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B O O K I.  CHAP.  I. 

IN  tracing  the  progrefs  of  mufic  in  this  country,  it  is  found  that  the 
compofitions  of  our  moft  celebrated  matters  were  calculated  either 
for  the  fervice  of  the  church,  for  theatric  entertainment,  or  for  pri- 
vate chamber  pradticc.  Thofe  perfons  who  underflood  or  profeffed  to 
love  mufic  had  their  meetings  in  divers  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  the 
pradticc  of  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic ; but  till  the  eftablifhment 
of  thofe  weekly  mufical  meetings  at  Oxford  of  which  an  account 
has  herein  before  been  given,  we  meet  with  no  voluntary  affocia- 
tions  for  mufical  recreation,  till  fome  time  after  the  reftoration.  The 
firft  of  the  kind  in  London  had  its  rife  in  a very  obfeure  part  of  the 
town,  viz.  at  Clerkenvvell,  in  fuch  a place,  and  under  fuch  circum- 
ftanccs,  as  tended  more  to  difgrace  than  recommend  fuch  an  infti- 
tution.  In  fhort  it  was  in  the  houfe,  or  rather  hovel  of  one  Tho- 
mas Britton,  a man  who  for  a livelihood  fold  fmall-coal  about  the 
ftreets,  that  this  meeting  was  held,  the  firft  of  the  kind  in  London, 
as  beginning  in  the  year  1678,  and  the  only  one  that  correfponded 
with  the  idea  of  a concert. 

An  account  of  this  extraordinary  man,  and  of  the  meetings  at  his 
houfe,  is  referred  to  a future  page.  His  concert  is  here  mentioned 
as  that  which  gave  rife  to  other  meetings  for  a fimilar  purpofe,  of 
which  there  were  many  towards  the  end  of  the  laft  century. 
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In  the  interim  it  is  propofed  to  fpeak  of  tbofe  mufical  perform- 
ances with  which  the  people  in  general  were  entertained  at  places  of 
public  refoit,  diftinguifhing  between  fuch  at  were  calculated  for  the 
recreation  of  the  vulgar,  and  thole  which  for  their  elegance  come 
under  the  denomination  of  concerts.  The  firft  of  thefe  were  no 
other  than  the  mufical  entertainments  given  to  the  people  in 
Mufic-houfes,  already  fpoken  of,  the  performers  in  which  confift- 
ed  of  fidlers  and  others,  hired  by  the  mailer  of  the  houfe  ; fuch  as 
in  the  night  feafon  were  wont  to  parade  the  city  and  fuburbs  under 
the  denomination  of  the  Waits  *.  The  tnuiic  of  thefe  men  could 
fcarcely  be  called  a concert,  for  this  obvious  reafon,  that  it  had  no 
variety  of  parts,  nor  commixture  of  different  inftruments:  Half  a 
dozen  of  fidlers  would  icrape  Sellenger’s  Round,  or  John  come  kifs 
me,  or  Old  Simon  the  King  with  divifions,  till  themfclves  and  their 
audience  were  tired,  after  which  as  many  players  on  the  hautboy 
would  in  the  moil  harih  and  dilcordant  tones  grate  forth  Green 
Sleeves,  Yellow  Stockings,  Gillian  of  Croydon,  or  fome  fuch  common 
dance-tune,  and  the  people  thought  it  fine  mufic. 

But  a concert,  properly  fo  called,  was  a fober  recreation;  per- 
sons were  drawn  to  it,  not  by  an  affectation  of  admiring  what 
they  could  not  tafte,  hut  by  a genuine  plcafure  which  they  took  in 
the  entertainment.  For  the  gratification  of  fuch  the  mailers  of 
mufic  exerted  their  utmoff  endeavours  j and  fome  of  the  greateft 
eminence  among  them  were  not  above  entertaining  the  public 
with  mufical  performances,  either  at  their  own  houfes,  or  in  places 
more  commodious ; receiving  for  their  own  ufc  the  money  paid 
on  admiffion.  And  to  thefe  performances  the  lovers  of  mufic  were 
invited  by  advertifements  in  the  London  Gazette,  the  form  and  man- 
ner whereof  will  appear  by  the  following  extracts. 

Numb.  74a  Dec.  jo,  1672.  4 Thefe  are  to  give  notice,  that  at  Mr. 
4 John  Baniffer's  boufe  (now  called  the  Mufick-fchool)  over  againft 
4 the  George  tavern  in  White  Fryers,  this  prefent  Monday,  will  be 
* mufick  performed  by  excellent  mafters,  beginning  precifely  at  4 of 
4 the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  every  afternoon  for  the  future,  pre- 
4 cifdy  at  the  fame  hour.’ 

It  waj  the  ancient  cuftom  for  the  wait!  to  parade  the  ftreet*  nightly  during  the 
winter.  Now  they  go  about  a few  nights  only  before  Cbriilmas,  to  iui nilh  a pretence 
fer  aCting  money  at  the  return  of  that  feftirai, 

4 Numb. 
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Numb.  958.  Jan.  25,  1674.  Mr.  John  Banifter  advertifes  that 
he  is  removed  to  Shandois-ftreet,  Covent  Garden,  and  there  intends 
entertainment  as  formerly  on  Tuefday  then  next,  and  every  evening 
for  the  future,  Sundays  only  excepted. 

Numb.  961.  Feb.  4,  1674.  ‘A  rare  concert  of  four  Trumpets 

* Marine,  never  heard  of  before  in  England.  If  any  perlons  defire 

* to  come  and  hear  it,  they  may  repair  to  the  Fleece  tavern  near  St. 

* James’s,  about  two  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  every  day  in  the 

* week  except  Sundays.  Every  concert  (hall  continue  one  hour,  and 

* fo  begin  again.  The  beft  places  are  one  (hilling,  and  the  other 

* fixpence.’ 

Numb.  1154.  Dec.  it,  1676.  * On  Thurfday  next,  the  14th 

* inftant,  at  the  Academy  in  Little  Lincoln’s-Inn  fields,  will  bc- 

* gin  the  firft  part  of  the  Parley  of  Inftruments,  compofed  by  Mr. 

* John  Banifter,  and  perform’d  by  eminent  matters,  at  fix  o’clock, 

* and  to  continue  nightly,  as  (hall  by  bill  or  otherwife  be  notifi’d. 

* The  tickets  are  to  be  deliver'd  out  from  one  of  the  clock  till  five 
‘ every  day,  and  not  after.’ 

Numb.  1356.  Nov.  18,  1678.  * On  Thurfday  next,  the  22d 

* of  this  inftant  November,  at  the  Mufick-fchool  in  EUex  Build- 

* ings,  over-againft  St.  Clement's  church  in  the  Strand  *,  will  becon- 

* tinued  a confort  of  vocal  and  inttrumental  mufick,  beginning  at  five 
‘ of  the  clock  every  evening,  compofed  by  Mr.  John  Banitter.’ 

Banifter  died  in  the  year  1679,  as  has  been  already  related  j he  left 
a fon  named  John,  a fine  performer  on  the  violin,  who  was  one  of 
king  William’s  band  j and  played  the  firft  violin  at  Drury-lane 
theatre  when  operas  were  firft  performed  there,  and  will  be  fpoken 
of  hereafter. 

Numb.  2088.  Nov.  23,  1685.  An  advertifement  of  the  publi- 
cation of  fcveral  Sonatas,  compofed  after  the  Italian  way,  for  one  and 
two  bafs-viols,  with  a thorough- bafs,  by  Mr.  Auguft  Keenell,  and  of 
their  being  to  be  performed  on  Thurfday  evenings  at  the  dancing- 
fchool  in  Walbrook,  next  door  to  the  Bell  inn  j and  on  Saturday 
evenings  at  the  dancing-fchool  in  York  Buildings,  at  which  places 
will  be  alfo  fome  performance  on  the  Baritone  by  the  faid  Mr.  Au- 
guft Keenell. 

• Viz.  in  the  great  houfe  a few  doors  down  on  the  right  hand,  now  occupied  by  Mr. 
Pateifon  the  auctioneer. 
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About  this  time  we  alfo  find  that  concerts  were  performed  in  Bow- 
Areet,  Covent  Garden,  for  in  the  Gazette,  Numb.  2496,  Odt.  14, 
1689,  is  an  advertifement  that  the  concerts  that  were  held  in  Bow- 
Areet  and  York  Buildings  were  then  joined  together,  and  would  for 
the  future  be  performed  in  York  Buildings. 

Numb.  2533.  Feb.  20,  1689.  The  mufic  meeting  that  was 
lately  held  in  Villiers-Areet  York  Buildings  *,  is  advertifed  to  be  re- 
moved into  Exeter  Change  in  the  Strand  ; but  in  a fubfequent  a'dver- 
tifement  of  March  to,  in  the  fame  year,  it  is  faid  to  be  removed  back 
to  Villiers-Areet. 

Numb.  2599.  0<ft.  9,  1690.  * Mr.  Franck’s  confort  of  vocal 

* and  inArumental  mufick  will  be  performed  to-morrow,  being  the 
« 1 oth  inftant,  at  the  2 Golden  Balls,  at  the  upper  end  of  Bow-flreet, 

* Covent-Garden,  at  7 in  the  evening  ; and  next  Wcdnefday  at  the 

* Outroper’s-j-  office  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  will  be  continued 

* all  the  enfuing  winter.’ 

Numb.  2637.  Feb.  19,  1690.  * The  confort  of  mufick  lately 

* in  Bow-Areetis  removed  next  Bedford-gate  in  Charles-ftreet,  Co- 

* vent  Garden,  where  a room  is  newly  built  for  that  purpole,  and  by 

* command  is  to  begin  on  Friday  next  the  20th  infiant,  where  it  is 

* afterwards  to  be  continued  every  Thurfday,  beginning  between  7 

* and  8 in  the  evening.’ 

Numb.  2651.  April  9,  1691.  * The  confort  of  vocal  and  infiru- 

* mental  mufick,  lately  held  in  York  Buildings,  will  be  performed 

* again  at  the  fame  place  and  hour  as  formerly,  on  Monday  next,  be- 

• In  Vitlicrrs-  ftreet  York-buildings  was  formerly  a great  room  ufed  for  concerts  and 
other  public  exhibitions.  In  the  Spectator  are  fundry  advertisements  from  thence.  About 
the  year  1711  Sir  Richard  Steele  and  Clayton  were  engaged  in  a concert  performed  there  ; 
and  fince  their  time  it  has  been  ufed  for  the  like  purpofes.  The  houfe  of  which  it  was 
part  was  on  the  right  hand/ide  of  the  flreet,  near  the  bottom,  and  adjoining  to  what  is  now 
called  the  water  office,  but  within  thefe  few  years  it  was  pulled  down,  and  twofmall  houfes 
have  been  built  on  the  feite  of  it. 

+ For  the  etymology  of  the  appellative  Outropir  we  arc  to  feekj  but  the  Wowing 
claufc  in  the  charter  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  the  citizens  of  London,  will  go  near  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  it.  • Alfo  we  will,  and  for  us  our  heirs  and  fucceflora  do  creft 
‘ and  create  in  and  through  the  faid  city,  £tc.  a certain  office  called  Outropcr  or  common 
‘ crycr,  to  and  for  the  felting  of  huufhohl  fluff,  apparel,  leafes  of  houfes,  jewels,  goods, 

* chattels  and  other  things  of  all  perfons  who  (hall  be  willing  that  the  faid  officers  fliall 

* make  falc  of  the  fame  things  by  public  and  open  clamour,  commonly  called  Outcry, 
‘ and  fale  in  fome  common  and  open  place  or  places  in  the  faid  city,  &c.’  And  in  tne 
London  Gazette,  Numb-  5404,  is  an  order  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London  for 
reviving  the  faid  ofliie  of  Outropcr,  for  the  benefit  of  the  orphans  to  whom  the  chamber 
of  London  is  indebted,  and  that  Thomas  Pucklc  be  admitted  thereto : And  that  the  Welt 
Pawn  of  the  Royal  Exchange  be  the  place  for  fuch  fates. 
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* ing  Eafter  Monday,  by  the  command,  and  for  the  entertainment  of 

* her  Royal  Highnefs  the  Princcfs  of  Denmark.' 

Numb.  2654.  April  20,  1691.  4 The  concert  of  vocal  and  in- 

* ftrumental  mufick  in  Charles-ftreet  Covent  Garden,  by  their  Ma- 
1 jcftics  authority  will  be  performed  on  Tuefday  next  the  23d  ia- 
4 Rant,  and  fo  continue  every  Thurfday  by  command.' 

Numb.  2746.  March  6,  1691.  ‘A  confort  of  mufick,  with  fe- 

* veral  new  voices,  to  be  performed  on  the  10th  inftant  at  the  Vendu 

* in  Charles-ftreet,  Covent-Garden 

Numb.  2834.  Jan.  9,  1692.  * The  Italian  lady  (that  is  lately 

* come  over  that  is  fo  famous  for  her  finging)  has  been  reported  that 
4 fhe  will  fing  no  more  in  the  confort  in  York  Buildings : This  is  to 
4 give  notice,  that  next  Tuefday,  being  the  10th  inftant,  (he  will  fing 
4 in  the  confort  in  York  Buildings,  and  fo  continue  during  this 
4 lcafon.' 

Numb.  2838.  Jan.  23,  1692.  4 Thefc  are  to  give  notice  that 

4 the  mufick  meeting,  in  which  the  Italian  woman  fings,  will  be  held 
4 every  Tuefday  in  York-buildings,  and  Thurfdays  in  Freeman’s 
4 yard  in  Cornhill  near  the  Royal  Exchange.’ 

Numb.  2838.  April  3,  1693.  4 On  next  Thurfday,  being  the 

4 6th  of  April,  will  begin  Signor  Tofe’s  confort  of  mufick,  in 
4 Charlcs-ftreet  in  Covent-Garden,  about  eight  of  the  clock  in  the 
4 evening.’ 

Numb.  2917.  Oft.  26,  1693.  4 Scignor  Tofi’s  confort  of  mu- 

4 fick  will  begin  on  Monday  the  30th  inftant  in  York-buildings,  at 
4 8 in  the  evening,  to  continue  weekly  all  the  winter.' 

Numb.  2926.  Nov.  27,  1693.  4 In  Charles-rtreet  in  Covent- 

4 Garden,  on  Thurfday  next,  the  30th  inftant,  will  begin  Mr. 
4 Franck’s  confort  of  mufick,  and  fo  continue  every  Thurfday  night, 
4 beginning  exaftly  at  8 of  the  clock.’ 

Numb.  2943.  Jan.  25,  1693.  4 At  the  confort-room  in  York- 

4 buildings,  on  this  prefent  Thurfday,  at  the  ufnal  hour  will  be  per- 
4 formed  Mr.  Purceli’s  Song  compofed  for  St.  Cecilia’s  Day  in  the 

* year  1692,  together  with  fome  other  compofitions  of  his,  both  vocal 

* The  VcticUi,  by  in  advcrtifcmciu  in  the  preceding  Gazette,  appears  to  have  been  a 
place  for  the  fo  e of  paintings,  and  to  have  been  fituate  next  Bcdford-gate  in  Charlcs- 
ftreet. 

f Pier*Fr ancesco  Tost,  a fine  finger,  mentioned  vol.  IV.  page  254,  in  not,  and  of 
uhom  occafion  will  be  taken  to  fpeak  hereafter.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  fpelling  in 
all  thefc  advertisements  is  very  incorrect*  and  the  notification  in  the  molt  auk.waxd  terms. 
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4 and  inftrumental,  for  the  entertainment  of  his  Highnefs  Prince 

* Lewis  of  Baden.' 

Numb.  2945.  Feb.  1,  1693.  * At  the  confbrt  in  York-build- 

* ings,  on  Monday  next  the  5th  inftant,  will  be  performed  Mr.  Fin- 

* ger’s  St.  Cecilia’s  Song,  intermixed  with  a variety  of  new  mufick, 
4 at  the  ordinary  rates.' 

Numb.  2982.  June  1 1, 1694.  4 On  Thurfday  next  will  be  a new 

4 confbrt  of  mufick  in  Charles- ft  reet,  Covent  Garden,  where  a gentle- 
4 woman  fings  that  hath  one  of  the  beft  voices  in  England,  not  be- 
4 fore  heard  in  publick,  to  be  continued  every  Thurfday  for  a month.’ 
Numb.  3027.  Nov.  15,  1694.  4 A confort  of  mufick  com- 

4 pofed  by  Mr.  Grabue  *,  will  be  performed  on  Saturday  next  at  Mr. 

4 Smith's  in  Charles-flreet,  Covent  Garden,  between  the  hours  of 
4 feven  and  eight.' 

Numb.  3030.  Nov.  26,  1694.  4 The  confort  of  mufick  in 

4 Charles-flreet  Covent  Garden  will  begin  again  next  Thurfday,  with 
4 the  addition  of  two  new  voices,  one  a young  gentlewoman  of  12 
4 years  of  age,  the  room  being  put  in  good  condition,  and  there  to 
4 continue  this  feafon.’ 

Numb.  3250.  Jan.  4,  1696.  4 The  mufick  that  was  perform- 

4 ed  of  St.  Cecilia’s  Day,  compofed  by  Signior  Nicola-}-,  will  be 
4 performed  on  Thurfday  night  in  York-buildings,  being  the  7th 
4 inftant.’ 

Numb.  3286.  May  10,  1697.  4 On  Thurfday  next,  being  the 

4 13th  inftant,  will  be  performed  in  York  -buildings  an  entertainment 
4 of  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufick,  compofed  by  Dr.  Staggins.’ 
Numb.  3356.  Jan.  10,  1697.  4 In  York-buildings,  this  pre- 

4 fent  Monday  the  10th  inftant,  at  the  requefl  of  fcveral  perfons  of 
4 quality,  will  be  a confort  of  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufick  never 
4 performed  there  before,  beginning  at  the  ufual  hour,  for  the  bene- 
4 fit  of  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Banifter 

Numb.  3366.  Feb.  14,  1697.  4 An  entertainment  of  new 

4 mufick,  compofed  on  the  peace  by  Mr.  Van  [Vaughan]  Richardfon, 

4 organifl  of  Winchefter  cathedral,  will  be  performed  on  Wednefday 
4 next  at  8 at  night  in  York-buildings.’ 

Numb.  3374.  March  14,  1697.  4 Wednefday  next,  being  the 

4 The  perfon  who  fet  tomuCc  Dryden’*  Albion  and  Albania!.  See  rol.  IV.  page  396, 
in  not. 

t Suppofcd  to  be  Nirola  Mattcii,  the  author  of  two  colleflion*  of  air*  for  the  violin, 
t The  younger  Banifter  s the  elder  died  about  eight  years  before. 
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4 1 6th  inftant,  will  be  performed  in  York-buildings,  a confort  of 
4 new  mufick  for  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Blow,  and  Mr.  Paifible,  begin- 

* ning  at 

Numb.  3377.  March  24,  1698.  * Monday  next  the  28th  inftant 
4 will  be  performed  in  York-buildings,  a new  confort  of  mufick  by 
4 the  chiefeft  mafters  in  England,  where  Signior  Rampony,  an  Italian 

* mufician  belonging  to  the  prince  of  Vaudemont,  at  the  requeft  of  fe- 

* ral  perfons  of  quality,  will  for  once  fing  in  the  fame  in  Italian  and 

* French.  Half  a guinea  entrance.’ 

Numb.  3388,  May  2,  1698.  * Wednefday  next,  the  4th  of  May. 

4 will  be  performed  in  York-buildings  the  Song  which  was  fung  be- 
4 fore  her  royal  highnefs  on  her  birth-day  laft.  With  other  variety 
4 of  new  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufick,  compofcd  by  Dr.  Turner*, 
4 and  for  his  benefit.’ 

Numb.  3390.  May  9,  1698.  * On  Tucfday  next  the  loth  inftant 
4 will  be  performed  in  York-buildings  an  entertainment  of  vocal  and 
4 inftrumental  mufick,  being  St.  Cecilia's  Song,  compofcd  by:  Dr. 
4 Blow,  and  feveral  other  new  fongs,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Bowman 
4 and  Mr.  Snow.’ 

Numb.  3396.  May  30,  1698.  4 This  prefent  Monday,  being  the 

4 30th  of  May,  Mr.  Nichola’s  confort  of  vocal  and  inftrumental  mu- 
4 fick  will  be  performed  in  York-buildings.* 

Numb.  3454.  December  19,  1698.  4 Oa  Friday  next  will  be 
4 performed  in  York-buildings,  a new  entertainment  of  vocal  mufick 
4 by  Seigneur  Fidelio,  beginning  exa&ly  at  7 at  night.* 

Numb.  3458.  Jan.  2,  1698.  4 On  Wednefday  next  will  be 

4 performed  in  York-buildings  Mr.  Daniel  Purcell’s  mufick  made 
4 for  laft  St.  Cecilia’s  fcaft,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Howell  and  Mr. 

4 Shore,  with  an  addition  of  new  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufick,  be- 

* ginning  at  7 at  night. 

It  appears  alio  that  concerts  were  occafionally  performed  at  the 
theatre  in  Drury-lane.  In  Dryden's  Mifccllany,  part  III.  page  151, 
are  verfe6  thus  entitled,  * Epilogue  to  the  ladies,  fpoken  by  Mr. 

* Wilks  at  the  mufick-meeting  in  Drury-lane,  where  the  Englifh 
4 woman  fings.  Written  by  Mr.  Manwaring,  upon  occafion  of 
4 their  both  finging  before  the  queen  and  K.  of  Spain  at  Windfor  J,’’ 

4 Of  the  royal  chapel : he  Ksied  far  into  the  prefent  century,  and  is  therefore  referred 
an  a fubfequent  page. 

■f  Suppoird  to  be  Mr*.  Toft*. 

% Of  die  arrival  of  this  prince  mention  is  made  in  Salmon'*  Chronological  Hi&arian  in. 

the. 
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About  this  time  a man  of  a projedling  head,  one  Cavendifh  Wee- 
don,  a member  of  Lincoln’s-Inn,  had  formed  a defign  of  an  eftablifb- 
ment  for  the  relief  of  poor  decayed  gentlemen  ; and  for  eredling  a 
fchool  for  the  education  of  youth  in  religion,  mufic,  and  accounts : 
to  this  end  he  had  a performance  of  divine  mufic  at  Stationer’s-hall, 
January  the  thirty-firft,  1701,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  lords  fpi- 
ritual  and  temporal,  and  the  honourable  houfe  of  commons.  This 
performance  confided  of  an  oration  written  by  himfelf,  two  poems 
by  Nahum  Tate,  and  three  anthems,  one  compofed  by  Dr.  Blow, 
the  two  others  by  Dr.  Turner.  The  words  of  the  whole  are  extant 
in  a quarto  pamphlet  printed  at  the  time. 

He  had  alfo  another  performance  of  the  fame  kind,  and  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  at  Stationer’s  hall,  in  the  month  of  May,  1702,  the 
oration  was  written  by  Jeremy  Collier  ; the  mufic  was  an  anthem  and 
a Te  Deum,  both  compofed  by  Dr.  Blow. 

Befides  this  benevolent  defign,  the  author  entertained  another,  in 
which  he  feems  to  have  been  dedrous  of  emulating  Amphion,  and  by 
the  power  of  harmony  to  eredf  public  edifices.  To  this  end  he  pro- 
jedted  a mufical  fcrvice  of  voices  and  indruments  to  be  performed  in 
Lincoln’s-Inn  chapel  every  Sunday  at  eleven  o'clock,  except  during 
Lent  and  the  vacation,  under  the  diredtion  of  Dr.  Edward  Maynard, 
by  fubfeription,  the  propofals  for  which  were  engraved  on  a folio 
fheet,  and  on  two  others  the  plan  of  Lincoln’s-Inn  fields,  with  the 
figures  of  the  twelve  apoftles,  and  water- works  at  each  corner,  to  be 
fupplied  from  Hampftcad  water,  and  the  model  of  St.  Mary’s  chapel, 
to  be  eredted  in  the  centre  for  pra'tfe,  as  he  terms  it,  after  a defign  of 
Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  engraved  by  Sturt  in  1698  •. 

Strype,  in  his  continuation  of  Stowe’s  Survey,  book  IV.  page  74, 
mentions  a propofal  of  the  fame  perfon,  which,  whether  it  be  includ- 
ed in  the  above,  or  was  another,  docs  not  there  appear,  for  building 
the  Six  Clerks  office,  and  other  Chancery  offices,  at  the  call  fide  of 
Lincoln’s-Inn  garden. 

the  following  paflage.  4 Dec.  23,  [1703]  King  Charles  III.  arrived  at  Spithcad.  The 
' duke  ol  .Soincrfct,  maker  of  the  horfc,  brought  him  a letter  from  her  majeky,  and  in- 
4 \itcJ  him  to  Windfor,  where  he  arrived  the  29th,  and  on  the  31ft  returned  with  the 
4 duke  of  Somcrfct  to  his  feat  at  Petworth  in  Suflex.  He  fet  fail  for  Portugal  the  5th  of 
4 January,  but  being  pin  back  by  contrary  winds,  it  was  the  27th  of  February  before  he 
* arrived  at  I.iibon.’ 

* Anecdotes  of  Uritifh  Topography,  page  312.  - 
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CHAP.  II. 


Hjamin'8  ALDRICH  8.T.P. 
BCCLMSrAC  CI1RI8TI  OXOTf.  Dr.CANtfS. 


Henry  Aldrich,  an  eminent  fcholar  and  divine,  the  fon  of 
Henry  Aldrich  of  Weftminftcr,  Gent,  was  born  there  in  the 
year  1 647,  and  educated  in  the  college  fchool  in  that  city  under  the  fa- 
mous Dr.  Richard  Bulby.  In  1662  he  was  admitted  of  Chrift  Church 
college,  Oxon.  and  having  been  eledted  a (Indent  under  that  founda- 
tion, took  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts  April  3,  1669,  Entering 
V01.  V. . C foon 
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foon  after  into  holy  orders,  he  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  great 
proficiency  in  various  branches  of  divine  and  human  learning,  and 
became  a famous  tutor  in  his  college.  On  the  fifteenth  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1681,  he  was  inftalled  a canon  of  Chrift  Church,  and  the  fe- 
cond  of  May  following  accumulated  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doc- 
tor in  divinity.  In  the  controverfy  with  the  papifts  during  the  reign 
of  king  James  II.  he  bore  a confiderable  part,  and  thereby  rendered 
his  merit  fo  confpicuous,  that  when  at  the  revolution  Mafley  the 
popifh  dean  of  Chrift  Church  fled  beyond  fea,  his  deanery  was  con- 
ferred on  Dr.  Aldrich,  who  was  therein  eftabliftied  the  feventeenth 
of  June,  1689.  In  this  eminent  ftation  he  prefided  with  a dignity 
peculiar  to  his  perfon  and  charader,  behaving  with  great  integrity 
and  uprightnefs,  attending  to  the  interefts  of  his  college,  and  the 
welfare  of  thofe  under  his  care,  and  promoting  to  the  utmoft  of  his 
abilities  learning,  religion,  and  virtue. 

The  learning  of  Dr.  Aldrich,  and  his  {kill  in  polite  literature  were 
evinced  by  his  numerous  publications,  particularly  of  many  of  the 
Greek  claflics,  one  whereof  he  generally  publilhed  every  year  as  a 
gift  to  the  ftudents  of  his  houfe.  He  alfo  wrote  a fyftem  of  logic 
for  the  ufe  of  a pupil  of  his,  and  printed  it  1 but  he  pofiefled  fo  great 
Ikill  in  architedurc  and  mufic,  that  his  excellence  in  either  would 
alone  have  made  him  famous  to  pofterity.  The  three  fides  of  the 
quadrangle  of  Chrift  Church  college  Oxford,  called  Feck-water 
fquare,  were  defigned  by  him,  as  was  alfo  the  elegant  chapel  of  Tri- 
nity college,  and  the  church  of  All  Saints  in  the  High-ftreet,  to  the 
eredion  whereof  Dr.  Ratcliff,  at  his  folicitation,  was  a liberal  con- 
tributor. 

Amidft  a variety  of  honourable  purfuits,  and  the  cares  which  the 
government  of  his  college  fubjeded  him  to.  Dr.  Aldrich  found  lei— 
fure  to  ftudy  and  cultivate  mufic,  particularly  that  branch  of  it  which 
related  both  to  his  profefikm  and  his  office.  To  this  end  he  made  a 
noble  colledion  of  church-mufic,  confifting  of  the  works  of  Palef- 
trina,  Caritfimi,  Vidoria,  and  other  Italian  compofers  for  the  church, 
and  by  adapting  with  great  fkill  and  judgment  Englifh  words  to 
many  of  their  motets,  enriched  the  (lores  of  our  church,  and  in  foine 
•degree  made  their  works  our  own  *. 

* Inflances  of  this  kind  are  the  anthems  ‘ 1 am  well  pleated,’  from  CarKTimi,  and 
* O God  king  of -glory,’  from  Pxleflrina.  To  improse  himfelf  in  the  practice  of  compe- 
tition, 
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With  a view  to  the  advancement  of  mufic,  and  the  honour  of  its 
profeiTors,  Dr.  Aldrich  had  formed  a defign  of  writing  a hiftory  of 
the  fcience,  which,  had  he  lived  to  complete  it,  would  have  fuper- 
feded  the  neceflity  of  any  fuch  work  as  the  prefent.  The  materials 
from  which  he  propofed  to  compile  it  are  yet  extant  in  the  library  of 
his  own  college.  Upon  a very  careful  perufal  of  them  it  feems  that 
he  had  noted  down  every  thing  he  had  met  with  touching  mufic  and 
muficians,  but  that  no  part  of  them  had  been  wrought  into  any  kind 
of  form. 

The  abilities  of  Dr.  Aldrich  as  a mufician  rank  him  among  the 
greateft  mafters  of  the  fcience  j he  compofed  many  fervices  for  the 
church,  which  are  well  known,  as  are  alfo  his  anthems,  to  the  num- 
ber of  near  twenty. 

In  the  PleafantMufical  Companion, printed  in  1726,  aretwocatches 
of  Dr.  Aldrich,  the  one  ■ Hark  the  bonny  Chriil-church  bells,'  the 
other  entitled  A Smoaking  Catch,  to  be  fung  by  four  men  fmoaking 
their  pipes,  not  more  difficult  to  fing  than  diverting  to  hear  *. 

That  he  was  a lover  of  mirth  and  pleafantry  may  be  inferred  from 
the  above  and  numberlefs  other  particulars  related  of  him.  The  fol- 
lowing ftanzas  of  his  compofition  are  a verfion  of  a well  known  fong, 
and  evidence  of  a lingular  vein  of  humour,  which  he  pofieficd  in  an 
eminent  degree. 

Miles  et  navigator, 

Sartor^  et  terator, 

Jamdudum  litigabant, 

De  pulchra  quam  amabant, 

Nomen  cui  ell  Joanna. 

ti lion,  be  was  very  induftrious  in  putting  into  (core  the  works  of  others.  The  author  cf 
this  work  has  in  his  collection  four  books  of  the  madrigals  of  the  Prencipe  di  Venola,  co- 
pied by  the  late  Mr.  John  lmmyns  from  a (core  in  the  hand-writing  of  Dr.  Aldrich. 

• Dr.  Aldrich’s  exceffive  love  of  fmoaking  was  an  entertaining  topic  of  difcourfe  in 
the  univerGty,  concerning  which  the  following  (lory  among  others  palled  current.  A 
young  (ludentof  the  college  once  finding  fome  difficulty  to  bring  a young  gen  leman  his 
chum  into  the  belief  of  it,  laid  him  a wager  that  the  dean  was  fmoaking  at  that  inftant,  viz. 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Away  therefore  went  the  Itudcin  to  the  deanery, 
where  being  admitted  to  the  dean  in  his  ftudy,  he  related  the  occafion  of  his  viiit  To 
which  the  dean  replied  in  perfeft  good  humour,  1 You  fee  you  liave  loft  your  wager,  for 
* I'm  not  fmoaking  but  filling  my  pipe.'  The  catch  abovememioned  was  made  to  be 
fung  by  the  dean,  Mr.  Sampfon  Eftwick,  then  of  Chrift-church,  and  afterwards  of  St. 
Paul’s,  and  two  other  fmoaking  friends.  Of  this  Mr.  Eftwick,  who  is  plainly  pointed 
out  by  the  words  in  the  above  catch  ‘ 1 prithee  Sam  Ell,'  an  account  will  be  given  in  the 
next  enfuing  article.  • .... 

The  fmoaking  catch  gave  occafion  to  another  on  fnuff,  which  for  the  lingular  humour 

of 
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Jam  tempus  confummatum. 

Ex  quo  determinatum, 

Se  non  vexatum  iri, 

Prae  defiderio  viri, 

Ncc  pernodlare  folam.- 


Miles  dejerabat,, 

Hanc  pra-da  plus  amabat, 

of  it  is  here  inferted.  Tom  Brown  wrote  the  words,  and  Robert  Bradley,  a compofer 
of  fangs  in  the  co)lc£lions  of  that  time,  fct  them  to  the  following  notes.  , 

* » 


* f-  f ^ -Q 

m 

m 

",  t~\ 

W SOME 

write  in  the 

. - 

praife  of  To- 

bac  ,p  To  _ 

1*^  For 

till  as  ye 

fneeze  and 

f —f  ■ 

Che  — _ ho 

To-bac-co  and  Wine  Whillt  others  praife 


tell  me  God  blefs  ye  tell  me  what  think  ye  jj't  b eft  to  fay 


Ofter.- 
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Oftendens  cicatrices, 

Quas  xftimat  felices. 

Dam  vindicavit  earn. 

Sartor  ait  ne  fis  dura, 

Mihi  longa  eft  mcnfura, 

Inftat  seris  fabricator, 

Ut  oil  a farciatur, 

•Rimaque  obflipetur. 

Dum  hi  trcs  altercantur, 

Nauta  vigiianter, 

Et  calide  moratur, 

Dum  praelium  ordiatur, 

Ut  agat  fuam  rem. 

Perinde  ac  fperatur, 

Deinceps  compugnatur, 

Et  fsviente  bello, , 

Transfixit  earn  telo 

Quod  vulneravit  cor. 

The  publication  of  Lord  Clarendon’s  Hiftory  of  the  Rebellion  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Aldrich  jointly  with  Dr.  Sprat,  bi£hop 
of  Rochefter,  and  upon  no  better  teftimony  than  the  hearfay  evidence 
of  a zealous  patriot,  Mr.  John  Oldmixon,  they  were  charged  with 
having  altered  and  interpolated  that  noble  work. 

In  1702  Dr.  Aldrich  was  chofen  prolocutor  of  the  convocation  ; 
and  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  December,  1710,  to  the  unfpeakable 
grief  of  the  whole  univerGty,  he  died  at  his  college  of  Chrift  Church, 
being  then  in  the  fixty-tbird  year  of  his  age.  He  continued  in  a hate 
of  celibacy  all  his  life-time,  and  as  he  rofc  in  the  world,  difpofed  of 
his  income  in  works  of  hofpitality  and  charity,  and  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  learning.  Notwithftanding  that  modefty  and  humility  for 
which  he  was  remarkable,  and  which  he  manifefted  by  withholding 
his  name  from  his  numerous  learned  publications,  he  exerted  a firm 
and  (leady  conduct  in  the  government  of  his  college.  Purfuant  to 
his  directions  before  his  death,  he  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Ox- 
ford, near  the  place  where  bifhop  Fell  lies,  and  without  any  memo- 
rial of  him,  other  than  that  character  which  he  had  juftly  acquired, 
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of  a deep  fcholar,  a polite  gentleman,  a good  churchman,  and  a de- 
vout Chriftian. 

Sampson  Estwick  was  one  of  the  fird  fet  of  children  after  the 
redoration,  and  educated  under  Captain  Henry  Cook.  From  the  king’s 
chapel  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  entering  into  holy  orders,  became  a 
chaplain  of  Chrid  Church,  where  he  was  honoured  with  the  friendfhip 
of  Dr.  Aldrich,  his  intimacy  with  whom  may  be  inferred  from  the  fa- 
mous fmoaking  catch  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article.  Upon  the 
deceafe  of  Dr.  Aldrich  he  came  to  London,  and  was  appointed  one  of 
the  minor  canons,  and  afterwards  a cardinal  of  St.  Paul’s  *.  After  he 
had  been  fomc  time  in  the  choir,  he  was  prefented  to  the  redtory  of  St. 
Michael,  Queenhithe,  London.  Nevcrthelcfs  he  continued  to  perform 
choral  duty  till  near  the  time  of  his  deceafe,  when  he  was  little  Ihortof 
ninety  years  of  age.  In  the  former  part  of  his  life,  viz.  foon  after 
his  fettlement  in  London,  he  was  a candidate  for  Grcfham  profeflor 
of  mufic,  but  without  fuccefs.  He  died  in  the  month  of  February, 
1739.  In  a character  given  of  him  in  one  of  the  public  papers,  he  is 
flyled  a gentleman  univerfally  beloved  for  his  exemplary  piety  and 
orthodox  principles. 

This  venerable  fervant  of  the  church  dill  furvives  in  the  remem- 
brance of  many  perfons  now  liying.  Bending  beneath  the  weight  of 
years,  but  preferving  his  faculties,  and  even  his  voice,  which  was  a 
deep  bafs,  till  the  lad,  he  condantly  attended  his  duty  at  St.  Paul’s, 
habited  in  a furplice,  and  with  his  bald  head  covered  with  a black 
fattin  coif,  with  grey  hair  round  the  edge  of  it,  exhibited  a figure  the 
mod  awful  that  can  well  be  conceived.  Some  compofitions  of  his 
are  extant,  but  not  in  print. 

Befides  the  feveral  Englifh  muficians  who  lived  after  the  redora- 
tion,  of  whom  an  account  has  been  given  in  the  foregoing  pages, 

* * The  church  of  Saint  Paul  had  before  the  time  of  the  Conqueror  two  Cardinal!*, 

• which  office  ftil  continue*.  They  are  chofen  by  the  deatie  and  chapter  out  of  thenum- 

• her  of  the  twelve  petty  canons,  and  are  called  Cardinales  chori } their  office  is  to  take 

* notice  of  the  abfcnce  or  ncglc£t  of  the  quire,  and  weekely  to  render  accompt  thereof  to 
‘ the  dcane  and  chapter.  Thefc  two  Cardinallsdoe  minifter  ecclcfiafticall  facraments  to 
‘ the  minifters  of  the  church  and  their  feruants,  as  well  to  the  healthfull  as  to  the  fteke, 

‘ They  heare  confeffions,  and  appoint  comfortable  penance:  and  lafUy,  they  commit  the 

* dead  to  fome  conuenient  fepuiture.  Thefe  Cardinalls  haue  the  belt  prchemincnce  in 
‘ the  quire  above  all  nest  to  the  Subdeane,  and  the  befl  flails.’  Weever's  Funeral!  Mo- 
numents, page  384  ; and  fee  the  Statutes  of  St.  Paul’s  in  the  Appendix  .to  Dugdalc’s 
Hi  (lory  of  that  Cathedral,  tit.  De  Cardinalibus  chori.. 

thert. 
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there  were  many  others  of  whom  few  memorials  are  now  remaining ; 
thefc  may  be  claflcd  under  three  heads,  namely  compofers  whofe 
works  exid  only  in  manufeript ; performers  on  particular  indruments, 
whofe  merits  could  not  long  furvive  thcmfelvcs ; and  gentlemen  of 
the  chapel,  diftinguifhed  by  remarkable  circumdances.  Of  thefe  it 
is  here  thought  proper  to  give  an  account,  commencing  about  the 
middle,  and  continued  down  to  the  end  of  the  lad  century. 

Samuel  Akeroyd,  of  the  Yorkshire  family  of  that  name.  He 
compofed  many  fongs  in  the  Theater  of  Mufic,  a collection  of  Songs 
in  four  books,  publifhed  in  the  years  1685,  1686,  and  1687. 

Thomas  Baltzar.  This  perfon  is  mentioned  in  a preceding, 
page  j he  was  born  at  Lubec,  and  was  edeemed  the  fined  performer 
on  the  violin  of  his  time.  He  came  into  England  in  the  year  1658, 
and  lived  about  two  years  in  the  houfe  of  Sir  Anthony  Cope  of  Han- 
well  in  Oxfordlhire.  In  the  memoranda  of  Anthony  Wood  concern- 
ing muficians,  it  is  faid  that  Baltzar  commenced  bachelor  of  mufic  at 
Cambridge,  which  is  rather  improbable,  feeing  that  he  refided  chiefly 
at  Oxford  } but  to  afeertain  the  faCt,  recourfe  has  been  had  to  the 
regider  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  in  a lid  of  graduates  in 
mufic,  extracted  from  thence,  his  name  does  not  appear.  He  was 
the  great  competitor  of  Davis  Mell,  who,  though  a clock-maker  by 
trade,  was,  till  Baltzar  came  hither,  allowed  to  be  the  fined  per- 
former on  the  violin  in  England ; and  after  his  arrival  he  divided 
with  him  the  public  applaufe,  it  being  agreed  that  Mell  excelled  in 
the  finenefs  of  his  tone  and  the  fweetnefs  of  his  manner,  and  Baltzar 
in  the  power  of  execution  and  command  of  the  indrument.  More- 
over it  is  faid  of  the  latter  that  he  fird  taught  the  Englilh  the  praClicc 
of  drifting,  and  the  ufe  of  the  upper  part  of  the  finger-board.  Balt- 
zar was  given  to  intemperance,  and  is  faid  to  have  fliortened  his  days 
by  exceflive  drinking  : he  was  buried  in  Weflminder-abbey  on  the 
twenty-feventh  day  of  July,  1663,  as  appears  by  the  regider  of  that 
church  *. 

John  Bishop  was  a fcholar  of  Rofingrave,  organid  of  Salis- 
bury cathedral,  a lay  finger  in  King’s  college  chapel,  Cambridge,  but: 
removing  thence,  he  became  organid  of  the  cathedral  and  college  of 
Winchedcr.  He  publiflied  a collection  of  airs  for  two  flutes,  entitled  1 
Harmonia  lenis,  and  compofed  fome  things  for  the  church. 


* Athmol.  MS. 


Thomas:. 
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Thomas  Blagrave,  a gentleman  of  the  chapel  of  Charles  II. 
and  a performer  on  the  cornet  there*,  was  of  the  Berkfhire  family  of 
that  name  ; a few  fongs  of  his  are  printed  in  * Select  Ayres  and  Dia- 
• logues,’  folio  1669.  His  pidlureis  in  the  mufic-fchool,  Oxford. 

Richard  Brinp,  educated  in  St.  Paul's  choir,  and  afterwards  or- 
ganift of  that  cathedral,  and  Dr.  Greene’s  mafter.  He  compolcd  two 
thankfgiving  anthems,  now  fcarcely  known. 

William  C/esar  alias  Smegergill,  compofed  fundry  fongs, 
printed  in  Piayford’s  Mufical  Companion  the  Trcafury  of  Mufick, 
publiflied  in  1669,  and  other  collections  of  that  time. 

Julius  Czesak,  a phyfician  of  Rocheftcr,defcendedfroman  ancient 
family  of  that  city,  was  well  fkillcd  in  mufic  : Two  Catches  of 
his  compofition  are  publilhed  in  the  Pleafant  Mufical  Companion, 
1726,  and  are  inferior  to  none  in  that  collection. 

Edward  Colman,  fon  of  Dr.  Charles  Colman,  a finging-mafter 
in  London,  and  alfo  a teacher  of  the  lute  and  viol  -j-. 

John  Courteville  was  the  author  of  fundry  fongs  printed  in  the 
Theater  of  Mufic. 

Raphael  Courteville  was  a gentleman  of  the  chapel  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  and  the  firft  organift  of  the  church  of  St.  James 
Weftminfter,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  brother  of  him  mentioned 
above.  He  compofed  Sonatas  for  two  flutes,  and  fundry  fongs  ■ 
printed  in  the  collections  of  his  time.  A fon  of  his,  named  alfo 
Raphael,  fuccecded  him  as  organift  of  St.  James’s.  The  latter  of 

• Upon  the  revival  of  choral  fervice,  in  the  royal  chapel  efpeciaily,  they  were  neccfit- 
tated,  for  want  of  treble  voices,  to  make  ufc  of  cornets } [See  vol.  IV.  page  349]  j and  on 
particular  occafions  faebuts  and  other  inltrumcnts  were  alfo  employed  Befides  this,  as 
Dr.  Tudway  relates,  king  Charles  II.  commanded  fuch  as  compofed  for  the  chapel  to 
make  alfo  Symphonies  and  Ritornellos  to  many  of  the  anthems  in  ufe,  which  were  per- 
formed by  a band  of  inltrumcnts  placed  in  the  organ-loft.  The  knowledge  of  this  fa£t 
will  in  fome  meafure  account  for  the  places  in  the  proceflion  at  the  coronation,  which  per- 
formers on  thefe  itiflruments  have  fometimes  had.  At  that  of  James  II.  and  alfo  that  of 
Geo.  I.  walked  two  of  the  king's  muficians  in  fcarlet  mantles,  playing  each  on  a facbot, 
and  another,  clad  in  like  manner,  playing  on  a double  curtal  or  balloon.  The  organ- 
blower  had  alfo  a place  in  the  two  procetlions  abovementioned,  having  on  him  a fliort  red 
coat,  with  a badge  on  bis  left  breath  viz.  a nightingale  of  filvcr,  gilt,  fitting  on  a fprig. 

t Formerly  there  were  in  London  many  wallers  who  taught  the  practice  of  finging 
by  the  fvllablcs : The  profcfiion  is  alluded  to  in  fome  of  the  comedies  writtten  abouc  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  But  finging  follows  fo  naturally  the  fmaliefl  degree  of  proficiency  on 
any  inttrument,  that  the  learning  ofboth  is  unneceflary  ; and  in  fall  thofe  that  teach  the 
iiarpfichord  are  now  the  only  tinging  matters,  that  wj  know  of,  except  a few.  illiterate 
profeflbrs,  who  travel  about  the  country,  and  teach  pfelmody  by  the  notes,  at  fuch  rates 
as  the  lower  fort  of  people  are  able  to  pay, 

thefe 
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thefe  was  the  reputed  author  of  the  Gazetteer,  a paper  written  in 
defence  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  administration,  and  was  by  the  writers 
on  the  fide  of  oppofition  Stigmatized  with  the  name  of  Court-evil  *. 

Alexander  Damascene,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel 
soya!  in  the  "reign  of  William  and  Mary,  compofed  fundry  fongs  pub- 
lished in  the  Theater  of  Mufick. 

Thomas  Dean,  orgaoift  of  Warwick  and  Coventry.  Some  airs 
of  his  composition  are  printed  in  the  Division- Violin.  He  flourished 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  accumulated  the  degrees  of 
bachelor  and  doctor  in  his  faculty  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  in 
*73»- 

John  Est,  a barber.  It  has  been  before  observed  that  the  pro- 
feSfion  of  mufic  had  fome  fort  of  connexion  with  the  trade  of  a bar- 
ber, and  that  a cittern  was  part  of  the  furniture  of  a barber’s  Shop.- 
This  man  was  firft  a final)  proficient  on  that  instrument,  but  after- 
wards took  to  the  Lyra. viol,  and  became  So  famous  a performer  on- 
it,  as  to  give  occafion  to  the  following  verfes,  which  are  here  infert- 
eJ,  not  for  their  goodnefs,  but  becaufe  they  are  evidence  of  a fa£t 
that  has  been  frequently  afierted  in  the  courfit  of  this  work. 

In  former  time 't  hath  been  upbrayded  thus,. 

That  barber’s  mufick  was  moft  barbarous. 

For  that  the  cittern  was  confin’d  unto 
The  Ladies  Fall,  or  John  come  kifs  me  now, 

Green  Sleeves,  and  Pudding  Pyes,  with  Punk’s  Delight* 
Winning  of  Bolloigne,  ESTex’  laft  good  night  -j% 

But,  Since  reduc’d  to  this  conformity. 

And  company  became  focicty. 

Each  barber  writes  himfelf,  in  ftri&eft  rules, 

Mafter,  or  bachelor  i’  th’  mufick  fchools. 

How  they  the  mere  mufitians  do  out-go, 

Thefe  one,  but  they  have  two  firings  to  their  bow. 

Barber  mufitians  who  are  excellent. 

As  well  at  chefi,  as  the  cafe  infirument, 

• In  a weekly  paper,  now  defervedly  forgotten,  entitled  the  'Weltminfter  Journal, 
Numb.  54,  for  Saturday,  December  4,  174a,  is  a fictitious  letter  fubferibed,  ‘ Ralph. 

• Courtcvil,  Organ-blower,  Eflayiit,  and  Historiographer.’ 
t Popular  tune*  fo  called. 

• Vql.  V.  E Hence- 
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Henceforth  each  Reward  Qiall  invite  his  gueft 
Unto  the  barber's  and  mufitian’s  feaft. 

Where  fit  ye  merry,  whilft  we  joy  to  fee 
Art  thus  embrac’d  by  ingenuity. 

Thomas  Farmer,  originally  one  of  the  waits  in  London,  was 
neverthelefs  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  mufic  of  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Cambridge  in  1684..  He  compofed  many  fongs  printed  in 
the  colleSions  of  his  time,  and  particularly  in  the  Theater  of  Mufic 
and  the  Treafury  of  Mufic,  and  was  the  author  of  two  very  fine  col- 
ledions  of  airs,  the  one  entitled  * A Confort  of  Mufick  in  four  parts, 

* containing  thirty-three  leflons,  beginning  with  an  overture,'  and 
another  * A fecond  Confort  of  Mufick  in  four  parts,  containing  eleven 

* leflons,  beginning  with  a Ground,’  both  printed  in  oblong  quarto, 
the  one  in  1686,  the  other  in  1690.  In  the  Orpheus  Britannicus 
is  an  elegy  on  his  death,  written  by  Tate  and  fet  by  Purcell,  by 
which  it  appears  that  he  died  young.  His  dwelling-houfe  was  in 
Martlet-court  in  Bow-ftreet,  Covent-gardcn. 

Daniel  Farr  ant,  fuppofed  to  be  a fon  of  Richard  Farrant, 
mentioned  vol.  III.  page  422,  was  one  of  the  firft  of  thofe  muficians 
who  fct  leflons  lyra-way  for  the  viol,  in  imitation  of  the  old  Englilh 
lute  and  Bandore. 

John  Goodgroome,  bred  a chorifter  at  Windfor,  a gentleman  of 
the  chapel  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  IF.  and  William  and  Mary,  com- 
pofed fongs,  printed  in  the  Treafury  of  Mufic.  One  of  the  fame 
name,  probably  his  fon,  was  about  fifty  years  ago  organift  of  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  in  Cornhill,  London. 

Richard  Goodson,  bachelor  in  mufic,  organift  of  New  college 
and  Chrift  Church,  Oxford,  eledted  profeflbr  in  that  univerfity  the 
nineteenth  of  July,  1682.  He  lies  buried  in  the  chapel  adjoining  to 
the  choir  of  Chrift  Church,  on  the  fouth  fide  thereof,  under  a ftone, 
on  which  is  the  following  infeription  : 

' H.  S.  E. 

* Richardus  Goodfon, 

* Hujus  Ecclefix  organifta, 

* Hujus  Academ.  Muf.  Prxledor, 

* Utriq;  Dclicix  et  Dccus. 

— * Ob.  Jan.  13,  1717-8.’ 

He 
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He  was  fucceeded  as  profeflor  and  organift  of  Cbrift  Church  by 
his  fon  Richard  Goodfon,  who  was  alfo  a bachelor  in  mufic,  and  the 
firft  organift-  of  Newbcry.  He  died  Jan.  9,  1 740-1,  and  lies  buried 
near  his  father. 

William  Hall,  one  of  the  royal  band,  temp.  Gul.  & Mar. 
compofed  fundry  airs  published  in  a collection  entitled  Tripla  Con- 
cordia. He  died  in  1700,  and  lies  buried  in  the  church-yard  of 
Richmond  in  Surrey.  On  his  grave-ftone  he  is  ftyled  William  Hall, 
a fuperior  violin. 


CHAP.  III. 

Henry  Hall,  born  about  the  year  1655,  the  fon  of  Capt.  Henry 
Hall,  of  New  Windfor,  was  educated  in  the  royal  chape],  and 
had  for  his  laft  mailer  Dr.  Blow.  His  firft  promotion  was  to  the  place 
of  organift  of  Exeter.  After  that  he  became  organift  of  Hereford, 
and  alio  a vicar  choral  in  the  lame  church.  He  died  March  30, 
1707,  and  lies  buried  under  a ftone  inferibed  to  his  memory  in  the 
cloiiler  of  the  college  of  the  vicars  of  Hereford  cathedral.  He  had 
a fon  of  both  his  names,  who  was  alio  organift  of  Hereford,  and  dying 
Jan.  22,  1713,  was  buried  near  his  father  in  the  abovementioned 
eloifter.  The  fimilar  lituation  of  thefe  two  perfons,  and  the  fmall 
difference  of  fix  years  between  the  time  of  the  death  of  both  father 
and  fon,  make  it  fomewhat  difficult  to  diftinguifti  them,  and  this 
difficulty  is  incrcafed  by  the  additional  circumftance  that  each  had  a 
talent  of  poetry.  The  elder  was  a found  mufician,  and  compofed 
fundry  anthems,  well  known  to  thofe  who  are  converfant  in  church- 
mufic.  He  alfo  wrote  commendatory  verfes  to  both  books  of  the  Or- 
pheus Britannicus:  in  thofe  to  the  firft  are  thefe  lines,  which  befpeak 
him  to  have  been  a fellow-difciple  with  Purcell  under  Blow,  and 
confequently  the  elder  of  the  two. 

i Hail ! and  for  ever  hail  harmonious  fhade  1 
* I lov'd  thee  living,  and  admire  thee  dead. 

* Apollo’s  harp  at  once  our  fouls  did  ftrike, 

* We  learnt  together,  but  not  learnt  alike : 

Ez  * Though 
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' * Though  equal  care  our  mafter  might  bcftow, 

■*  Yet  only.  Purcell  e’er  fljall  equal  Blow  : 

* For  thou,  by  heaven  fbr  wondrous  things  defign’d, 

* Left’ll  thy  companion  lagging  far  behind.' 

Prefixed  to  the  Amphion  Anglicus  are  commendatory  verfes,  fub- 
fcribed  Hfenry  Hall,  organift  of  Hereford,  addrefted  to  his  efteemed 
friend  Dr.  Blow  upon  publiftting  his  book  of  Songs,  upon  which  it 
may  be  obferved  that  as  they  are  written  in  a very  familiar  ftyle,  and 
contain  not  the  lead:  intimation  that  the  relation  of  mafter  and  fcholar 
ever  fublifted  between  them,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  thefe  were  writ- 
ten by  the  younger  Hall.  The  following  are  the  concluding  lines  of 
this  addrefs.  .... 

* Thus  while  you  fpread  your  fame,  at  home  I fit, 

* Amov’d  by  fate,  from  melody  and  wit, 

* The  Britifh  bard  on  harp  a Treban  * plays, 

■*  With  grated  ears  I faunter  out  my  days  { 

* Shore’s  moft  harmonious  tube  ne’er  ftrikes  mycar-J*, 

* Nought  of  the  bard  befides  his  fame  I hear: 

■*  No  chanting  at  St.  Paul’s  regales  my  fenfes, 

* I’m  only  vers’d  in  Ufum  Herefordenfis. 

* But  if  by  chance  fome  charming  piece  I view, 

* By  all  carefs’d  becaufe  put  forth  by  you  ; 

* As  when  of  old,  a knight  long  loft  in  love, 

* Whofe  Phillis  neither  brine  nor  blood  cou’d  move, 

* Throw’s  down  his  lance,  and  lays  his  armour  by, 

* And  falls  from  errantry  to  elegy  : 

* But  if  fome  mighty  hero’s  fame  he  hears, 

* That  like  a torrent  all  before  him  bears, 

* In  hafte  he  mounts  his  trufty  fteed  again, 

* And  led  by  glory,  fcow’rs  along  the  plain  s 

* So  I with  equal  ardour  feize  my  flute, 

* And  firing  again  my  long-negle<3ed  lute.’ 

The  above  lines  are  far  from  being  deftitute  of  merit,  but  there 
are  verfes  of  the  lame  author  that  have  gained  him  a rank  among  our 

• Probably  a kind  of  tune  peculiar  to  the  harp. 

t The  trumpet  of  Serjeant  Shore,  who  is  mentioned  page  jai  of  the  preceding  volume. 

poets. 
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poets.  A ballad  of  his  on  the  Jubilee  in  1700  found  its  way  into  a 
collection  iirtwo  volumes,  printed  by  Lintot,  andcalled  Pope’s  Mif- 
cellany,  as  containing  in  it  Windfor  Foreft,  the  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
Eloifa  to  Abelard,  and  other  of  his  bcft  poems ; and  hi  a collection 
entitled  the  Grove,  confiding  of  original  poems  and  tranflations  by 
WaUh,  Donne,  Dryden,  Butler,  Suckling,  and  others,  published 
in  1721  *,  are  as  many  of  Hall's  poems  as  probably  could  be  found. 
Among  them  is  that  well  known  ballad  beginning  * All  in  the  land 

* of  cyder,’  and  thefe  verfes  that  follow,  addreffed  to  Mr.  R.  C.  who 
«very  year  fent  him  a Dun  a little  before  St.  Paul's  day. 

* If  rhime  for  rhino  could  atone, 

* Or  wit  ftavc  off  an  ardent  dun, 

* If  words  in  fwecteft  numbers  chofe, 

‘ Would  but  wipe  off  our  ticking  profe, 

* How  bleft  a life  would  poets  lead, 

* And,  ah  ! how  punctual  you’d  be  paid  I 

* But  fince  the  greateft  ftroke  of  wit, 

4 Will  not  compound  the  meaneft  debt, 

4 Nor  fifty  feet  in  Congreve’s  mufe 
4 Tick  with  old  Tranter  -f*  for  two  (hoes  j 
4 Nor  all  the  rhymes  great  Dryden  wrote, 

* Prevail  to  truft  him  for  a coat  1 

* Know,  Robin,  I defign  you  money, 

* To  face  the  fair  now  falling  on  you  J. 

* But  of  the  Saints  both  great  and  fmall, 

* There’s  none  torments  me  like  Saint  Paul, 

« Who  yearly  perfecutes  the  poor, 

* As  he  did  Chriftians  heretofore  : 

* For  dill  about  that  holy  tide, 

* When  folk  to  fair  of  Briftol  ride, 

* More  dunning  bills  to  me  are  brought, 

* Than  e’er  the  Saint  epiftles  wrote. 

* But  here  the  difference  is,  we  fee, 

‘ He  wrote  to  Heathens,  they  to  me. 

• In  this  collection  are  fnndry  poems,  written  by  Kenrick,  a doAor  both  in  di- 
vinity and  phyfic.  He  wrote  for  Purcell  thofe  two  fongs  in  the  Orpheus  Britannicui, 

* When  Teucer  from  his  father  fled,’  and  ‘ Neftor  who  did  to  thrice  man’s  age  attain,’ 
which  are  primed  in  the  collection  abovementioned. 

t A fhoenuker.  t Briftol  fair. 

* Nor 
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* Nor  can  I blame  their  cleanly  calling, 

* So  often  from  their  faith  for  falling, 

* Since  many  a one  thro’  fly  deceivers 

* Have  been  undone  by  being  believers. 

* But,  Robin,  this  is  not  your  cafe, 

* Whom  heav'n  fome  coin  has  giv’n,  and  grace  $ 

* Who  gruff  when  fober,  bright  when  mellow, 

* Art  in  the  main  a pretty  fellow.’ 

In  the  fame  colledlion  are  the  following  lines  of  his  on  the  Vigo 
expedition. 

* Whilft  this  bumper  flands  by  me  brim  full  of  cydero, 

* A fig  for  king  Philip  and  Portocarrcro  ; 

* With  the  finoke  of  my  pipe  thus  all  my  cares  vanifh, 

* Whilft,  with  their  own  filver,  we  purchafe  the  Spanifh  *, 

* And  fince  the  whole  Flota  is  taken  or  funk,  boys, 

* We’ll  be,  as  becomes  us,  exceedingly  drunk  boys.’ 

Moft  of  the  mufical  compofitions  with  the  name  Henry  Hall  are  to 
be  aferibed  to  the  elder  of  the  two  of  that  name,  for  it  is  not  clear 
that  the  younger  was  the  author  of  any  ; and  indeed  it  feems  that 
his  character  of  a mufician  is  loft  in  that  of  a poet. 

William  Inglott,  organift  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Nor- 
wich, fhould  have  had  a place  in  a preceding  page,  as  having  lived 
at  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century ; neverthelefs,  rather  than  omit  itK 
a memoir  of  him  is  here  inferted.  He  lies  buried  in  the  above- 
mentioned  cathedral,  and,  by  an  infeription  to  his  memory,  feema 
to  have  been  in  his  day  a famous  organift,  at  leaft  Dr.  Croft  may 
be  fuppofed  to  have  thought  fo  when  he  repaired  his  monument,  on, 
which  are  the  following  lines  : 

* Here  William  Inglott  organift  doth  reft, 

* Whofe  art  in  mufick  this  cathedral  bleft, 

* For  defcant  moft,  for  voluntary  all, 

‘ He  part  on  organ,  fong  and  virginall  r 

* He  left  this  life  at  age  of  fixty-feven, 

* And  here  ’mongft  angells  all  lings  firft  in  heav'n-, 

* Spanifh  tobacco : la  Dr.  Aldrich’s  fmoaking  catch  the  concluding  words  are 
* a pipe  of  Spanith.’ 

‘His, 
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4 His  fame  flies  far,  his  name  (hall  never  die, 

* See  art  and  age  here  crown  his  memorie. 

* Non  digitis  Inglotte  tuis  terreflria  tangis  j 
‘ Tangis  nunc  digitis  organa  celfa  poli. 

* Anno  Dom.  1621. 


* Buried  the  laft  day  This  eredled  the  15th  day 

* of  December  1621.  of  June  1622. 

* Nc  forma  hujulce  monumenti  injuria 

* Temporum  pen&  deleti,  difpereat,  exculpi 

* Ornavit  Gul.  Croft,  Reg.  Capellse  in 

* Arte  Mufici  Difcipul.  Prasfedlus.' 


Simon  Ives  was  a lay  vicar  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  till  driven 
from  thence  by  the  ufurpation,  when  he  became  a finging-mafter 
and  a teacher  in  private  families.  He  and  Henry  Lawes  were  made 
choice  of  to  compofe  the  airs,  leflons,  and  fongs  of  the  mafque  pre- 
fented  by  the  four  inns  of  court  before  king  Charles  I.  and  his  queen 
at  Whitehall,  on  Candlemas  night  1633  *.  Many  catches  and  rounds 
of  Ives  are  to  be  found  in  Hilton’s  collc&ion,  and  in  Playford’s  Mu- 
fical  Companion,  as  are  alfo  Angle  fongs  among  the  Ayres  and  Dia- 
logues publifhed  in  his  time.  He  died  in  the  parilh  of  Chrift  Church, 
London,  1662.  Whitelock  in  his  Memorials  gives  him  the  charac- 
ter of  an  excellent  mufician  and  a worthy  man. 

William  Kino,  organift  of  New  College,  Oxford,  fet  to  mufic 
Cowley’s  Miftrefs,  and  publiflied  it  with  this  title,  * Poems  of  Mr. 
‘ Cowley  and  others  compofed  into  fongs  and  ayres,  with  a thorough- 
* bafle  to  the  Theorbo,  Harpfecon,  or  Bafe-violl.’  fol.  Oxford  1668. 

Robert  King,  bachelor  in  mufic,  of  Cambridge,  1696,  one«of 
the  band  of  William  and  Mary.  He  compofed  fundry  airs  printed 
in  the  Tripla  Concordia  •,  and  fet  to  mufic  many  fongs  printed  in 
the  Theater  of  Mufic. 

John  Lenton,  one  of  the  band  of  king  William  and  queen  Mary, 
was  a mailer  of  the  flute.  He  compofed  and  publilhed,  in  conjunct- 
ion with  Mr.  Toilet,  hereafter  mentioned,  a work  entitled  * A con- 


• See  vol.  IV.  page  $o. 
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* fort  of  muiick  in  three  parts.’  Some  batdhes  of  his  compofition  are 
printed  in  the  Pleafant  Mufical  Companion. 

Henry  Loosemore,  bachelor  in  mufic  of  Cambridge,  1640,  and 
organift  firft  of  King’s  college,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Exeter.  Hecompofed  fervices  and  anthems.  One  of  this 
name,  a lay  finger  or  organift  of  Exeter  cathedral,  is  faid  to  have 
built  the  organ  which  was  ere&ed  in  that  church  at  the  reftoration. 

George  Loosemore,  bachelor  in  mufic  of  Trinity  college,. 
Cambridge. 

Alphonsos  Marsh  was  a gentleman  of  the  chapel  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  Sundry  fongs  of  his  compofition,  as  alfo  of  a fon  of 
his,  of  both  his  names,  are  extant  in  the  Treafury  of  Mufick,  and 
other  colle&ions  of  that  time. 

John  Newton,  dodtor  in  divinity,  and  redtor  of  Rofs  in  Here- 
fordfhire,  a perfon  of  great  learning  and  (kill  in  the  mathematics,  was 
the  author  of  the  * Englifh  Academy,  or  a brief  Introdudlion  to  the 
‘ feven  liberal  Arts,’  in  which  mufic,  as  one  of  them,  is  largely  treated 
of.  It  was  published  in  odtavo,  anno  1667.  Vide  Athen.  Oxon. 
col.  632. 

Roger  Nightingale,  a clergyman,  and  one  of  the  chapel  at 
the  reftoration,  was  then  an  old  man.  He  had  been  of  the  chapel  to# 
Charles  I.  and,  even  before  the  commencement  of  that  king’s  reign, 
diftinguilhed  as  a finger.  He  dwelt  with  Williams,  bifliop  of  Lin- 
coln, at  Bugden  in  Huntingdonfhirc,  the  epifeopaf  feat ; and  when 
that  prelate  was  tranflated  to  York,  he  took  Nightingale  with  him 
to  Cawood-caftle,  and,  as  a mark  of  his  favour,  gave  him  a lcafe 
worth  500I.  to  be  fold  *. 

Francis  Piggot,  bachelor  in  mufic  of  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge, 1698,  and  firft  organift  of  the  Temple  church.  He  fuccced- 
cd  Purcell  as  one  of  the  organifts  of  the  royal  chapel.  An  anthem  of 
his,  * I was  glad,'  is  extant  in  many  cathedrals.  He  had  a fon,  who 
fucceeded  him  as  organift  of  the  Temple,  and  was  alfo  organift  of 
Windfor  chapel,  but  coming  into  a large  fortune  upon  thedeceafeof 
a relation,  Dr.  John  Pelling,  redlor  of  St.  Anne,  Weftminfter,  he  rc- 

* Bifliop  Williams  was  very  beneficent  to  mufleians.  Happening  to  hear  feme  com- 

CGtions  of  Michael  Efl,  to  whom  he  was  quite  a (hanger,  he  fettled  an  annuity  on  him 
his  life,  moved  by  no  other  conGderation  than  his  merit  in  his  profeflion.  Sec 
vol.  XV.  page  25. 
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tired  to  Windfor,  and  either  refigned  his  places,  or  did  his  duty 
by  deputies. 

John  Reading,  a fcholarof  Dr.  Blow,  was  a lay  vicar,  and  alfo 
mailer  of  the  children  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Lincoln.  Remov- 
ing from  thence,  he  became  organitl  of  the  parifh  church  of  St.  John, 
Hackney,  and  afterwards  of  St.  Dunflan  in  the  Weft,  and  St.  Mary 
Woolnoth,  London.  He  publifhed  a colledtion  of  anthems  of  his 
compoGtion  with  this  Grange  title,  * By  Subfcription  a Book  of  new 

* Anthems,  containing  a Hundred  Plates  fairly  Engraven,  with  a 

* Thorough  Bafs  figur’d  for  the  Organ  or  Harpficord  with  proper 

* Retornels.  By  John  Reading,  Organift  of  St.  John’s  Hackneys 

* Educated  in  the  Chappie  Royal,  under  the  late  famous  Dr.  John 

* Blow.  Price  10.  Shillings.’  He  died  a few  years  ago  in  a very 
advanced  age. 

Vaughan  Richardson,  a fcholar  of  Dr.  Blow,  and  organift  of 
the  cathedral  of  Winchefter.  He  publifhed,  in  the  year  1706,  A 
Colledlion  of  Songs  for  one,  two,  and  three  voices,  accompanied 
with  inftruments,  and  compofed  fundry  anthems,  which  arc  well 
known  in  mod  cathedrals, 

Rosingrave,  educated  in  the  chapel  royal,  and  a fel- 
low difciple  of  Purcell,  became  organift  of  Salilbury,  afterwards  of 
Chrift  church  Dublin.  lie  had  two  funs  muficians,  one  of  whom, 
named  Thomas,  having  been  fent  by  his  father  into  Italy  to  ftudy  in 
the  year  1710,  returning  to  England,  was  cledted  organift  of  the 
parilh  church  of  St.  George,  Hanover-fquare  j the  other  remained  in 
Ireland,  and  was  his  father’s  fucceflbr. 

Theodore  Stefkins,  one  of  the  fineft  performers  on  the  lute 
in  his  time,  and  as  fuCh  he  is  celebrated  by  Salmon  in  his  Eflay  to 
the  Advancement  of  Mufic.  There  were  two  other  perfons  of  this 
name,  Frederic  and  Chriftian,  fons  of  the  former,  who  were  of  the 
band  of  William  and  Mary  ; the  latter  was  living  in  1711. 

William  Thatcher,  born  at  Dublin,  and  bred  there  under 
Randal  Jewit,  came  into  England  and  taught  on  the  virginals  be- 
fore and  after  the  reftoration.  He  died  in  London  about  1678. 

Thomas  Tollet.  This  perfon  compofed  that  well  known 
ground  known  by  his  name;  and  publilhed  directions  to  play  on  the 
French  flajolet.  In  conjunction  with  John  Lenton,  mentioned  above, 
hi  compofed  and  publilhed  about  the  year  1694,  a work  entitled 
Vol.  V.  F . A Con- 
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A Confort  of  Mufick  in  three  parts.  A daughter  of  his  was  a dan- 
cer at  Goodman’s  Fields  playhoufe  about  the  year  1728,  when  that 
theatre  was  firft  opened. 

To  thefc  may  be  added  the  following  names  of  famous  organifts, 
celebrated  performers  on  particular  instruments,  and  compofers  of 
muGc  of  various  kinds,  who  flourished  during  the  above  period. 

Isaac  Blackwell.  This  perfon  compofed  fongs,  printed  in  a 
collection  entitled  ‘ Choice  Ayres,  Songs,  and  Dialogues  to  fing  to 
* the  Theorbo-lute  and  Bafs-viol,’  fol.  1675.  There  are  fome  com- 
positions of  his  for  the  church  in  the  books  of  the  royal  chapel,  and 
in  thofe  of  Weftrainfter-abbey.  Bowman,  organift  of 

Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  James  Cooper,  organift  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Norwich,  and  there  buried.  Cotton,  alfo  organist 

of  the  fame  jcathedral,  and  there  buried.  William  Davis,  one  of 
the  choir,  and  mafter  of  the  children  of  the  cathedral  of  Worcefter. 
Edward  and  John  Dyer,  dancing-mafters  by  profeilion,  but  both 
excellent  mulicians  ; they  lived  about  the  time  of  the  restoration,  and 
had  their  dwelling  in  Shoe-lane,  London.  James  Hart,  a gentle- 
man of  the  chapel  in  the  reign  of  king  William  and  queen  Mary. 
James  Hawkins,  the  father  and  fon,  the  one  organift  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Ely,  the  other  Of  that  of  Peterborough.  William  Mine,  or- 
ganift of  Gloucester.  George  Holmes,  organift  of  Lincoln.  Ben- 
jamin Lamb,  organift  of  Eton  college,  and  verger  of  the  chapel  of 
St.  George  at  Windfor  : He  compofed  many  anthems.  John  Moss, 
compofer  of  fundry  fongs  in  the  Trcafury  of  Mufic.  Nor- 

ris, mafter  of  the  children  of  the  fame  cathedral  of  Lincoln. 

Paisible,  a famous  mafter  of  the  flute,  and  a compofer  for 
that  inftrument.  Thomas  Pleasants,  organift  of  the  cathedral  of 
Norwich,  and  there  buried.  Charles  Quarles,  bachelor  in  mu- 
sic of  Cambridge,  1698,  and  organift  of  Trinity  college  there.  John 
Rogers,  fervant  to  Charles  II.  a famous  lutenift,  lived  near  Alderf- 
gate,  and  died  about  the  year  1663.  Anthon  y Wakely, organift 
of  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury.  John  Walter,  organift  of  the  col- 
legiate church  of  Eton,  and  one  of  the  choir  at  Windfor.  Thomas 
Wanless,  bachelor  in  mufic  of  Cambridge,  169$,  and  organift  of 
York  cathedral.  Thomas  Williams,  organift  of  St.  John’s  col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
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Giuseppe  Torelli,  a native  of  Verona,  academico  filarmonico 
di  Bologna,  and  a famous  performer  on  the  violin,  was  concert* 
mailer  at  Anfpach  about  the  year  1703.  After  that  he  removed  to 
Bologna,  and  became  maeftro  di  cappella  in  the  church  of  San  Pctro- 
nio  in  that  city.  He  compofed  and  publilhcd  fundry  collections  of 
airs  and  fonatas  for  violins,  but  the  molt  confiderable  of  his  works  - 
is  his  eighth  opera,  published  at  Bologna  by  his  brother,  Felice  To* 
rclli  after  the  death  of  the  author,  viz.  in  1709,  entitled  * Concerti 
* groffi  con  una  pa'ftorale  peril  fantilTimo  natale,’ confifting  of  twelve 
concertos  * a due  violini  concertini,  due  violini  ripieni  viola  a cem- 
‘ balo.’  He  is  faid  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  that  noble  fpecics 
of  inftrumental  compofition  the  Concerto  groflo. 

Zaccaria  Tevo,  a native  ofSacca,  a city  in  Sicily,  a Francifcan 
monk,  bachelor  in  divinity,  and  a profelTor  or  roafter  of  muftc  in  Ve- 
nice, publilhcd  in  the  year  1706,  in  quarto,  a work  entitled  II  Mulico 
Teltore,  containing  in  fubftancc  the  whole  of  what  has  been  writ- 
ten on  the  fubjedt  by  Boctius,  Franchinus,  Galilei,  Merfennus,  Kir- 
chcr,  and,  in  Ihort  almoft  every  other  author  on  the  fubjeCt  of  mu- 
fic.  As  the  works  of  thefe  have  been  mentioned  in  order  as  their 
names  have  occurred,  there  feems  to  be  but  little  occafion  for  a more 
particular  account  ofTevo’s  book  than  the  following  Index,  con- 
taining the  heads  of  the  feveral  chapters,  will  furnilh.  Ncverthe- 
lefs  it  may  be  remarked  that  he  is  fo  liberal  in  his  quotations  from 
the  Margarita  Philofophica  of  Gregory  Reifch  *,  that  almoft  the 
whole  of  the  trad  on  mufic  therein  contained  is  inferted  in  the  Mu- 
lico Teftorc  of  Tevo. 

PARTE  P R I M A. 

Cap.  1.  Del  Titolo  dell’  Opera. 

, Cap.  11.  Della  Definitione,  e Divilione  della  Mufica. 

Cap.  in.  Della  Mufica  mondana. 

Cap.  iv.  Della  Mufica  humana. 

Cap.  v.  Della  Mufica  Armonica. 

Cap.  vi.  Della  Mufica  Metrics,  e Ritmica. 

Cap.  vii.  Della  Mufica  Organica. 

* See  the  account  of  this  book  in  vol.  II.  page  385. 
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Cap.  viii.  Della  Mufica  Piana,  e Mefurata. 

Cap.  lx.  Della  Mufica  Teorica,  & Infpettiva. 

Cap.  x.  Della  Mufica  Prattica,  & Attiva. 

Cap.  xi.  Dell’  Inventionc  della  Mufica. 

Cap.  xii.  Della  Propagatione  della  Mufica. 

Cap.  xiii.  Qual  foflc  l'Antica  Mufica. 

Cap.  xiv.  Quanto  foflc  rozza  l’Antica  MuGca. 

Cap.  xv.  Degl’  effetti  della  Mufica.  i 

Cap.  xvi.  Dell’  invcntione  del  Cantar  in  confonanza. 

Cap.  xvii.  Del  detritnento  della  Mufica. 

Cap.  xvm.  A che  fine  fi  deve  impararc  la  Mufica. 

Cap.  xix.  Qual  fii  il  vero  Mufico. 

Cap.  xx.  Della  difefa  della  Mufica,  e Cantar  moderno. 

PARTE  SECOND  A. 

Cap.  i.  Delle  Voci,  e fuoni  in  Commune. 

Cap.  il.  Della  definitione  delle  Voci,  e fuoni. 

Cap.  hi.  Della  formatione  della  Voce. 

Cap.  iv.  Della  varieta  delle  Voci,  e Suoni. 

Cap.  v.  Della  formatione,  e propagatione  de  fuoni  nell’  Aria; 
Cap.  vi.  Come  vengono  comprefe  le  voci,  e fuoni  dal  fcnfo  dell* 
udito.  ' 

Cap.  vii.  Dell'  inventione  delle  Figure  Muficali. 

Cap.  viii.  Del  Tuono,  e Semituono. 

Cap.  ix.  Che  cofa  fii  Mufico  intervallo. 

Cap.  x.  Delli  Tetracordi,  e Generi  della  Mufica. 

Cap.  xi.  Del  Sifiema  Greco,  &c  antico,  fua  inventione,  e divifione. 
Cap.  xii.  Del  Sifiema  di  Guido  Aretino. 

Cap.  xiii.  Del  Sifiema  principato  comparato  alle  quattro  Parti,  & 
alia  tafiatura  dell’  Organo. 

Cap.  xiv.  Della  Melopeia. 

C»p.  xv.  Della  proprieta  del  Canto. 

Cap.  xvi.  Delle  quattro  parti  Muficali,  e loro  nature. 

Cap.  xvii.  Delle  Mutationi. 

Cap.  xvm.  Della  Battuta. 

Cap.  xix.  Degl’  Eflempii  di  qualfivoglia  Battuta. 

Cap.  xx.  Degl’  AfFctti  caufati  dalla  modulatione  delle  Parti. 

PARTE 
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PARTE  TERZA. 

Cap.  1.  Che  fii  contrapunto,  confonanza,  difl’onanza,  numero 
fonoro. 

Cap.  11.  Dellc  confonanze,  e diffonanze  in  particolare,  e loro  for- 
matione  in  ordine  Pratico. 

Cap.  in.  Della  confideratione  del  Numero  in  ordine  Armonico. 
Cap.  iv.  Dellc  proportioni  in  ordine  Armonico. 

Cap.  v.  Dellc  dimoftrationi  delie  confonanze,  e diffonanze  in  or- 
dine Tcorico. 

Cap.  vi.  Del  modo  di  formare  li  Paffaggi. 

Cap.  vii.  Che  non  fl  poflino  fare  due  confonanze  perfette  del  me- 
defimo  genere. 

Cap.  viii.  Delli  Paffaggi  del  Unifono. 

Cap.  ix.  Delli  Paflaggi  della  terza  maggiorc,  e minore. 

Cap.  x.  Delli  paflaggi  della  Quinta. 

Cap.  xi.  Delli  paflaggi  della  Sefla  maggiorc,  e minore.. 

Cap.  xii.  Delli  paflaggi  dell’  Ottava. 

Cap.  xiii.  Dclle  diffonanze  in  commune. 

Cap.  xiv.  Delli  paflaggi  della  Seconda. 

Cap.  xv.  Delli  paffaggi  della  Quarta. 

Cap.  xvi.  Delli  paffaggi  della  Qparta  fuperflua,  e della  Quinta 
diminuta. 

Cap.  xvii.  Delli  paffaggi  della  Settima. 

Cap.  xviii.  Delle  Legature,  e dclle  Sincope. 

Cap.  xix.  Delle  due  diffonanze,  e dclle  due  Negre. 

Cap.  xx.  Di  alcunc  offervationi  per  le  Parte  d«  mezzo. 

. PARTE  QUARTA. 

Cap.  1.  Di  alcunc  rcgole  generali  del  Contrapunto. 

Cap.  11.  Dellc  fpetie  del  Contrapunto. 

Cap.  in.  Modo  di  formare  rArmonial'Teftura  a due,  e piii  voci 
per  Contrapunto  femplicc. 

Cap.  iv.  Delli  Tuoni,  6 Modi  Armoniali  fecondo  gl’  Antichi. 

Cap.  v.  Delli  Tuoni,  b Modi  Armoniali  fecondo  li  Moderni. 

Cap.  vi.  Del  modo  di  formare  il  Contrapunto  a due,  e piu  voci,  e 
dellc  fue  cadenze. 

Cap. 
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Cap.  vxi.  Delle  regolc  per  la  formatione  del  Contrapunto  fopra  il 
BafTo. 

Cap.  vin.  Delle  Cadenze  degli  otloTuoni  delli  Moderni. 

Cap.  ix.  Della  natura,  e proprieta  delli  Tuoni. 

Cap.  x.  Del  Contrapunto  Fugato  in  genere. 

Cap.  xi.  Della  Fuga  in  particolarc,  e delle  fue  Specie. 

Cap.  xii.  Delle  Imitationi. 

Cap.  xm.  Delli  Duo,  e Fughe  per  tutti  li  Tuoni. 

Cap.  xiv.  Delli  Canoni. 

Cap.  xv.  Della  formatione  di  piii  foggetti. 

Cap.  xvi.  Delli  Contrapunti  doppii. 

Cap.  xvii.  Del  modo  di  rivoltare  le  Parti,  e Soggetti. 

Cap.  xvm.  Del  modo  di  formare  le  Compofitioni  con  Voci,  £c 
Iftrumenti. 

Cap.  xix.  Della  Mufica  Finta,  e Trafportationc  delli  Tuoni. 

Cap.  xx.  & Ultimo.  Congedo  dell*  Auttorc  al  fuo  Mufico  Teflore. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  of  the  feveral  treatifes  on  mulic  by 
Italian  authors,  from  the  time  of  Franchinus  downwards,  that  the 
latter  have  for  the  mod  part  been  but  repetitions  of  the  former  j and 
this  might  be  objefled  to  Tevo’s  book  j but  when  it  is  confidered  that 
notwithftanding  the  copioufnefs  of  the  fubjeft,  it  is  concife,  and  at 
the  fame  time  perfpicuous,  it  may  well  be  confidered  as  a valuable 
abridgment,  abounding  with  a great  variety  of  learning  and  ufeful 
inftrudtion. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Pietro  Torri,  an  Italian  by  birth,  was,  in  the  younger  part  of 
his  life,  chamber-mufician  to  the  Margrave  of  Bareith;  after  that 
he  became  chapel-mafter  of  the  great  church  at  Brufiels.  It  is  faid  that 
he  was  a difciple  of  Steffani,  which  is  probable,  feeing  that  his  com- 
pofitions  are  chiefly  duets  and  clofe  imitations  of  the  ftyle  of  that 
mailer.  One  of  the  molt  celebrated  of  his  compofitions  of  this  kind 
is  a duet  entitled  Heraclitus  and  Democritus,  in  which  the  affedlions 
of  laughing  and  weeping  are  contrafted  and  exprefled  with  Angular 
art  and  ingenuity.  He  died  about  the  year  1722.  The  fame  of  his 
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excellence  was  very  great  throughout  all  Flanders ; and  it  is  laid  that 
in  queen  Anne's  time,  while  we  were  at  war  with  the  French,  hi* 
houfe  bejng  in  fome  danger,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  gave  particu- 
lar orders  that  it  fhould  be  protected  from  violence  j in  gratitude  for 
which  inftance  of  generofity,  he  prefented  the  duke  with  a manu- 
fcript,  containing  fome  of  the  mod  valuable  of  his  compofitions, 
which  are  yet  remaining  in  the  family  library. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  prcfent  century  mufic  flourithed  greatly 
tinder  the  patronage  of  the  emperor  Leopold,  who  was  himfelf  not 
only  a judge,  but  a great  madcr  of  the  fcience  j as  an  evidence  where- 
of there  are  yet  extant  many  compofitions  made  by  him  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  his  own  chapel.  He  was  a great  friend  of  Kircher,  as  alfo  to 
Thiel  of  Naumburg,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  volume,  page  233. 
To  the  latter  he  made  many  preients  in  reward  of  his  excellent  com- 
pofitions. 

The  anonymous  author  of  the  life  of  this  prince,  publifhed  at  Lon- 
don in  1708,  in  the  charadtcr  which  he  gives  of  him,  fpeaks  parti- 
cularly to  his  affedtion  for  mufic,  and  reprefents  the  perfonal  indigni- 
ties, to  which  his  love  of  it  fometimes  expofed  him,  in  the  following 
paflage. 

* This  perfon  was  verfed  in  mod  of  the  fpeculative  fciences,  and 
*■  underdood  mufick  to  perfedtion,  and  had  feveral  pieces  of  his  own 
compofing  fung  in  his  own  chapel,  and  therefore  he  had  feveral 
*-  muficians,  efpecially  Italians,  about  him,  who  fhewed  themfelvcs 

* very  infolent  upon  divers  occafions,  and  more  than  once  refufed  to 

* fing  in  the  face  of  the  emperor  himfelf  and  his  court,  upon  pre- 
*■  fence  their  falaries  were  not  well  paid  them  ; and  this,  upon  a re- 

* prefentation  to-his  Imperial  majedy,  what  punifhment  they  de- 

* ferved,  gave  him  occafion  jedingly  to  anlwer,  that  thefe  fellows, 

* when  they  are  deprived  of  their  virility,  might  at  the  fame  time 

* lofe  part  of  their  brains.  The  impertinence  of  thefe  eunuchs  may 
*-  be  judged  of  by  the  behaviour  of  one  of  them  a little  before  the 

* emperor’s  death.  This  perfon  crouding  into  the  chapel  where  he 

* had  at  that  time  no  part  of  the  mufic,  and  prefiing  upon  a foreign  t 

* knight  to  make  way  for  him,  which  the  other  was  not  forward  to 

* do,  the  eunuch  angrily  faid  to  him,  “ Ego  fum  Antonius  M.  Mu- 
“ ficus  facra  Caifares  majedatis.” 

T.hc  principal  muficiaus  io  the  court  of  the  emperor  Leopold  were, 

his 
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his  chapel-mafter  Fux  and  his  vice  chapel-mafters  Caldara  and  Ziani, 
all  three  very  great  men,  but  diffc  rently  endowed,  the  firft  being  a 
theorift,  the  others  mere  practical  muficians.  Here  follows  an  ac- 
count of  them  feverally. 

Johann  Joseph  Fux  was  a native  of  Stiria,  a province  of  Ger- 
many in  the  circle  of  Auftria.  In  1707  he  publifhed  at  Nuremberg 
a work  of  his  compofition  entitled  ‘ Concentum  mufico-inftrumcn- 

* tale  in  7 partitas  divilum,'  and  alfo  compofed  an  opera  called 
Eliza,  for  the  birth  of  the  emprefs  Elizabeth  Chriftiana,  which  was 
printed  at  Amfterdam  by  Le  Cene.  But  he  is  better  known  to  the 
world  by  his  * Gradus  ad  Parnafj’um,  live  manududtio  ad  compofitio- 

* nem  mufica’  regularem,  metbodo  nova  ac  certa,  nondum  ante  tam 

* exadto  ordine  in  lucem  edita,’  printed  in  the  year  1725,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  who  defrayed  the  whole  expence  of 
the  publication.  This  work  is  printed  in  a folio  volume,  divided 
into  two  books,  and  merits  particular  notice. 

In  the  preface  he  gives  as  reafons  for  writing  his  book,  that  many 
learned  men  have  written  on  the  fpeculative  part  of  inufic,  but  few  on 
the  praQicc*,  and  that  the  precepts  of  thefc  latter  are  not  fuflicient- 
ly  clear  : For  thefe  reafons  he  fays,  and  farther  becaufc  many  young 
ftudents  of  his  acquaintance  had  teflified  an  ardent  delire  of  know- 
ledge in  the  fciencc,  but  were  not  able  to  attain  it  for  want  of  proper 
inftrudtors,  he  at  firft  gave  ledturcs  to  fuch,  and  continued  fo  to  do 
for  near  thirty  years,  during  which  time  he  had  ferved  three  empe- 
rors of  the  Romans.  At  length  recollcdling  that  fentiment  of  Plato 
recorded  by  Cicero,  viz.  that  wc  were  not  born  for  ourfelves,  but  for 
our  country,  our  parents,  and  our  friends,  he  determined  to  give  his 
labours  to  the  world,  and  now  offers  them  to  the,  public,  with  an 
apology  for  the  work,  that  he  was  frequently  interrupted  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  it  by  ficknefs,  and  the  neceftary  attendance  in  the  difeharge 
of  his  fundtion. 

The  firft  book  is  altogether  fpeculative,  its  principal  fubjedt  being 
number,  with  the  proportions  and  differences  thereof.  The  propor- 
tions that  refpedt  mufic  the  author  makes  to  be  five,  namely,  mul- 
tiple, fuperparticular,  fuperpart-ient,  multiple-fupcrparticular,  and 
multiple-fuperpartient. 

* In  this  affertion  Fux  is  grofsly  miftaken:  Franchinus,  Zarlino,  Zaccone,  Artufi, 
Rerardi,  the  elder  Bononcini,  Gafparini,  and  many  others,  whom  we  hare  enumerated, 
have  written  rxprctsly  on  the  fubjedt  of  pradlicai  muGc. 

The 
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The  divifion  of  proportion  he  fays  is  threefold,  namely,  into  arith- 
metical, harmonical,  and  geometrical,  of  all  which  an  explanation  has 
been  given  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  work.  He  next  deferibes  the 
fevcral  operations  for  the  multiplication,  addition,  and  fubtradlion  of 
ratios ; applying  the  rules  laid  down  by  him  to  the  difeovery  of  the 
ratios  of  the  feveral  intervals  contained  in  the  odlave. 

Towards  the  conclulion  of  this  book  the  author  obferves  that  the 
genera  of  the  ancient  Greeks  were  three  ; but  that  the  moderns  had 
retrained  them  to  two,  namely,  the  diatonic  and  chromatic,  the 
commixture  of  which  he  fays  he  does  not  difapprove  : But  he  moil 
carneftly  difiuadcs  the  muficians  of  his  time  againft  the  ufe  of  the 
mixed  genus  in  the  compofition  of  church-mufic,  having,  as  he  fays, 
by  long  pradlice  and  experience  found  that  the  diatonic  alone  is  moft 
fuitatfle  to  this  ftyle. 

The  fecond  book  is  written  in  the  form  of  a dialogue,  the  inter- 
locutors in  which  a,rc  Aloyfius  a matter,  and  Jofeph  a difciple.  The 
author’s  reafon  for  afluming  thofe  names  is  to  be  found  in  the  preface, 
where  he  fays  that  by  Aloyfius  he  means  Prameftinus  or  Palcftrina, 
to  whom  he  owns  himfclf  indebted  for  all  his  knowledge  in  mu- 
fic,  and  whofe  memory  he  profefies  to  reverence  with  the  moft 
pious  regard ; wherefore  we  are  to  underftand  by  Jofeph,  Fux  him- 
l’elf,  whofe  Chriftian  names  were  John  Jofeph. 

In  this  converfation  the  author,  in  the  perfon  of  Aloyfius,  delivers 
the  precepts  of  mufical  compofition,  beginning  with  fimple  counter- 
point, i.  e.  that  which  confifts  in  the  oppofition  of  note  to  note, 
with  various  examples  of  compofitions  on  a plain-fong  in  two  and 
three  parts.  From  thence  he  proceeds  to  the  other  kinds,  explain- 
ing as  he  goes  along  the  ufe  of  the  diflonances.  From  fimple  he 
proceeds  to  florid  counterpoint,  the  dedtrine  of  which  he  illuftratcs 
by  a variety  of  exercifes  in  four  parts  on  a given  plain-fong. 

Having  delivered  and  illuftrated  by  examples  the  precepts  of  coun- 
terpoint, the  author  goes  on  to  explain  the  dodtrine  of  fugue,  which 
denomination  he  contends  is  applicable  only  to  thole  compofitions, 
where  a certain  point  is  propofed  by  one  part,  and  anfwered  by  another, 
in  intervals  precifely  the  fame,  that  is  to  fay,  fuch  as  may  be  proved 
by  the  folmifation.  This  obliges  him  to  lay  down  the  order  in  which 
the  tones  and  femitones  fuccced  each  other  in  the  feveral  modes  or 
keys,  and  terminates  in  a very  obvious  diftindtion  between  fugues 
Voi.  V.  G , properly 
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properly  fo  called,  in  which  the  points  in  the  feveral  parts  folfa 
alike,  and  thofe  other  where  the  folmifation  is  different  j thefe  lat-  ' 
ter,  though  to  the  eye  they  may  appear  fugues,  being  in  fadt  no 
other  than  imitations*. 

This  explanation  of  the  nature  of  fugue  in  general,  is  fucceeded 
by  rules  for  the  compofition  of  fugues  in  two,  three,  and  four  parts, 
and  of  double  counterpoint,  a kind  of  compofition  fo  conftrudled,  as 
that  the  parts  are  converted  the  one  into  the  other  j that  is  to  fay, 
the  upper  becoming  the  under,  and  e converfo;  with  many  other 
varieties  incident  to  this  fpecies,  fuch  as  diminution,  invcrfion,  and 
retrograde  progreflion. 

At  the  end  of  this  difeourfe  on  fugue  Aloyfius  reprehends  very  fe- 
verely  the  fingers  in  his  time  for  thofe  licentious  variations  which  it 
was  the  pradlice  with  them  to  make. 

Difcourfing  on  the  modes,  he  cites  a paffige  from  Plato  in  his 
Timsus,  tofliew  that  the  muficof  the  ancient  Greeks  was  originally 
very  deficient  in  refpedt  of  the  number  of  the  intervals.  lie  fays 
that  the  ancient  modes  borrowed  their  names  from  thofe  countries  in 
which  they  were  refpedtively  invented  or  mod  in  ufe,  but  that  the 
true  diftinftion  between  them  arifes  from  the  different  fuccoffion  of 
the  tones  and  femitones  in  each,  from  the  unifon  to  the  odtave.  In 
fhort,  he  fuppofes  the  modes  and  the  fpecies  of  diapafon  to  be  cor- 
relative, and  making  the  latter  to  be  fix  in  number,  viz.  D,  E,  F,  G, 
A,  C,  he  pronounces  that,  notwithftanding  other  authors  reckon 
more,  the  modes  are  in  fail  only  fix-f-. 

But  here  it  is  to  be  noted,  tjiat  he  admits  of  the  diftindlion  of  the 
modes  into  authentic  and  plagal,  the  firft  of  which  two  claffes  con- 
fifis  in  the  harmonical,  the  other  in  the  arithmetical  divifion  of  the 
diapafon  ; and  had  he  admitted  B as  a fpecies  of  diapafon,  he  would, 
agreeable  to  the  fentiments  of  Glareanus,  Zarlino,  Artufi,  and  moil 
of  the  fuccccding  writers,  have  brought  out  twelve  modes,  that  is 
to  fay,  fix  authentic,  and  fix  plagal ; inficad  of  which  latter  he  gives, 
but  five,  namely,  C,  D,  E,  G,  A,  paffing  over  F,  as  incapable  of  an 

* Tliis  diftinftion  it  very  accurately  noted  in  Dr.  Pcpufch’s  Short  Introduction  to 
Harmony. 

t The  fpecies  of  diateffaron  are  three,  and  of  diapente  four  ; and  thefe  added  together, 
form  feven  fpecies  of  diapafon.  See  vol.  I.  page  350;  and  W'allilii  Append,  in  Ptole- 
sutd  Harmouicis,  410.  page  310,  311. 
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arithmetical  divifion,  by  reafon  of  the  tritone  arifing  at  b.  So  that 
upon  the  whole  he  makes  but  eleven  modes,  agreeing  in  this  parti- 
cular with  no  one  author  that  has  written  on  the  fubjedt  of  mufic. 

' For  the  diftiniftion  between  the  authentic  and  plagal  modes  he  cites 
the  opinion  of  Zarlino,  who  fays  that  the  beginnings  ernd  endings, 
or  clofes,  are  the  fame  in  both,  and  that  the  foie  difference  between 
them  confifts  in  the  nature  of  the  modulation,  which  in  the  authen- 
tic modes  is  in  the  acute,  and  in  the  plagal  in  the  grave  part. 

Having  before  affumed  that  there  are  but  fix  fpecies  of  diapafon  or 
odlave  ; and  having  juftly  remarked  that  the  diftindlion  of  authentic 
and  plagal  refpedts  chiefly  the  ecclefiaftical  tones  j he  proceeds  to 
point  out,  by  means  of  the  flat  and  fharp  fignatures,  feveral  fuccef- 
fions  of  tones  and  femitones,  which  he  fays  are  tranfpofitions  from 
the  feveral  modes  : A needlefs  labour  as  it  feems,  feeing  that  the  ufc 
of  fix  modes,  in  the  fenfe  in  which  the  term  is  ftridtly  underftood, 
is  unknown  to  the  moderns,  who  look  upon  the  word  as  fynonymous 
with  the  word  key  ; and  of  thefe  there  feem  to  be  in  nature  but  two, 
viz,  thofe  whofe  refpedtive  finals  are  A and  C *,  the  one  having  its 
third  minor,  and  the  other  major ; and  into  one  or  other  of  thefe  all 
that  variety  of  keys,  included  under  the  denomination  of  Mufica 
fidla,  or,  as  the  Italians  call  it,  Mufica  finta,  that  is  to  fay,  feign- 
ed mufic,'  are  dcmonftrably  refolvable. 

Towards  the  conclufion  of  his  work  he  treats  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
ftyle,  which  he  fays  is  of  two  kinds,  to  wir,  that  of  the  chapel,  and 
that  proper  for  a full  choir:  With  refpeifltd  the  former  he  obferves 
that  in  the  primitive  times  the  divine  offices  were  fung  without  the 
aid  of  inftruments  ; and  that  the  lame  practice  prevails  in  many  ca- 
thedral churches,  and  alfo  in  the  court, of  the  emperor  during  the 
time  of  Lent.  But  that  notwithftanding  the  primitive  practice,  the 
organ,  and  a variety  of  other  inftruments  were  introduced  into  the 
chapel  fervice,  and  continued  to  be  ufed,  with  the  exceptions  above 
noted,  in  his  time.  He  recommends  in  the  compofition  of  mufic 
for  the  fervice  of  the  chapel,  the  pure  diatonic  genus,  without  any 
mixture  of  the  chromatic,  and  celebrates  Paleftrina  as  the  prince  of 
compofers  in  the  chapel  ftyle,  referring  to  a motet  of  his,  ‘ Ad  te 
* Domine  levavi  animam  meant,’  as  a compofition  admirably  adapted 
to  the  fenfe  of  the  words,  and  in  other  refpedts  mod  excellent. 

* Vjde  ante,  Vot.  I.  pag.  164,  et  fcq. 
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After  this  he  gives  fome  directions  for  compofitions  for  the  chapel, 
wherein  the  organ  and  other  indruments  are  employed.  In  thefe  he 
fays  the  redriCtions  are  fewer  than  in  the  former;  and  adds,  that  , 
the  full  and  fecond  violin  parts  fhould  ever  be  in  the  unifon  with  the 
cantus,  as  the  trumpets  are  with  the  altus  and  tenor. 

Of  the  mixed  dyle,  or  that  which  is  proper  for  a full  choir,  he 
fays  but  little,  and  proceeds  to  the  recitative  dyle,  for  compofing  in 
which  he  gives  a few  general  rules;  and  is  mod  particular  in  pointing 
out  thofe  reds  and  claufules  which  bed  correfpond  with  the  points  or 
dops  in  written  fpecch,  namely,  the  comma,  femicolon,  colon,  and 
period;  as  alfo  with  the  notes  of  interrogation  and  admiration,  and 
with  thefe  he  concludes  his  difeourfe. 

Upon  a careful  furvey  of  this  work  of  Fux,  it  may  be  faid  to  be 
fui  generis,  for  it  is  of  a clafs  a little  fuperior  to  thofe  many  introduc- 
tions to  mulic,  heretofore  mentioned  to  have  been  written  for  the  in- 
ftruCtion  of  children,  and  publilhed  in  Germany  above  two  centuries 
ago,  under  the  titles  of  Enchiridion  Mufica?,  Muficae  Ifagoge,  Erote- 
mata  Muftc®,  Compendium  Mufices  *,  &c.  and  greatly  below  thofe 
more  elaborate  works  that  treat  of  the  fciencc  at  large. 

Antonio  Caldara,  one  of  the  vice-chapcl-maders  of  the  em- 
peror Leopold,  under  Fux,  is  celebrated  for  the  fublimity  of  his  dyle, 
which  he  has  manifeded  in  two  oratorios  of  his  compofition,  the  one 
entitled  Giufeppe,  performed  in  the  year  1722  ; the  other  * II  Re  del 
« dolore,  in  Giefu  Crido  Signor  nodro,  coronato  di  fpine.’  He  pub- 
lifhcd  two  operas  of  fonatas  for  two  violins  and  a bafs,  printed  at 
Amdcrdam,  and  ‘ Cantate  da  Camera  it  voce  fola,’  printed  at  Venice. 

Marc  Antonio  Ziani,  the  other  vicc-chapel-mader  of  the  em- 
peror Leopold,  compofed  lundry  operas  and  oratorios,  which,  being 
extant  only  in  manufeript,  are  no  where  to  be  found  but  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  curious,  though  there  are  fonatas  of  his  extant, 
printed  by  Roger.  The  three  perfons  above  named  are  fpoken 
of  in  terms  of  great  refpcCt  in  a collection  of  Letters  from  the  Acade- 
my of  Ancient  Mufic  at  London  to  Sig.  Antonio  Lotti  of  Venice,  with 
hisanfwcrs  and  tedimonies,  publilhed  at  London  1732. 

Antonio  Lotti  was  organjd  of  the  ducal  chapel  of  St.  Mark  at 
Venice.  In  the  year  1705  he  publilhed  at  Venice,  and  dedicated  to 
the  emperor  Jofeph,  a work  entitled  • Duetti  Terzetti  c Madrigali.’ 


• See  vol.  Ill,  page  102,  ct  feq. 
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la  this  colledtion  is  a madrigal  for  five  voices,  infcribed  ‘ La  Vita 
‘ Caduca,’  beginning  * In  una  Sicpe  ombrofa.’  The  hiftory  of  this 
compofition  is  attended  with  fome  peculiar  circumfl^nces : The 
words  of  it  were  written  by  Abbate  Pariati,  and  ihe  mufic  to  it  com- 
pofed  at  his  requcft : In  return  for  fome  compofitions  of  Ziani,  Lotti 
fent  to  that  mailer  a copy  of  this  madrigal,  which  he  caufed  to  be 
fung  before  the  emperor  Leopold,  who  highly  approved  of  it  j upon 
which  Lotti  determined  to  publifli  his  Duetti  Terzetti,  &c.  and  de- 
dicated it  to  the  emperor  j but  he  dying  before  it  was  finilhed,  he 
dedicated  it  to  the  emperor  Jofeph,  who  honoured  him  with  a pre- 
fent  cuftomary  on  thofe  occafions,  a gold  chain  and  medal. 

Many  years  after  the  publication  of  the  book,  this  madrigal  wa9 
produced  in  manufeript  in  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Mufic  at  London, 
as  a compofition  of  Giovanni  Bononcini,  then  refident  here.  But  it 
being  known  to  fome  of  the  members  that  it  had  been  publilhed 
among  other  of  Lotti's  works,  Bononcini’s  title  to  it  was  difputed  j 
and  he  refufing  to  clear  up  the  matter,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
author  himfclf,  he  being  then  living,  which  terminated  in  the  utter 
confufion  of  Bononcini  and  his  adherents.  The  particulars  of  this 
controverfy  will  be  given  in  a fubfequent  page,  among  other  tranf- 
adtions  of  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Mufic. 

Excepting  the  above  work,  we  know  of  no  compofitions  of  Lotti 
in  print,  but  there  are  very  many  in  manufeript,  which  (hew  him 
to  have  been  a very  fine  compofer  of  church-mufic.  He  married 
Signora  Santini,  a celebrated  finger,  who  had  appeared  in  moil  of 
the  courts  in  Germany.  Lotti  was  living  at  Venice  in  the  year 
1731,  as  appears  by  his  correfpondence  with  the  Academy  above- 
mentioned. 

Francesco  Conti,  a celebrated  theorbift,  was,  upon  the  de- 
ceafe  of  Ziani,  appointed  vice-chapel-mafter  to  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many. He  compofed  an  opera  entitled  * Archelao  Re  di  Cappadocia,’ 
the  words  whereof  were  written  by  Abbate  Pariati,  as  alfo  the  opera 
of  Clotilda,  performed  at  London  in  the  year  1709. 

The  misfortunes  of  this  perfon,  arifing  from  an  inconfiderate  in- 
dulgence of  his  relentment,  have  excited  compaflion  in  fome,  who 
would  otherwife  perhaps  have  envied  the  reputation  and  honours 
which  he  enjoyed.  In  the  year  1730,  upon  lome  provocation  given 

him 
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him  by  a fecular  pricft  at  Vienna,  he  revenged  the  infult  by  blows, 
and  was  fentenced  to  a mod  fevere  punilhment.  The  particulars  of 
his  fentcnce  arc  contained  in  the  following  extraft  of  a letter  from 
Ratilbon,  dated  October  19,  1730. 

* Vienna,  Sept.  10.  The  Imperial  compofer.  Franc.  Conti,  in 

* purfuance  of  a decree  of  a church-ban  pronounced  againlt  him, 

* was  fentenced  to  ftand  at  the  door  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St. 

* Stephen.  His  Imperial  majefty  indeed,  with  his  ufual  clemency, 

* reduced  the  ftanding  three  times  to  once  only  ; but  as  he  behaved 
4 fo  ill  the  firft  time  of  Handing  in  the  prefence  of  many  hundred 

* people,  he  was  ordered  to  Hand  again  at  the  faid  door  the  17th  of 

* Sept,  for  the  fecond  time,  in  a long  hair  coat,  called  a coat  of  pe- 
4 nitence,  between  twelve  peace- officers,  forming  a circle  about  him, 

* with  a black  lighted  torch  in  his  hand,  for  an  hour,  which  he  is 

* to  do  again  on  the  24th.  His  allowance  is  bread  and  water,  fo 

* long  as  he  is  in  the  hands  of  the  fpiritual  court,  and  as  foon  as  he 
•fhall  be  delivered  to  the  temporal  he  will  be  fined  to  pay  1000  flo- 
.*  rins  to  the  clergyman  he  Hruck,  and  all  the  cofls  and  damages  be- 
'*  fides,  and  to  be  imprifoned  four  years,  and  afterwards  baniffiedfor 

* ever  from  the  Auflrian  dominions,  becaufchc  behaved  fo  rude  and 
4 fcandaloufly  the  firH  time  of  his  Handing  before  the  church  door. 

‘ The  following  epigram  was  made  on  this  occafion  : 

* Non  ea  mufa  bona  eft  nec  mufica,  compofuifti 
4 Quam  Conti,  taiflus  nam  fuit  ille  gravis ; 

4 Et  bafius  nimium  craffus  neque  confona  clavis : 

4 Pcrpetuo  nigras  hie  geris  ergo  notas.’ 

t 

It  evidently  appears  by  the  foregoing  account  of  the  progrefs  of 
mufic,  that  among  the  moderns  the  great  improvements  both  in 
fcicncc  and  praiftice  were  tn^de  by  the  Italians;  and  that  thefc  were 
in  general  adopted  by  the  Germans,  the  French,  the  Engliffi,  and 
indeed  almoft  every  other  nation  in  Europe.  The  French,  even  fo 
early  as  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  appear  to  have  been  extremely 
aveife  to  innovations,  at  leaft  in  their  church-mufic  ; fince  that  they 
have-  been  very  backward  in  adopting  the  improvements  of  their 
neighbours ; and  it  was  not  till  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century 
that  mufic  fiouriffied  in  any  confiderablc  degree  among  them.  But 
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loon  after  that  time,  in  confequence  of  the  ftudies  of  Merfennus, 
and  the  pradtice  of  Lully,  a ftyle  was  formed  in  France,  which  by 
other  countries  was  thought  worthy  of  imitation. 

Of  Cambert  and  Lully,  Nivcrs  and  Broffard,  an  account  has  al- 
ready been  given.  Here  follow  memoirs  of  fuch  other  French  mu- 
ficians  as  are  moft  diftinguilhcd  for  /kill  either  in  the  theory  or  prac- 
tice of  the  fcience. 


CHAP.  V. 

Henri  Dumont,  chapel-mafter  to  Lewis  XIV.  is  celebrated  by 
the  French  writers  as  a mafterly  performer  on  the  or^an.  He 
was  born  in  the  diocefeof  Liege  in  1610,  and  was  the  firft  French  mu- 
fician  that  introduced  tborough-bafs  into  his  compofitions.  There 
arc  extant  fome  of  his  motets,  which  are  in  great  eftimation ; as  alfo 
five  grand  madcs,  called  royal  maffies,  which  are  Hill  performed  in 
fomc  of  the  convents  in  Paris,  and  in  many  provincial  churches  of 
France.  Dumont  died  at  Paris  in  the  year  1684. 

Michel  Lambert  was  born,  in  1610,  at  Vivonne,  a fmall  vil- 
lage of  Poitou.  He  had  an  exquifite  hand  on  the  lute,  and  fung  to 
it  with  peculiar  grace  and  elegance.  His  merit  alone  preferred  him 
to  the  office  of  mailer  of  the  king’s  chamber  mufic  5 upon  which  he 
became  fo  eminent,  that  perfons  of  the  highell  rank  became  his  pur 
pils,  and  reforted  to  his  houfe,  in  which  he  held  a kind  of  mufical 
academy.  Lambert  is  reckoned  the  firft  who  gave  his  countrymen 
a juft  notion  of  the  graces  of  vocal  mufic.  His  compofitions  how- 
ever are  of  but  fmall  account,  confifting  only  of  fome  little  motets,, 
mufic  for  the  Lemons  de  Tcnebres,  and  a collodion  containing  fun- 
dry  airs  of  one,  two,  three,  and  four  parts,  with  a thorough- bafs. 
Lambert  had  a daughter,  who  was  the  wife  of  Lully.  He  died  at 
Paris  in.  the  year  1690. 

Gauthier,  furnamed  the  Elder,  was  alfo  an  ad- 
mired French  lutenift.  He,  together  with  a coufin  of  his,  Pierre 
Gauthier,  mentioned  in  the  next  article,  publifhed  a colledtion  en- 
titled * Livre  de  tableau  des  pieces  de  Luth  fur  difFcrens  modes.’  The 
authors  have  added  fome  rules  for  playing  on  this  inftrument.  The 
principal  pieces  of  the  elder  Gauthier  are  thofe  leflbns  of  his  entitled 
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l’lmmortelle,  la  Nonpareillc,  lc  Tombeau  de  Mezangeau.  There 
was  alio  a Denis  Gauthier,  who  compofed  leflbns  much  admired  by 
performers  on  the  lute,  of  which  the  moll  efleemed  are  thofe  entitled 
l'Homicidc,  le  Canon,  and  le  Tombeau  de  Lenclos. 

Pierre  Gauthier,  a mufician  of  Ciotat,  in  Provence,  was  di- 
redlor  of  an  opera  company,  which  exhibited  by  turns  at  Marfcilles, 
Montpellier,  and  Lyons.  He  embarked  at  the  Port  de  Cette,  and 
periilied  in  the  veficl,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  in  1697.  There  is  ex- 
tant of  his  compofitioQ  a collection  of  duos  and  trios,  which  is  much 
edeemed. 

Loulie,  a French  mufician,  was  the  author  of  an 
ingenious  and  ufeful  book,  publifhed  in  1698  by  Eltienne  Roger  of 
Amderdam,  entitled  * Elements  ou  Principes  de  Mufique  mis  dans 
* an  nouvel  ordre,’  in  which,  after  teaching  the  method  of  folmifa- 
tion  according  to  the  French  manner,  in  which  the  fyllablc  si  is  af- 
fumed  for  the  lad  note  of  the  feptenary,  he  explains  the  nature  cf 
tranfpofition,  and  fuggeds  the  method  of  reducing  mufic  in  any  of 
the  keys  denoted  by  either  the  acute  or  grave  fignatures  into  the  ori- 
ginal or  radical  keys,  from  which  they  are  refpedtively  tranfpofitionsj 
which  practice  is  explained  at  large  vol.I.  book  II.  chap.  ii.  of  this 
work.  A'difcovery  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  as  fome  pains  have 
been  taken  to  conceal  it  *. 

In  the  courfc  of  his  work  the  author  lays  down  an  eafy  rule  for  the 
divifion  of  the  monochord,  and  afligns  the  proportions  of  the  natu- 
ral founds  in  the  oCtave,  didinguilhing  between  the  greater  and  let- 
•fer  tone.  Towards  the  end  of  the  book  is  a defeription  of  an  indru- 
inent  called  by  him  the  Chronometer,  contrived  for  the  mcafuringof 
■time  by  means  of  a pendulum.  The  form  of  the  indrument,  as  ex- 
hibited by  him,  is  that  of  an  Ionic  pilader,  and  is  thus  deferibed  by 
Malcolm  in  his  Treadle  of  Mufick,  page  407. 

* The  Chronometer  confids  of  a large  ruler  or  board  fix  foot  or 

• In  Dr.  Pepufch’s  Short  Introduction  to  Harmony  is  a whole  chapter  on  thcfubjeCtof 
tranfpofition,  referring  to  a plate  with  a diagram  of  lix  keys,  viz.  three  with  the  minor, 
and  three  with  the  major  third,  with  the  fiats  and  (harps  in  order  as  they  arife  1 >ver 
this  is  a (lave  of  lines  which  he  calls  the  Aider,  with  the  letters  fignifying  the  cliffs  placed 
thereon.  To  enable  the  Audent  to  reduce  any  tranfpofition  to  its  original  key,  he  is  di- 
rected to  cut  off  the  Aider,  and  apply  it  to  the  diagram,  which  procefs  will  terminate  in 
the  annihilation  of  the  Aat  and  Aiarp  fignatures,  and  (hew  the  original  key  from  whence 
■the  tranfpofition  is  made.  For  the  reafon  of  the  whole  the  Audent  is  to  feck ; but  the  fe- 
eret  is  revealed  by  Loulie  in  the  twenty-ninth  page  of  his  book  above  mentioned. 

• feventy- 
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* feventy-two  inches  long,  to  be  fet  on  end;  it  is  divided  into  its 

* inches,  and  the  numbers  fet  fo  as  to  count  upwards  j and  at  every 

* divifion  there  is  a fmall  round  hole,  through  whofe  center  the  line 

* of  divifion  runs.  At  the  top  of  this  ruler,  about  an  inch  above 

* the  divifion  72,  and  perpendicular  to  the  ruler,  is  inferted  a fmall 

* piece  df  wood,  in  the  upper  fide  of  which  there  is  a groove,  hol- 

* lowed  along  from  the  end  that  ftands  out  to  that  which  is  fixt  in 
« the  ruler,  and  near  each  end  of  it  a hole  is  made  : Through  thefe 

* holes  a pendulum  chord  is  drawn,  which  runs  in  the  groove  } 

* at  that  end  of  the  chord  that  comes  through  the  hole  furtheft  from 

* the  ruler  the  ball  is  hung,  and  at  the  other  end  there  is  a fmall 

* wooden  pin,  which  can  be  put  in  any  of  the  holes  of  the  ruler; 

* when  the  pin  is  in  the  upmoft  hole  at  72,  then  the  pendulum  from 

* the  top  to  the  center  of  the  ball,  muft  be  exa&ly  feventy-two 

* inches ; and  therefore  whatever  hole  of  the  ruler  it  is  put  in,  the 

* pendulum  will  be  juft  fo  many  inches  as  that  figure  at  the  hole 

* denotes.  The  manner  of  ufingthe  machine  is  this ; the  compofer 
‘ lengthens  or  (hortens  his  pendulum  till  one  vibration  be  equal  to  the 

* defigned  length  of  his  bar,  and  then  the  pin  ftands  at  a certain  divi- 
‘ fion,  which  marks  the  length  of  the  pendulum  ; and  this  number 

* being  fet  with  the  clef  at  the  beginning  of  the  long,  is  a direction  to 
‘ others  how  to  ufe  the  chronometer  in  meafuring  the  time  accord- 

* ing  to  the  compofer’s  defign ; for  with  the  number  is  fet  the  note, 

* crotchet  or  minim,  whofe  value  he  would  have  the  vibration  to  be; 
‘ which  in  briflc  duple  time  is  beft  a minim  or  half  bar,  or  even  a whole 

* bar,  when  that  is  but  a minim ; and  in  flow  time  a crotchet.  In 
‘ triple  time  it  would  do  well  to  be  the  third  part,  or  half  or  fourth 

* part  of  a bar ; and  in  the  fimple  triples  that  are  allegro,  let  it  be  a 

* whole  bar.  And  if  in  every  time  that  is  allegro,  the  vibration  is 

* applied  to  a whole  or  half  bar,  pradtice  will  teach  us  to  fubdivide  it 
‘ juftly  and  equally.  And  mind  that  to  make  this  machine  of  uni- 

* verfal  ufe,  fome  canonical  meafure  of  the  divifions  muft  be  agreed 

* upon,  that  the  figure  may  give  a certain  direction  for  the  length  of 

* the  pendulum.’ 

Jean-Baftiste  Moreau,  a mufician  of  Angers,  was  led  by  his 
mufical  talents  to  try  his  fortune  in  Paris  ; and  having  fucceeded  in 
a bold  attempt  to  get  unperceivcd  into  the  clofet  of  Madam  the 
D^uphinefs  Vidloirc  de  Bavicrc,  who  was  fond  of  mafic,  he  had 
Vox.,  V.  H the 
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the  affurance  to  pull  her  by  the  fleeve,  and  alk  perraiflion  to  fing  to 
her  a little  air  of  his  own  compofing ; the  dauphinefs,  laughing, 
permitted  him  ; he  fung  without  being  difconcerted,  and  the  prin- 
ccfs  was  pleafed.  The  ftory  came  to  the  king,  and  he  defiring  to  fee 
him,  Moreau  was  introduced  to  his  majefty  in  the  apartment  of 
Madam  Maintenon,  and  fung  feveral  airs,  with  which  the  king  was 
fo  well  pleafed,  that  he  immediately  ordered  him  to  coinpofe  a mu- 
fical  entertainment,  which  was  performed  at  Marli  two  months  after, 
and  applauded  by  the  whole  court.  He  was  alfo  engaged  to  compofe 
the  interludes  for  the  tragedies  of  Either,  Athalie,  Jonathas,  and  fe- 
veral other  pieces  for  the  houfe  of  St.  Cyr.  His  chief  excellence  con- 
fided in  his  giving  the  full  force  of  expreflion  to  all  kinds  of  words 
and  fubjeCts  affigned  him.  The  poet  Lainez,  with  whom  he  was 
intimate,  furnifhed  him  with  fongs  and  little  cantatas,  which  he  fet 
to  mufic,  but  none  of  them  are  publifhed. 

Marc-Antoine  Charpentier  was  fuperintendant  of  the  mufic 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  his  inftruCtor  in  the  art  of  mufical  com- 
pofition.  He  has  left  feveral  operas,  one  of  which,  viz.  his  Med£e, 
was  in  its  time  highly  celebrated.  He  compofed  another  called  Phi- 
lomele,  which  was  thrice  reprefented  in  the  Palais  Royal.  The 
duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  compofed  part  of  it,  would  not  fuffer  it 
to  be  publifhed.  Charpentier  died  at  Paris  in  i 704. 

Louis  Lully,  and  Jean-Louis  Lully,  fons  of  Jcan-Baptift 
Lully,  were  alfo  muficians.  They  compofed  in  conjunction  the 
mufic  to  the  opera  of  Zephire  & Flore,  written  by  Michel  du  Boullai, 
fecretary  to  the  grand  prior  of  Vendbme,  and  reprefented  in  the  Aca- 
demic Royal  on  the  twenty-fecond  day  of  March,  1688.  They  alfo 
fet  the  opera  of  Orpheus,  written  by  the  fame  perfon,  and  an  opera 
called  Alcide. 

Pascal  Colasse,  chapel-mafter  to  Louis  XIV.  was  born  at  Paris 
1636.  He  was  a pupil  of  Lully,  and  took  him  for  his  model  in  all 
his  compofitions,  as  the  following  lines  teftify : 

Colaflc  de  Lulli  craignit  de  s’Ccarter, 

11  le  pilla,  dit-on,  cherchant  a l'imiter. 

But  it  is  faid  that  whether  he  imitated  Lully  or  not,  his  opera  of 
Thetis  and  Peleus  will  always  be  efteemed  an  excellent  production. 
There  arc  befides  of  his  compofition,  motets  and  fongs.  Colaflc  de- 
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ftroyed  both  his  fortune  and  health  in  an  infatuated  purfuit  of  the 
Philofopher’s  Stone,  and  died  at  Verfailles  in  the  year  2709. 

N.  Allouette,  condu&or  of  the  mufic  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Paris,  is  known  for  his  motets,  and  a very  fine  Mifcrere. 
Lully  was  his  mailer. 

Guillaume  Minoret  was  one  of  the  four  matters  of,  or  com- 
pofers  to  the  chapel  of  Louis  XLV.  * He  compofed  many  motets, 
which,  though  greatly  admired,  have  never  yet  been  printed.  Thofc 
in  greateft  etteem  are  ‘ Quemadmodum  defiderat,’  * Lauda  Jerufa« 

* lem  Dominum,’  * Venite  exultemus,'  * Nifi  Dominus  xdificaverit 

* domum.’  Minoret  died  in  the  year  1716  or  1717,  in  a very  advanced 
age. 

Andre  Campra,  born  at  Aix  in  Provence  in  2660,  was  at  firft 
a choritter  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  having  for  his  inttrudor  in 
mufic  William  Poitevin,  preacher  to  that  church.  Soon  after  hi* 
leaving  the  choir  he  became  dittinguittied  by  his  motets,  which  were 
performed  in  churches  and  private  concerts,  and  fo  well  received  that 
they  procured  him  the  rank  of  dire&or  of  the  mufic  in  the  Jefuiu' 
church  at  Paris,  and  fome  other  preferment  in  that  metropolis.  His 
genius  having  been  too  much  confined,  while  reftrained  to  the  narrow 
limits  of  a motet,  he  fethimfclf  to  compofe  for  the  ftage,  and  made 
the  mufic  to  fundry  operas.  His  progrefs  in  this  new  courfe  of  ftudy 
was  anfwerable  to  his  induttry,  and  by  following  the  manner  of  Lully 
he  acquired  a degree  of  excellence  but  little  inferior.  His  Europe 
Galantc,  Carnaval  de  Venife,  and  Fetes  Venitiennes  j his  Ages,  his 
Fragmen  de  Lulli,  which  are  ballets,  his  operas  of  Hefione,  Alcide, 
Teleph^,  Camille,  and  Tancrede,  were  greatly  applauded,  and  are 
ttill  admired.  The  grace  and  vivacity  of  his  airs,  the  fweetnefs  of 
his  melody,  and,  above  all,  his  Arid!  attention  to  the  fenfe  of  the 
words,  render  his  compofitions  truly  eftimable. 

• The  others  were  Colaffe,  Lalantle,  andCoupillet.  They  were  all  chofen  upon  great 
deliberation,  for  upon  the  death  of  Dumont  in  1680,  or  thereabouts,  the  king,  in  Stead 
of  two  compofers  for  his  chapel  would  have  four ; and  to  that  end  he  direQcd  circular  let- 
ters to  be  Cent  into  all  the  provinces  of  France,  inviting  muficians  to  Verfailles,  in  order 
to  give  proof  of  their  abilities.  Le  Sueur  was  a candidate  for  one  of  the  places,  but  loll 
it  by  his  unhappy  fettingof  two  words  in  a motet,  and  Coupillet  fucceeded  by  fraud  ; for 
after  he  was  elected  it  was  difeovered  that  the  eompolition  by  which  he  obtained  the  place 
was  not  his  own,  but  the  work  of  Defmarets,  a young  man  then  unknown,  but  who  af- 
terwards became  one  of  the  firft  muficians  in  France. 

Jean 
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Jean  Gilles,  of  Tarafcon  in  Provence,  was  direftorof  the  mu- 
fic, or  chapel-mafter  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  in  Tholoufc.  He 
pofieffed  the  Chriftian  virtue  of  charity  in  fo  great  a degree,  and  had 
fuch  a difpofition  to  relieve  the  diftrefies  of  others,  as  tended  to  the 
impoverifhmcnt  of  himfelf.  He  was  a finger  in  the  choir  of  the 
cathedral  of  Aix,  and  a fellow-pupil  with  the  celebrated  Cam- 
pra,  of  William  Poitevin,  mentioned  in  • the  preceding  article. 
Gilles's  abilities  foon  became  fo  confpicuous,  that  Bertier,  biftiop 
of  Rieux,  who  particularly  efteemed  him,  folicited  for  him  the 
place  of  chapel-mafter  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  in  Tholoufc,  but 
the  chapter  had  already  conferred  it  on  Farinelli*,  who,  on  being 
told  that  Gilles  was  a candidate  for  it,  fought  out  his  competitor, 
and  obliged  him  to  acquiefce  in  his  refignation  of  the  office;  an  in- 
ftance  of  generofity  equally  honourable  to  both.  There  are  of  Gilles 
many  fine  motets  ; fevcral  of  them  have  been  performed  in  the  Con- 
cert Spirituel  at  Paris  with  great  applaufe,  particularly  his  * Diligam 
* te.’  But  his  capital  work  however  is  a Melfe  des  Morts,  in  which 
at  the  firft  time  of  performing  it  he  fung  himfelf. 

Michel-Richard  de  Laiande,  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1657, 
was  the  fifteenth  child  of  his  parents,  and  difeovering  in  his  infancy 
a ftrong  propenfity  to  mufic,  he  was  entered  a chorirterin  the  church 
of  St.  Germain  l'Auxerrois,  and  was  there  diftinguifhed  for  the  fine-^ 
nefs  of  his  voice.  At  the  age  of  puberty  his  voice  left  him,  but  be- 
fore that  time,  by  diligent  application,  and  frequently  fpending 
whole  nights  in  practice,  he  attained  to  great  perfection  on  various 
inftruments;  and  on  the  violin  in  particular  he  played  with  great  fa- 
cility and  judgment.  Being  thus  qualified,  he  applied  to  Lully,  re- 
quefting  to  be  taken  into  the  opera ; but  being  rejected,  he  broke  his 
inftrument,  and  renounced  the  ufe  of  it  for  ever.  After  this  difeou-. 
ragement  he  betook  himfelf  to  the  organ  and  harpfichord,  and  was 
foon  folicited  to  accept  of  feveral  churches  ; but  at  length  was  chofen 
by  the  Duke  de  Noailles  to  inftruCt  his  eldeft  daughter.  This  nobleman* 
who  never  fuffered  any  opportunity  to  efcape  him  of  bearing  tefti— . 
mony  to  the  merit  of  Laiande,  embraced  an  occafion  of  recom-. 

• This  might  poiBWy  be  that  Farinelli  already  fpeken  of  as  concert -ma(ler  or  director, 
of  the  mufic  in  the  clcCtorai  palace  of  Hanover,  and  whom  Matthefon  in  his  Volikom- 
snenen  Capellmeijter  uprcfs'y  aflerts  to  have  been  the  uncle  of  Carlo  Drofchi  Farinelli, 
the  famous  Gngcr  in  the  opera  at  the  Haymarket.. 
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mending  him  to  Louis  XIV.  and  did  it  with  fo  much  honeft  warmth, 
that  the  king  chofe  him  to  inftrudt  his  daughters  Mademoifelie  de 
Blois,  and  Mademoifelie  dc  Nantes  on  the  harpfichord.  He  fre- 
quently compofed  in  obedience  to  the  orders,  and  fometimes  even  in 
the  pretence  of  Louis,  little  mufical  pieces;  and  fo  much  was  the 
king  delighted  with  him,  that  he  loaded  him  with  favours.  He  en- 
joyed in  fucceffion  the  two  offices  of  mufic- mafter  of  the  king’s  cham- 
ber, the  two  of  compofer,  that  of  fuperintendant  of  mufic,  and  the 
four  offices  of  the  royal  chapel.  His  motets,  which  were  always 
performed  before  Lewis  XIV.  and  Lewis  XV.  with  great  applaufe, 
have  been  collected  and  publilhed  in  two  volumes  in  folio.  The 
Cantate,  the  Dixit,  and  the  Miferere,  are  principally  admired.  He 
died  at  Verfailles  in  1726. 

J.Theobalde, called  Theobaldo  Gatti  was  born  at  Florence; 
It  is  faid  of  him,  that,  being  charmed  with  the  mufic  of  Lully, 
which  had  reached  him  even  in  his  native  country,  he  went  to  Paris 
to  compliment  that  celebrated  mufician  ; and  in  all  his  compofitions 
ftudied  to  emulate  him,  and  at  length  difeovered  himfelf  to  be  a me- 
ritorious pupil  of  that  great  man,  by  two  operas  which  he  caufed  to 
be  reprefented  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris,  viz.  Coronis,  a paf- 
toral  in  three  aCts,  the  words  by  Monf.  Bauge  ; and  Scylla,  a trage- 
dy, in  five.  He  died  at  Paris  in  the  year  1727,  at  an  advanced  age, 
having  for  fifty  years  been  a performer  on  the  bafs-viol  in  the  orchef* 
tra  of  the  opera,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Euftache. 

Jean-Fran£ois  Lalouette,  a difciple  of  Lully,  fucceffively 
conducted  the  mufic  in  the  churches  of  St.  Germain  l'Auxerrois  and 
Notre  Dame.  He  compofed  many  motets  for  a full  choir,  which 
are  much  admired  ; but  none  of  his  compofitions  have  been  pub- 
lished, except  fume  motets  for  the  principal  anniverfary  fefiivals,  for 
one,  two,  and  three  voices,  with  a thorough- bafs.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1728,  at  the  age  of  feventy-five. 

Marin  Marais,  born  at  Paris  in  1656,  made  fo  rapid  a progrefs 
in  the  art  of  playing  on  the  viol,  that  Sainte-Colombe,  his  mailer, 
at  the  end  of  fix  months  would  give  him  no  further  inftruCtions. 
He  carried  the  art  of  playing  on  this  inftruroent  to  the  higheft  pitch  of 
perfection,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  chamber-mufit  to  the  king-. 
Marais  was  the  firfi  that  thought  of  adding  to  the  viol  three  firings 
of  brafs  wire  to  deepen  the  tone.  He  compofed* fevcral  pieces  for  the 
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viol,  and  fundry  operas,  namely,  Alcide,  Ariane,  Bacchus,  Akione, 
and  Semele,  the  mod  celebrated  of  which  is  the  Alcione.  There  is 
a temped  in  it  particularly  admired,  and  which  produces  an  adonilh-. 
ing  effedj  a rumbling  and  doleful  found  joining  with  the  lharp  notes 
of  a flute  and  other  indruments,  prefents  to  the  ear  all  the  horrors  of 
a tempeduous  ocean,  and  the  whidling  of  the  wilded  winds.  His 
works  bear  the  pregnant  marks  of  a fertile  genius,  united  to  an  ex- 
quiftte  fade  and  judgment.  This  celebrated  mufician  died  in  1728, 
in  the  Fauxbourg  S.  Marccau,  and  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Hyppolite  : He  has  left  behind  him  of  his  compofition  three  collec- 
tions of  pieces  for  the  bafs-viol  *. 

Elisabetii-Cl  aude-Jacquette  de  la  Guerre,  afemale  mu- 
sician, thedaughter  of  Marin  de  la  Guerre,  organidof  the  chapel  of  St. 
Gervais  in  Paris,  was  born  in  that  city  in  1669,  and  indruifled  in  the 
practice  of  the  harpfichord,  and  the  art  of  compofition,  by  her  father. 
She  was  a very  fine  performer,  and  would  fing  and  accompany  her- 
felf  with  fo  rich  and  exquifite  a flow  of  harmony,  as  captivated  all 
that  heard  her.  She  was  alfo  an  excellent  compofer,  and,  in  (hort, 
podefled  fuch  a degree  of  fkill,  as  well  in  the  fcience  as  the  practice 
of  mufic,  that  but  few  of  her  fex  have  equalled  her.  An  opera  of 
her  compofition,  entitled  Cephale  6c  Procris,  was  reprefented  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Paris  in  the  year  1694,  and  is  extant  in  print. 
She  died  io  the  year  1729,  and  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Eu- 
flache  in  Paris. 

Salomon,  a native  of  Provence,  was  admitted  into  the 
band  of  the  chapel  royal,  to  play  on  the  bafs-viol,  an  indrument  on 
which  he  excelled.  This  man,  who  was  very  plain  and  Ample  in 
his  appearance,  feemed  to  poflefs  no  other  talent  than  that  of  playing 
with  exadinefsand  precifiun;  yet  he  compofed  an  opera  intitled  Medee 
&c  Jafon,  which  was  performed  in  the  Royal  Academy  in  1713  with 
great  applaufe,  and  is  in  print.  At  the  fird  night  of  the  reprefen- 
tation  he  went  difguifed  into  the  croud,  and  was  a filent  witnefs  of 
the  praifes  and  cenfures  palled  upon  the  piece.  Salomon  died  at  Vcr- 
failes  in  the  year  1731,  being  feventy  years  of  age. 

Jean-  Louis  Marchand,  was  a native  of  Lyons,  and  an  organid 
of  fome  church  in  that  city ; when,  being  very  young,  he  would  needs 

* Catalogue  de  la  Mufique,  impiimcc  a Amftcidam  chez  Etienne  Roger,  page  42. 
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go  to  Paris,  and  ftrolling  as  by  accident  into  the  chapel  of  the  college 
•of  St.  Louis  le  Grand,  a few  minutes  before  fcrvice  was  to  begin,  he 
obtained  permiflion  to  play  the  organ  ; and  fo  well  did  he  acquit  him- 
fclf,  that  the  Jefuits  taking  pains  to  find  him  out,  retained  him  a- 
mongfl  them,  and  provided  him  with  every  requifite  to  perfect  him- 
fclf  in  his  art.  Marchand  would  never  give  up  his  office  in  that  col- 
lege, though  he  was  tempted  to  it  by  advantageous  offers.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1732,  aged  Gxty-three,  and  left  of  his  compofition  two 
books  of  leffons  for  the  harpfichord,  which  are  greatly  admired. 

Francois  Couperin,  organift  of  the  chapel  to  Louis  XIV.  and 
his  fucceffor  the  late  king,  and  alio  of  his  chamber-mufic,  in  which 
he  had  the  charge  of  the  harpfichord,  was  a very  fine  compofer  for  this 
latter  inffrument. 

The  family  of  Couperin  has  produced  a fucceffion  of  perfons  emi- 
■nent  in  mufic  ; the  following  is  a brief  account  of  it.  There  were 
three  brothers  of  the  name  Louis,  Francis,  and  Charles,  natives  of 
Chaume,  a little  town  in  Brie.  Louis  the  cldeft  was  become  eminent 
for  his  performance  on  the  organ,  and  in  confequence  thereof  ob- 
tained the  place  of  organift  of  the  king’s  chapel.  In  reward  of  his 
merit  a poft  was  created  for  him,  namely,  that  of  Deffus-de-viole  : 
He  died  about  the  year  1665,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  and  has  left  of 
his  compofition  three  Suites  of  leffons  for  the  harpfichord,  in  manu- 
feript,  which  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  colledlions  of  the  curious. 

Francis,  the  fccond  of  the  three  brothers,  was  a mailer  of  the 
fiarpfichord,  but  no  compofer  : He  praftifed  and  taught  his  fcho- 
lars  the  leffons  of  his  brother.  At  the  age  of  feventy  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  overturned  in  a carriage  in  one  of  the  ftreets  of 
Paris,  and  loft  his  life  by  the  accident.  He  had  a daughter  named 
Louifa,  who  fung  and  played  on  the  harpfichord  with  admirable  grace 
and  (kill,  and  who,  notwithftanding  her  fex,  was  in  the  number  of 
the  king’s  muficians,  and  in  that  capacity  received  an  annual  penfion 
or  falary.  She  died  in  the  year  1728  at  about  the  age  of  fifty-two. 

Charles,  the  youngeft,  was  a celebrated  organift:  He  died  in  1669, 
leaving  one  fon,  namely,  Francis  Couperin,  above  fpoken  of,  and  wfho 
was  indeed  the  glory  of  the  family,  being  perhaps  the  fineft  compo- 
fer for  the  harpfichord  that  the  French  have  to  boart  of.  The  lef- 
fons for  this  inflrument,  published  by  himfelf,  make  four  volumes 
in  folio  j among  them  is  one  entitled  ‘ Les  Gouts  reunis,  ou  1’Apo- 
* theofe  de  Lulli  6c  de  Corelli,’  and  the  following  allemande,  which 
may  ferve  as  a fpecimen  of  his  ftyle. 
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The  foregoing  air  is  entitled  ‘ Les  Idees  Heureufes,’  agreeable  to 
th?  practice  of  the  French  compofers  of  leffons  for  the  harpfichord. 
Sec  the  article  Gauthier,  ante,  page  39. 

This  Couperin,  whom  we  muft  call  the  younger  Francis,  died  in 
1733,  aged  fixty-five,  leaving  two  daughters,  equally  celebrated 
for  their  performance  on  that  which  appears  to  have  been  the  fa- 
vourite inftrument  of  the  family ; the  one  a nun  in  the  abbey  of 
Maubuiflon  ; tilt  other  is  the  fuccefifor  of  her  father  in  the  charge  of 
the  harpfichord  in  the  king’s  chamber,  an  employment,  which,  ex- 
cept in  this  inftance,  was  never  known  to  have  been  conferred  on  any 
but  men. 


CHAP.  VI. 


THE  eflablifhment  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris  contributed 
greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the  French  muficj  but  it  failed  of 
anfwering  the  ultimate  end  of  its  inftitution  : It  appears  to  have  been 
the  defign  of  Cardinal  Mazarine  and  Lewis  XIV.  to  introduce  a ftyle 
in  France,  correfponding  with  that  of  the  Italians;  but  for  reafons 
arifing  from  the  temper  and  genius  of  the  people,  or  perhaps  fome 
other  infcrutable  caufes,  it  gradually  deflected  from  its  original,  and 
in  the  fpace  of  a few  years  aflumed  a character  fo  different  from  that 
of  the  Italian  mufic,  that  it  afforded  ground  for  a difpute  which  of 
the  two  was  entitled  to  the  preference,  and  gave  rife  to  a controvcrfy 
which  is  fcarcely  yet  at  an  end  : It  began  as  follows  : 

In  the  year  1704  was  publifhed  a fmall  trad!  entitled  • Paralcle  des 
Italiens  et  des  Francois,  en  ce  qui  regarde  la  Mufique  et  les  Opera,’ 
in  which  the  pretenfions  of  each  are  thus  dated. 

On  the  part  of  the  French  it  is  afierted,  that  the  French  operas 
are,  in  refpeCt  of  the  poetry,  regular  coherent  compofitions,  perfect- 
ly confident  with  the  laws  of  the  drama ; and  as  to  the  mufic,  that 
the  French  have  the  advantage  of  bafs  voices,  fo  proper  in  the  cha- 
racters of  gods,  kings,  and  heroes ; that  the  French  opera  derives 
Rill  further  advantages  from  the  chorufies  and  dances : That  the 
French  mailers  excel  thofe  of  Italy  in  their  performance  on  the  vio- 
lin. 
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lin,  the  hautboy,  and  the  flute  *;  the  latter  of  whom,  fays  this  au- 
thor, have  taught  the  inftrument  to  lament  in  fo  affedting  a manner 
in  the  mournful  airs,  and  to  figh  fo  amoroufty  in  thofe  that  are  ten- 
der, that  all  are  moved  by  them.  Befides  thefe  advantages  he  men- 
tions others  on  the  fide  of  the  French,  as  namely,  their  habits  and 
their  dances  ; he  fays  that  the  Combatans  and  the  Cyclopes  in  Per- 
feus,  the  Trembleurs  and  the  Forgercns  in  Ifis,  and  the  SongcsFu- 
neftes  in  Atys,  all  operas  of  Lully,  as  well  in  refpedl  of  the  airs,  as 
of  the  flops  adapted  thereto  by  Eeauchamp,  are  originals  in  their 
kind.  And  laftly,  that  the  condudt  and  ceconomy  of  a French  opera 
is  through  the  whole  fo  admirable,  that  no  perfon  of  common  un- 
derftanding  will  deny  that  it  affords  a more  lively  reprefentation  than 
the  Italian ; and  that  a mere  fpedator  cannot  but  be  much  better 
pleafed  in  France  than  Italy. 

In  behalf  of  the  Italian  mufic  the  author  obferves,  that  the  language 
■itfelf,  abounding  with  vowels  that  are  all  fonorous,  whereas  above 
half  the  French  vowels  are  mute,  or  at  leaft  are  feldom  pronounced, 
is  more  naturally  adapted  to  mufic  than  that  of  the  French.  That  in 
their  refpedtive  compofitions  the  invention  of  the  Italians  appears  to 
to  be  inexhauftible ; that  of  the  French  narrow  and  conftrained. 
That  the  French  in  their  airs  affedl  the  foft,  the  eafy,  and  the  flow- 
ing ; but  that  the  Italians  pafs  boldly  from  fharp  to  flat,  and  from 
flat  to  fharp,  venturing  on  the  moft  irregular  diffonances,  and  the 
boldeft  cadences  j fo  that  their  airs  refemble  the  compofitions  of  no 
other  nation  in  the  world  : And  that  a like  boldnefs  is  difcoverable  in 
the  Italian  fingers,  who,  having  been  taught  from  their  cradles  to 
fing  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  fing  the  mofl  irregular  paflages 
with  the  fame  aflurance  as  they  would  the  moft  orderly,  uttering 
every  thing  with  a confidence  that  fecures  them  fuccefs.  He  fays 
that  the  Italians  are  more  fufceptible  of  the  paflions  than  the  French, 
and  by  confequence  exprefs  them  more  ftrongly  in  their  mufic  j as 
an  inftance  whereof  the  author  refers  to  a fymphony  in  a perform- 
ance at  the  Oratory  of  St.  Jerome  at  Rome,  on  St.  Martin’s  day,  in 
the  year  1697,  upon  thefe  two  words,  * mille  faette,’  of  which  he 
fpeaks  to  this  purpofe.  * The  air  confifted  of  disjoined  notes,  like 
* thofe  in  a jig,  which  gave  the  foul  a lively  imprefiion  of  an  ar- 

• Here  the  author  celebrate*  as  fine  performers  on  the  flute,  Philbert,  Philidor,  Defco- 
teaux,  and  les  Hotetcrres. 
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* row ; and  that  wrought  fo  effedlually  upon  the  imagination,  that 

* every  violin  appeared  to  be  a bow,  and  their  bows  were  like  fo 

* many  flying  arrows  darting  their  pointed  heads  upon  every  part  of 

* the  fymphony.’  From  Ample  airs  the  author  proceeds  to  the  con- 
federation of  compofitions  in  feveral  parts,  in  which  he  fays  the  Ita- 
lians have  greatly  the  advantage  j for  that  whereas  in  the  French 
mufic  the  melody  of  the  upper  part  is  only  regarded,  in  the  Italian 
it  is  fo  equally  good  in  all  the  parts,  that  we  know  not  which  to 
prefer.  He  concludes  his  remarks  on  the  general  comparifon  of 
the  French  and  Italian  mufic,  with  an  obfervation  that  Lully  was 
an  Italian  ; and  that  he  excelled  all  the  muficians  in  France,  even  in 
the  opinion  of  the  French  themfelvesj  and  that  therefore  toeftablifh 
an  equality  between  the  two  nations,  an  inflance  ought  to  be  pro- 
duced of  a French  muGcian  who  has  in  the  like  degree  excelled  thofe 
of  Italy  ; but  this  he  fays  is  impoflible.  He  adds  that  Italy  produced 
Luigi,  Cariflimi,  Melani,  and  Legrenzi,  and  after  them  Scarlatti, 
JBononcini,  Corelli,  and  Baflani,  who  were  living  at  the  time  of  his 
wrjting,  and  charmed  all  Europe  with  their  excellent  productions. 

From  this  general  comparifon  the  author  proceeds  to  one  more 
particular,  viz.  that  of  the  French  with  the  Italian  opera.  Hecon- 
fcfles  that  the  French  recitative  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  Italian, 
which  he  fays  is  clofe  and  Ample,  with  very  little  inflexion  of  the 
voice,  and  therefore  too  nearly  approaches  common  fpeech  j but  he 
fays  that  accompanying  their  recitatives  with  fuch  fine  harmony  as 
the  Italians  ufe,  is  a praCUce  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world  whatfoever.  Having  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  part 
of  his  difcourfe  the  advantage  which  the  mufic  of  France  derives 
from  the  number  of  bafs  voices  with  which  that  country  abounds,  he 
obferves  that  this  is  fmall  in  comparifon  with  the  benefit  which  the 
opera  in  Italy  receives  from  the  caflrati,  who  are  there  very  nume- 
rous ; and  on  the  comparative  excellence  of  thefe  over  women,  in 
refpedl  of  the  fweetnefs,  flexibility,  and  energy  of  the  voice,  he  ex- 
patiates very  largely,  adding,  that  whereas  the  voices  of  women 
feldom  continue  in  perfedtion  above  twelve  years,  thofe  of  caflrati 
will  continue  for  forty : He  adds,  that  the  latter  are  fitter  in  ge- 
neral to  reprefent  female  charadters  than  even  women  themfelves, 
for  that  they  ufually  look  handfomer  on  the  ftage  j as  an  in- 
flance  whereof  he  mentions  Ferini,  who  performed  the  part  of  Sy- 
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baris,  in  the  opera  of  Themiftocles  at  Rome,  in  1685.  lie  fays  that 
all  the  towns  in  Italy  abound  with  adlors  of  both  fexes;  and  that 
himfelf  once  faw  at  Rome  a man  who  underftood  mufic  well ; and 
who,  though  he  was  neither  a mufician  nor  a comedian  by  profeflion, 
but  a procurator  or  folicitor,  that  had  left  his  bufinefs  in  the  carni- 
val time  to  perform  a part  in  the  opera*,  acquitted  himfelf  as  an  ac- 
tor as  well  as  either  the  French  Harlequin  or  Raifin  could  have  done 
upon  fuch  occafion. 

He  fays  that  the  Italians  have  the  fame  advantage  over  the  French 
in  refpeift  of  their  inftruments  and  the  performers,  as  of  their  fingers 
and  their  voices.  That  their  violins  are  much  larger  ftrung,  and 
their  bows  longer  -f-.  That  the  arch-lutes  of  the  Italians  arc  3s  large 
again  as  the  theorboes  of  the  French,  as  are  alfo  their  hafs-viols. 
That  in  Italy,  youths  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  play  at  fight  over  the 
Ihoulders  of  perhaps  two  or  three  perfons  Handing  between  them 
and  the  book,  fuch  fymphonies  as  would  puzzle  the  bell  French 
mailers,  and  this  correftly,  without  having  the  time  meafured  to 
them;  whereas  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  feen  at  Paris.  But  the 
reafon  he  gives  for  the  exquifite  performance  in  the  Italian  bands  is, 
that  the  greateft  mailers  are  not  above  appearing  in  them.  * I have,' 
fays  this  author,  ‘ feen  Corelli,  Pafquini,  and  Gactani  play  all  toge- 

* ther  in  the  fame  opera  at  Rome;  and  they  are  allowed  to  be  the 

* greateft  mailers  in  the  world  on  the  violin,  the  harpfichord,  and 

* Theorbo  or  Arch-lute ; and  as  fuch  they  are  generally  paid  3 or 

* 400  pilloles  a-piece  for  a month  or  fix  weeks  at  moll ; whereas  in 
‘ France  the  profeflion  of  mufic  is  defpifed.’ 

He  concludes  his  comparifon  with  a defeription  of  fome  very  extra- 
ordinary reprefentations  on  the  Italian  ftage,  of  which  he  fays  he  was 
an  eye-witnefs;  which,  defeription  is  here  given  in  the  words  of  a 
very  judicious  perfon  J,  the  tranllator  of  the  book  into  Englilh. 

‘ To  conclude  all,  the  Italian  decorations  and  machines  are  much 
‘ better  than  ours ; their  boxes  arc  more  magnificent ; the  opening 

* The  name  of  the  perfon  here  alluded  to  was  Pactani,  a man  well  known  at  Rome 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  lad  century ; his  performances  on  the  theatre  were  gratuitous, 
and  the  mere  rcfult  of  his  fondnefs  for  the  profedion  of  an  actor. 

f The  bow  of  the  violin  has  been  gradually  cncrcaGng  in  length  for  thefe  lad  feventy 
years;  it  is  now  about  twenty-eight  inches.  In  the  year  172c,  a bow  of  twenty-four 
inches  was,  on  account  of  its  extraordinary  length,  called  a Sonata  bow  ; the  common  bow 
was  fhorter  j and  by  the  account  above  given  the  French  bow  mud  have  been  (horter  dill. 

t buppofed  to  be  Mr.  Gailiard. 
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* of  the  ftage  higher,  and  more  capacious  ; our  painting,  compared  to 
' theirs,  is  no  better  than  daubing;  you  will  find  among  their  deco- 

* rations  ftatues  of  marble  and  alabatler,  that  may  vie  with  the  mod 
‘ celebrated  antiques  in  Rome  ; palaces,  colonnades,  galleries,  and 

* fketches  of  architecture,  fuperior  in  grandeur  and  magnificence  to 

* all  the  buildings  in  the  world ; pieces  of  perfpedtive  that  deceive 

* the  judgment  as  well  as  the  eye,  even  of  thofc  that  are  curious  in 

* the  art;  profpeCts  of  a prodigious  extent,  in  fpaces  not  thirty  feet 

* deep ; nay,  they  often  reprefent  on  the  ftage  the  lofty  edifices  of 

* the  ancient  Romans,  of  which  only  the  remains  are  now  to  be 
‘ feen;  fuch  as  the  Coloflus  which  I faw  in  tbe  Roman  college  in 

* the  year  1698*,  in  the  fame  perfection  in  which  it  flood  in  the 

* reign  of  Vefpafian  its  founder;  fo  that  thefe  decorations  are  not 
‘ only  entertaining  but  inftruCtivc. 

• As  for  their  machines,  I cannot  think  it  in  the  power  of  human 

* wit  to  carry  tbe  invention  farther.  In  the  year  1697  I faw  aa 
‘ opera  at  Turin,  wherein  Orpheus  -f-  was  to  charm  the  wild  beafts 

* by  the  power  of  his  voice  : Of  thefe  there  were  all  forts  introduced 

* on  the  ftage  ; nothing  could  be  more  natural,  or  better  defigned  ; 

* an  ape  among  the  reft:  played  an  hundred  pranks,  the  mod  divert- 

* ing  in  the  world,  leaping  on  the  backs  of  the  other  animals, 

* fcratching  their  heads,  and  entertaining  the  fpedators  with  the 

* reft  of  his  monkey-tricks-  I faw  once  at  Venice  an  elephant  dif- 

* covered  on  the  ftage,  when,  in  an  inftant,  that  great  machine  dif- 
‘ appeared,  and  an  army  was  feen  in  its  place ; the  foldiers  having, 

‘ by  the  difpofition  of  their  fhields,  given  fo  true  a reprefentation  of 

* it,  as  if  had  been  a real  living  elephant. 

‘ The  ghoft  of  a woman,  furrounded  with  guards,  was  introduced 
‘ on  the  theatre  of  Capranica  at  Rome  in  the  year  1698 ; thi* 

* ‘ The  Coloflus  the  author  mentions  was  painted  by  father  Andrea  Pozzo  the  Jefuit,. 

* who,  as  well  for  his  painting  in  the  church  of  St.  Ignatius  belonging  to  his  order,  and 
*.  other  pieces,  but  especially  for  his  book  of  perfpectivc,  in  folio,  printed  at  Rome,  is  wor- 

* thily  efteemed  as  the  firft  man  in  that  kind,  by  all  thofe  that  have  any  (kill  in  that  Science.’ 
The  intelligent  reader  needs  hardly  be  told  that  both  in  the  paflage  above,  and  in  this 

note,  the  tranflator  has  miftaken  his  author  in  rendering  the  word  Colifce  Coloflus,  in- 
Itt.ul  of  Celifeum,  the  name  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Vefpafian,  the  ruins  whereof  arc  yet 
to  be  feen  at  Rome. 

t This  opera  of  Orpheus  was  afterwards  performed  at  Rome,  but  not  fucceeding,  the 
undertakers  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  opera  of  Rodcrigo,  which  they  had  pre- 
fented  juft  before.  This  opera  of  Roderigo  was  compofcd  by  Franccfco  Gafparini,  and 
was  untverfally  applauded.  Both  thefe  were  performed  oh  the  theatre  della  Pace,  and  the 
principal  parts  were  done  by  Bifcionc,  Maurino,  and  Valentino,  he  who  afterwards  fung 
m the  opera  in  London. 
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4 phantom  extending  her  arms,  and  unfolding  her  cloaths,  was,  with 

* one  motion,  transformed  into  a pcrfedl  palace,  with  its  front,  its 

* wings,  its  body,  and  court-yard,  all  formed  by  magical  architedurej 
4 the  guards  ftriking  their  halberds  on  the  ftage,  were  immediately 

* turned  into  fo  many  water-works,  cafcadcs,  and  trees,  that  formed 

* a charming  garden  before  the  palace.  Nothing  can  be  more  quick 
' than  were  thofe  changes,  nothing  more  ingenious  or  furprizing  : 

* And,  in  truth,  thegreateft  wits  in  Italy  frequently  arnufe  themfelves 

* with  inventions  of  this  nature  : People  of  the  firrt  quality  entertain 
*■  the  publigk  with  fuch  fpedacles  as  thefe,  without  any  profped  of 

* gain  to  themfelves  *.  Signor  Cavaliero  Acciaioli,  brother  to  the 

• On  this  paffage  the  Englifli  tranflalor  of  the  Parallel  makes  the  following  note. 

* Befides  the  machines  mentioned  by  the  author  in  this  place,  we  faw  fevcral  others  at 
4 Rome  of  the  fame  Cavaliero  Acciaioli's  contrivance,  as  la  Frcfcatane  on  the  theatre  of 
‘ Torre  di  Nona,  the  Colonnato  of  Lapis  Lazuli,  the  funeral  in  Penelope,  and  many 

* more  equally  furprizing.  Upon  the  theatre  of  Capranica  the  lame  aitift  contrived  11 
4 Gigante,  &c.  But  the  mod  famous  of  all  on  that  theatre  was  the  Intermede  of  Hell, 
4 in  the  opera  of  Nerone  Infante,  which  I will  endeavour  to  deferibe  with  as  much  bre- 

* vity  as  1 am  able,  it  being  impoflible  to  exprefs  it  in  fuch  words  as  it  deferves.  At  the 
4 found  of  a horrid  fymphony,  confiding  of  Corni,  Serpentoni,  and  Rcgali,  part  of  the  floor 
4 of  the  ftage  opened  and  difeovered  a feene  Ondemcath,  reprefentin^  fevcral  caves  full 
4 of  infernal  fpirits,  that  flew  about  in  a prodigious  number,  difeharging  fire  and  fmoak 
4 at  their  noftrils,  and  their  mouths  : At  fomc  didance  likewife  was  obferved  a great 
4 number  of  damned  fpirits,  labouring  under  their  fcver.il  torments  ; and  in  another  fide 
4 was  difeovered  the  river  of  Lethe  with  Charon’s  boat,  on  board  of  which  was  Mercury, 
1 Cupid,  and  the  foul  of  one  who  lately  died  for  love.  Upon  their  landing,  a prodigious 
4 monfter  appeared,  whofe  mouth  opening,  to  the  great  horror  of  the  fpe£lators  covered 
4 the  front  wings,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  ftage  : Within  his  jaws  were  difeovered  a 
4 throne  compofed  of  fire,  and  a multitude  of  monltrous  ferpents,  on  which  Pluto  fate,  with 
4 a crown  of  fire  on  his  bead,  and  habited  in  other  royal  ornaments  of  the  fame  nature. 
4 The  finger  that  performed  this  part  was  one  of  thofe  deep  hafes  which,  in  the  authors 
4 opinion  are  fo  rarely  found  in  Italy.  After  Cupid  had  demanded  juftice  of  Pluto  upon 
4 thofe  old  women,  who  in  the  preceding  intermede,  had  cut  his  wings  for  making  Agup* 
4 piua,  Nero’s  mother,  in  love ; and  fevcral  other  paflages  belonging  to  this  intermede, 

4 the  mouth  of  the  monfter  elofed,  at  which  inftant  Cupid  endeavouring  to  fly  ofF  was 
4 arrefted  by  a little  devil,  who  feized  on  his  foot  ; upon  which  Cupid  giving  him  fell  a 

* little  turn  (hot  the  devil  with  one  of  his  darts;  whereupon  the  devil  was  transformed 
4 into  a curling  fmokc  that  difappeared  by  degrees,  and  Cupid  efcaped.  After  this  the 
4 great  monfter  expanding  his  wings  began  to  move  very  (lowly  towards  the  audience  ; 

4 under  his  body  appeared  great  multitudes  of  devils,  who  formed  themfelves  into  a bal- 
4 let,  and  plunge  d one  after  another  into  the  opening  of  the  floor  before  mentioned  ; out 

* of  which  a prodigious  quantity  of  fire  and  fmoak  was  difeharged.  After  this  the  great 
4 monfter  being  got  as  far  as  the  muftek-room,  and  whilft  all  the  fpciftators  were  intent 
4 upon  what  was  doing,  and  began  to  fear  he  would  come  into  the  pit,  he  was  in  an  in- 

* ftant  transformed  into  an  innumerable  multitude  of  broad  white  nutterfltes,  which  flew 

4 all  into  the  pit,  and  fo  low  that  fome  of  them  touched  the  hats  of  fevcral  of  the  fpecla- 
4 tors  *,  at  which  fome  feemed  diverted,  and  others  were  not  a little  terrified,  tilt  by  de* 
4 grees  they  lodged  themfelves  on  different  parts  of  the  theatre,  and  at  length  difappeared# 
♦-Uuiing  this  cucumflancc,  which  fufEcicmly  employed  the  eyes  of  the  fpettators,  the 
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* cardinal  of  that  name,  had  the  diredlion  of  thofe  on  the  theatre 
4 Capranica  in  the  year  i6q8.  This  is  the  fum  of  what  can  be  of  • 

4 fercd  on  behalf  of  the  French  or  Italian  mulick  by  way  of  parallel-. 

* I have  but  one  thing  more  to  add  in  favour  of  the  operas  in  Italy, 

* which  will  confirm  all  that  has  been  already  faid  to  their  advantage  ; 
4 which  is,  that  though  they  have  neither  chorufles  nor  other  diver- 
4 lions  in  ufc  with  us,  their  entertainments  laft  five  or  fix  hours  to- 
4 gether*,  and  yet  the  audience  is  never  tired  j whereas  after  one  of 
4 our  reprefentations,  which  does  not  hold  above  half  fo  long  at  moll, 
4 there  are  very  few  fpedtators  but  what  grow  l'ufiicientlg  weary,  and 
4 think  they  have  had  more  than  enough.’ 

The  author  of  this  difeourfe,  though  he  affedted  concealment,  was 
foon  after  its  publication  difeovered  to  be  the  Abbti  Raguenet,  a na- 
tive of  Rouen,  the  author  of  * Les  Monumcns  de  Rome,  ou  deferip- 
4 tion  des  plus  beaux  ouvrages  de  Peinture,  de  Sculpture,  & d‘Ar- 
4 chitcdlure  de  Rome,  avec  des  obfervations.’  Paris,  1700  & 1702  1 
4 L’Hiftoire  d’Olivier  Cromwel,'  and  other  works  j upon  which 
Monf,  Jean- Laurent  le  Cerf  de  la  Vieuville  dcFreneufe,  undertook  a 
refutation  of  the  Parallel  in  three  dialogues,  entitled  * Comparaifon 
4 de  la  Mufique  ltalienne,  et  de  la  Mulique  Francois.’  Brux.  1704. 

The  Comparaifon  confifts  of  three  dialogues,  in  which  the  feveral 
paflages  in  the  Parallel  that  tend  either  to  the  praife  of  the  Italian  or 
the  cenfure  of  the  French  mufic,  are  made  to  undergo  a fevere  ex- 
amination. In  the  Comparaifon  between  the  muficians  of  the  two 
countries,  Charpcnticr  and  Colafle  are  oppofed  to  Luigi,  i.  e.  Palef- 
trina,  and  Carifiimi  ; Lully  is  placed  above  all  competition,  and  Baf- 
fani  and  Corelli  below  it.  Of  the  compofitions  of  the  latter,  he  fays 
that  they  are  harlh  and  irregular,  abounding  with  difionances ; that 

4 ftage  was  refitted,  and  the  feme  changed  into  a beautiful  garden,  with  which  the  third 
4 act  begun.  This  reprefentation  was  fo  extraordinary  in  its  nature,  fo  cxafUy  performed, 
4 and  fo  unircrfally  admired  and  applauded,  that  great  numbers  of  foreigners  came  to 
4 Rome  on  purpofe  to  behold  it ; and  confeffed  when  they  had  fecn  it,  that  it  far  exceed- 
,*  ed  the  expectations  fame  had  given  them  of  it.  And  it  mill)  be  confefled  it  gave  the 
4 fpeftaiors  a more  per  fed  inOruCtive  idea  of  hell,  than  ’tis  pofiihle  for  the  mod  artful 
4 flowing  fancy  to  delineate.  So  that  the  author  was  not  miflaken  when  he  faid  that  thefe 
4 fort  of  entertainments  are  no  Icfs  inftruCtive  than  agreeable.’ 

* The  Italian  operas  do  not  ulually  lad  five  or  fix  hours,  as  this  author  imagines,  the 
longed  being  not  above  four:  It  is  true  that  fometimes  at  Vienna  the  late  emperor  Leo- 
pold would  have  operas  of  the  length  the  author  mentions,  provided  they  were  good,  being 
a great  admirer  of  the  Italian  mufic : Bcfides  he  competed  himfclf,  and  played  on  the 
harpGchotd  to  perfe&ion. 
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he  has  feen  a piece  of  Corelli  in  which  were  fourteen  fourths  toge- 
ther, and  that  in  the  eleventh  fonata  of  his  fourth  opera  the  reader 
may  difcern  twenty-fix  fixths  in  fucceffion. 

After  a long  eulogium  on  Lully,  in  which  the  moll  celebrated  airs 
in  his  operas  are  pointed  out,  the  author  takes  notice  of  a pafiage  in 
the  Parallel,  in  which  the  voices  of  the  Italian  cafirati  are  compared 
to  thofe  of  nightingales  ; and  of  another  that  follows  it,  wherein  it 
is  aflerted,  that  from  the  particular  circumAances  that  difiinguilh  per- 
fons  of  this  kind,  they  are  better  ailors  of  female  characters  than  even 
women  themfelves.  To  refute  an  afiertipn  fo  wild  as  this,  requires 
no  great  force  of  argument  •,  neverthelefs  this  author  takes  great  pains 
to  render  ir ridiculous,  and  has  fucceedcd  in  the  attempt. 

To  his  inAance  of  the  Roman  procurator,  who  left  his  employ- 
ment in  carnival  time,  and  became  an  a£tor  on  the  public  Aage, 
he  oppofes  the  example  of  Monf.  DeAouches,  whofe  profefiion  it 
feems  was  that  of  a foldier,  un  moufquetaire,  notwithfianding  which 
for  his  pleafure  he  Audied  mufic,  and  was  the  compofer  of  many  fine 
operas. 

To  that  pafiage  in  the  Parallel,  in  which  the  author  aflerts  that  he 
has  feen  at  Rome,  Corelli,  Pafquini,  and  Gaetani  perform  together 
in  the  fame  opera,  he  anfwers,  that  at  Paris  the  great  maficrs  do  the 
fame  ; and  that  Rebel,  Theobald,  and  La  Barre  were  wont  to  appear 
in  the  orchcAra,  whenever  a performance  of  their’s  required  their 
attendance  j and  notwithAanding  that  exquifite  piece  of  machinery 
devifed  by  the  Cavalier  Acciaioli,  mentioned  in  the  Parallel,  he  fays 
that  the  French  are  more  ingenious  than  the  Italians  in  reprefenta- 
tions  of  this  kind  ; and  that  in  the  decorations  of  the  theatre  they 
excel  all  other  nations.  And  for  this  affertion,  as  alfo  for  the  fu- 
periorityof  the  French  machinery,  he  appeals  to  the  teAimony  of 
Mifibn  and  St.  Evremont,  who  both  fay  fomething  to  the  fame 
purpofe. 

At  the  end  of  the  dialogues  is  a letter  from  the  author  to  an  anony-, 
mous  friend,  dated  3 April,  1704,  to  the  fame  effect  with  the  reA  of 
work. 

It  appears  that  the  AbbeRaguenet  replied  to  the  Comparaifon,  and 
that  Le  Cerf  defended  it  in  an  anfwer  and  two  other  pieces,  which 
were  reprinted  fome  years  after  the  firA  publication  of  them,  and  are 
extant  in  an  edition  of  the  HiAoire  de  la  Mufique  et  de  fes  Effets, 
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printed  in  the  year  1725.  Thus  the  controverfy  ended  as  between 
the  parties ; but  a French  phyfician  named  Andri,  who  about  the 
time  wrote  in  the  Journal  de  Sfavans,  after  commending  the  firft  of 
Le  CerPs  publications,  turned  into  ridicule  the  two  laft  * upon 
which  Le  Cerf  being  greatly  irritated,  publiflbed  a pamphlet  entitled 
• L’Art  dc  d&rier  ce  qu’on  n'entend  point*  oil  le  M£decin  Muficien.’ 
The  piece  was  full  as  bitter  as  its  title  Teemed  to  indicate,  and  it 
Teems  that  its  bitternefs  was  its  moil  remarkable  charadteriftic * for 
Fontaine,  upon  reading  of  it,  pronounced,  that  if  any  one  dcferved  to 
be  called  a complete  fool,  it  was  Le  Cerf : But  to  qualify  this  fevere 
cenfurc,  the  Abb<£  Trublet,  from  whom  this  anecdote  is  taken,  fays 
that  folly  does  not  imply  a total  privation  of  reafon  and  penetration  ; 
and  that  Le  Cerf  had  a great  fliare  of  both  5 but  that  his  great  defied 
was  that  want  of  common  fenfe,  which  will  fometimes  expofe  a 
man  to  the  ridicule  of  his  inferiors  in  underilanding. 

The  fucceffion  of  eminent  Englith  muficians  from  that  period  at 
which  we  were  conftraincd  to  interrupt  it  by  the  above  account,  is  »3 
follows. 


CHAP.  vir. 

Jeremiah  Clark  was  educated  in  the  royal  chapel,  under  Dn 
Blow,  who  entertained  fo  great  a friendlhip  for  him,  as  to  re- 
fign  in  his  favour  the  place  of  mailer  of  the  children  and  almoner  of 
St.  Paul’s*  and  Clark  was  appointed  his  fucceflbr  in  1693,  and  fhort- 
ly  after  he  became  organift  of  that  cathedral.  In  July,  1700,  he  and 
his  fellow-pupil  were  appointed  gentlemen  extraordinary  of  the  royal 
chapel  * and  in  1704.  they  were  jointly  admitted  to  a place  oforganiil 
thereof  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Francis  Piggot.  Clark  had  the  misfortune 
to  entertain  a hopelefs  pafiion  for  a very  beautiful  lady  in  a ftation  of 
life  far  above  him  j his  dcfpair  of  fuccefs  threw  him  into  a deep  me-, 
lancholy  : in  ihort,  he  grew  weary  of  his  life,  and  on  tha  fifth  day 
of  November,  1707,  (hot  himfelf  *. 

* l ie  was  determined  upon  this  method  of  putting  an  end  to  his  life  by  an  eTcnt,  which, 
ftrangc  as  it  may  feem,  is  atteiled  by  the  late  Mr.  baniuel  Weeley,  one  of  the  iay-vicars 
of  St.  Paul’s,  who  was  very  intimate  with  hint,  and  had  heard  him  relate  it.  Being  et 
the  honfc  of  a friend  in  the  country,  he  took  an  abrupt  refolution  to  return  to  London  : 
His  friend  having  obferved  in  his  behaviour  marks  of  great  dejection,  furniflicd  him  with 
a Korfc  and  a fervant.  Riding  along  the  road,  a fit  of  melancholy  feized  him,  upon  which 
he  alighted,  and  giving  the  fervant  his  borfc.lo  hold,  went  Into  a field,  in  a corner  w hereof 
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The  compofitions  of  Clark  are  few:  His  anthems  are  remarkably  pa- 
thetic, at  the  fame  time  that  they  preferve  the  dignity  and  majefty  of 
the  church  ftyle  j the  moft  celebrated  of  them  are,  ‘ I will  love  thee,' 
printed  in  the  fecond  book  of  the  Harmonia  Sacra ; * Bow  down 
‘ thine  ear,’  and  * Praife  the  Lord,  O Jerufalem.' 

The  only  works  of  Clark  publiihed  by  himfelf  are  leffons  for  the 
harpfichord,  and  fundry  fongs,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  collections 
of  that  day,  particularly  in  the  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy  •,  but  they 
are  there  printed  without  the  bafles.  He  alfo  compofed  for  D’Urfey’s 
comedy  of  the  Fond  Hu  (band  or  the  Plotting  Sifters,  that  fweet  bal- 
lad air,  * The  bonny  grey-eyed  morn,’  which  Mr.  Gay  has  intro- 
duced into  the  Beggar’s  Opera,  and  is  fung  to  the  words,  * ’Tis  wo— 

* man  that  feduces  all  mankind.’ 

John  Weldon,  a native  of  Chiehefter,  had  his  inftrudion  in  rou- 
fic  under  John  Walter,  organift  of  Eton  college,  and  afterwards  under 
Henry  Purcell : From  Eton  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  was  made  or- 
ganift of  New  College.  On  the  fixth  day  of  January,  1701,  he 
was  appointed  a gentleman  extraordinary  of  the  royal  chapel  j 
and  in  1708  fucceeded  Dr.  Blow  as  organift  thereof.  In  1715. 
upon  the  eftablifhmcnt  of  a fecond  compofer’s  place,  Weldon  was 
admitted  to  it  * : He  had  been  but  a fhort  time  in  this  ftation 

was  a pond,  and  alfo  trees ; and  began  a debate  with  himfelf  whether  he  Otould  then  entf 
his  days  by  hanging  or  drowning.  Not  being  able  to  rcfolve  on  cither,  he  thought  of  mak- 
ing, what  he  looked  upon  as  chance,  the  umpire,  and  drew  out  of  his  pocket  a piece  of 
money,  and  toiling  it  into  the  air,  it  came  down  on  its  edge  and  {luck  in  the  clay : Though 
the  determination  anfwcred  not  his  with,  it  was  far  from  ambiguous,  as  itfeemed  to  forbid 
both  methods  of  deftru&ion  ; and  would  have  given  unfpeakable  comfort  to  a mind  lefs’ 
difordered  than  his  was.  Being  thus  interrupted  in  his  purpofe,  he  returned,  and  mount- 
ing his  horfe,  rode  on  to  London,  and- in  a fhort  time  after  (hot  himfelf.  He  dwelt  in  a 
houfe  in  St.  Paul’s  church-yard,  fituate  on  the  place  where  the  Chaptcr-houfe  now 
Hands : Old  Mr.  Reading,  mentioned  in  page  25  of  this  volume,  was  palling  by  at  the 
inftant  the  piilol  went  08,  and  entering  the  houfe  found  his  friend  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

• Upon  the  acccflion  of  George  I.  to  the  crown,  that  prince,  who  was  a lover  of  mu* 
Cc,  carried  into  execution  the  propofol  of  Dr.  Tillotfon,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  ac- 
count of  Blow,  for  an  eftabliOimcnt  of  two  compofers  for  the  chapel  ■,  and  made  feme* 
other  regulations  for  the  improvement  of  the  fetvicc : Thefc  appear  by  the  following  en- 
tries in  the  Cheque-book  of  the  chapel  royal. 

' 1715.  His  majcUy  having  been  gradoufly  plea  fed  to  add  four  gentlemen  of  the  cha- 
‘ pel  to  the  old  cflablilhmcnt,  viz,  Mr.  Morley,  Mr.  George  Catleton,  Mr.  Tho.  Eaker, 
*•  and  Mr.  Samuel  Chittle,  and  by  virtue  of  four  fcveral  warrants  from  the  tight  rev.  fa. 

* ther  in  God,  John,  lord  biihop  of  London,  dean  of  his  majefty’s  chapel  royal,  1 have' 

* fworn  and  admitted  the  aforefaid  gentlemen,  gentlemen  in  ordinary  of  his  niajellv's  cha« 

* pel  royal,  to  enjoy  the  fame,  together  with  all  priviledges  and  advantages  thcicunto  h'e- 
1 longing.  'Witnefs  my  hand  this  gth  day  of  Auguft,  *715. 

_•«  Dan.  Williams,  derlt,  1 J,  Dolben,  Subdean.’ 

‘■of  the  Cheque..  * 'Au® 
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before  he  gave  a fpecimen  of  his  abilities  in  the  composition  of  the 
Communion-office,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Prefaces,  San&us,  Gloria  it* 
cxcelfis,  and  Port- Common  ions;  and  all'o  fundry  anthems,  agreeable 
the  condition  of  his  appointment. 

At  the  fame  time  that  Weldon  was  organifl  of  the  royal  chape!,, 
he  was  alfo  organift  of  the  church  of  St.  Bride,  London;  and  king 
George  I.  having  prefented  the  pari fh  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Field* 
with  an  organ,  Mr.  Weldon,  perhaps  in  compliment  to  the  king, 
was  chofcn  organift  •. 

The  ft  tidies  of  Weldon  were  for  the  moil  part  in  church- mufic  ; 
and  we  do  not  find  that,  like  Lock  and  Purcell,  and  many  others  of 
his  profeffion,  he  ever  compofed  for  the  theatre,  except  that  in  com- 
petition with  two  other  mafters,  namely,  Daniel  Purcell,  John  Ec- 
cles,  and  one  Franck,  or  Franco,  mentioned  in  page  4,  of  this  volume, 
and  perhaps  many  others,  he  fet  to  mufic  Mr.  Congreve’s  imfque,  the 
Judgment  of  Paris.  The  motive  to  this  undertaking  was  an  advertife- 
rnent  in  the  London  Gazette,  offering  rewards  out  of  a fund  of  two 
hundred  guineas  advanced  by  fundry  perfons  of  quality,  to  be  diftri- 
buted  in  prizes  to  fuch  mafters  as  (hoold  be  adjudged  to  compofe  the 
beft-f.  The  largeft  was  adjudged  to  Weldon,  and  the  next  to  Ecclcs. 

Some  fongs  of  Weldon's  compofition  arc  to  be  found  in  a book  en- 
titled Mercurius  Muficus,  and  other  collections ; the  following  is  yet 
remembered  as  a favourite  air  in  its  time. 

* Aug.  8,  1715.  That  befides  the  four  additional  gentlemen  of  the  chapel  above- 

* mentioned,  there  was  added  in  king  Ceorgc’s  eftablilhment  as  follows,  viz. 

* A fecond  compofer  in  ordinary,  which  place  Mr.  John  Weldon  was  fworn  and  ad- 

* mitted  into. 

' A lutenift,  which  place  Mr.  John  Shore  was  fworn  and  admitted  into. 

' A violilt,  which  place  Mr  FrsncifcoGoodfens  was  fworn  and  admitted  into. 

‘ All  tbefe  three  were  fworn  and  admitted  into  their  refpective  places  by  me 
• Witncfc  Dan.  Williams.’  * J-  Dglben,  Subdean.' 

‘ There  was  likenife  inferted  in  the  afotefaid  eftablilhment  an  allowance  to  Dr.  William 

* Croft,  as  in  after  of  the  children,  of  eighty  pounds  per  annum,  for  teaching  the  children 

* to  read,  write,  and  accompts,  and  for  teaching  them  to  play  on  the  organ  and  compofe 

* mufic.'  ‘ J.  Dolben,  Subdean.’ 

* The  rcafon  that  moved  the  king  to  this  a£t  of  munificence  was  a very  fingular  one  ; 
the  parilh  had  chofen  him  their  churchwarden,  and  he  executed  the  office  for  two  months, 
buf  at  the  end  thereof,  as  he  well  might,  he  grew  tired  of  it,  and  prefented  the  parifla 
with  that  noble  inftrument  which  is  now  in  the  church. 

f See  the  adverufetnent,  vol.  IV.  page  540. 
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- At  the  time  when  Weldon  became  firft  of  the  chapel,  Mr.  Elford 
Was  a finger  there,  and  was  celebrated  for  a very  fine  counter-tenor 
voice.  Weldon  compofed  for  him  fundry  folo-anthems,  fix  ofwhich  he 
publilhed,  with  a preface  acknowledging  the  advantages  they  deriv- 
ed  from  his  fine  performance:  Thefe  have  their  merit,  but  they  fall 
very  far  fliort  of  his  full  anthems,  particularly  thofe  to  the  words, 
* In  thee,  O Lord,*  * Hear  my  crying,’  of  which  it  is  hard  to  fay 
whether  the  melody  or  the  harmony  of  each,  be  its  greateft  excellence. 

Weldon  was  a very  fweet  and  elegant  compofer  of  church-mufic  : 
He  died  in  the  year  1736,  and  lies  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  St. 
Paul  Covent-garden.  His  fucceffor  in  his  places  in  the  royal  chapel 
is  one  whofc  merits  will  ever  endear  him  to  the  lovers  and  judges  of 
harmony,  and  particularly  of  cathedral-mufic.  Dr.  William  Boyce. 

John  Eccles  was  the  fonof  Solomon  Eccles,  a matter  of  the  vio- 
lin, and  the  author  of  fundry  grounds  with  divifions  thereon,  publifli- 
ed  in  the  fecondpartof  the Divifion  Violin,  printed  at  London,  in  1693, 
oblong  quarto.  He  was  inftruttcd  by  his  father  in  mufic,  and  be- 

N 2 came 
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came  a compofer  for  the  theatre,  of  aCt-tunes,  dance-tunes,  and  fuch 
incidental  fongs  as  frequently  occur  in  the  modern  comedies,  a col- 
lection whereof  he  publilhed,  and  dedicated  to  queen  Anne.  He  com- 
pofed the  mufic  to  a tragedy  entitled  Rinaldo  and  Armida,  written  by 
Dennis,  and  performed  in  1699,  in  which  is  afong  for  a tingle  voice, 
* The  jolly  breeze,*  which  for  the  florid  divifions  in  it  was  by  many 
greatly  admired.  Eccles  fet  to  mufic  an  ode  for  St.  Cecilia’s  day, 
written  by  Mr.  Congreve,  and  performed  on  the  anniverfary  feftival 
of  that  faint  in  1701.  As  alfo  his  mafquc  entitled  the  Judgment 
of  Paris,  for  one  of  the  prizes  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  j 
and  obtained  the  fecond,  which  was  of  fifty  guineas.  His  mufic  to 
the  Judgment  of  Paris  is  published. 

In  the  collection  above-mentioned  are  many  excellent  fongs,  parti- 
cularly one  fol  i!,ree  voices,  ‘ Infpire  us.  Genius  of  the  day,'  and  an- 
other, alfo  for  three  voices,  * Wine  does  wonders  every  day,’  fung  in 
a comedy  entitled  JufliceBufy,  which  has  long  been  a favourite  with 
the  Gloucefterfhire  fingers  of  catches,  and  other  fmall  proficients  in 
vocal  harmony.  In  it  are  alfo  contained  a very  fpirited  fong  for  two 
voices,  fung  in  the  play  of  Henry  V.  to  the  words  ‘ Fill  all  yourglalfes 
and  a folo-fong,  which  with  fundry  others  the  author  compofed  fop 
D’Urfey’s  play  of  Don  Quixote,  the  reft  being  fet  by  Purcell:  That 
of  Eccles  above-rhentloned  is  a mad  fong,  fung  by  Mrs.  Bracegirdle* 
in  the  character  of  Marcella,  the  words  whereof  are  * I burn,  my 
‘ brain  confumes  to  allies.’  In  the  Orpheus  Britaonicus  is  a fong  oc- 
cafioned  by  Mrs.  Bracegirdle’s  finging  * I burn,’  &c.  there  are  alfo 
fome  pretty  tunes  of  his  compofing  to  longs  in  the  Pills  to  purge  Me- 
lancholy, publilhed  by  D’Urfey.  Eccles  compofed  the  tune  to  the 
fong  « A foldier  and  a failor,’  in  Mr.  Congreve’s  comedy  of  Love  for 
Love,  with  a bafs  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  manner  of  finging  it  as  di- 
xeCled  by  the  play  i which  never  having  been  printed,  is  here  inferted. 
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About  the  year  1698,  upon  the  deceafc  of  Dr.  Staggins,  Eccles  was 
appointed  mailer  of  the  queen’s  band  ; but  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  was  known  to  the  mufical  world  only  by  the  New  Year  and 
Birth-day  Odes,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  compofe,  having  retired  to 
Kingllon  in  Surrey  for  the  convenience  of  angling,  a recreation  of 
which  he  was  very  fond. 

There  were  three  brothers  of  the  name  of  Eccles,  all  muficians, 
viz.  the  above  named  John,  Henry,  a violin  player  in  the  king  of 
France’s  band,  and  the  author  of  twelve  excellent  folos  for  that  in- 
flrument,  printed  at  Paris  in  1720,  and  Thomas  *,  who  was  one  of 
thofe  itinerant  muficians,  perhaps  the  la  ft  of  them  who  in  winter  eve- 
nings were  ufed  to  go  about  to  taverns,  and  for  the  fake  of  a fender 
fubfifcnce  expofe  themfclves  to  the  infults  of  thofe  who  were  not  in- 
clined to  hear  them;  there  are  none  of  this  clafs  of  mendicant  artifts 
now  remaining,  but  in  the  time  of  the  ufurpation  they  were  fo  nu- 
merous, that  an  ordinance  was  made  declaring  them  vagrants  -J-. 

* This  perfon  was  living  about  thirty  years  ago.  A good  judge  of  mulic,  who  had  heard 
him  play,  gives  the  following  account  of  him  and  his  performance.  * It  was  about  the 
‘ month  ot  November,  in  the  year  1 735,  that  I with  fome  friends  were  met  to  fpend  the 

* evening  at  a tavern  in  the  city,  when  this  man,  in  a mean  but  decent  garb,  was  intro- 
‘ duced  to  us  by  the  waiter ; immediately  upon  opening  the  door  I heard  the  twang  of 

* one  of  his  firings  from  under  his  coat,  which  was  accompanied  with  the  queflion, 
“ Gentlemen  will  you  pleafc  to  hear  any  mulic  ?”  our  curiolity,  and  the  modelty  of  the 

* man’s  deportment,  inclined  us  to  fay  yes ; and  muGc  he  gave  u>,  fuch  as  I had  never 
‘ heard  before,  nor  {hall  again  under  the  fame  circumflances : with  as  fine  and  delicate  a 

* hand  as  1 ever  heaid,  he  played  the  whole  fifth  and  ninth  folo  of  Corelli,  two  fongs  of 
‘ Mr.  Handel,  Del  minnaciar  in  Otho,  and  Spcro  fi  miocaro  bene,  in  Admetus ; in  fhort, 

* his  performance  was  fuch  as  would  command  the  attention  of  the  nicefl  ear,  and  left  us  his 
' auditors  much  at  a lofs  to  guefs  what  it  was  that  conftramcd  him  to  feelt  his  living  in  a 

* way  fo  disputable  : he  made  no  fecret  of  his  name  ; he  faid  he  was  the  youngell  of 

* three  brothers,  and  that  Henry,  the  middle  one,  had  been  his  mailer,  and  was  then  in 

* the  fcrvice  of  the  king  of  France  : VVe  were  very  little  difpofed  to  credit  the  account  he 

* gave  us  of  his  brother’s  fituation  in  France,  but  the  collection  of  folos  above-mention* 
' cd  to  have  been  publilhed  by  him  at  Paris,  puts  it  out  of  queflion.’  Upon  enquiry 
fome  time  after,  it  appeared  that  he  was  idle,  and  given  to  drinking.  He  lodged  in  the 
Butcher-row  near  Temple  bar,  and  was  well-known  to  the  muficians  of  his  time,  who 
thought  themfclves  difgraced  by  this  practice  of  his.  for  which  they  have  a term  of  re- 
proach not  very  intelligible  i they  call  it  gting  a-bufking. 

+ Vide  ante,  vol.  IV.  page  383,  in  not. 

To  the  praflice  of  having  mufic  in  tavems  and  inns  there  are  numberlefs  allufions  in 
our  old  Knglifh  writers.  In  bifhop  Earle’s  character  of  a poor  (idler,  inferted  in  the  note 
■hove  referred  to,  we  are  told  that  he  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  get  the  names  of  the  worfiiipful 
of  the  inn,  in  order  that  he  might  falute  them  by  their  names  at  their  riling  in  the  morning : 
But  it  feems  that  formerly  there  were  to  the  greater  inns,  muficians  who  might  be  faid  to 
be  in  fome  for  t retainers  to  the  houfe.  Fyncs  Moryfon  has  given  a hint  of  this  in  his  Iti- 
nerary, part  III.  page  151,  in  a p illage,  the  whole  whereof,  as  it  exhibits  a view  of  the 
manners  of  his  time,  is  here  inferted.  * Affoone  as  a pafTenger  comes  to  an  June,  the 

‘ fer- 
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From  the  above  account  of  Englifh  muficians  in  fucceffion,  it  is 
neceflary  here  to  digrefs  to  make  way  for  the  relation  of  a difcovery, 
the  refult  of  a feries  of  experiments  made  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  tend- 
ing to  demonftrate  what  has  often  been  averted  in  the  courfe  of  this 
work,  viz.  that  the  principles  of  harmony  are  difcoverable  in  fo  great 
a variety  of  inftances,  that  they  feetn  to  pervade  the  univerfe,. 
Many  arguments  in  favour  of  this  opinion  are  deducible  from  geo- 
metry, as  particularly  from  the  Helicon  of  Ptolemy,  the  famous  theo- 
rem of  Archimedes  *,  and  that  other  of  Pythagoras,  contained  in  the 
47th  Propofition  of  the  firft  book  of  Euclid,  with  the  obfervations 
thereon  by  Mr.  Harrington  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  volume.  But*  which  was  little  to  be  expected,  farther 
demonilration  of  this  general  principle  refults  from  the  analogy  be- 
tween colours  and  founds.  This  noble  difcovery  we  owe  to  the  fa- 
gacity  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  whofe  relation  of  it  is  here  given  in  his 
own  words : 

* feruantsrun  to  him,  and  one  talcs  hisHoifc  and  wallers  him  till  he  be  cold,  then  rubs  kirn, 

* and  giues  him  meate,  yet  I muft  fay  that  they  are  not  much  to  be  trufted  in  this  lad  point, 

*•  without  the  eye  of  the  Mailer  or  his  Seruant  to  ouerfee  them.  Another  feruant  giues  the 

* pafienger  his  priuate  chamber,  and  kindles  his  ficr,  the  third  puls  of  His  booics,  and 
‘ makes  them  ejeane.  Then  the  Hod  or  HodeSe  vifitt  him,  and  if  he  will  cate  with  the 

* Hod,  or  at  a common  Table  with  others,  his  mcale  will  cod  him  Gxepcnce,  or  in  font* 

‘ places  but  foure  pence,  (yet  this  courfe  is  idle  honourable,  and  not  vfed  by  Gentlemen) : 

* but  if  be  will  cate  in  his  chamber,  he  commands  what  meate  be  will  according  to  bis  • 
4 appetite,  and  as  much  as  he  thinkes  fit  for  him  and  his  company,  yea,  the  kitchin  is  open  > 

* to  him,  to  command  the  meat  to  be  dreficd  as  he  bed  likes;  and  when  he  fits  at  Table, 

*•  the  Hod  or  HodcfTe  will  accompany  him,  or  if  they  hauc  many  Gucds,  will  at  lead  vifit : 

* him,  taking  it  for  curtefic  to  be  bid  fit  downe  : while  he  tales,  if  he  haue  company  ef- 
4 pecially,  be  diall  be  ofFred  mufickc,  which  he  may  freely  take  or  refufe,  and  if  he  be 
4 folitary,  the  Muiitians  will  giue  him  the  good  day  with  Mufickc  in  the  morning.  It  is 
••the  cudome  and  no  way  difgracefull  to  let  vp  part  of  fupper  for  his  breakefad  : In  the 

* euening  or  in  the  morning  after  breakefad,  (for  the  common  fort  tfe  not  to  dine,  but  ride. 

* from  breakefad  to  fupper  time,  yet  comming  early  to  the  Inne  for  better  redine  of  their 
•-  Horfes)  he  (hall  haue  a reckoning  in  writing,  and  if  it  feeme  vnteafonable,  the  Hod  will 
4 fatisfie  him,  either  for  the  due  price,  or  by  abating  part,  cfpecially  if  the  feruant  decciue 

4 him  any  way,  which  one  of  experience  will  foonc  find.  I will  now  onely  adde  that  a Gen-  ■ 

* • tleman  and  his  Man  fhall  fpend  as  much,  as  if  he  were  accompanied  with  another  Gen- 

* tleman  and  his  Man,  and  if  Gentlemen  will  in  fuch  fort  ioyne  together,  to  eate  at  one 

* Table,  the  expences  will  be  much  deminifhed.  l.adly,  a Man  cannot  more  freely  com- 
4 mand  at  home  in  his  owne  Hoofe,  then  hce  may  doe  in  his  Inne,  and  at  parting  if  be 

* giue  fome  few  pence  to  the  Chamberlin  and  Odlcr,  they  with  him  a happy  iournry.’ 

* Of  this  theorem  of  Archimedes  mention  is  made  in  vol.  1.  page  26,  in  not.  In 
Item!  he  thought  the  difcovery  of  fuch  importance  to  mankind,  that  he  caufed  a diagram 
thereof  to  be  engraven  on  his  fepulchre.  Cicero,  in  the  Tufculan  Deputations,  book  V. 
f?£t.  23,  glories  in  his  having  difeovered  at  Syracufe,  without  one  of  the  city  gates,  the 
fepulchre  of  Archimedes  covered  with  brambles  and  thorns,  and  fays  that  he  knew  it  by . 
the  figure  of  a cylinder  and  a fphere  carved  on  the  flonc. 

O 2.  * When . 
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* When  1 had  caufed  the  rectilinear  line  Gdcs  AF,  GM,  of  the  fpec- 
‘ trum  of  colours  made  by  the  prifm  to  be  diftinCtly  defined,  as  in 

* the  fifth  experiment  of  the  firft  book  is  defcribcd,  there  were  found 

* in  it  all  the  homogencal  colours  in  the  fame  order  and  fituation 

* one  among  another  as  in  the  fpeCtrum  of  fimple  light,  deferibed 

* in  the  fourth  experiment  of  that  book.  For  the  circles  of  which 
‘ the  fpeCtrum  of  compound  light  FT  is  compofed,  and  which  in 

* the  middle  parts  of  the  fpeCtrum  interfere  and  are  intermixt  with 

* one  another,  arc  not  intermixt  in  their  outmoft  parts  where  they 
‘ touch  thole  rectilinear  fidcs  AF  and  G M.  And  therefore  in  thole 

* rectilinear  tides  when  diftinCtly  defined,  there  is  no  new  colour  gene- 

* rated  by  refraction.  I obferved  alfo,  that  if  any  where  between 

* the  two  outmoft  circles  TMF  and  PGA  a right  line,  as  y-S,  was 

* crofs  to  the  fpeCtrum,  fo  as  at  both  ends  to  fall  perpendicularly  - 
*.  upon  its  reflilinear  fidcs,  there  appeared  one  and  the  fame  colour 

* and  degree  of  colour  from  one  end  of  this  line  to  the  other.  I de- 

* lineated  therefore  in  a paper  the  perimeter  of  the  fpeCtrum  F A P 
‘ GMT,  and  in  trying  the  third  experiment  of  the  firft  book,  I held 

* the  paper  fo  that  the  fpeCtrum  might  fall  upon  this  delineated  fi- 

* gure,  and  agree  with  it  exactly,  whilft  an  aftiftant,  whofe  eyes  for 

* diftinguilhing  colours  were  more  critical  than  mine,  did  by  right 

* lines  «/3,  yl,  e£,  6cc.  drawn  crofs  the  fpeCtrum,  note  the  confines 

* of  the  colours,  that  is  of  the  red  M * (3  F of  the  orange  aySQ,  of 

* the  yellow  y t £ S,  of  the  green  f s 5 of  the  blue  » / x 0,  of  the 

* indico  / A /*  k,  and  of  the  violet  A G A ft.  And  this  operation  be- 
, * ing  divers  times  repeated  both  in  the  fame  and  in  feveral  papers,  I 

* found  that  the  obfervations  agreed  well  enough  with  one  another, 

* and  that  the  rectilinear  fides  M G and  F A were  by  the  faid  crofs 

* lines  divided  after  the  manner  of  a mufical  chord.  Let  G M be 

* produced  to  X,  that  MX  may  be  equal  to  GM,  and  conceive  G X, 

* AX,  <X,  ijX,  sX,  yX,  <*X,  MX,  to  be  in  proportion  to  one  another, 

‘ as  the  numbers  i,  ®,  J,  *,  »s,  J,  and  fo  to  reprefent  the  chords 

* of  the  key,  and  of  a tone,  a third  minor,  a fourth,  a fifth,  a fixth 

* major,  a feventh,  and  an  eighth  above  that  key  : And  the  intcr- 

* vals  M u,  uy,  y t,  i if,  if/,  / A,  and  aG,  will  be  the  fpaces  which  the 

* feveral  colours  (red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indico,  violet) 

* take  up.’  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Optics,  book  1.  part  II.  prop.  jii. 
prob.  i,  exper.  vii. 
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From  the  relation  of  this  curious  and  important  difeovery  in  the 
theory,  we  proceed  to  relate  the  farther  progrefs  of  mufic  in  fuch 
particulars  as  refpedt  the  practice. 

The  concert  of  Britton  the  fmall-coal  man  at  Clerkenwell,  conti- 
nued to  flourifh  till  the  end  of  the  century  in  which  it  was  eftabliQi- 
cd,  and  onward  into  the  next,  completing  a period  of  more  than  forty 
years,  when  his  death  put  an  end  to  it.  Many  particulars  relating 
to  the  life  and  charadter  of  this  extraordinary  man,  are  to  be  met 
with  in  books  publiflied  about  and  after  the  time  when  he  lived  ; but 
the  moil  authentic  account  of  him,  fo  far  as  it  goes,  is  contained  in 
Hearne’s  Appendix  to  his  HemingiChartularii  Ecclcfi$  WygornienGs, 
page  665,  which,  as  it  was  drawn  up  by  one  that  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  him,  and  he  a man  of  the  moil  fcrupulous  accuracy,  is  enti- 
tled to  the  higheft  degree  of  credit.  Some  pains  have  been  taken  by 
fcarches,  and  enquiries  of  perfons  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  of  others 
who  remember  him,  to  colledt  thofe  fuppletory  anecdotes  which 
here  follow  Hearne’s  account  of  him,  and  furnifli  a copious  memoir 
of  this  extraordinary  perfon. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


THOMAS  BRITTON 


SM.VI.l.  COAX* • MAN. 


* ]\/Tr.  Thomas  Britton,  the  famous  Mufical  Small*-Coal: 

* XVx.  Man,  was  born  at  or  near  Higham  Ferrers  in  Northamp- 

* tonthire.  From  thence  he  went  to  London,  where  he  bound  him- 

* felf  Apprentice  to  a Small-Coal  Man  in  St.  John  Baptift’s  Street. 
*•  After  he  bad  ferved  his  full  time  of  feven  Year?,  his  Matter  gave 

‘him. 
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* him  a Sum  of  Money  not  to  fet  up.  Upon  this  Tom  went  into 

* Northamptonfliire  again,  and,  after  he  had  fpent  his  Money,  he 

* returned  again  to  London,  fet  up  the  Small-Coal  Trade  (notwith- 

* Handing  his  Mailer  was  Hill  living)  and,  withal],  he  took  a Stable, 

* and  turned  it  into  a Houfe,  which  Hood  the  next  Door  to  the  little 

* Gate  of  St.  John’s  of  Jerufalem  next  Clarken-Well-Green.  Some 

* time  after  he  had  fettled  here,  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Ga- 

* renders,  his  near  Neighbour,  by  which  means  he  became  an  excel- 

* lent  Chymift,  and,  perhaps,  he  performed  fuch  Things  in  that  Pro- 
' felfion,  as  had  never  been  done  before,  with  little  Coll  and  Charge, 

* by  the  help  of  a moving  Elaboratory,  that  was  contrived  and  built 

* by  himfelf,  which  was  much  admired  by  all  of  that  Faculty,  that 

* happened  to  fee  it  $ infomuch  that  a certain  Gentleman  of  Wales 

* was  fo  much  taken  with  it,  that  he  was  at  the  Expenfe  of  carrying 

* him  down  into  that  Country,  on  purpofe  to  build  him  fuch  another, 

* which  Tom  performed  to  the  Gentleman’s  very  great  fatisfa&ion, 

* and  for  the  fame  he  received  of  him  a very  handfome  and  generous 

* Gratuity.  Beiides  his  great  fkill  in  ChymiAry,  he  was  as  famous 

* for  his  knowledge  in  the  Theory  of  Mulick  ; in  the  Pradtick  Part 
' of  which  Faculty  he  was  likewife  very  confidcrable.  He  was  fa 

* much  addicted  to  it,  that  he  pricked  with  his  own  Hand  (very  neat- 

* ly  and  accurately)  and  left  behind  him  a valuable  Collection  of  Mu- 

* lick,  moAly  pricked  by  himfelf,  which  was  fold  upon  his  Death  for 

* near  an  hundred  Pounds.  Not  to  mention  the  excellent  Collec- 

* tion  of  printed  Books,  that  he  alfo  left  behind  him,  both  of  Chy- 

* miAry  and  Mufick.  Befides  thefe  Books  that  he  left  behind  him, 

* he  had,  fome  Years  before  his  Death,  fold  by  Auction  a noble  Col- 

* ledtion  of  Books,  mod  of  them  in  the  Rofacrucian  Faculty  (of 

* which  he  was  a great  Admirer)  whereof  there  is  a printed  Cata- 

* loguc  exAant  (as  there  is  of  thofe,  that  were  fold  after  his  Death) 

* which  I have  often  looked  over  with  no  fmall  furprize  and  wonder, 

* and  particularly  for  the  great  Number  of  MSS.  in  the  before  mcn- 

* tioned  Faculties  that  are  fpecifycd  in  it.  He  had,  moreover,  a 
‘ confidcrable  Collection  of  Mufical  inAruments,  which  were  fold  for 
‘ fourfeore  Pounds  upon  his  Death,  which  happened  in  September 
‘ 1714,  being  upwards  of  threefcore  Years  of  Age,  and  lyes  buried  in 

* the  Church-Yard  of  Clarken-Wcll,  without  Monument  or  Infcrip- 

* tioi*,  being  attended  to  his  Grave,  in  a very  folemn  and  decent 

* manner. 
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4 manner,  by  a great  Concourfe  of  People,  efpecially  of  fuch  as  fre- 

* quented  the  Mufical  Club,  that  was  kept  up  for  many  Years  at  his 

* own  Charges  (he  being  a Man  of  a very  generous  and  liberal  Spirit) 
‘ at  his  own  little  Cell.  He  appears  by  the  Print  of  him  (done  fincc 
‘ his  Death)  to  have  been  a Man  of  an  ingenious  Countenance  and 

* of  a fprightly  Temper.  It  alfo  reprefents  him  as  a comely  Perfon, 

* as  indeed  he  was,  and,  withall,  there  is  a modefty  expreffed  in  it 

* every  way  agreeable  to  him.  Under  it  are  thefc  Verfcs,  which  may 

* ferve  inftead  of  an  Epitaph  : 

* Tho’  mean  thy  Rank,  yet  in  thy  humble  Cell 

* Did  gentle  Peace  and  Arts  unpurchas’d  dwell  ; 

* Well  pleas’d  Apollo  thither  led  his  Train, 

* And  Mufick  warbled  in  her  fweeteft  Strain. 

* Cyllenius  fo,  as  Fables  tell,  and  Jove 

* Came  willing  Guefts  to  poor  Philemon’s  Grove. 

* Let  ufelefs  Pomp  behold,  and  bluih  to  find 
‘ So  low  a Station,  fuch  a liberal  Mind  *. 

* In  (hort,  he  was  an  extraordinary  and  very  valuable  Man,  much  ad- 
' mired  by  the  Gentry,  even  thofe  of  the  bed  Quality,  and  by  alf 
‘ others  of  the  more  inferiour  Rank,  that  had  any  manner  of  Regard 

* for  Probity,  Sagacity,  Diligence,  and  Humility.  I fay  Humility, 

* becaufe,  tho’  he  was  fo  much  fam’d  for  his  Knowledge,  and  might, 

* therefore,  have  lived  very  reputably  without  his  Trade,  yet  he  con- 

* tinued  it  to  his  Death,  not  thinking  it  to  be  at  all  beneath  him. 

* Mr.  Bagford  and  he  ufed  frequently  to  converfe  together,  and  when 

* they  met  they  feldom  parted  very  (bon.  Their  Converfation  was 

* often  about  old  MSS.  and  the  Havock  made  of  them.  They  both 

* agreed  to  retrieve  what  Fragments  of  Antiquity  they  could,  and, 

‘ upon  that  occafion,  they  would  frequently  divert  themfelves  in  talk- 

* ing  of  old  Chronicles,  which  both  loved  to  read,  tho’  among  our 
4 more  late  Chronicles,  printed  in  Englifh,  Ifaackfon’s  was  what  they 

* chiefly  preferr’d  for  a general  knowledge  of  Things,  a Book  which 

* was  much  efteem’d  alfo  by  thofe  two  eminent  Chronologers,  Bp. 


• Thefe  verfcs  were  written  by  Mr.  John  Hughes,  who  was  a frequent  performer  on  the 
violin  at  Britton’s  concert  They  are  printed  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  Poems,  publifh- 
cd  in  1 735 ; and  arc  alfo  under  one  of  two  mezzotinto  prims  of  Britton. 

* Lloyd 
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* Lloyd  and  Mr.  Dodwell.  By  the  way,  I cannot  but  obferve,  that 

* Ifaackfon’s  Chronicle  is  really,  for  the  moll  part,  Bp.  Andrews's, 

* Ifaackfon  being  Amanuenfts  to  the  Bilhop/ 

Hearne  Teems  to  have  underllood  but  very  little  of  mufic  j and  we 
are  therefore  not  to  wonder  that  his  curiofity  extended  not  to  an  en- 
quiry into  the  order  and  (economy  of  that  mulical  club,  as  he  calls  it, 
which  he  fays  Britton  for  many  years  kept  up  in  his  own  little  cell. 
The  truth  is,  that  it  was  nothing  lefs  than  a mulical  concert ; and 
fo  much  the  more  does  it  merit  our  attention,  as  it  was  the  firfi  meet- 
ing of  the  kind,  and  the  undoubted  parent  of  fome  of  the  moll  cele- 
brated concerts  in  London.  The  time  when  Britton  lived  is  not  fo 
remote,  but  that  there  are  fome  now  living  who  are  able  to  give  an 
account  of  this  extraordinary  inllitution,  of  the  principal  perfons  that 
performed  at  his  concert,  and  of  the  company  that  frequented  it : 
Many  of  thefe  have  been  fought  out,  and  converfed  with,  for  the 
purpofe  of  collecting  all  that  could  be  known  of  him  : Enquiries 
have  been  made  in  his  neighbourhood,  of  particulars  touching  his  life, 
his  character,  and  general  deportment  j and  the  refult  of  thefe 
will  furnilh  out  fuch  a fupplement  to  what  has  been  faid  of  this 
extraordinary  man  in  print,  as  can  hardly  fail  to  gratify  the  curiofity 
of  fuch  as  take  pleafure  in  this  kind  of  information. 

Of  the  origin  of  Britton's  concert  we  have  an  account  written  by  a 
near  neighbour  of  his,  one  who  dwelt  in  the  fame  parilh,  and  indeed 
but  a fmall  diftance  from  him,  namely,  the  facetious  Mr.  Edward 
Ward,  the  author  of  the  London  Spy,  and  many  doggerel  poems, 
coarfe  it  is  true,  but  not  devoid  of  humour  and  plcafantry.  Ward 
at  that  time  kept  a public  houfe  in  Clerkenwell,  and  there  fold 
ale  of  his  own  brewing.  From  thence  he  removed  to  a houfe 
in  an  alley  on  the  well  fide  of  Moorfields,  between  the  place  called 
Little  Moorfields,  and  the  end  of  Chifwell-llreet,  and  fold  the  fame 
kind  of  liquor.  His  houfe,  as  we  are  given  to  underlland  by  the 
notes  on  the  Dunciad,  was  for  a time  the  great  refort  of  high  church- 
men. In  a book  of  his  writing,  entitled  Satirical  Reflections  on 
Clubs,  he  has  bellowed  a whole  chapter  on  the  fmall-coal  man’s 
club  : from  the  account  therein  given  we  learn  that  1 this  club  was 

* firft  begun,  or  at  lead  confirmed  by  Sir  Roger  L’Eltrange,  a very  mu- 
‘ fical  gentleman,  and  who  had  a tolerable  perfection  on  the  bafs-viol.’ 
Ward  fays  that  ‘ the  attachment  of  Sir  Roger  and  other  ingenious  gen— 

Vol.  V.  P * tlemen 
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‘ tlemen,  lovers  of  the  Mufes,  to  Britton,  arofe  from  the  profound 

* regard  that  he  had  in  general  to  all  manner  of  literature  : That  the 

* prudenceofhis  deportment  to  his  betters  procured  him  great  refpcdt ; 

* and  that  men  of  the  beft  wit,  as  well  as  fome  of  the  beft  quality, 

‘ honoured  his  mufical  focicty  with  their  company.  That  Britton 
‘ was  fo  much  diftinguiffied,  that  when  palling  the  ftreets  in  his  blue 
‘ linen  frock,  and  with  his  fack  of  fmall-coal  on  his  back,  he  was  fre- 
‘ quently  accofled  with  fuch  exprcllions  as  thefe,  “ There  goes  the  fa- 
“ mous  fmall-coal  man,  who  is  a lover  of  learning,  a performer  in 
" muiic,  and  a companion  for  gentlemen."  Ward  adds,  and  lpeaks 
of  it  as  of  his  own  knowledge,  and  indeed  the  fadl  is  indifputable, 
that  he  had  made  a very  good  colledlion  of  ancient  and  modern  mu- 
iic by  the  bell  mailers ; that  he  alfo  had  collected  a very  handfome 
library,  which  he  had  publicly  difpofed  of  to  a very  confiderable  ad- 
vantage ; and  that  he  had  remaining  by  him  many  valuable  curiofi- 
ties.  He  farther  fays  that  at  the  hrft  inftitution  of  it,  his  concert 
was  performed  in  his  own  houfe  ; but  that  fome  time  after  he  took 
a convenient  room  out  of  the  next  to  it : What  fort  of  a houfe  Brit- 
ton’s own  was,  and  the  fpot  where  it  Hood  lhall  now  be  related. 

It  was  (ituatedon  the  fouth  fide  of  Aylelbury-llrcet, which  extends 
from  Clerkenvvell-Green  to  St.  John's-llreet,  and  was  the  corner 
houfe  of  that  pafiage  leading  by  the  old  Jerufalem  tavern,  under  the 
gateway  of  the  priory,  into  St.  John’s  fquare*  : On  the  ground  floor 
was  a repofitory  for  fmall-coal  ■,  over  that  was  the  concert-room* 
which  was  very  long  and  narrow,  and  had  a ceiling  fo  low,  that  a tall 
man  could  but  juft  Hand  upright  in  it.  The  Hairs  to  this  room  were 
on  the  outfide  of  the  houfe,  and  could  fcarce  be  afeended  without 
crawling.  The  houfe  itfclf  was  very  old  and  low-built,  and  in 
every  refpedl  fo  mean,  as  to  be  a fit  habitation  for  only  a very  poor 
man.  NotwithAanding  all,  this  manfion,  defpicable  as  it  may 
feem,  attradlcd  to  it  as  polite  an  audience  as  ever  the  opera  did  j and 
a lady  of  the  firft:  rank  in  this  kingdom,  now  living,  one  of  the  moft 
celebrated  beauties  of  her  time,  may  yet  remember  that  in  the  plea- 
fure  which  foe  manifefted  at  hearing  Mr.  Britton’s  concert,  (he  feem* 
ed  to  have  forgot  the  difficulty  with  which  flie  afeended  the  Heps  that 
led  to  it.. 

* It  lias  loop  Gncr  been  pulled  Jown  and  rebuilt : At  this  time  it  is  an  alehoufc,  known 
by  the  fign  oi  the  Bull’s  Head. 
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Britton  was  in  his  perfon  a fliort  thickfet  man,  with  a very  honed, 
ingenuous  countenance  : There  are  two  pidlures  of  him  extant,  both 
painted  by  his  friend  Mr.  Wooladon,  and  from  both  there  arc  mezzo- 
tinto  prints ; one  of  the  pictures  is  now  in  the  British  Mufeum ; the  oc- 
cafion  of  painting  it,  as  related  by  Mr.  Wooladon  himfelf  to  the  au- 
thor of  this  work,  was  as  follows  : Britton  had  been  out  one  morning, 
and  having  nearly  emptied  his  fack  in  a fliorter  time  than  he  expedlcd, 
had  a mind  to  fee  his  friend  Mr.  Woolaflon  j but  having  always  been 
ufed  to  confider  himfelf  in  two  capacities,  viz.  as  one  who  fubfided  by 
a very  mean  occupation,  and  as  a companion  for  perfons  in  a dation  of 
life  above  him,  he  could  not  conddcnt  with  this  didindtion,  dred  as 
he  then  was,  make  a vifit,  he  therefore  in  his  way  home  varied  his 
ufual  round,  and  pading  through  Warwick-lane,  determined  to  cry 
fmall-coal  fo  near  Mr.  VVooladon’s  door,  as  to  dand  a chance  of 
being  invited  in  by  him.  Accordingly  he  had  no  fooncr  turned  into 
Warwick-court,  and  cried  fmall-coal  in  his  ufual  tone,  than  Mr. 
Wooladon,  who  had  never  heard  him  there  before,  dung  up  the  fafh 
and  beckoned  him  in.  After  fome  converfation  Mr.  Wooladon  in- 
timated a defire  to  paint  his  pidture,  which  Britton  modedly  yielding 
to,  Mr.  Wooladon  then,  and  at  a few  fubfequent  fittings,  painted 
him  in  his  blue  frock,  and  with  his  fmall-coal  meafure  in  his  hand, 
as  he  appears  in  the  pidlure  at  the  Mufeum.  A mezzotinto  print 
was  taken  from  this  pidlure,  for  which  Mr.  Hughes  wrote  thofe 
lines  inlerted  in  page  70  ; and  this  is  the  print  which  Hcarne  fpeaks 
of.  But  there  was  another  pidlure  of  him  painted  by  the  fame  per- 
fon, upon  what  occafion  is  not  known  : from  that  a mezzotinto 
print  was  alfo  taken,  which  being  very  fcarce,  has  been  made  ufe  of 
for  the  engraving  of  Britton  here  iuferted  ; in  this  he  is  reprefented 
tuning  a harpfichord,  a violin  hanging  on  the  fide  of  the  room,  and 
Ihelves  of  books  before liim.  Under  the  print  are  the  following  lines : 
Tho’  doom'd  to  fmall-coal,  yet  to  arts  ally'd. 

Rich  without  wealth,  and  famous  without  pride  j 
Mufick’s  bed  patron,  judge  of  books  and  men, 

Belov’d  and  honour’d  by  Apollo’s  train  ; 

In  Greece  or  Rome  fure  never  did  appear 
So  bright  a genius,  in  fo  dark  a fphere ; 

More  of  the  man  had  artfully  been  fav’d. 

Had  Kneller  painted  and  had  Vertue  grav'd. 

P 2 The 
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The  above  verfes  were  fcribbled  by  Prior  with  a view  to  recom- 
mend Vertue,  then  a young  man,  and  patronized  by  Edward  earl  of 
Oxford,  though  they  are  little  lefs  than  a farcafm  on  Woolafton  and 
Johnfon.  It  is  fufpedted  that  the  infignificant  adverb  artfully  was- 
inferted  by  a miftakc  of  the  tranfcriber,  and  that  it  originally  flood 
probably. 


CHAP.  IX. 

THE  account  above  given  of  Britton  will  naturally  awaken  a cu- 
riofity  to  know  of  what  kind  was  the  mulic  with  which  his 
audience  was  entertained,  and  who  were  the  perfons  that  performed 
in  his  concert,;  an  anfwer  to  the  firft  of  thefe  queries  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  catalogue  of  his  mulic,  which  follows  this  account 
of  him : To  the  latter  an  anfwer  is  at  hand  ; Dr.  Pepufch,  and  fre- 
quently Mr.  Handel,  played  the  harpfichord,  Mr.  Banifter,  and  alfb 
Mr.  Henry  Needier  of  the  Excife-office,  and  other  capital  perform- 
ers for  that  time,  the  firft  violin  : Mr.  John  Hughes,  author  of  the 
Siege  of  Damafcus,  Mr.  Woolafton  the  painter,  Mr.  Philip  Hart,. 
Mr.  Henry  Symonds,  Mr.  Abiell  Whichello,  and  Mr.  Obadiah  Shut- 
tleworth,  a fine  player  on  the  violin,  fome  conftantly,  and  others 
frequently,  performed  there.  That  fine  performer  Mr.  Matthew 
Dubourg  was  then  but  a child,  but  the  firfl  folo  that  ever  he  played 
in  public,  and  which  probably  was  one  of  Corelli’s,  he  played  at 
Britton’s  concert,  flandingupon  a joint  ftool  j but  fo  terribly  was  the 
poor  child  awed  at  the  fight  of  fo  fplendid  an  aflembly,  that  he  was 
near  falling  to  the  ground  *.  It  has  been  queftioned  whether  Britton 
had  any  lkill  in  mufic  or  not ; but  thofe  who  remember  him  fay  that 

* Mr.  Walpole,  in  his  account  of  Woolafton  the  painter,  Anecdotes  of  Painting, 
▼ol.  HI.  has  taken  occafion  to  mention  fome  particulars  of  Britton,  which  be  fays  he  re- 
ceived from  the  fon  of  Mr.  Woolafton,  who,  as  well  as  his  father  was  a member  of  Brit- 
ton’s mufical  club : it  is  there  ftiid  that  Britton  found  the  inftruments,  that  the  fubferip- 
tion  was  ten  (hillings  a year,  and  that  they  had  coffee  at  a penny  a dith. 

It  ftems  by  this  pafiage  that  Britton  had  departed  from  his  original  inftitution,  for  at 
firft  nocofFce  was  drank  there,  nor  would  he  receive  in  any  way  whatever,  any  gratuity 
from  his  guerfts : On  the  contrary  he  was  offended  whenever  it  was  offered  him.  This  is 
the  account  of  a very  ancient  perfon  now  living,  a frequent  performer  at  Britton’s  con- 
cert ; and  it  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  following  ftanza  of  afong  written  by  Ward 
in  praife  of  Britton,  prioted  at  the  end  of  his  description  of  the  fmall-coal  man’s  club 
above  cited. 

Upon 
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Be  could  tune  a harpfichord,  and  that  he  frequently  played  the  viol 
da  gamba  in  his  own  concert. 

Britton’s  fkill  in  ancient  books  and  manufcripts  is  mentioned  by 
Hearne;  and  indeed  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Robert  of  Glou- 
cefler  he  refers  to  a curious  manufcript  copy  of  that  hiftorian  in 
Britton’s  pofleffion.  The  means  ufed  by  him  and  other  collectors  of 
ancient  books  and  manufcripts  about  that  time,  as  related  by  one  of 
thatclafs  lately  deccafed,  were  as  follows,  and  thefc  include  an  inti- 
mation of  Britton’s  purfuits  and  connexions. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century  a paffion  for  collcfling  old 
books  and  manufcripts  reigned  among  the  nobility.  The  chief  of 
thofe  who  fought  after  them  were  Edward,  earl  of  Oxford  j the  carls 
of  Pembroke,  Sunderland,  and  Winchelfea,  and  the  duke  of  Devon- 
shire. Thefe  perfons  in  the  winter  feafon,  on  Saturdays,  the  parlia- 
ment not  fitting  on  that  day,  were  ufed  to  refort  to  the  city,  and,  di- 
viding themfelves,  took  feveral  routes,  fome  to  Little  Britain,  fome 
to  Moorfields,  and  others  to  different  parts  of  the  town,  inhabited  by 
bookfellers : There  they  would  enquire  in  the  feveral  fhops  as  they 
pafied  along  for  old  books  and  manufcripts ; and  fome  time  before 
noon  would  affemble  at  the  (hop  of  one  Chriftopher  Bateman,  a book- 
feller,  at  the  corner  of  Ave-Maria-lane  in  Pater-nofter-row  j and 
here  they  were  frequently  met  by  Mr.  Bagford  and  other  perfons  en- 
gaged in  the  fame  purfuits,  and  a convcrfation  always  commenced 
on  the  fubjeCl  of  their  enquiries.  Bagford  informed  them  where 
any  thing  curious  was  to  be  feen  or  purchafed,  and  they  in  return' 

Upon  Thurfdays  repair 
To  my  palace,  and  there 
Hobble  up  Hair  by  (lair,. 

But  I pray  ye  take  care 
That  you  break  not  your  Buds  by  a (tumble : 

And  without  e’er  a foufe 
Paid  to  me  or  my  fpoufe, 

Sit  at  (till  at  a moufe 
At  the  top  of  the  houfe, 

And  there  you  (ball  bear  how  we  fumble. 

And  it  is  further  confirmed  by  a manufcript  diary  of  Mr.  Thomat  Rowe,  the  hufband 
of  the  famous  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rowe,  and  the  author  of  fome  fupplemental  lives  to  Plu- 
tarch, in  which  there  is  this  memorandum,  ‘ Thomas  Britton,  the  mu  (Seal  Cmall-cca! 

* man,  had  concerts  at  his  houfe  in  L lei  ken  well  forty-lot  years,  to  which  he  admitted 

* gentlemen  gratis.  He  died  October,  1714.’ 

obliged 
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obliged  him  with  a fight  of  what  they  from  time  to  time  colle&ed. 
While  they  were  engaged  in  this  converfation,  and  as  near  as  could 
be  to  the  hour  of  twelve  by  St.  Paul’s  clock } Britton,  who  by  that 
time  had  finilhed  his  round,  arrived  clad  in  his  blue  frock,  and  pitch- 
ing his  fack  of  fmall-coal  on  the  bulk  of  Mr.  Bateman’s  (hop  win- 
dow, would  go  in  and  join  them  ; and  after  a converfation,  which 
generally  laded  about  an  hour,  the  noblemen  above-mentioned  ad- 
journed to  the  Mourning  Bulh  at  Alderfgate  *,  where  they  dined 
and  fpent  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

The  Angularity  of  his  charaiflcr,  the  courfe  of  his  dudies,  and  the 
collections  he  made,  induced  fufpicions  that  Britton  was  not  the 
man  he  feemed  to  be : And  what  Mr.  Walpole  fays  as  to  this  parti- 
cular is  very  true;  fome .thought  his  mufical  aflembly  only  a cover 
for  feditious  meetings  j others  for  magical  purpofes*  and  that  Brit- 
ton himfclf  was  taken  for  an  atheid,  a prefbyterian,  a jefuitj  but  thefc 
were  ill  grounded  conje&ures,  for  he  was  a plain,  Ample,  honed  man, 
perfeflly  inoffenfive,  and  highly  edeemed  by  all  that  knew  him  j and, 
notwi  thdanding  the  meannefs  of  his  occupation,  was  called  Mr.  Britton. 

The  circumdances  of  this  man's  death  are  not  lefs  remarkable  than 
thofe  of  his  life.  There  dwelt  in  Britton’s  time,  near  Clerkcnwell- 
clofe,  a man  named  Robe,  who  frequently  played  at  his  concert,  and 
who,  being  in  the  commifiion  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Middle- 
fex,  was  ufually  called  Judice  Robe  j at  the  lame  time  one  Samuel 
Honeyman,  a blackfmith  by  trade,  and  who  lived  in  Bear-dreet  near 
Leiceder-fquare,  became  very  famous  for  a faculty  which  he  pofi'eff- 
ed  of  fpeaking  as  if  his  voice  proceeded  from  fome  didant  part  of 
the  houfe  where  he  dood  ; in  fliort,  he  was  one  of  thofe  men  called 
Ventriloqui,  i.  e.  thofe  that  fpeak  as  it  were  from  their  bellies,  and 
are  taken  notice  of  by  Reginald  Scott  in  his  Difcovery  of  Witchcraft, 
page  1 1 1,  for  which  reafon  he  was  called  the  Talking  Smith  : The 
pranks  played  by  this  man,  if  colledled  would  make  a volume.  Dur- 
ing the  time  that  Dr.  Sachevcrell  was  under  cenfure,  and  had  a great 
refort  of  friends  to  his  houfe  near  the  church  in  Holborn,  he  had  the 

• A bufli  was  anciently  the  fign  of  a tavern,  as  may  he  inferred  f(om  the  proverb 
* Hood  wine  needs  no  buth.’  This  was  fuccceded  by  a thing  intended  to  refemb'e  a 
bufli,  confiding  of  three  or  four  tier  of  hoops  Ufleued  one  above  another  ; with  vine 
leaves  and  grapes  richly  caived  and  gilt,  and  a Itacchus  bcltriding  a tun  at  top.  7 he 
owner  of  this  houfe,  at  the  time  when  king  Charles  I.  was  beheaded,  was  fo  affected 
upon  that  event,  that  he  put  his  bufli  in  mourning  by  painting  it  btacL 

con- 
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confidence  to  get  himfelf  admitted,  by  pretending  that  he  came  from 
a couple  who  wilhed  to  be  married  by  the  doftor.  He  flayed  not  long 
in  the  room,  but  made  fo  good  ufe  of  his  time,  that  the  dodtor,  who 
was  a large  man,  and  one  of  the  ftouteft  and  moft  athletic  then  living, 
was  almoft  terrified  into  fits.  Dr.  Derhatn  of  Upminfter,  that  faga- 
cious  enquirer  into  the  works  of  nature,  had  a great  curiofity  to  fee 
Honeyman,  but  the  perfon  he  employed  to  bring  about  the  meeting, 
and  who  communicated  this  anecdote,  contrived  always  to  difappoint 
him,  knowing  full  well  that  had  it  taken  effedt,  it  muft  have  termi- 
nated in  the  difgrace  of  the  dodtor,  whofe  reputation  as  a divine  and 
a philofopher  he  thought  a fubjedi  too  ferious  to  be  fported  with. 

This  man,  Robe  was  foolifh  and  wicked  enough  to  introduce,  un- 
known, to  Britton,  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  terrifying  him,  and  he 
fticceedcd  in  it  : Honeyman,  without  moving  his  lips,  or  feeming  to 
fpeak,  announced,  as  from  afar  off",  the  death  of  poor  Britton  with- 
in a few  hours,  with  an  intimation  that  the  only  way  to  avert  his 
doom  was  for  him  to  fall  on  his  knees  immediately  and  fay  the  Lord’s 
Prayer : The  poor  man  did  as  he  was  bid,  went  home  and  took  to 
his  bed,  and  in  a few  days  died  j leaving  his  friend  Mr.  Robe  to  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  his  mirth. 

Hearne  fays  that  his  death  happened  in  September,  1714.  Upon 
fearching  the  parifh-books,  it  is  found  that  he  was  buried  on  the  firft 
day  of  Odtober  following. 

Britton’s  wife  furvived  her  hufband.  He  left  little  behind  him 
befides  his  books,  his  collection  of  manufeript  and  printed  mufic, 
and  mufical  inflruments.  The  former  of  thefe  were  fold  by  auction 
at  Tom’s  coffee-houfe,  Ludgate-hill.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  was  a pur- 
chafer  of  fundry  articles  j and  catalogues  of  them  are  in  tin:  hands 
of  many  collectors  of  fuch  things  as  matters  of  curiofity.  His  mufic 
books  were  alfo  fold  in  the  month  of  December,  in  the  year  of  his 
death,  by  a printed  catalogue,  of  which  the  following  is  a copy. 

* A Catalogue  of  extraordinary  mufical  inflruments  made  by 
‘ the  mofl  eminent  workmen  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Alfo 
‘ divers  valuable  compofitions,  ancient  and  modern,  by  the  beft 

* matters  in  Europe  ; a great  many  of  which  are  finely  engrav’d, 

* neatly  bound,  and  the  whole  carefully  preferv’d  in  admirable 
*'  order  ; being  the  entire  collection  of  Mr.  Thomas  Britton  of 
*■  Clcrkenwcll,  fmall-coal  man,  lately  dcccafed.  Who  at  his 

•-  ‘own' 
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* own  charge  kept  up  fo  excellent  a confort  forty  odd  yean  at 

* his  dwelling-houfe,  that  the  bell  mailers  were  at  all  times 

* proud  to  exert  themfclves  therein  j and  perfons  of  the  higheft 

* quality  defirous  of  honouring  bis  humble  cottage  with  their 

* prefence  and  attention  : But  death  having  fnatched  away  this 

* moll  valuable  man  that  ever  enjoyed  fo  harmonious  a life  in 

* fo  low  a Aation,  his  mufic  books  and  inftruments,  for  the  be- 

* nefit  of  his  widow,  arc  to  be  fold  by  au&ion  on  Monday, 

* Tuefday,  and  Wednefday,  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  Decern b.  at 

* Mr.  Ward's  houfe  in  Red  Bull-Yard  in  Clerkenwell,  near  Mr. 

* Britton’s,  where  Catalogues  are  to  be  had  gratis j alfo  at  moil 

* MuGc-fiiops  about  town.  Conditions  of  fale  as  ufual. 

* 1 . T wo  fets  of  books,  one  of  three,  and  one  of  four  parts,  by 

* divers  authors. 

* 2.  Two  fets  of  ditto  in  four  parts  by  Jenkins,  Lock,  Lawes,  &c. 

* 3.  Two  fets  ditto  by  Robert  Smith,  Brewer,  and  other  authors. 

‘ 4.  Two  fets  ditto  by  Mr.  Richard  Cobb,  and  other  authors. 

* 5.  Two  Lyra  conforts  by  Loofcmore,  Wilfon,  See. 

* 6.  Three  fets  of  books  by  Baptiil,  &c. 

* 7.  Two  fets  ditto  by  old  Mr.  Baniller,  Akeroyd,  See. 

* 8.  Two  fets  of  books  by  Mr.  Paiftble,  Grabu,  &c. 

* 9.  Three  ditto,  two  by  Mr.  Courtevil  and  one  by  Mr.  Baniller. 

4 10.  Two  ditto,  four  parts,  by  Chr.  Simpfon  and  Mr.  Wilfon. 

* it.  Two  ditto  Jenkins’s  Pearl  confort  and  Dr.  Rogers. 

* 12.  Two  ditto  of  Lyra  conforts  by  Jenkins  and  Wilfon. 

* 13.  Three  ditto  by  Jenkins,  Simpfon,  and  Cuts. 

* 14.  Nicola’s  ill,  2nd,  3d,  and  4th  books,  original  plates,  with 

* fecond  trebles  and  tenors. 

* 1 5.  Three  fets  of  three  parts  by  Dr.  Gibbons  and  other  authors. 

* 16  Two  ditto  of  four  parts  by  Mr.  Eccles,  Mr.  Courtevil,  and 

* Dr.  Coleman. 

* 17.  Three  printed  operas  by  Vitali,  Groffi,  and  one  by  divers  au- 
4 thors,  Italian. 

* i 8.  Two  fets  in  three  parts  by  Jenkins,  Mr.  Paifiblc,  &c. 

* 19.  Four  fets  ditto  by  Vitali,  &c. 

* 20.  Corelli’s  Opera  Quarta,  and  Ravenfcroft’s  Ayres. 

* 21.  25  Sonatas  by  Corelli,  BalTani,  Sec.  Italian  writing. 

4 22.  Ditto.  * 23.  16  Con- 
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4 23.  16  Concertos  by  Carlo  Catrilio,  Carlo  Ambrofio,  Corelli 
4 ditto. 

4 24.  25  Sonatas  by  Melani,  Baflani,  Ambrofio,  See. 

* 25.  Mr.  H.  Purcell’s  mufick  in  Dioclefian  with  trumpets,  Mr. 

* Finger,  9 books  with  ditto. 

‘ 26.  Trumpet  pieces  in  4 and  5 parts  by  Dr.  Pepufch,  Sec. 

4 27.  Two  fets  of  books  ayres  by  Mr.  Eccles,  Barret,  Baflani,  Ga- 
4 brielli. 

* 28.  Defnier’s  Overtures,  Ayres,  &c.  engraved  and  neatly  bound, 
' another  fet  by  divers. 

4 29.  Fantafics,  &c.  by  Ferabofco,  &c. 

* 30.  Ayres  in  2,  3,  and  4 parts  by  Lenton,  Toilet,  Jenkins,  & c. 

* 31.  13  Sonatas  of  2,  3,  and  4 parts  by  Corelli,  Italian  writing. 

* 32.  Five  books  of  Pavans,  Ayres,  &c.  neatly  bound. 

* 33.  Four  fets  of  Ayres  of  3 and  4 parts  by  Jenkins,  &c. 

4 34.  Three  fets  of  Lyra  books  by  Wilfon  and  Simpfon. 

4 33.  Two  fets  of  books  by  Mr.  Jenkins  in  3 parts. 

* 36.  Three  fets  ditto  by  Vital!,  R.  Smith,  See.  3 parts. 

* 37.  Three  fets  ditto  by  Mr.  Courtcville,  Finger,  Grabu,  &c.  4. 

* parts. 

4 38.  Six  fets  ditto  by  Mr.  H.  Pdrcell,  Mr.  Paiflble,  Mr.  Demoi- 

* vre,  See.  Duos  for  flutes  and  violins. 

4 39.  Three  fets  ditto  by  Sign.  Baptift,  Lock,  See.  3 parts. 

4 40.  One  fet  ditto  of  Gillierofhis  laft  and  beft  works. 

* 41.  12  Sonatas  by  Batt.  Gigli  for  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of 
4 Tufcany. 

‘ 42.  Simpfon’s  Divifion  Violift  in  Engliflr,  neatly  bound. 

4 43.  Simpfon’s  ditto  in  Engliih  and  Latin  ditto. 

' 44.  Three  fets  by  Orl.  Gibbons,  Monf.  la  Voles,  and  Lock,  3 
4 parts. 

4 45.  Six  fets  of  books  of  Redding's  Lyra,  2 violins,  &c.  anddi- 
4 vers  authors. 

4 46.  A fet  of  Sonatas  in  three  parts  with  two  bafles. 

4 47.  Mr.  Sherard’s  Opera  prima  on  the  beft  large  paper,  and  fine- 
4 ly  bound  and  lettered. 

4 48.  A fet  of  Grabu  in  5 parts,  and  a fet  of  Vitali  in  6 parts. 
i 4 49.  Two  fets  of  Sonatas  by  Carlo  Manelli  and  Cav.  Tarq.  Me- 
4 rula. 

Vol.  V.  Q_  * 50.  Three 
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* 50.  Three  fets  by  Vitali,  Uccellini,  and  Adfon,  printed  in  5 

* parts. 

‘ 51.  17  Sonatas  by  Mr.  Finger,  two  of  them  with  a high  violin. 

* 52.  Canzonette  for  3 and  4 voices,  with  a harpfichord  and  lute 

* part. 

* 53.  Mace's  Mufick’s  Monument. 

* 54.  12  Sonatas  by  Fiorenzo  a Kempis  for  a violin,  and  viol  da 

* garnba  and  bafs. 

‘ 55.  A fct  of  Sonatas  by  Baltzar  for  a lyra  violin,  treble  violin, 

* and  bafs. 

* 56.  2 fets  ditto  by  Coperario,  Lupo,  Dr.  Gibbons,  &c.  and  Fan- 

* cies,  3 parts,  alfo  a fet  by  BaptilL 

* 57.  2 fets  ditto  by  Vitali,  and  1 fet  by  Hernels,  3 parts. 

* 58.  12  Sonatas  by  Mr.  Novell  finely  engraved  and  on  good  paper. 

* 39.  2 fets  of  fancies  of  3 and  4 parts  by  Fcrabofco,  Lupo,  anti 

* other  excellent  authors. 

* 60.  Mr.  Finger’s  printed  Sonatas,  2 firft  violins  and  2 bafles. 

* 61.  3 fets  ditto  by  Vitali,  Opera  14,  and  Lock,  6cc. 

‘ 62.  The  opera  of  Ifis,  and  a fet  of  5 parts  by  feVeral  authors. 

* 63.  A collection  of  many  divifions,  &c.  by  Baltzar,  Mell,  &c. 

* 64.  Concertos  by  P.  Romols  and  Nicola. 

* 65.  Overtures  and  tunes,  4 parts,  by  Mr.  Paifible,  Mr.  Courte- 

* ville,  &c. 

* 66.  3 fets  of  ditto  and  fancies  by  Jenkins,  Gibbons. 

4 67.  12  Solos  by  Torelli  for  a violin  and  bafs,  and  10  Solos  by 

* Corelli. 

* 68.  16  Solos  by  Corelli,  Dr.  Croft,  &c.  fome  for  flutes  and  fome 

* for  violins. 

4 69.  4 fets  by  Lock,  and  Young’s  Sonatas,  Farmer’s  Ayres,  6cc. 

* 70.  18  Sonatas  by  Dr.  Pepufch,  Carlo  Ruggiero. 

571.3  fets  of  books  of  Sonatas  by  divers  authors. 

4 72.  Krieger's  1 2 Sonatas. 

4 73.  3 fets  of  Sonatas,  and  one  fet  by  Lawes,  3 and  6 parts,  and  2 

* fets  by  Birchenfhaw. 

4 74.  4 fets  of  Sonatas  and  Ayres  by  divers  authors. 

4 75.  CalJara’s  ift  and  2d  operas. 

4 76.  Mr.  H.  Purcell's  2 operas  of  Sonatas,  and  Baflani’s  opera  5ta 

* printed. 

4 77.  Baf- 
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‘ 77.  Baflani’s  opera  quinta,  and  a fet  of  fonatas. 

* 78.  4 fets  of  books  for  2 violins  by  Finger,  Courtevil,  &c. 

* 79.  Merula  and  Bleyer’s  fonatas,  3 parts. 

* 80.  Grafli’s  fonatas  of  3,  4,  and  5 parts. 

*81.  Walter's  Solos  finely  engrav’d  and  neatly  bound. 

* 82.  Mr.  H.  Purcell’s  Overtures  and  Ayres.in  his  Operas,  Trage- 

* dies  and  Comedies  8 books,  printed  in  Holland. 

• * 83.  Ditto,  fairly  printed  here. 

* 84.  Bafiani's  bed  Sonatas  well  wrote. 

* 85.  A large  and  good  coilcftion  of  Ayres  in  3 and  4 parts,  by  the 

* bed  modern  maders. 

* 86.  Nicolini  Cofitni's  folobook  neatly  bound. 

* 87.  Corelli’s  folo  book,  Dutch  print. 

* 88.  Ditto. 

* 89.  Senallio’s  Solos  finely  engrav’d. 

* 90.  Dandrieu’s  Solos  ditto. 

‘91.  Biber’s  Sonatas,  5 parts. 

* 92.  Lock’s  Fancies,  4 parts : Cobb’s  3 parts,  Vitali  3 parts,  &c. 

* 93.  6 Concertos  for  trumpets,  hautboys,  and  Mr.  Eccles’s  Coro- 
‘ nation  of  Q.  Anne. 

* 94.  Hely’s  Sonatas  for  3 viols,  and  ditto  by  feveral  authors. 

* 95.  Corelli’s  Opera  terza  finely  wrqfc. 

* 96.  Corelli  Opera  prima. 

* 97.  Corelli  Opera  feconda. 

‘ 98.  Corelli  Opera  terza  in  flieets. 

* 99.  Corelli  Opera  prima. 

* too.  Playhoule  tunes  of  3 and  4 parts. 

* tot.  12  Concertos  and  Sonatas,  10  of  them  by  Dr.  Pepufch. 

* 102.  1 2 Concertos  by  Dr.  Pepufch,  young  Mr.  Babel,  Vivaldi. 

‘ 103.  Albinoni’s  Concertos,  Dutch  print. 

* 104.  Biber’s  Solo  book  finely  engrav’d. 

* 105.  A curious  collection  of  Concertos  by  Dr.  Pepufch,  &c. 

* 106.  Mr.  Corbet’s  3d  and  4th  Operas,  Mr.  Williams's  6 Sonatas, 

* and  Mr.  Finger’s  9 Sonatas. 

* 107.  Mr.  Keller’s  Sonatas  for  Trumpets,  Flutes,  Hautboys,  &c. 

* Dutch  print. 

* 108.  Pez  Opera  prima  engrav’d  in  Holland. 

* 109.  3 lets  of  books  in  3 parts. 

Q_2  * 1 10.  9 fets 
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* no.  9 fets  ditto  of  tunes. 

‘ 1 1 1.  7 fets  ditto  for  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  10  inftruments. 

* j 12.  5 fets  ditto  for  violins,  lyra  viols,  with  bafles  by  Jenkins. 

4 113.6  fets  ditto  of  2 parts. 

4 1 14.  6 fets  ditto  of  3 parts. 

* 1 1 5.  6 fets  ditto  of  ditto. 

* 1 16.  Lawes's  Royal  Coofort,  Jenkins,  Simpfon,  &cc.  4 parts. 

* 1 17.  5 fets  of  books,  viz.  Jenkins’s  Pearl  confort,  and  moll  by 
4 him. 

4 118.  6 fets  ditto  of  3 parts. 

4 1 19.  2 fets  neatly  bound  of  3 and  four  parts. 

4 120.  3 fets  of  2 parts  well  bound. 

* 1 2i.  6 fets  of  books  of  fancies,  &c.  3 parts  by  Jenkins,  & c. 

* 122.  1 2 fets  ditto  of  2 parts  by  Jenkins,  &c. 

4 123.  6 fets  ditto  of  3 parts  moll  by  Jenkins. 

4 124.  10  fets  ditto  of  Duos  by  Jenkins,  &c. 

4 125.  8 fets  ditto  of  lyra  pieces,  rooftby  Jenkins,  in  a,  3,  ,4  and 

* 5 parts. 

4 126.  5 fets  ditto  of  3 parts,  moll  by  Jenkins. 

4 127.  6 fets  ditto  for  the  organ  by  Bird,  Bull,  Gibbons,  &c. 

4 128.  A great  collection  of  divifions  on  grounds. 
x 4 129.  6 fets  of  Duos  by  Voracini  and  other  authors. 

4 130.  9 books  of  inftruCtions  for  the  Pialmody,  Flute  and  Mock- 
4 trumpet. 

* 13 1.  15  ditto  for  the  Lute,  Guitar,  Citharen,  &c. 

4 132.  2 fets  by  Becker,  Rofcnmullex,  in  2,  3,  4,  and  5 parts. 

4 133.  5 fets  for  2 viols  and  violins  by  Jenkins,  Simpfon,  &c. 

4 134.8  fets  for  Lyra  viols  and  other  inftruments  by  Jenkins,  &cc. 

4 135.  Bononcini’s  Ayres,  and  a great  collection  with  them. 

* 136.  5 fets  Pavans,  Fancies,  &c.  by  Jenkins,  Mico,  &c.  in  4 and 
4 5 parts. 

* 137.  5 books  of  inftruCtions  and  leffons  for  the  harpfichord. 

4 138.  2 fets  of  books  of  Concertos  6tc.  by  Dr.  Pepufch,  Sec. 

4 139.  8 Concertos,  Italian  writing,  for  Trumpets,  &c.  divers 
4 authors. 

4 140.  2 fets  for  3 lyra  viols,  and  one  fet  for  a lyra  viol,  violin  and 

* bafs,  Jenkins. 

. * 142.  Des 
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* 141.  Dcs  Cartes,  Butler,  Bath,  &c.  6 books  of  the  theory  of 

* Mufick. 

* 142.  Cazzati’s  Sonatas  and  pieces  for  lyra  viols,  and  Sonatas, 

* Ayres,  &c. 

* 143.  Sonatas  for  3 flutes,  and  feveral  Solos  and  Sonatas  for  flutes- 
‘•and  violins.  Dr.  Pepufch,  &c. 

* 144.  Country  dances  with  the  bafTes,  and  other  books. 

* 145.  2 books  finely  bound,  moft  plain  paper. 

* 146.  Several  excellent  Sonatas,  with  a great  parcel  of  othermufle. 

‘ 147.  Romolo’s  2 Choirs  in  6 books,  Ucccllini  and  Becker's  So-* 

*natas, 

* 148.  Corelli’s  firft,  fecond,  and  third  operas  printed. 

‘ 149.  Plain  paper  of  feveral  fizes. 

* 1 50.  3 fets  of  books,  moft  plain  paper. 

‘151.  1 2 Sonatas  by  an  unknown  author, 

* 152.  Morley’s  Introduction. 

* 1 53.'  Ditto. 

‘ 154.  Lawes’s  Treafury  of  Mufic. 

* 155.  Butler’s  Principles  of  Mufic. 

* 156.  5 books  full  of  Opera  Overtures,  Sonatas,  &c.  of  the  belt 
» authors. 

‘157.  6 books  of  Trumpet  Sonatas  and  Tunes  for  2 flutes  and  2 

* hautboys. 

* 158.  6 books  Overture  of  Hercules,  and  a Concerto  of  Corelli. 

* 159.  5 books  of  Morgan’s  beft  Overtures,  Cibcls,  and  tunes,  and 

* fome  by  Mr.  Clark. 

*•  j6o.  Simpfon’s  Months  and  Seafons. 

A bundle  of  cafes  for  books. 

Odd  books  and  papers, 

VOCAL  MUSIC  K. 

*•  1.  Divine  Companion,  Canons,  Catches,  Godeaus  French 
*•  Pfalms,  &c. 

‘•2.  Nine  books  of  the  theory  of  mufick  by  divers  authors. 

* 3.  The  firft  and  fecond  fets  of  Madrigals  of  that  excellent  author 
*•  John  Wilbye. 

* 4.  The  Gentleman’s  Journal  for  almoft  three  years,  with  fongs 
?•  at  the.  end. 

‘ 5.  3 Dif-- 
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4 5.  3 Different  Catch  Books  by  Mr.  Purcell  and  the  belt  mailers. 

* 6.  Anthems  in  4,  5,  and  6 parts  in  Englilh  and  Latin,  in  6 books 
4 neatly  bound. 

4 7.  The  Treafury  of  Mufickin  5 books,  by  H.  Purcell,  £tc.  neatly- 

* bound.  . 

4 8.  Orpheus  Britannicus,  the  2 volumes  in  one  book,  well  bound. 

4 9.  Several  little  books  of  Songs. 

* to.  Orpheus  Britannicus,  the  firft  book,  with  new  additions. 

' 1 1.  Amphion  Anglicus  by  Dr.  Blow,  lor  1,  2,  3,  and  4 voices, 

* to  a thorow  bate. 

4 12.  The  opera  of  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius  with  the  Symphonies. 

‘ 13.  The  opera  of  Antiochus  with  the  Symphonies. 

* 14.  The  opera  of  Hydafpes  with  the  Symphonies. 

* 1 5.  A great  collection  of  ancient  and  modern  fongs,  fome  by 

* Baffani,  See. 

‘16.  Baffani’s  Motetts,  Opera  8.  with  Symphonies. 

* *7.  Ditto  Opera  13. 

4 t8.  Pietro  Reggio’s  Song  book.  . 

* 19.  The  operas  of  Camilla  and  Thomyris  with  Symphonies. 

4 20.  Several  Catch-books. 

* 21.  The  opera  of  Clotilda  with  Symphonies. 

‘ 22.  The  opera  of  Almahide  ditto. 

4 23.  Dr.  Pepufch’s  Cantatas. 

‘ 24.  A great  collection  of  Song-books  by  divers  authors. 

* 25.  Ditto. 

‘ 26.  Services  and  anthems  by  Tallis,  Bird,  Gibbons,  &c.  the  part 

* for  the  organ. 

* 2 7.  The  2 Harmonia  Sacras  by  Mr.  H.  Purcell. 

4 28.  A very  large  collection  of  Iheet  fongs. 

‘ 29.  A collection  of  fong  books. 

* 30-  Nine  fong  books  by  divers  authors. 

‘31.  Bird’s  Pfalmsin  5 parts,  and  Lawes’s  Pfalms  in  3 parts,  and 

* 9 Canons  of  3 and  4. 

* 32.  Several  divine  pieces  in  3 and  4 parts,  and  Child's  Pfalms. 

4 33.  Seven  fong-books,  &c. 

4 34.  One  fet  for  2 and  3 voices:  and  one  fet  for  5 voices  by  Dr. 

4 Gibbons. 

4 35.  2 fet* 
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* 3 j.  2 fets  of  books  for  2,  3,  4,  and  5 voices,  by  Dumont, 

* Jones,  &c. 

* 36.  Six  fets  of  books,  molt  of  Douland,  for  many  parts. 

* 37.  5 books  of  Playford’s  Pfalms  in  4 parts,  folio,  proper  for  a 

• Ihopkeeper. 

* 38.  An  old  book  finely  wrote  of  Latin  church  mufick. 

‘ 39.  Several  books  and  fets  of  fongs.  , 

* 40.  Laws’s  Pfalms,  and  feveral  ditto. 

• * 41.  Four  new  Pfalm  books. 

* 42.  2 Harmonia  Sacras,  fir  ft  part. 

SCORES. 

* 1.  Mr.  Jenkins,  Dr.  Gibbons,  and  another  author,  3 books. 

* 2.  Mr.  Purcell’s  Cecilia,  Lock’s  opera  of  Pfyche,  and  15  flieets. 

* 3.  By  Baptift  Lully,  Lock,  Smith,  &c. 

* 4.  Songs  for  2 and  3 voices  by  Dr.  Wilfon. 

' 5.  Albion  and  Albaniusby  Mr.  Grabu. 

* 6.  Mr.  Purccl’s  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate. 

* 7.  Mr.  Purcell’s  opera  of  Dioclefinn. 

* 8.  Ditto. 

* 9.  A large  book  of  Sonatas. 

* 10.  A noble  book  by  Gafparini  and  the  bed  Italian  authors,  168 

* folios. 

‘ 1 1.  Ditto  by  Mclani  and  the  bed  Italian  authors,  166  folios. 

INSTRUMENTS. 

* 1.  A fine  Guittar  in  a cafe. 

' 2.  A good  Dulcimer. 

‘ 3.  Five  indruments  in  the  fliapeoffith. 

* 4.  A curious  ivory  Kitt  and  bow  in  a cafe. 

* 5.  A good  Violin  by  Ditton. 

* 6.  Another  very  good  one. 

* 7.  One  faid  to  be  a Cremona. 

* 8.  An  extraordinary  Rayman*.  - 

* 9.  Another  ditto. 

* 10.  Another  ditto. 

'11.  Another  ditto. 

* Jacob  Rayman  dwelt  in  Bell-yard,  Southwark,  about  the  year  1650.  The  tenor- 
violins  made  by  him  arc  greatly  valued. 

. 12.  One 
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* 12.  One  very  beautiful  one  by  Claud.  Pieray  of  Paris,  as  good  as 

* a Cremona.' 

* 13.  One  ditto. 

* 1 4.  Another  very  good  one. 

* 1 5.  Another  ditto. 

« 16.  A very  good  one  for  a high  violin. 

* 17.  Another  ditto. 

‘ 18.  An  excellent  tenor. 

* 19.  Another  ditto  by  Mr.  Lewis. 

* 20.  A fine  viol  by  Mr.  Baker  of  Oxford. 

* 21.  Another  excellent  one,  bellied  by  Mr.  Norman  *. 

* 22.  Another,  faid  to  be  the  neated  and  bed  that  Jay  ever  made. 

* 23.  A fine  bafs  violin,  new  neck’d  and  bellied  by  Mr.  Norman. 

* 24.  Another  rare  good  one  by  Mr.  Lewis. 

* 25.  A good  harpfichord  by  Philip  Jones. 

* 26.  A Rucker’s  Virginal,  thought  to  be  the  bell  in  Europe. 

* 27.  An  Organ  of  five  Hops,  cxadtly  confort  pitch,  fit  for  a room, 

* and  with  fome  adornments  may  ferve  for  any  chapel,  being  a very 

* good  one. 

* N.  B.  There  is  not  one  book  or  indrument  here  mentioned  that 
4 was  not  his  own  : and  as  it  will  be  the  bell  fale  that  hath  been 

* made  in  its  kind,  fo  it  (hall  be  the  faired.  All  perfons  that  arc 

* drangers  to  pay  5s.  in  the  pound  for  what  they  buy,  and  to  take 

* away  all  by  Friday  night  following. 

* There  are  a great  many  books  that  Mr.  Britton  had  colledled  in 

* mod  parts  of  learning,  the  whole  confiding  of  14  or  1500  books, 

' which  will  (hortly  be  fold  at  his  late  dwelling-houfc.  But  the 

* manner  and  method  of  fale  is  not  yet  concluded  on.’ 

■ Barah  Norman  was  one  of  the  lad  of  the  celebrated  makers  of  violins  in  England  : 
He  lived  in  Bilhopfgate,  and  afterwards  in  St  Paul’s  church-yard.  He  had  two  daugh- 
ters, who  were  aflrefles  of  the  lower  da£s  at  the  theatre  in  Goodman’s-Fields. 
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CHAP.  X. 

BEFORE  we  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  fundry  concerts  and 
mufical  meetings,  which  may  be  faid  to  have  taken  their  rife  from 
that  of  Britton,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  mention  one  of  a very  diffe- 
rent kind,  as  being  conducted  at  a great  expence,  namely,  that  of 
the  duchefs  of  Mazarine,  who  came  into  England  in  the  reign  of  king 
Charles  II.  and  for  a feries  of  years  contrived  by  various  methods  to 
make  her  houfe  the  refort  of  all  that  had  any  pretenfions  to  wit,  gal- 
lantry, or  politenefs.  Tounderftand  the  nature  of  the  entertainment 
abovementioned,  a (ketch  of  this  lady's  hiftory  will  hardly  be  thought 
improper.  , 

Hortensia  Mancini  was  one  of  the  four  daughters  of  Lorenzo 
Mancini  by  Jeronima  Mazarine,  After  of  Cardinal  Mazarine.  She 
had  been  in  France  from  the  time  that  Che  was  fix  years  of  age;  and 
improving  in  wit  and  beauty,  attracted  the  regard  of  the  whole  court. 
King  Charles  II.  faw  her  at  Paris,  and  more  than  once  demanded  her 
in  marriage;  but  the  cardinal,  feeing  no  profpe£tof  his  reftoration,  re- 
fufed  his  confent,  though  he  lived  to  repent  it,  and  in  1661  married 
her  to  the  duke  de  la  Meilleraie,  with  whom  Che  lived  about  four 
years  without  reproach  ; but,  upon  a difagreement  with  him,  (he  left 
him  poffeffed  of  the  fortune  which  the  cardinal  had  bequeathed  to 
her,  amounting  to  twenty  millions  of  livres ; and  in  1675,  having 
been  invited  hither  with  a view  to  fupplant  the  duchefs  of  Portf- 
mouth  in  the  king’s  affedtions,  (lie  came  into  England  ; where  (he 
was  fcarce  arrived,  before  the  king  fettled  on  her  an  annual  penfion  of 
four  thoufand  pounds ; and  there  was  little  doubt  but  die  would  have 
anfwered  the  end  of  her  being  fent  for;  but  in  the  following  year 
the  prince  of  Monaco  arriving  here,  (he  was  fo  negligent  of  her  bufi- 
nefs  as  to  engage  in  an  amour  with  him ; which  coming  to  the  king's 
car,  he  withdrew  her  penfion,  and  was  hardly  prevailed  on  to  re- 
(lore  it.  She  had  other  intrigues  upon  her  hands  at  different  times  ; 
which  are  not  to  be  wondered  at,  feeing  that  (lie  was  even  in  her 
youth,  or  rather  infancy,  fo  great  a libertine,  as  not  to  have  the  lead 
tindture  of  religion.  In  the  Memoirs  of  her  life,  written  by  the  Abbe 
Vol.  V.  R de 
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tie  St.  Real,  but  under  her  own  immediate  direction,  it  is  related 
that  the  cardinal  her  uncle  was  much  dilpleafed  with  her,  and  her 
filler  Madam  de  Bouillon,  for  their  want  of  devotion;  and  that  once 
complaining  to  them  that  they  did  not  hear  mafs  every  day,  he  told 
them  that  they  had  neither  piety  nor  honour  ; adding  this  exhorta- 
tion, which  dcferves  to  be  remembered  to  his  credit,  ‘ At  lead,  if 
* you  will  not  hear  mafs  for  God’s  fake,  do  it  for  the  world's.’ 

But  the  want  of  religious  principle  in  this  lady  feems,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  her  panegyrifts,  cfpecially  Monf.  St.  Evremond,  to  have  been 
amply  atoned  for  by  her  wit  and  beauty.  This  perfon  who  had  a 
confiderable  hand  in  the  laudable  bufinefs  of  bringing  her  hither, 
might  almoft  be  faid  to  have  refided  in  her  houfe,  which  was  at  Chel- 
fea  j and,  if  we  may  believe  the  accounts  that  are  given  of  her 
manner  of  living,  was  a kind  of  academy,  and  daily  frequented 
by  the  principal  nobility,  and  perfons  didinguilhed  for  wit  and  ge- 
nius, where,  in  the  flyle  of  free  converfation,  were  difculTed  fubjedts 
of  the  deeped  fpeculation,  fuch  as  philofophy  and  religion,  as  alfo 
hidory,  poetry,  criticifm  on  dramatic  and  other  ingenious  compo- 
fitions,  and  the  niceties  of  the  French  language.  And  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  increafe  the  attractions  of  this  bower  of  blifs, 
the  game  of  baflet  was  introduced,  and  an  obfcure  man,  named  Mo- 
rin, permitted  to  keep  a bank  in  it;  and  concerts  were  given  there, 
in  which  St.  Evremond  himfelf  fet  the  mufic : Indeed,  if  we  come 
to  enquire  into  his  (hare  of  the  mufical  compofition,  his  attempts  itv 
this  way  mud  appear  ridiculous ; for  we  are  told,  though  he  compofcd 
tunes  to  his  own  verfes,  and  particularly  to  fundry  Idyls,  Prologues, 
and  other  pieces  of  his  writing,  yet  that  as  to  overtures,  chorufles, 
and  fymphonies,  he  left  them  to  fome  able  mufician,  who  we  elfe- 
where  learn  was  Mr.  Paifible,  the  famous  compofcr  for  the  flute,  al- 
ready fpoken  of  in  this  work. 

St.  Evremond,  though  an  old  man,  was  blind  to  the  follies,  and 
even  vices  of  this  woman,  whom  we  may  dyle  the  modern  Cleopatra, 
and  has  difgraced  himfelf  by  the  fulfome  praifes  of  her  with  which 
his  works  abound.  He  wrote  the  words  to  mod  of  the  vocal  com- 
pofitions  performed  at  her  houfe,  and  generally  prefided  at  the 
performance.  The  duchefs  died  in  1699,  aged  fifty-two. 

The  mufical  reprefentations  at  the  duchefs  of  Mazarine’s  were 
chiefly  dramatic,  and  arc  celebrated  for  their  magnificence.  The 
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fingers  in  them  were  women  from  the  theatres,  whole  names  hav® 
been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  volume ; and  the  indrumental  per- 
formers the  mod  eminent  maders  of  the  time.  It  is  fuppofed  that 
the  defign  of  introducing  the  Italian  opera  into  England  was  firft 
concerted  in  this  affembly : The  death  of  the  duchefs  retarded  but 
for  a few  years  the  carrying  it  into  execution,  for  in  1707,  the  opera 
of  Arfinoe,  confiding  of  Englifh  words  adapted  to  Italian  airs  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Clayton,  was  performed  at  Drury-lane  theatre  ; and  afuccef- 
fion  of  entertainments  of  this  kind  terminated  in  the  cdablidiment  of 
an  opera  properly  fo  called,  in  which  the  drama  was  written  in  the 
Italian  language,  and  the  mufic  in  the  Italian  dyle  of  compofition. 
This  important  era  in  the  hidory  of  mufic,  as  it  refpcfts  England, 
will  be  noticed  in  a fucceeding  page  : In  the  interim  it  is  found  ne- 
ceflary  to  continue  the  account  of  eminent  church  muficians  who 
fiourifhed  in  this  period. 

The  encouragement  given  to  the  ftudy  of  church-mufic  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  two  compofers  for  the  chapel,  had  excited  but  little 
emulation  in  the  young  men  to  didinguifh  themfelves  in  this  kind  of 
ftudy,  fo  that  after  the  dcecafe  of  Blow  there  were  but  few  that  ad- 
dicted themfelves  to  the  compofition  of  anthems  * and  of  thefe  the 
mod  confiderable  were  Tudway,  Croft,  Creighton,  Dr.  Turner,  He- 
feltinc,  Goldwin,  King,  and  Greene. 

Thomas  Tudway  received  his  education  in  mufic  in  the  chapel 
toyal,  under  Dr.  Blow,  being  one  of  thofe  called  the  fecond  fet  of 
ehapel-children,  and  a fellow  difciple  of  Turner,  Purcell,  andEdwiek. 
On  the  twenty-fccond  day  of  April,  1664,  he  was  admitted  to  fing  a 
tenor  in  the  chapel  at  Windfor.  After  that,  viz.  in  1671,  he  went  to 
Cambridge,  to  which  univerfity  he  was  invited  by  the  offer  of  the 
place  of  organid  of  King's  college  chapel j and  in  1 68 x was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  his  faculty.  In  the  year  1705  queen 
Anne  made  a vifit  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  upon  which  occa- 
fion  he  compofed  an  anthem  * Thou  O God  had  heard  my  vows,’ 
which  he  performed  as  an  exercife  for  the  degree  of  doflor  in  mufic, 
and  was  created  accordingly,  and  honoured  with  the  title  of  public 
profeffor  of  mufic  in  that  univerfity  *.  He  alfo  compofed  an  anthem 

• The  profcflbrihip  of  mufic  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  is  merely  honorary,  there 
being  no  endowment  for  it ; Dr.  Staggins  was  the  Gift  profcflbr,  being  appointed  in» 
1684,  and  Dr.  T udway  tbe  fecond.  f 
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* Is  it  true  that  God  will  dwell  with  men  upon  the  earth  ?’  on  occa- 
fion  of  her  majefty’s  firft  going  to  her  royal  chapel  at  Windfor  ; and 
for  thefe  competitions,  and  perhaps  Tome  others  on  fimilar  occasions, 
he  obtained  permitlion  to  ftyle  himfelf  compofer  and  organift  extra- 
ordinary to  queen  Anne. 

A few  fongs  and  catches  are  the  whole  of  Dr.  Tudway's  works  in 
print ; neverthelefs  it  appears  that  he  was  a man  ftudious  in  his  pro- 
feffion,  and  a compofer  of  anthems  to  a confiderable  number.  He 
had  a fon,  intended  by  him,  as  it  feems,  for  his  own  profeflion  ; for 
his  information  and  ufe  the  dodlordrew  up,  in  the  form  a letter,  fuch 
an  account  of  mulic  and  muficians  as  his  memory  enabled  him  to  fur- 
nilh  : Many  very  curious  particulars  are  related  in  it,  and  fome  fads, 
which  but  for  him  mull  have  been  buried  in  oblivion;  among  which 
are  the  con  ted  between  father  Smith  and  Harris  about  the  making 
of  the  Temple  organ,  and  the  decifion  of  it  by  Jefferies,  afterwards 
lord  chancellor ; a fad  fcarcely  known  to  any  perfon  living,  except 
fuch  as  have  perufed  the  letter. 

His  intimacy  with  Purcell,  who  had  been  his  fchool-fellow,  fur- 
nifhed  him  with  the  means  of  forming  a true  judgment,  as  well  of 
bis  charader  as  his  abilities,  and  he  has  borne  a very  honourable  tef- 
timony  to  both  in  the  following  paffage : ‘ I knew  him  perfedly 

* well  : He  had  a moft  commendable  ambition  of  exceeding  every 

* one  of  his  time  ; and  he  fucceeded  in  it  without  contradidion, 

* there  being  none  in  England,  nor  any  where  elfe  that  I know  of, 

* that  could  come  in  competition  with  him  for  compofitions  of  all 

* kinds.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life  he  was  prevailed  with  to 

* compofe  for  the  Englifh  ftage ; there  was  nothing  that  ever  had 

* appeared  in  England  like  the  reprefentations  he  made  of  all  kinds, 

* whether  for  pomp  or  folcmnity ; in  his  grand  chorus,  &c.  or  that 

* exquifite  piece  called  the  freezing  piece  of  mufick  ; in  reprefenting 

* a mad  couple,  or  country  fwains  making  love,  or  indeed  any  other 

* kind  of  mufick  whatever.  But  thefe  arc  trifles  in  comparifon  of 

* the  folemn  pieces  he  made  for  the  church,  in  which  I will  name 

* but  one,  and  that  is  his  Te  Deum,  &c.  with  inftruments,  a compo- 

* fition  for  (kill  and  invention  beyond  what  was  ever  attempted  in 
‘ England  before  his  time.’ 

In  his  fentiments  touching  mufic,  as  delivered  in  his  letter,  Dr. 
Tudway  is  fomewhat  Angular,  inafmuch  as  he  manifells  an  almoft 
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■uniform  diflike  of  the  practice  of  fuguing  in  vocal  mufic,  alledging 
as  a reafon  that  itobfcures  the  fenfe  of  the  words;  which  is  either  the 
cafe  or  not,  accordingly  as  the  point  is  managed;  Certain  it  is  that  the 
practice  of  the  ableft  mailers,  both  before  and  fince  his  time,  is  a- 
gainft  him ; and  it  is  perhaps  owing  to  this  Angularity  of  opinion 
that  the  belt  of  his  compofitions  do  not  rife  above  mediocrity,  and 
that  fcarce  any  of  them  are  in  ufe  at  this  day. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Dr.  Tudway  was  moilly  refident  in 
London.  Having  a general  acquaintance  with  mufic,  and  being 
perfonally  intimate  with  the  moll  eminent  of  the  profefiion,  he  was 
employed  by  Edward,  carl  of  Oxford,  in  collecting  for  him  mufical 
compofitions,  chiefly  of  the  Italians,  and  in  making  a collection  of 
the  mofl  valuable  fervices  and  anthems,  the  work  of  our  own  country- 
men. Of  thefe  he  feored  with  his  own  hand  as  many  as  filled  feven 
thick  quarto  volumes,  which  are  now  depofited  in  the  Britifh  Mu- 
feum,  and  anfwer  to  Numb.  7337,  et  fcq.  in  the  printed  catalogue  of 
that  collection. 

The  favour  fhewn  him  by  lord  Oxford,  together  with  his  merit  in 
his  profefiion,  procured  him  admittance  into  a club,  confifling  of 
Prior,  Sir  James  Thornhill,  ChrifUan  the  feal  engraver,  Bridgman  the 
gardner,  and  other  ingenious  artifls,  which  ufed  to  meet  at  lord  Ox- 
ford’s once  a week.  Sir  James  Thornhill  drew  all  their  portraits  in 
pencil,  and  amongfl  the  reft  that  of  Dr.  T udway  playing  on  the  harp- 
fichord,  and  Prior  fcribbled  verfes  under  the  drawings.  -Thefe  por- 
traits were  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Weft,  the  late  prefident  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

In  the  mufic-fchool.at  Oxford  is  a painting  of  Dr.  Tudway,  with 
the  anthem  performed  on  the  queen’s  coming  to  Cambridge  in  his 
hand.  The  picture  was  a prefent  from  the  late  Dr.  Rawlinfon.  Dr. 
Tudway  is  yet  remembered  at  Cambridge  for  his  Angular  ftyle  in 
converfation,  and  for  that,  like  Daniel  Purcell,  he  could  fcarce  ever 
fpeak  without  a pun. 


Voi.  V. 
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• HJf.IBI.Mrs  CROFT  Mrs.  DOCT. 
NATOS  APUD  F.ATINGTON  INFERTORKM 
IN  AORO  WAHWICK.VSI  . 


William  Croft,  a native  of  Nether  Eatington  in  the  county  of 
Warwick,  was  educated  in  the  royal  chapel  under  Dr.  Blow ; and 
upon  the  eredlion  of  an  organ  in  the  parifti  church  of  St.  Anne,  Weft-, 
minfter,  was  eledtcd  organift  of  that  church.  In  1700  he  was  ad- 
mitted a gentleman  extraordinary  of  the  chapel  royal,  and  in  1704 
was  appointed  joint-organift  of  the  fame  with  Jeremiah  Clark,  upon 
whofc  deceafe  in  1707  he  obtained  the  whole  place.  In  the  year 
1708  he  fucceeded  Dr.  Blow  as  mafter  of  the  children  and  compofer 
to  the  chapel  royal,  as  alfo  in  his  place  of  organift  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Peter,  Weftminfter.. 
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In  the  year  1711  he  refigncd  his  place  of  organifl  of  St.  Anne, 
Weftminfter,  in  favour  of  Mr.  John  Ifbam,  who  was  elected  in  his 
room,  and  in  the  following  year  publiflied,  but  without  his  name, 

* Divine  Harmony,  or  a new  Collection  of  fcleCt  Anthems  ufed  at  her 

* Majefty’s  Chapels  Royal,  Weftminfter-abbey,  St.  Paul’s,  &c.'  This 
collection,  like  that  of  Clifford,  fo  often  mentioned  in  the  courfe  of 
this  work,  contains  only  the  words  and  not  the  mufic  of  the  feveral 
anthems  feleCted.  Before  it  is  a preface,  containing  a brief  account 
of  church-mufic,  and  an  encomium  on  Tallis  and  Bird,  the  former 
of  whom  is  therein  faid  to  have  been  famous  all  over  Europe.  And 
here  the  author  takes  occalion  to  mention,  that  although  the  ficfl  an- 
them in  the  collection,  * O Lord,  the  maker  of  all  things,’  had  been 
printed  with  the  name  of  Mundy  to  it,  yet  that  Dr.  Aldrich  had  re— 
flored  it  to  its  proper  author,  king  Hen.  VIII, 

In  1715  Croft  was  created  doCfor  in  mufic  in  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford. His  excrcife  for  that  degree  was  an  Englifh  and  alfb  a Latin 
ode,  written  by  Mr.  Jofeph  Trapp,  afterwards  Dr.  Trapp,  which 
were  performed  by  gentlemen  of  the  chapel,  and  others  from  London, 
in  the  theatre,  on  Monday,  13  July,  1715.  Both  the  odes  with  the 
mufic  were  afterwards  curioufly  engraved  in  fcore,  and  publifhed  with 
the  title  of  Muficus  Apparatus  Academicus. 

In  the  fame  year  an  addition  was  made  to  the  old  eflablifhment  of 
the  royal  chapel  of  four  gentlemen,  a fecond  compofer,  a lutenift, . 
and  a violifl,  in  which  was  inferred  an  allowance  to  Dr.  William 
Croft,  as  matter  of  the  children,  of  eighty  pounds  per  annum,  for- 
teaching  the  children  to  read,  write  and  accornpts,  and  for  teaching, 
them  to  play  on  the  organ  ar.d  to  compofe  mufic. 

In  the  year  1724  Dr.  Croft  publiflied  by  fubfeription  a noble  work 
of  his  compofition,  entitled  * Mufica  Sacra  or  feledt  Anthems  in  fcore,’  ’ 
in  two  volumes,  the  firft  containing  the  burial-fervice,  which  Pur- 
cell had  begun,  but  lived  not  to  complete.  In  the  preface  the  au- 
thor obferves  of  this  work  that  it  is  the  firft  efiay  in  mufic-printing  of 
the  kind,  it  being  in  fcore,  engraven  and  ftamped  on  plates;  and. 
that  for  want  of  fome  fuch  contrivance,  the  mufic  formerly  printed 
in  England  had  been  very  incorrectly  publiflied ; as  an  inflance 
whereof  he  mentions  the  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate  of  Purcell,  in  which 
he  fays  the  faults  and  omiflions  arc  fo  grofs,  as  not  to  be  amended: 
but.  by  fome  fkilful  hand. 

He. 
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He  profefies  himfelf  ignorant  of  the  (late  of  church-mufic  before 
the  reformation,  as  the  fame  does  not  appear  from  any  memorials  or 
entries  thereof  in  books  remaining  in  any  of  our  cathedral  churches; 
from  whence  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  he  had  never  feen  or  heard  of  that 
formula  of  choral  fervice  the  Boke  of  Common  Praier  noted,  com-- 
pofed  by  John  Marbeck,  of  which,  and  alfo  of  the  author,  an  ac- 
count has  already  been  given. 

He  celebrates,  in  terms  of  high  commendation,  for  (kill  and  a fine 
voice,  Mr.  Elford,  of  whom  he  fays,  * he  was  a bright  example  of 

* this  kind,  excelling  all  as  far  as  is  known,  that  ever  went  before 

* him,  and  fit  to  be  imitated  by  all  that  come  after  him  j he  being 

* in  a peculiar  manner  eminent  for  his  giving  a due  energy  and  proper 

* emphafis  to  the  words  of  his  mutic.’ 

The  anthems  contained  in  this  collodion  are  in  that  grand  and  fo- 
lemn  ftyleof  compofition,  which  (hould  ever  diftinguifih  mufic  appro- 
priated to  the  fervice  of  the  church.  Many  of  the  anthems  were 
made  on  the  mod  joyful  occafions,  that  is  to  fay,  thankfgivings  for 
victories  obtained  over  our  enemies  during  a war  in  which  the  inte- 
refts  of  all  Europe  were  concerned : upon  the  celebration  of  which 
folcmnities  It  was  ufual  for  queen  Anne  to  go  in  (late  to  St.  Paul’s 
cathedral*.  Others  there  are  no  lefs  worthy  to  be  admired  for  that 
majeftic  and  fublime  (lyle  in  which  they  are  written,  and  of  which 
the  following,  viz.  ‘ O Lord  rebuke  me  not,’  ‘ Praife  the  Lord,  O 

* my  foul,’  ‘ God  is  gone-up,’  and  * O Lord  thou  haft  fearched  me 
'out,’  are  (hiding  examples. 

Dr.  Croft  died  in  Auguft  1727,  of  an  illnefs  occafioncd  by  his  at- 
tendance on  his  duty  at  the  coronation  of  the  late  king  George  II.  a 
monument  was  eroded  for  him  at  the  expence  of  one  of  his  mod  in-  1 
timate  friends  and  great  admirers,  Humphrey  Wyrley  Birch,  Efq. 
a gentleman  of  a good  eftate,  and  a lawyer  by  profeflion  -f-,  whereon 
is  inferibed  the  following  character  of  him.  ' 

* As  ‘ I will  always  give  thanks,’  for  the  viQory  of  Ouilcnarde ; * Sing  unto  the  Lord,* 
for  the  fucceft  of  our  arms  in  the  year  1708.  Many  other  anthems  were  compofcd  by 
Ur.  Croft  and  others  on  the  like  occafions  which  are  not  in  print. 

f This  per/on  was  remarkable  for  the  fingularity  of  bis  chara&er.  He  was  a man  of 
abilities  in  his  profedion  : He  was  of  counfel  for  Woolfton  in  the  ptofecution  againft  him 
for  his  blafphemous  publications  againft  the  miracles  of  our  hlcflcd  Saviour,  and  made  for 
him  as  good  a defence  as  fo  bad  a caufe  would  admit  of.  He  was  pofTeiTcd  of  a good  ef- 
tate,  and  therefore  at  liberty  to  gratify  bis  paffion  for  muGc,  which  was  a very  llrange  one, 

for 
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Hie  juxta  Sepultus  eft 
Gulielmus  Croft 
Mu  ficae  Dodtor, 

Regiiq;  Sacelli  et  hujufee  Ecclcfi®  Collegial* 

Organifta. 

Harmoniam, 

A prsclariffimo  Modulandi  Artifice, 

Cui  alterum  jam  claudit  latui, 

Feliciter  derivavit; 

Suifq;  celebratis  Operibus, 

Qua'  Deo  confecravit  plurima, 

Studiofc  provexit : 

Nec  Solennitate  tantiim  Numerorum, 

Sed  et  Ingenii,  et  Morum,  et  Vultfis  etiam  Suavitate, 
Egregie  commendavit. 

Inter  Mortalia 

Per  quinquaginta  fere  Annos 
Cum  fummo  verfatus  Candore, 

(Nec  ullo  Humanitatis  Officio  confpedlior 
Quam  erga  fuos  quotquot  inftituerit  Alumnos 
Amicitil  et  ebaritate  vere  Paterni) 
xiv  Die  Augufti,  A.  D.  m.  dcc.  xxvii. 

Ad  Ccelitum  demigravit  Chorum, 

Prxfentior  Angelorum  Concentibus 
Suum  adftiturus  Hallelujah. 

Expergifcere,  mea  Gloria  i 
Expergifcere,  Nablium  et  cithara^ 

Expergifcar  ego  multo  mane. 

Thus  tranflated : * Near  this  place  lies  interred  William  Croft, 
* dodtor  in  mufic,  organift  of  the  royal  chapel  and  this  collegiate 

for  he  chiefly  affc&ed  that  which  had  a tendency  to  draw  tearj.  Of  all  compofitions  he 
rood  admired  the  funeral  fervice  by  Purcell  and  Croft,  and  would  leave  the  circuit  and 
tide  many  mile*  to  Well  minder-abbey  to  hear  it.  At  the  funeral  of  queen  Caroline,  for 
the  greater  convenience  of  hearing  rt,  he,  with  another  lawyer,  who  was  afterwards  a 
judge,  though  neither  of  them  could  fiag  a note,  walked  among  the  choirmen  of  the 
abbey,  each  clad  in  a furplice,  with  a mulic  paper  in  one  hand  and  a taper  in  the  other. 
Dr.  Croft  was  a countryman  of  Mr.  Wyrley  birch;  which  circumftance,  together  with 
his  great  merit  in  his  profeffion,  was  Mr.  Birch's  inducement  to  the  above-mentioned 
a£4  of  munificence,  the  crcdlion  of  a monument  for  him. 

Vol.  V.  T ‘church. 
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* church.  His  harmony  he  happily  derived  from  that  excellent  ar- 

* lift  in  modulation  who  lies  on  the  other  fide  of  him  *.  In  his  cele- 

* bratcd  works,  which  for  the  mod  part  he  confccrated  to  Gocj,  he 

* made  a diligent  progrefs  j nor  was  it  by  the  lolemnity  of  the  num- 

* bers  alone,  but  by  the  force  of  his  ingenuity,  and  the  fweetqefs  of 

* his  manners,,  ant}  even  his  countenance,  that  he  excellently  re- 

* commended  them.  Having  refided  among  mortals  for  fifty  years, 

* behaving  with  the  utmofl  candour,  (not  more  confpicuous  for  any 

* other  ofhcc  of  humanity  than  a friendthip  and  love  truly  patcrn.il 

* towards  all  whom  he  had  inftrudted)  he  departed  to  the  heavenly 

* choir  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  Augufl,  I727,  that,  being  near,  he 

* might  add  his  own  Hallelujah  to  the  concert  of  angels.  Awake  up 

* my  glory,  awake  pfaltcry  and  harp,  I myfelf  will  awake  right 

* early  -j-.’ 

Dr.  Croft  was  a grave  and  decent  man,  and  being  a fincerc  lover 
of  his  art,  devoted  hitnfelf  to  the  ftudy  and  pradice  of  it.  The  bent 
of  his  genius  led  him  to  church-mufic  j neverthelefs  he  compofed  and 
publifhed  fix  fets  of  tunes  for  two  violins  and  a bafs,  which  in  his 
youth  he  made  for  feveral  plays.  He  alfo  compofed  and  pub- 
lifhed fix  Sonatas  for  two  flutes,  and  fix  Solos  for  a flute  and  a bafs. 
The  flute,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  being  formerly  a favourite 
inflrument  in  this  kingdom. 

There  are  alfo  extant  in  print  fongs  of  his  compofltion  to  a confi- 
derablc  number,  and  fome  in  manufeript,  that  have  never  yet  ap- 
peared ; among  the  latter  is  that  well-known  fong  of  Dr.  Byrom, 

* My  time  O ye  MufesJ,’  firft  publifhed  in  the  Spectator,  No.  603, 
to  which  Dr.  Croft  made  the  following  tender  and  pathetic  air. 

* Dr.  Blow.  f Pfalm  1 vit.  verfe  9. 

t The  lady  the  fubjeft  of  the  shove  ballad,  was  the  eldelf  daughter  of  the  famous  Dr. 
Richard  Bentley,  and  a univerGty  beauty  at  the  time  when  the  author  was  at  college  ; (he 
was  married  to  Dr  Richard  Cumberland,  Jate  bi(hop  of  Kilmore,  a fon  of  Dr.  Cumber- 
land, bithop  of  Peterborough,  the  author  of  that  ncble  antidote  againft  the  poifon  of 
Hobbes’s  philofophy,  De  Lcgibus  Naturae  Difquifitio  Philofophica,  and  died  a few 
months  ago.  , 
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Robert  Creighton,  dodtor  in  divinity,  was  the  ion  of  Dr. 

Robert  Creighton  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  who  was 
afterwards  bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  attended  Charles  IT.  dur- 
ing his  exile.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  taught  the  rudiments  of 
mufic,  and  entering  into  holy  orders,  he  feduloufly  applied  himfelf 
to  the  rtudy  of  church-mufic  j he  attained  to  fuch  a degree  of  profi- 
ciency therein,  as  entitled  him  to  a rank  among  the  ableft  mafters  of 
his  time.  In  the  year  1674  he  was  appointed  a canon  refidentiary, 
and  alfo  chanter  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Wells  •,  and,  being  an  un- 
ambitious man,  and  in  a fituation  that  afforded  him  opportunities  of 
indulging  his  pafiion  for  mufic,  he  made  fundry  compofitions  for  (he 
ufeof  his  church,  fome  of  which  are  remaining  in  the  books  there- 
of. He  died  at  Wells  in  the  year  1736,  having  attained  the  age  of 
ninety-feven.  Dr.  Boyce  has  given  to  the  world  an  anthem  for  four 
voices,  ‘ I will  arife  and  go  to  my  father,’  compofed  by  Dr.  Creigh- 
ton, which  no  one  can  perufe  without  regretting  that  it  is  fo  fhort. 

William  Turner}  one  of  the  fecond  fet  of  chapel  children, 
and  a difciple  of  Blow  j when  he  was  grown  up,  his  voice  broke  into 
a fine  countertenor,  a circumfiance  which  procured  him  an  eafy  ad- 
mittance into  the  royal  chapel,  of  which  he  was  fworn  a gentleman 
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on  the  eleventh  day  of  October,  1669,  and  afterwards  was  appoint- 
ed a vicar  choral  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  and  a lay  vicar 
of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Weflminfter.  In  the  year 
1696  he  commenced  doftor  of  his  faculty  in  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

In  the  choir  books  of  the  royal  chapel,  and  of  many  cathedrals,  is 
an  anthem  ‘ I will  alway  give  thanks,'  called  the  club  anthem,  as 
having  been  compofed  by  Humphrey,  Blow,  and  Turner,  in  con- 
junction, and  intended  by  them  as  a memorial  of  the  flriCt  friendlhip 
that  fub  filled  between  them. 

Dr.  Turner  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  on  the  thirteenth  day  of 
January,  1740,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloifter  of  Weltminlter-abbey, 
in  the  fame  grave,  and  at  the  fame  time  with  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
whofe  death  happened  but  four  days  before  his  own.  They  had  been 
married  but  a few  years  fhort  of  feventy,  and  in  their  relation  exhi- 
bited to  the  world  an  illuflrious  example  of  conjugal  virtue  and  feli- 
city. The  daughter  and  only  child  of  thefe  two  excellent  perfons 
was  married  to  Mr.  John  Robinfon,  organilt  of  Wcftminfter-abbey, 
and  alio  of  two  parifh  churches  in  London,  namely,  St.  Lawrence 
Jewry,  and  St.  Magnus,  and  of  her  further  mention  will  be  made 
hereafter.  She  had  a good  voice,  and  fung  in  the  opera  of  Narciffus, 
performed  at  the  Haymarket  in  1720*. 

John  Goldwin  was  a difciplc  of  Dr.  William  Child,  and  on  the 
twelfth  day  of  April,  1697,  fuccecded  him  as  organift  of  the  free 
chapel  of  St.  George  at  Windfor.  In  the  year  1703  he  was  appoint- 
ed mailer  of  the  choriflers  there ; in  both  which  Rations  he  conti- 
nued till  the  day  of  his  death,  which  was  the  feventh  of  November, 
1719.  Of  the  many  anthems  of  his  compofition,  Dr.  Boyce  has  fe- 
IcCled  one  for  four  voices,  * I have  fet  God  alway  before  me,’  which, 
in  refped  of  the  modulation,  anfwers  precifcly  to  the  character  which 
the  doClor  has  given  of  the  mufic  of  Goldwin,  viz.  that  it  is  Angular 
and  agreeable. 

• In  the  Memoranda  of  Anthony  Wood  mention  is  made  of  a William  Turner,  the 
fon  of  a cook  of  Pembroke  college,  (Jxon.  who  had  been  bred  a choridcr  in  Chrid-church 
under  Mr.  Low,  and  was  afterwards  a tinging- man  in  that  cathedral:  This  might  be 
Dr.  Turner  5 and  upon  featching  the  books  of  the  paritb  of  St.  Margaret,  W edminder, 
it  appearsthat  on  the  fixth  day  of  April,  1708,  Henry  Turner  was  defied  organiltof  that 
church  in  the  room  ot  Bernard  Smith,  being  recommended  by  Mr.  John  Robinfon  : pro- 
bably therefore  this  Henty  Turner  was  a brother  of  the  doftor. 

Charles 
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Charles  King,  bred  up  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul’s,  under  Dr. 
Blow,  was  at  firft  a fupernumerary  finger  in  that  cathedral  for  the 
fmall  ftipcnd  of  14I.  a year.  In  the  year  1704  he  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  in  mufic  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and, 
upon  the  death  of  Jeremiah  Clark,  whofe  lifter  was  his  firft  wife,  was 
appointed  almoner  and  mailer  of  the  children  of  St.  Paul's,  continu- 
ing to  fing  for  his  original  ftipend,  until  31  Odt.  1730,  when  he  was 
admitted  a vicar  choral  of  that  cathedral,  according  to  the  cuftoms 
and  ftatutes  thereof.  Befides  his  places  in  the  cathedral,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  hold  one  in  a parifli  church  in  the  city,  being  organift  of 
St.  Bennct  Fink,  London : in  which  feveral  ftations  he  continued  till 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  feventeenth  day  of 
March,  1745.  With  his  fecond  wife  he  had  a fortune  of  feven  or 
eight  thoufand  pounds,  which  was  left  her  by  the  widow  of  Mr. 
Primatt  the  chemift,  who  lived  in  Smithfield,  and  alfo  in  that  houfe 
at  Hampton  which  is  now  Mr.  Garrick’s.  But,  notwithftanding 
this  acceftion  of  wealth,  he  left  his  family  in  but  indifferent  circurn- 
ftances.  King  compofed  fome  anthems,  and  alfo  ferviccs  to  a great 
number,  and  thereby  gave  occafion  to  Dr.  Greene  to  fay,  and  indeed 
he  was  very  fond  of  faying  it,  as  he  thought  it  a witty  fentiment, 
that  ‘ Mr.  King  was  a very  ferviccable  man.'  As  a mufician  he  is 
but  little  efteemed  : His  compofitions  are  uniformly  reftrained  within 
the  bounds  of  mediocrity;  they  are  well  known,  as  being  frequently 
performed,  yet  no  one  cares  to  cenfure  or  commend  them,  and  they 
leave  the  mind  juft  as  they  found  it.  Some  who  were  intimate  with 
him  fay  he  was  not  devoid  of  genius,  but  averfe  to  ftudy ; which 
character  feems  to  agree  with  that  general  indolence  and  apathy 
which  were  vifible  in  his  look  and  behaviour  at  church,  where  he 
feemed  to  be  as  little  affeifted  by  the  fcrvicc  as  the  organ-blower. 

John  Isuam,  or,  as  his  name  is  fometimes  corruptly  fpclt,  Ifum, 
though  little  known  in  the  mufical  world,  was  a man  of  abilities  in 
bis  profefiion.  Where  he  received  his  inftrutftion  in  mufic  is  not 
known.  He  was  the  deputy  of  Dr.  Croft  for  feveral  years,  and  was 
one  of  the  many  perfons  who  went  from  London  to  Oxford  to  affilt 
in  the  performance  of  his  cxcrcile  for  his  doilor’s  degree.  It  ap- 
pears that  Mr.  I (ham,  together  with  William  Morley,  a gentleman 
of  the  royal  chapel,  were  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  mu- 
lic  at  the  fame  time  that  Croft  commenced  dotftor.  In  the  year  1711 
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Dr.  Croft  rcfignrd  the  place  of  organift  of  St.  Anne’s,  Weftminfter, 
and  by  his  intereft  in  the  parifh  Ilham  was  elected  in  his  (lead. 

Ilham  had  no  cathedral  employment,  nor  any  place  in  the  royal 
chapel  ; for  which,  confidering  his  merit  in  his  profelfion,  no  better 
rcafun  can  be  fuggclled,  than  that  perhaps  he  had  not  the  recom- 
mendation of  a good  voice  j at  lead  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  we 
are  able  to  account  for  his  being  fo  frequently  a candidate  for  the 
place  of  organift  to  feveral  churches  in  and  about  London.  To  that 
of  St.  Anne,  Weftminrter,  he  was  chofen  on  the  twc-nty-fecond  day 
of  January,  17 11.  On  the  third  day  of  April,  1718,  he  was  eledled 
organift  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  with  a falary  of  fifty  pounds  a year  s 
upon  which  occafion  Dr.  Polling,  the  redor  of  St.  Anne’s,  moved  in 
veftry  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  retain  his  place  in  that  church, 
which  motion  being  rejeded,  Ilham  quitted  the  place?  and  a vacan- 
cy at  St.  Margaret’s,  Weftminfter  happening  foon  after,  he  flood  for 
organift  of  that  church,  and  was  eleded. 

He  died  about  the  month  of  June,  1726,  having  with  very  little 
encouragement  to  fuch  ftudies,  made  fundry  valuable  compolitions  for 
the  ufe  of  the  church.  The  words  of  two  anthems  compofed  by 
him,  viz.  * Unto  thee,  O Lord,’  and  * O fing  unto  the  Lord  a new 
* fong,’  are  in  the  colledion  heretofore  mentioned  to  have  been 
made  by  Dr.  Croft,  and  publilhed  in  1712.  He  joined  with  Wil- 
liam Morley  above-mentioned  in  the  publication  of  a colledion  of 
fongs  compofed  by  them  both,  among  which  is  the  following  one 
for  two  voices. 
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pow  Y.ful, pow’r.ful  glanc  es  fhine,  and  all,  all,  all  her 


charms  are  fuch,  we  think  her  fomething  fo  di.  .vine,  we 


can  — not  ga  _ _ _ - zc,not  ga  _ ze.we  can.not. 


can not  gaze  too  much. 


JOHN  ISHAM. 
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Daniel  Henstridge,  organift  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Can- 
terbury about  the  year  1710,  compofed  fundry  anthems.  The  words- 
of  fomeof  them  are  in  the  collection  entitled  Divine  Harmony,  here- 
in before  mentioned  to  have  been  publifhed  by  Dr.  Croft  in  1712. 

James  Hesletine,  a difciplc  of  Blow,  was  organift  of  the  ca- 
thedral church  of  Durham,  and  alfoof  the  collegiate  church  of  St. 

Catherine  near  the  Tower,  the  duty  of  which  latter  office  he  exe- 
cuted by  deputy.  He  was  an  excellent  cathedral  mufician,  and  com- 
pofed a great  number  of  anthems,  a few  whereof,  namely,  * Behold: 

* how  good  and  joyful,’  and  fome  others,  are  to  be  found  in  the  t 

choir  books  of  many  of  the  cathedrals  of  this  kingdom;  others,  to  a 
great  number,  he  caufed  to  be  copied  into  the  books  of  his  own  ca- 
thedral; but  having,  as  he  conceived,  been  flighted,  or  otherwife  ill- 
treated  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  he  in  revenge  tore  out  of  the  church- 
books  all  his  compofitions  that  were  there  to  be  found.  He  died  in 
an  advanced  age  about  twenty  years  ago. 

Maurice  Greene  was  the  fon  of  a London  clergyman,  viz.  Mi\ 

Thomas  Greene,  vicar  of  St.  Olave  Jewry,  and  nephew  of  John 
Greene,  ferjeant  at  law.  He  was  brought  up  in  St.  Paul's  choir  un- 
der Mr.  King,  and  upon  the  breaking  of  his  voice  was  taken  appren- 
tice by  Mr.  Richard  Brind,  then  organift  of  that  cathedral.  Being 
an  ingenious  and  ftudious  young  man,  he  was  very  foon  diftinguifh- 
ed,  as  well  for  his  ikill  in  mulical  competition,  as  for  an  elegant  and 
original  ftyle  in  performing  on  the  organ.  About  the  year  1716,  his 
uncle  then  being  a member  of  Serjeant’s-Inn,  which  is  fituate  in  the 
parifh  of  St.  Dunftan  in  the  Weft,  London,  had  intereft  enough  to 
procure  for'  his  nephew,  though  under  twenty  years  of  age,  the 
place  of  organift  of  that  parifh  church.  In  February,  1717,  Da- 
niel Purcell,  organift  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  being  thtn  Lately 
dead,  and  the  parifh  having  agreed  to  make  the  falary  fifty  pounds 
a year,  Greene  flood  for  the  place,  and  carried  it ; but  the  year 
following  Brind  dying,  Greene  was  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
St.  Paul’s  appointed  his  fuccefTor ; and  upon  this  his  preferment  he 
quitted  both  his  places.  The  dean  of  St.  Paul’s  at  this  time  was 
Dr.  Godolphin,  a mulical  man,  and  a friend  of  Greene,  and  he  by 
his  influence  with  the  chapter  procured,  in  augmentation  of  the  an- 
cient appointment  or  falary  of  the  organift,  the  addition  of  a lay  vicar’s 
flipend. 
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In  the  year  1730  Mr.  Creene  was  created  doflor  in  mufic  of  the 
xmiverfity  of  Cambridge,  and  at  the  fame  time  was  honoured  with 
the  title  of  public  profeflor  of  mufic  in  that  univerfity,  in  the  room 
ofTudway,  who  it  is  fuppofed  died  fome  fliort  time  before.  As 
there  will  be  further  occafion  to  fpeak  of  Dr.  Greene,  the  conclufion 
of  this  memoir  concerning  him  is  poftponed. 

Frequent  occafion  has  been  taken,  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  to 
mention  Eftienne  Roger,  and  Michael  Charles  Le  Cene,  two  book- 
fellers  of  Amfterdam  : Thefe  pcrfons  were  the  greateft  publifliers  of 
mufic  in  Europe  j and  as  they  greatly' improved  the  method  of  print- 
ing mufic  on  copper  plates,  are  entitled  to  particular  notice.  And 
here  it  mufl:  be  obferved  that  the  pradtice  now  fpoken  of  is  fuppofed 
to  have  begun  at  Rome  about  the  time  of  Frefcobaldi,  whofe  fecond 
book  of  Toccatas  was  printed  there  in  the  year,  1637,  on  copper 
plates  engraven.  The  pradtice  was  adopted  by  the  Germans  and  the 
French.  The  Englifh  alfo  gave  into  it,  as  appears  by  a colledtion  of 
leffons  by  Dr.  Bull,  Bird,  and  others,  entitled  * Parthenia,  or  the  Mai- 
* denhcad  of  the  firft  Mufic  that  ever  was  printed  for  the  Virginals.’ 
Notwithftanding  thefe  indances,  it  appears  in  general  that  mufic  con- 
tinued in  mod  countries  to  be  printed  on  letter-prefs  types  ; and,  to 
fpeak  of  England  only,  it  prevailed  fo  greatly  here,  that  but  for  the 
fingle  fongs  engraven  by  one  Thomas  Crofs  *,  who  dwelt  in  Cathc- 
rine-whc;l-court  near  Holborn,  or  as  it  was  alfo  called,  Snow-hill 
Conduit,  and  published  from  time  to  time,  about  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  to  a great  number,  we  (hould  fcarce  have  known  that 
any  other  method  of  printing  mufic  exided  among  us. 

Playford,  whofe  diop,  during  the  fpace  of  near  half  a century,  was 
the  refort  of  all  muficians  and  pra&itioners  in  and  about  London, 
feems  actually  to  have  been  himfelf  a printer  of  mufic,  at  lead  for  a 
great  part  of  his  life.  His  printing-houfe  was  in  Little  Britain  -}-,  and 
there  he  bred  up  to  the  bufinefs  his  elder  fon  named  John,  who  print— 

• This  perfon  it  mentioned  by  Harry  Hall  in  fome  verfes  of  bis  prefixed  to  the  fecond 
part  of  the  Orpheus  Britannicus ; and  in  his  verfes  addreffed  to  Or.  Blow  upon  the  pub- 
lication of  his  Amphion  Anglicut  it  this  humorous  diftich  ; 

‘ While  at  the  (hops  we  daily  dangling  view 
* Falfe  concord  by  Tom  Croft  engraven  true.’ 

t In  the  London  Gazette,  Numb.  2136,  of  6 May,  1686,  it  an  advertifement  for  the 
tale  of  Playford’t  printing-houfe  and  utenfils. 

The  induflry  of  this  man,  and  the  paint  he  took  to  get  an  honed  livelihood  for  him- 
felf  and  hit  family,  are  very  remarkable  ; and  it  feems  he  had  a wife  who  came  not  bc- 
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ed  feveral  books  published  by  his  brother  Henry.  His  fuccefiors'in 
that  bufinefs  have  been  mentioned  in  the  next  preceding  volume, 
page  477,  and  there  are  a few  perfons  who  follow  it  at  this  time. 

As  to  printing  on  copper  plates,  it  had  in  many  refpedts  the  advan- 
tage of  letter-prefs  i the  great  objettion  was  the  expcncc  of  it,  buti 
this  the  Dutch  artificers  found  means  to  reduce  ; for  they  contrived 
by  fbmc  method,  which  to  others  is  yet  a fecret,  fo  to  fdften  the  cop- 
per, as  to  render  it  fufceptible  of  an  impreffion  from  the  ftroke  of  a 
hammer  on  a punch,  the  point  whereof  had  the  form  of  a mufical 
note.  The  fuccefs  of  this  invention  is  only  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
numerous  articles  contained  in  the  Dutch  catalogues  of  mufic  pub- 
lifhed  between  the  year  1700  and  the  prefent  time,  which  feem  to 
indicate  little  lefs  than  that  the  authors  of  this  difeovery  had  a mo- 
nopoly of  that  bufinefs. 

The  difficulty  in  getting  mufic  from  abroad,  and  the  high  duty  on 
the  importation  of  it,  were  motives  to  an  attempt  of  a fomewhat  fimi- 
lar  kind  in  England.  Two  perfons,  namely  John  Walfh  and  John 
Hare,  engaged  together  about  the  year  1710,  to  print  mufic  on 
ftamped  pewter  plates.  The  one  had  a (hop  in  Catherine-ftrcet  in 
the  Strand,  the  other  kept  a (hop,  the  fign  of  the  Viol,  in  St.  Paul’s 
church-yard  •,  and  another  iu  Freeman’s  yard,  or  court,  in  Cornhill. 
They  imported  from  time  to  time  mufic  from  Holland,  and  reprinting 
it  here,  circulated  it  throughout  the  kingdom  to  their  vt.ry  great 
•emolument.  They  were  both  very  illiterate  men,  neither  of  them 
was  able  to  form  a title-page  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar,  and 
they  feemed  both  to  be  too  penurious  to  employ  others  for  the  pur- 
pofe.  Their  publications  were  in  numberlefs  inftances  a difgracc  to 
the  fcience  and  its  profcfTors;  but  they  got  money,  and  no  one 
complained. 

hind  him  in  that*viitne.  At  the  end  of  one  of  his  publications  in  1679,  is  an  advertife- 
ment  purporting  ‘ that  at  lilington,  over-againft  the  church,  Mrs.  Plapford  then  kept  a 
•.boarding  fuhool,  where  young  gentlewomen  might  be  inftrudted  in  all  manner  of  curious 
1 works,  as  alfo  reading,  writing,  mu hek,  dancing,  and  the  French  tongue/ 

• I11  St.  Paul’s  church  yard  were  formerly  many  (hops  where  mufic  and  mofical  inflru- 
ments  were  fold,  for  which  at  this  time  no  better  rcafon  can  be  given,  than  that  the  fer- 
•vice  at  that  cathedral  drew  together  twice  a day  all  the  lovers  of  mufic  in  London  ; not  to 
mention  that  the  choirmen  were  wont  to  afiemble  there,  where  they  were  met  by  their 
friends  and  acquaintance.  The  rebuilding  of  the  church  was  but  little  interruption  to 
thefe  meetings;  for  though  the  church  was  notfinilhcd  till  1710,  divine  fervice  was  per- 
formed in  it  as  foon  as  the  choir  was  completed,  which  was  about  1 700. 

The 
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There  lived  about  this  time  one  Richard  Mears,  a maker  of  mufi- 
■cal  instruments,  sm  ingenious  but  whimfical  man  j he  had  been  bred 
up  under  his  father  to  that  bufinefs*,  and  feeing  the  flovenly  manner 
in  which  mufk  was  publifhed  by  Walfh  and  Hare  5 and  being  defi- 
Tous  to  participate  in  fo  gainful  a trade,  he  became  their  rival,  and 
propofed  to  himfelf  and  the  public  to  print  in  a fairer  charader  than 
pewter  would  admit  of,  and  to  fell  his  books  at  a price  little  above 
what  they  were  fold  for  by  the  others. 

In  profecution  of  this  defign  he  procured  of  Matthefon  of  Ham- 
burgh, who  had  married  an  Englilhwoman,  and  was  befides  fecre- 
tary  to  the  Britifh  refident  in  that  city,  the  manufeript  of  two  collec- 
tions of  lcffons  compofcd  by  him.  Thefe  he  caufed  to  be  engraven 
on  copper  in  a handfome  charader,  and  printed  in  a thin  folio  vo- 
lume. Some  years  after,  Mr.  Handel,  having  compofcd  for  the  prac- 
tice of  the  princefs  Anne,  fundry  fuits  of  IefTons  for  the  harpfi- 
chord,  made  a colledion  of  them,  and  gave  it  Mears  to  print  j but, 
properly  fpeaking,  it  was  publifhed  by  the  author's  amanuenfis 
Chriftopbcr  Smith,  who  then  lived  at  the  fignof  the  Hand  and  Mu- 
fic-book  in  Coventry-ftrect,  the  upper  end  of  the  Hay-market. 
Mears  alfo  printed  Mr.  Handel’s  opera  of  Radamifius,  and  Corio- 
fanus  compofed  by  Attilio.  The  next  undertaking  of  Mears  was  an 
edition  of  the  works  of  Corelli  j for  the  four  operas  of  Sonatas  he 
had  the  affiftance  of  a fubfeription ; the  work  he  completed  in  an 
elegant  manner,  but  VValfh  and  Hare  damped  the  fale  of  it,  by  low- 
ering the  price  of  an  edition  publifhed  by  them  fome  years  before. 
Neverthelefs  Mears  continued  to  go  on  : he  printed  the  Opera  quinta 
of  Corelli  in  the  fame  charader,  and  undertook  to  print  his  Concer- 
tos ; but  in  this  work  he  failed;  only  the  firft  and  fecond  violin  parts 
were  engraven,  the  others  were  ftamped,  and  that  in  a worfe  charac- 
ter than  had  been  made  ufe  of  by  Walfh  and  his  colleague. 

After  a variety  of  projeds  Mears  found  himfelf  unable  to  Hand  his 
ground;  he  quitted  his  fhop  in  St.  Paul's  church-yard,  and  fome 
years  after  fet  up  in  Birchin-lane  j he  continued  there  about  two 
years,  and  then  removed  to  London-houfe-yard  in  St.  Paul’s  church- 

• The  elder  Mean  kept  a {hop  for  the  tale  of  mufical  inftruments  oppofite  the  Cathe- 
rine-wheel inn  without  Bifhopfgate ; and  in  the  London  Gazette,  Numb.  2433,  f°r 
■March  7,  1688,  advert  ifed  ftom  thence  lutes  and  viols  fretted  according  to  Mr.  Salmon’s 
proposal,  of  which  an  account  is  given  vol.  IV.  page  423,  in  not,  and  444. 
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yard,  where  he  died  about  the  year  1743.  leaving  a fon  of  WalQj 
:in  pofleflion  of  almofl  the  whole  trade  of  the  kingdom. 

There  were  two  other  pcrfons,  namely  J.  Clucr  and  Benjamin 
Creake,  copartners}  the  former  dwelt  in  Bow-church-yard,  and  bo- 
lides being  a printer,  was  a vender  of  quack  medicines ; the  latter 
lived  in  Jermyn-flreet : Thefe  men  undertook  to  Ramp  mufic,  and 
printed  many  of  Handel's  operas,  that  is  to  fay,  Admetus,  Siroe, 
Scipio,  Rodelinda,  Julius  Caefar,  Tamerlane,  Alexander,  and  fome 
others,  but  generally  in  a character  Angularly  coarfe  and  difficult  to 
read.  Thomas  Crofs,  junior,  a fon  of  him  abovetnentioned,  Ramped 
the  plates  of  Geminiani’s  Solos,  and  a few  other  publications,  but  in 
a very  homely  and  illegible  character,  of  which  he  was  fo  little  con- 
feious,  that  he  £et  his  name  to  every  thing  he  did,  even  to  Angle  fongs. 
William  Smith,  who  had  been  an  apprentice  of  Walfli,  and  lived  at 
the  (ign  of  Corelli’s  head  oppofite  Norfolk-Bred  in  the  Strand,  and 
Benjamin  Cooke  in  New-Breet,  Covent  Garden,  were  printers  of  mu- 
Bc : the  former  was  chiefly  employed  by  fuch  authors  as  Fefling, 
and  a few  others,  who  publiflied  their  works  themfeives ; and  had 
a type  of  his  own,  remarkably  Beady  and  uniform. 

But  the  lafl  and  great  improver  of  the  art  of  Aamping  mufic  in 
England  was  one  Phillips,  a Welchman,  who  might  be  faid  to  have 
Bolen  it  from  one  Fortier,  a Frenchman,  and  a watchmaker,  who 
flamped  fome  of  the  parts  of  Martini’s  firfl  opera  of  Concertos,  and 
a few  other  things.  This  man,  Phillips,  by  repeated  eflays  ar- 
rived at  the  method  of  making  types  of  all  the  chara&ers  ufed  in  mu- 
iic.  With  thefe  he  Bamped  mufic  on  pewter  plates,  and  taught  the 
whole  art  to  his  wife  and  fon.  In  other  refpedls  he  improved  the 
practice  of  flamping  to  fo  great  a degree,  that  mufic  is  fcarce  any 
where  fo  well  printed  as  in  England. 

About  ten  years  ago  one  Fougt,  a native  of  Lapland,  arrived 
here,  and  taking  a {hop  in  St.  Martin’s-lane,  obtained  a patent  for 
the  foie  printing  of  mufic  on  letter-prefs  types  of  his  own  founding, 
which  were  very  neat.  This  patent,  had  it  been  contefled  at  law, 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  adjudged  void,  as  the  invention  was 
not  a new  one.  He  publiflied  fevcral  collections  of  leflons  and  fona- 
tas  under  it,  but  the  roufic-fellers  in  London  copied  his  publications 
on  pewter  plates,  and  by  underfelling,  drove  him  out  of  the  kingdom. 
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ANDREA  AD  AMI  DA  BOLSENA  C1TTADINO  ORKHNARIO 
VliNEZIANO  BKNEFIZIATO  Dl  S. M.MAGOIOREE 
M AGISTRO  DF.T.IVV  CAJTBIXA  PONTIKICIA 


Andrea  Adami,  furnamed  da  Bolfena,  Maertro  della  Cappella 
Pontificia,  was  the  author  of  a book  entitled  ‘ Oilervazioni  per 
* ben  regolare  il  Coro  de  i Cantori  della  Cappella  Pontificia,  tanto  nelle 
* Funzioni  ordinarie,  che  ftraordinarie,'  printed  at  Rome  in  1711, 410; 
containing  firft  a formula  of  the  fcvcral  (undions  performed  as  well 
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on  folcxnn  as  ordinary  occafions  in  the  pontifical  chapel  s and  fe- 
condly  a brief  account  of  the  principal  muficians  and  fingers,  mem- 
bers of  the  college  of  the  fame  chapel. 

The  preface  to  this  work  is  a hiftory  of  the  college  above-men- 
tioned : It  begins  with  an  enumeration  of  the  fuffrages  of  the  fathers, 
in  favour  of  church-mufic*,  in  fubftance  as  follows: 

* After  the  death  of  our  Saviour  the  finging  of  pfalms  and  hymns- 

* was  introduced  into  the  church  by  the  apoftles  themfelves,  accord- 

* ing  to  the  documents  of  their  Mailer.  During  the  reigns  of  the 

* Roman  emperors,  in  all  the  eaftcrn  and  weftcrn  temples  the  eccle- 

* fiallical  fundtions  were  performed  in  Canto  figurato,  till  St.  Atha- 
‘ nafius  introduced  into  the  church  of  Alexandria  the  Canto  piano. 

* St.  Augufline,  in  his  Confeffions,  lib.  ix.  ConfelT.  7.  alfures  us, 
4 as  does  alfo  Dominicus  Macrus,  in  his  Lexicon  that  St.  Ambrofe 

* introduced  into  his  church  at  Milan  the  Canto  foave  e figurato,  in 

* imitation  of  that  of  the  Greek  church,  commonly  called 

4 Tigo/tiro!.  About  a century  after,  that  is  to  fay  in  460,  pope  St; 

* Hilary  introduced  at  Rome  the  true  Cantus  Ecclefiaflicus,  an<J, 

* founded  an  academy  for  fingers.  This  is  alfo  faid  by  Macrus  in  his 
4 Lexicon,  but  Johannes  Diaconus,  with  more  probability,  aferibes  it 

* to  St.  Gregory  the  Great. 

* In  the  year  590,  St.  Gregory  reformed  the  Cantus  EcclcGallicus, 

* and  inflituted  the  Cantus  Gregorianus,  which  is  flill  ufed  in  the 

* pontifical  chapel.  This  great  man  inflituted  alfo  a fchool  for 
4 fingers,  from  which  the  college  of  pontifical  fingers  now  exifting  de- 
4 rives  its  origin ; and  appointed  falaries  and  proper  habitations  for  all 
4 the  performers.  St.  Gregory  took  upon  himfelf  to  prefide  in  the 

* fchool  thus  founded  and  endowed  by  him  ; after  his  deceafeone  of 
4 the  mod  Ikilful  lcholars  was  eledled  Primicerius  Scholx  Cantorum,, 
4 anfwcring  to  the  wfOT&4aAri|f,  or<Xao<ru>cc*riK,  in  the  Greek  church. 

* Next  to  the  exhortations  in  St.  Paul’s  Epiftlcs  to  St.  James  am)  to  the  Coloflians  to 
(ing  pfalms  and  fpiritual  fangs,  the  fallowing  paflugc  in  the  Confcdaons  of  St.  Augufline,. 
lib  x.  cap.  33.  is  mod  frequently  adduced  in  favour  of  church  mufic.  * Verumtamen 

* cum  reminifeor  lacrymas  meat,  quas  fudi  ad  cantus  cede  fisc  tuae  in  primordii*  recupe* 

* raise  fidet  mese  ; Sc  nunc  ipfa,  quod  moveor  non  cantu,  fed  re  us,  quse  camantur,  cum. 

* liquida  voce,  & convcnicntifliina  modulatione  cantantur,  tnagnam  inAituti  hujus  utili* 

* tatem  rurfus  agnofeo.’ 

t Hierolcxicon,  Gvc  DicUonariura  facrum,  in  quo  EcclcGafticag.  voces,  S< c.  clucidan* 
tur.  Horn.  1677. 

* Upon 
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* Upon  the  deceafc  of  St.  Gregory  mufic  loft  its  principal  fupport, 

* and  declined  greatly,  until  Vitalianus  in  683,  Leo  II.  the  Sicilian, 

* and  chiefly  venerable  Bede,  revived  and  reftored  it.  Notwith- 
f ftanding  thefe  eminent  men,  church-mufic  fell  again  into  difufe, 

* not  lefs  by  the  incurfions  of  barbarians,  than  by  the  little  attention 
' paid  to  it  at  that  time.  And  although  Guido  Aretinus,  Jofquin 

* del  Prato,  and  Chriftopher  Morales,  a Spaniard,  fupported  it  in  the 
1 eleventh  century  by  many  inventions  and  improvements,  the  true 

* fpirit  of  it  was  loft  at  the  time  of  Marcellus  II.  when  Paleftrina 

* manifefted  to  that  pontiff  and  the  world  the  great  powers  of  fa- 

* cred  mufic. 

* The  facred  college  however  maiptained  itfelf  always  with  great 

* decorum  and  fplendor,  even  when  the  holy  fee  was  transferred  to 

* Avignon  ; but  it  flourifhed  greatly  upon  the  return  of  Gregory  IX. 

* to  Rome. 

* The  fingers  in  the  pontifical  chapel  have  ever  been  held  in  great 

* veneration  and  efteem,  even  by  monarchs.  Pope  Agatbo  fent  John, 

* the  principal  finger  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  abbat  of  the 

* monaftery  of  St.  Martin,  to  England,  to  enquire  into  the  ftate  of 

* the  catholic  religion  ; and  at  a fynod  convened  by  Theodore,  arch- 

* bifhop  of  Canterbury,  he  affifted  as  the  pope’s  legate. 

* All  this  may  be  feen  at  large  in  the  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of  Bede, 

* lib.  IV.  cap.  xvjii.  where  it  is  related  that  the  aforefaid  John  taught 

* the  Englifh  to  fing  after  the  Roman  and  Gregorian  manner ; and 
‘ that  he  died  at  Tours,  and  was  buried  there  in  his  return  to  Italy. 

* The  pontifical  fingers  were  in  fuch  eftimation,  that  for  particular 

* purpofes  they  were  the  delegates  of  the  pope  himfelf : By  a bull  of 

* Clement  IV.  it  appears  that  one  of  the  fingers  of  the  chapel  was 

* fent  by  that  pope  to  Lando,  bifhop  of  Anagni. 

* Mabillon,  in  his  Mufeo  Italico,  tom.  II.  fhews  the  pre-eminence 

* due  to  the  college  of  fingers;  and  relates  that  on  a certain  occafion,  in 

* reading  the  mattin  ledlure  before  the  pope,  on  Candlemas-day,  the 

* fingers  were  preferred  to  the  canons  ; and  that  the  Primicerius,  or 

* firft  finger  bore  the  pontiff s mantle  : That  on  Eafter-day  they  re- 

* ceived  the  ceremony  of  the  Pax  before  the  fubdean  and  acolythites, 
‘ and  all  other  inferior  orders.  Befides  that  the  pope  on  that  day 

* ufed  to  adminifter  to  them  the  cup,  fee.  with  many  other  cere- 
‘ monies.’ 

Vol.  V.  • X AdarnL 
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Adami  obferves  that  thefe  marks  of  diftindtion  declare  the  good 
opinion  and  efteem  which  the  holy  fee  entertained  of  the  fingers  in 
the  pontifical  chapel  in  former  ages.  He  adds,  that  when  the  French 
fingers  who  accompanied  Charlemagne  to  Rome  contended  with  the 
facred  college  for  pre-eminence  in  mufic,  that  emperor  could  not 
help  deciding  in  favour  of  the  Roman  fingers,  faying  that  the  rivu- 
lets flwuld  not  be  larger  than  the  fountains  j and  requeued  of 
Adrian  I.  to  fend  two  Roman  fingers  to  France,  to  teach  throughout 
the  kingdom  the  true  Cantus  Gregorianus.  For  this  he  cites  Car- 
dinal Bona,  lib.  I.  cap.  xxv. 

In  after-times  it  was  the  uniform  endeavour  of  the  Roman  pontiffs 
to  procure  the  ableft  fingers  for  tire  fervice  of  the  papal  chapel,  to 
which  end  they  frequently  made  inftances  to  fecular  princes  to 
fend  to  Rome  the  mod  celebrated  fingers  in  their  dominions ; as 
a proof  whereof  he  inferts  the  following  letter  from  Leo  X.  to  the 
marquis  of  Mantua. 

* Quoniam  ad  facra  conficienda,  precefque  divinas  celebrandas  can- 

* tcre  mibi  opus  eft,  qui  graviori  voce  concinat.  Vclim,  fi  tibi  in- 
‘ commodum  non  eft,  ut  ad  me  Michaelum  Lucenfem  cantorem  tuum 

* nuttas,  ut  co  noftris  in  facris,  atque  templo,  quod  eft  omnium  ce- 

* leberrimum,  atque  fanfliflimum,  communemque  totius  orbis  terra- 

* rum  fuetatem,  & lstitiam  continet,  uti  pofiim.  Datum  3.  Kal. 

* Augufti  anno  2.  Rom*.’ 

He  proceeds,  ' Many  are  the  privileges  and  immunities  granted  to 

* fingers  of  the  pontifical  chapel  j but  unhappily  few  of  the  inftru- 

* ments  by  which  they  were  granted  efcaped  the  flames  in  the  deplor- 

* able  fack  of  Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VII.  There  are 

* exifting  however  in  the  archives  of  the  Vatican,  and  of  the  caftle 

* of  St.  Angelo,  a Brief  of  Honoriuslll.  a Bull  of  Clement  IV.  and 

* another  of  Eugenius  IV.  in  which  the  fingers  are  mentioned  with 

* great  diftindlion ; and  in  one  of  Eugenius  IV.  they  are  ftyled  the 
< pope’s  companions,  and  the  conftant  attendants  on  his  perfon.  Ca- 

* lixtus  III.  Pius  II.  and  Sixtus  IV.  ratifie  and  confirm  thefaid  brief 

* and  bulls.  Innocent  VIII.  forbids  all  lawyers,  notaries,  or  attor- 
‘ nies  taking  any  fee  of  the  pontifical  fingers ; and  empowers  the  Bi- 

* fhop  maeftro  di  cappella  to  prefent  the  fingers  of  the  chapel  to  the 
‘ benefices  of  the  deceafed  members,  that  they  may  perpetually  re- 

* main  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  facred  college.  This  privilege  was  con- 

‘ firmed 
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* firmed  by  Alexander  VI.  and  Julius  II  j and  Leo  X.  ordained  that 

* every  cardinal  that  fays  mafs  in  the  pontifical  chapel,  ihould  pay 
‘ four  ducats  to  the  fingers,  inftead  of  the  ufuahcollation  ; and  every 

* bifliop  or  prelate  attendant,  two  ducats  j and  granted  them  many 

* perquifitcs  at  a cardinal's  funeral.  Clement  VII.  and  Paul  III. 

* enabled  feveral  laws  in  favour  of  the  fingers.  Farther,  Julius  III. 

* declared  the  college  of  fingers  equal  in  every  refped  to  that  of  the 

* apoftolic  writers,  and  limited  it  to  the  number  of  twenty-four. 

‘ Sixtus  V.  endowed  the  facrcd  fingers  with  the  revenues  of  the 

* monaftery  of  Santa  Maria  in  Crifpiano,  in  the  diocefe  of  Taranto  j of 

* Saint  Salvador’s  church  in  Perugia  j and  of  Santa  Maria  in  Felonica, 

* in  the  diocefe  of  Mantua.  He  reduced  their  number  to  twenty-one, 

* and  appointed  a cardinal  for  their  patron  and  judge  in  all  caufes. 

* He  alfo  provided  for  the  old  and  infirm  members  by  a grant  of  the 
‘ fame  allowances  as  they  enjoyed  when  in  adual  fervice  of  the  cha- 

* pel;  but  Gregory  IV.  repealed  all  thefc  bulls  of  Sixtus  V.  and  made 

* an  aggregate  fund  for  the  college,  by  which  the  fingers  enjoy  a 

* handfome  ftipend  to  this  day,  with  all  their  former  privileges  and 

* immunities.’ 

Who  was  the  firft  maeftro  di  cappclla  Signor  Adami  thinks  it  is 
impofiible  to  afeertain  ; he  however  fays,  that  originally  the  maeftro 
was  always  a bitbop  ; and  this  appears  by  the  fuccefiion  of  maefiri  di 
cappella,  which  he  gives  from  the  year  1507  to  1574. 

He  mentions  alfo  a Cardinal,  Protettore  del  Collegio  de  Cantori 
della  Cappella  Pontificia,  the  firft  of  whom  he  fays  was  Dccio  Azzo- 
lino,  in  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  and  continues  the  fuccefiion  down 
to  his  own  time,  concluding  with  Cardinal  Pietro  Ottoboni,  eleded 
27  Nov.  1700. 

The  foregoing  particulars  are  contained  in  the  preface  to  Adami’s 
book  ; the  book  itfclf  exhibits  an  infidc  view  of  the  pontifical  chapel, 
otherwife  called  La  Cappclla  Siftina,  as  having  been  built  by  pope 
Sixtus  IV.  here  alfo  inferted. 
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After  which  follows  a defcription  of  the  fevcral  fundtions  performed 
in  that  chapel,  as  well  upon  ordinary  as  folemn  occafions;  from  which 
it  appears  that  by  the  ui'age  of  the  chapel,  motets,  and  other  offices  of 
fundry  mailers  by  name  are  appropriated  to  peculiar  days  : Thus  for 
inftance,  Alla  Mefla  dell’  Epifania,  is  fung  a motet  of  Paleftrina, 

* Surge  illuminare  Jerufalcm.'  Nella  terza  Domenica  di  QuareGma, 
a motet  of  Criftoforo  Morales,  * Lamentabatur  Jacob  j’  and  on  Wcd- 
nefday  and  Friday  in  the  Holy  Week  the  Mifcrere  of  Allegri,  referring 
to  the  books  of  the  chapel  where  the  feverai  compofitions  arc  to  be 
found. 

The  feverai  fundtions  deferibed  by  Adami  are  performed  agreeable 
to  the  ancient  ufage  of  the  Romilh  church : That  in  which  the  Na- 
tivity is  celebrated  feems  to  be  of  the  dramatic  kind,  and  accounts 
for  that  note  prefixed  to  the  eighth  concerto  of  Corelli,  * Fatto  per 

* la  Notte  di  Natale  The  fundtion  itfelf  is  thus  deferibed.  * Priroo 
‘ Vefpero  di  Natale.  II  regolamento  di  quefta  funzione  dipende  dal 

* fapere,  fe  il  Papa  ncl  feguente  giorno  di  Natale  vuol  cclebrare  egli 

* fteflo  la  mefla,  perche  io  tal  cafo  il  vefpero  va  ordinato  ndla  ftefia 

* guifa  di  quello  di  S.  Pietro,  quando  che  no,  come  quelto  di  tutt’  i 

* Sand. 

* Terminato  il  vefpero  reftano  pel  Palazzo  Apoftolica  quelli  emi- 

* nentiffimi  Cardinali,  che  nella  feguente  notte  vogliona  aflnterc  al 

* mattutino.  Sc  alia  mefia,  alia  quali  li  minifiri  del  detto  Palazzo,  a 

* fpefe  della  reverenda  camera  danno  una  lautiflima  cena,  con  un  apr 

* parecchio  nobile  di  varj  trionfi,  che  rapprefenttno  i fatd  d.ella  Na- 

* tivita  del  noftro  Redentore.  Prima  della  cena  i coflume  dare, ancora 
‘ alii  detti  eminentiffimi  un  virtuofo  divertimento  di  mufica,  con  una 

* cantata  volgare  fopra  la  Nativitd  del  Bambino  Gefu,  la  quali  li  dee 

* regolare  dal  nofiro  Signor  Maeftro  di  Cappella,  e peri>  preventiva- 

* mente  dovra  egli  portarfi  da  Monfignor  Maggiordomo,  a cui  lpetta 
‘ la  direzone  di  tutta  quefta  funzione,  per  intender  da  effo  l’clezione 

* tanto  del  poeta,  quanto  del  compofitore  della  mufica  j e poi  dovra 

* feieglier  i migliori  cantori  del  noftro  collegio  per  cantarla;  e dopo 

* terminata,  unito  alii  cantori,  e egli  ftromenti  dovri  portarfi  al  luo- 

* go  deftinato  per  la  cena,  che  ancora  efii  fuol  dare  la  revereuda  ca- 

* mera  apoftolica.' 

The  fecond  part  contains  a defcription  of  the  extraordinary  func- 
tions, namely  thefe  that  follow. 

Voi,  V.  Y Nella 
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Nella  Crcazionc  del  nuovo  Pontefice. 

Nella  Confagrazione  del  nuovo  Pontefice. 

Nella  Confagrazione  che  fa  il  Papa  di  qualche  Vefcovo. 

Nella  Coronazione  del  nuovo  Pontefice. 

Nel  Pofleflo  del  nuovo  Pontefice. 

Nell’  Anniverfario  della  Creazione  del  Pontefice. 

Nell’  Anniverfario  della  Coronazione  del  Pontefice. 

Nel  Confiftoro  pubblico. 

Nell’  aprire  la  Porta  Santa. 

Nel  ferrare  la  Porta  Santa. 

Nella  Canonizazione  de'  Santi. 

Nel  Battefimo  di  qualche  Ebreo. 

Nelle  Proceffioni  ftraordinarie  per  Giubilei,  o Indulgenae.' 

Nell'  Eflequie  de’  Sommi  Pontefici. 

Settima  Eflequie. 

Decimo  Giorno. 

Nell’  Anniverfario  del  Sommo  Pontefice  Defonto. 

Nell’  Eflequie  degli  Eminentiffimi  Cardinal!  Defonti. 

Nell'  Eflequie  d'un  noftro  Compagno  Defonto,  ed  altri  Anniverfarj 
della  Cappella.  • 

Nell’  Anniverfario  di  Marazzoli,  e de’  noftri  Compagni  Defonti  a 
S.  Gregorio. 

Nelle  Cappelle  Cardinalizie  di  San  Tomafio  d’  Aquino,  e San  Bo- 
naventura. 

Nella  Fefta  della  Annunziata.- 

Per  S.  Marta  Fefta  di  Palazzo  alia  fua  Chiefa  vicino  a S.  Pietro* 

The  remainder  of  the  book  confifts  of  an  account  of  the  pontifical 
fingers  from  the  time  of  Paul  III.  to  that  of  the  then  reigning  pope,, 
Clement  XI.  extracted  from  the  books  of  the  chapel,  and  other  au- 
thentic memorials,  with  funcfry  biftorical  particulars  relating  to  fuch 
of  them  as  were  celebrated  for  their  compofitions.  The  following  is 
the  fubftancc  of  this  account,  fo  far  as  it  regards  the  moft  eminent  of 
them. 

* Many  are  the  fingers  who  diftinguhhcd  tbemfelves  in  the  ponti- 

* fical  chapel  fince  the  firft  inftitution  thereof  j amongft  them  was 

* Jacopo  Pratenfe,  who  flourithed  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was 

* admitted  a finger  in  the  faid  chapel  under  Sixtus  IV,  His  name  is. 

‘ engraven, 
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* engraven  in  the  choir  of  the  Vatican  palace.  His  works,  confift- 

* ing  of  Malles,  were  pubiifhed  at  Foffombrone,  in  three  volumes, 

* in  the  years  1515  and  1516,  by  Ottavio  de  Petrucci,  the  firft  in- 

* ventor  of  printing  mufic. 

* Giacomo  Arcadelt,  maeftro  di  cappetla  to  Cardinal  di  Lorena, 

* was  efteemed  one  of  the  firft  of  his  time  of  the  compofcrs  of  ma- 

* drigals,  five  books  whereof  compofed  by  him  were  printed  at  Ve- 

* nice ; one  of  the  fineft  among  them  is  that  celebrated  one,  '•  U 
“ bianco  e dolce  Cigno  cantando  muore." 

* In  1544,  under  Paul  HI.  was  admitted  into  the  iacred  college, 

‘ Criftoforo  Morales  of  Sevil.’  The  particulars  refpedting  this  per- 
fon,  as  alfo  Pakftrina,  are  already  inferred  in  this  work. 

* In  this  century,  under  Pius  IV.  flouriftied  Aleflandro  Romano. 

* He  was  for  his  (kill  in  playing  on  the  viol  called  Aleflandro  della 

* Viola.  He  was  the  inventor  of  Canzonets  for  four  and  five  voices. 

* Upon  leaving  the  chapel  he  changed  his  name  to  that  of  Julius 

* Catfar,  and  embraced  the  monadic  life  in  the  Olivetan  con- 

* gregation. 

‘ About  the  year  1 562  the  reverend  Father  Francefco  Soto  da 

* Langa,  by  birth  a Spaniard,  and  a foprano  finger,  began  to  difplay 

* his  mufical  talents.  He  was  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Philip 

* Neri,  and  the  thirteenth  pried  in  fuccefiion  after  that  faint  j and' 

< founded  a nunnery  at  Rome  in  honour  of  St.  Terefa.  He  died  in 

* 1619,  aged  85. 

* Arcangelo  CrivelH  Bergamafco-,  a tenor,  admitted  in  15:83,  pub- 

* li(hed  divers  works  highly  efteemed,  and  particularly  a book  of 
*•  Malles.  Many  of  his  compofitions  are  fung  in  the  apoftolic- 

* chapel. 

1 In  1631  the  reverend  father  Girolamo  Rofini  da  Perugia,  a foprano,, 

* was  efteemed  for  his  voice  and  fine  manner  of  finging.  He  (load* 
«•  candidate  for  a place  of  finger  in  the  pontifical  chapel  y and  al~ 
« though  heard  and  approved  of  by  Clement  VL1I;  the  Spanilhe 
' fingers  contrived  to  get  him  excluded,  for  no  other  reafon  than 

* that  he  was  not.  of  their  country  *,  and  ele&cd  in  his  (lead  a man.- 
*■  very  much  his  inferior..  At  which  repulfe  being  highly  mortified, 
*•  he  took  the  habit  of  St.  Francis,  and  became  a brother  in  a.convcnf 

N. 

* It  fee  ms  that  till  his  time  no  native  Italian  hail  ever  hecn  a foprano  linger  in  the 
ehn>el, 

a£ 
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* of  Capuchins.  But  the  pontiff  being  informed  of  the  injuftice 

* done  him,  feverely  reprimanded  the  Span^h  fingers,  and  recal- 

* led  the  Perugian,  annulling  the  folenan  vow  be  had  taken  upon 
« his  entering  into  the  monadic  life.  He  was  received  afterwards 

* into  the  congregation  of  St.  Philip  Ncri  in  1606,  eleven  years  after 

* the  death  of  that  faint ; and,  being  a man  of  exemplary  goodnefs, 

* was  favoured  by  all  the  popes  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

* Teofilo  Gargano  da  G allele,  a contralto,  was  admitted  in  1601. 

* He  left  a legacy  to  maintain  four  ftudents,  natives  of  his  country, 

* to  enable  them  to  profecute  the  fludy  of  mufic  at  Rome,  and  died 

* in  1648. 

4 Vincenzo  de  Grandis  da  Monte  Aibotto,  a contralto,  was  ad- 
4 mitted  in  1605,  under  Paul  V.  and  published  many  works,  parti- 

* cularly  a fet  of  Pfalms,  printed  by  Philip  Kefpeol. 

4 In  1610  the  reverend  Martino  Latnotta,  a Sicilian,  and  a tenor; 

* intbiz,  Giovanni  Domenico Poliafchi,  a Roman  tenor;  and  in  1613 

* Francefco-  Seven  Perugino,  a foprano,  were  feverally  admitted  ; the 
‘ two  latter  diflinguilhed  themfelves  by  their  feveral  compofidons  dc- 

* dicated  to  Cardinal  Borghefi  in  161 3 and  16(5. 

* The  reverend  Santi  Naldino,  a Roman  contralto,  is  mentioned 
4 in  16 ip.  He  was  a Sitveilrine  monk,  and  a good  compofer,  as 

* may  be  feen  by  his  printed  Motets.  He  died  in  1666,  and  was 

* buried  in  S.  Stefano  del  Cacco,  as  appears  by  a monument  in  the 

* faid  church,  where  there  is  a fine  canon  of  his  compofition. 

4 Under  Gregory  XV.  i66a,  was  admitted  as  a foprano.  Cavalier 
4 Loreto  Vittori  da  Spoleti,  an  excellent  compofer  of  airs  and  canta- 

* tas.  He  fet  to  nauGc  the  favourite  drama  of  Galatea,  which  was 

* received  with  uncommon  applaufe,  and  printed  with  a dedication 
4 to  Cardinal  Barberini.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa  Ma- 
4 ria  fopra  Minerva,  where  is  a monument  for  him. 

* In  1628,  under  Urban  VIII.  the  reverend  Odoardo  Ccccarelli  da 

* Mevania  was  admitted  a tenor;  he  was  a man  of  letters,  andcol- 

* ledted  feveral  rules  about  our  confutation  for  the  ufe  of  the  Punta- 
4 tore;  and  was  famous  for  felting  mufic  to  Latin  words. 

* In  1639,  Stefano  Landi,  a Roman  contralto,  a beneficiary  clerk 
4 of  St.  Peter’s,  publifhed  the  firft  book  of  Maffes  for  four  and  five 

* voices. 

• In 
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4 In  1636  the  reverend  Filippo  Vitali,  a Florentine  tenor,  and  an 

* excellent  church  compofer,  was  admitted.  He  publi£hed  Hymns 
4 and  Pfalms. 

4 In  1637  Marco  Marazzoli,  a tenor:  He  compofedfeveral  oratorios, 

* which  were  much  applauded,  and  the  fame  had  been  many  times 

* performed  in  the  Chiefs  Nuova,  in  the  hearing  of  Adami  himfelf. 
4 He  was  an  excellent  player  on  the  harp,  and  has  left  many  excel- 
4 lent  compofttions  behind  him. 

4 In  1642  Marco Savioni,  a Roman  contralto:  He  publiihed  feveral 
4 chamber-compofitions  in  parts,  and  fundry  other  works  very  much 
4 efteemed  by  the  judges  of  harmony. 

* Under  pope  Innocent  X.  in  1645,  was  admitted,  Bonaventura  Ar- 

* genti  Perugino,  a foprano.  He  was  highly  favoured  by  cardinal 
4 Pio  Mori.  For  defraying  the  expences  of  finifhing  the  church  of 
4 St.  Mary  Vallicella,  he  bequeathed  fix  thoufand  crowns  to  the  fa- 

* thers  of  the  Oratory,  and  they  out  of  gratitude  buried  him  in  their 
4 own  vault. 

4 The  reverend  Domenico  del  Pane,  a Roman  foprano,  was  ad- 
4 mitted  into  the  college  in  1654;  an  excellent  compofer  in  the  grand 

* flyle.  He  left  many  valuable  coropofitions*. 

4 And  under  Alexander  VII.  the  reverend  father  Antonio  Cefti,  a 

* Florentine,  and  a tenor,  was  admitted  into  the  college  1 Jan. 
4 1660.’  A memoir  of  this  perfon  has  a place  in  vol.  IV.  page  93. 
Adami  fays  that  he  excelled  both  in  the  chamber  and  the  theatric 
ftyles  j and  that  he  compofed  an  opera,  La  Dori,  reckoned  a maftcr- 
piece  in  its  kind. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  Work  arc  contained  accounts  of  the  following 
perfons,  members  of  the  college  of  pontifical  fingers,  viz.  Chriftopher 
Morales,  Paleftrina,  Gio.  Maria  Nanino,  Felice  Anerio,  Luca  Maren- 
zio,  Ruggiero  Giovanelli,  Tomaflo  Lodovico  da  Vittoria,  Antimo 
Liberati,  and  Matteo  Simonelli : The  fubftance  of  thefe  fcverally  is 
herein  before  inferted  in  the  article  refpe&ing  each  perfon. 


• Of  thefe  one  of  the  mod  celebrated  is  a work  entitled  * Mefle  dell’  Abbate  Domenico* 
4 dal  Fane,  Soprano  della  Cappclla  Pontificia,  a quattro,  cinque,  fei,  & otto  Voci,  eflratte 
• da  exquifiti  Mottctti  del  Paleftrina.  In  Roma,  1687.'  This  is  a collection  oi  mattes 
made  on  the  following  motets  of  Paleftrina,  ' Do£tor  bonus,*  and  ‘ Dominc  quando  ve- 
•*  ncris,*  a 4 voci.  4 Stella  quam  viderant  Magi,,‘‘  O Bcatum  Virum,*  and  * Jubilate 
4 Deo,'  a 5 voci,  1 Caniic  Tuba  iu  Sion,’  a 6 voci,  and  * Eratrcs  ego  cnim  accepi,*  a 6- 
voci. 

Voi*  V.  Z.  ■ Tbit 
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The  defign  of  Adami  is  evidently  to  exalt  into  importance  the 
college  of  pontifical  fingers.  A work  of  this  kind  afforded  the  author 
a fair  opportunity  of  deducing  the  hiflory  of  choral  finging  and  church 
mufic,  from  the  time  of  its  firft  introduction,  through  a variety  of 
periods,  in  fome  whereof  it  was  in  danger  of  an  alrnoft  total  repudia- 
tion : The  materials  for  fuch  an  hiftorical  account  are  very  copious, 
and  lie  difperfed  in  the  writings  of  the  ecclefiaflical  hifiorians,  ritu- 
alifts,  and  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici ; and,  above  all,  in  the  Lexicon 
of  Dominicus  Macrus,  cited  by  him  j befides  what  was  to  be  extract- 
ed from  Bulls,  Breviatcs,  and  other  pontifical  inftruments,  contain- 
ing grants  in  their  favour.  It  feems  that  Adami  was  aware  of  the 
information  that  thefe  would  afford,  for  he  has  cited  Durandus,  Car- 
dinal Bona,  and  other  writers  on  the  fubjeCt ; but  his  extracts  from 
them  arc  very  brief  and  unfatisfa&ory.  The  account  of  the  conrefl 
between  the  Roman  and  French  fingers  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
though  related  by  Baronius  and  the  French  chroniclers,  with  a va- 
riety of  curious  particulars,  Adami  has  but  flightly  mentioned ; 
which  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  feeing  that  the  iffue  of  the 
conteft  was  a triumph  of  the  Roman  over  the  Gallican  ritual. 

The  defeription  of  the  feveral  functions  performed  in  the  pontifical 
chapel  we  may  fuppofe  to  be  very  accurate;  and  we  learn  from  it 
that  many  compofitions  of  great  antiquity,  and  which  are  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  curious  in  this  kingdom,  are  Rill  held  in  high  efti- 
mation. 

The  lives  of  fuch  of  the  pontifical  fingers  as  he  has  thought  proper 
to  diftinguifh,  are  fimplc  narrations  of  uninterefling  fads;  they  can 
no  way  be  confidered  as  portraits  of  the  perfons  whom  they  are  in- 
tended to  reprefent ; and  they  arc  greatly  deficient  in  refpeCt  of  thofe 
reflections,  which  a paucity  of  events  renders  neceffary  in  biographi- 
cal writings ; fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  Adami's  work  is  little  more 
than  an  obituary,  or  at  beft  a regiftcr ; and  if  we  allow  it  to  be  a 
correCt  one,  we  give  it  all  due  praife. 
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CHAP.  III. 

THE  Italian  mufic  had  for  near  fifty  years  been  making  its  way 
in  this  country ; and  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  many 
perfons  of  diftin&ion  and  gentlemen  had  attained  to  great  proficiency 
in  the  performance  on  the  viol  da  gamba,  the  violin,  and  the  flute. 
In  the  year  1^10  a number  of  thofe,  in  conjundtion  with  fome  of  the 
molt  eminent  matters  of  the  time,  formed  a plan  of  an  academy  for 
the  ftudy  and  pradlice  of  vocal  and  inttrumental  harmony,  to  be  held 
at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern,  oppofite  St.  Clement's  church  in 
the  Strand,  in  which  was  a fpacious  room,  in  every  refpedt  proper 
for  muGcal  performances.  The  principal  perfons  engaged  in  this 
laudable  defign  were  Mr.  Henry  Needier,  a gentleman  who  held  a 
confiderable  poft  in  the  cxcife  ; Mr.  John  Chriftopher  Pepufch,  Mr. 
John  Erneft  Galliard,  a fine  performer  on  the  hautboy,  and  a very 
elegant  compofer  j Mr.  Bernard  Gates,  of  the  queen’s  chapel  j and 
many  other  perfons,  whofe  names  at  this  diftance  of  time  are  not  to 
be  recovered. 

The  foundation  of  this  fociety  was  laid  in  a library,  confifting  of 
the  mod  celebrated  compofitions,  as  well  in  manufcript  as  in  print, 
that  could  be  procured  either  at  home  or  abroad  j thefe  were  a vo- 
luntary donation  from  feveralof  the  members  of  the  fociety.  With 
the  afiittancc  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel  royal,  and  the  choir  of 
St.  Paul’s,  and  the  boys  belonging  to  each,  and  the  fmall  contribu- 
tion of  half  a guinea  a member,  the  academy  fet  out,  and  greatly  to 
the  improvement  of  themfelves,  and  the  delight  of  fuch  as  heard 
their  performances.  This  inttitution  continued  to  flourilh  till  the 
year  1728,  when  an  accident  happened  that  went  very  near  to  de- 
ttroy  them,  of  which,  and  other  particulars  of  their  hittory,  a rela- 
tion will  be  given  hereafter. 
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Mr.  Henry  Neebler  was  the  grandfon  of  a gentleman  in  th» 
army.  Colonel  Needier,  a royal i ft,  who  ferved  under  general  Monk 
about  the  time  of  the  Reftoration,  and  a brother’s  fon  of  Mr.  Henry 
Needier  of  the  Navy-office,  a collection  of  whofe  poems  was  pub- 
li fhed  in  1724.  His  father  was  a good  performer  on  the  violin, 
and  inftrufted  him  in  the  practice  of  that  inftrument ; but  having 
attained  in  a fhort  time  to  a confiderable  proficiency  on  it,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  Purcell,  by  whom  he  wasinftrufted  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  harmony.  After  that  he  became  a pupil  of  Mr.  John  Ba- 
nifter,  who  played  the  firft  violin  at  Drury-lane  theatre,  and  was 
efteemed  one  of  the  beft  performers  in  his  time. 
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Being  an  excellent  penman, and  arithmetician,  before  he  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  twenty-five  he  was  promoted  to  the  place  of  Ac- 
comptant-gencral  of  the  Excife,  the  duties  of  which  he  difeharged 
with  the  utmoft  care  and  fidelity.  Notwithdanding  that  multipli- 
city of  bufinefs,  in  which  his  office  involved  him,  and  the  clofe  at- 
tendance which  it  obliged  him  to,  having  acquit;ed  in  his  youth  a 
habit  of  indudry  and  application,  he  found  means  to  profecute  his 
mufical  ftudies,  and  to  form  connexions  of  the  bed  kind.  At  that 
time  there  were  weekly  concerts  at  the  houfes  of  the  duke  of  Rut- 
land, the  earls  of  Burlington  and  Eflex,  lord  Percival,  father  of  the 
late  earl  of  Egmont,  and  others  of  the  nobility,  at  which  Mr.  Need- 
ier was  always  a welcome  vifitant  as  a gentleman  performer.  The 
foundnefs  of  his  judgment  and  the  goodnefs  of  his  tade  led  him  to 
admire  the  malic  of  Corelli  j and  it  is  faid  that  no  perfon  of  his  time 
was  equal  to  him  in  the  performance  of  it  j and  he  (lands  didinguifh- 
ed  by  this  remarkable  circumftance,  that  he  was  the  fird  perfon  that 
ever  played  the  concertos  of  Corelli  in  England ; and  that  upon  the 
following  occafion.  He  was  ufed  to  frequent  a weekly  concert  at  the 
houfe  of  Mr.  John  Loeillet,  in  Hart-drect,  Covcnt-Garden.  There 
lived  at  that  time  oppofite  Southampton-dreet  in  the  firand,  where 
Mr.  Elmfley  now  lives,  Mr.  Prevod,  a bookfellcr,  who  dealt  largely  to 
Holland.  It  happened  that  one  day  he  had  received  a large  confign- 
ment  of  books  from  Amdcrdam,  and  among  them  the  concertos  of 
Corelli,  which  had  jud  then  been  publifhed  ; upon  looking  at  them 
he  thought  of  Mr.  Needier,  and  immediately  went  with  them  to  his 
houfe  in  Clement’s-lane  behind  St.  Clement’s  church  in  the  Strand  ; 
but  being  informed  that  Mr.  Needier  was  then  at  the  concert  at 
Mr.  Loeillet’s,  he  went  with  them  thither.  Mr.  Needier  was  tranf- 
ported  with  the  fight  of  fuch  a treafure  ; the  books  were  immediate- 
ly laid  out,  and  he  and  the  red  of  the  performers  played  the  'whole 
twelve  concertos  through,  without  rifing  from  their  feats  *. 

* Btfules  Mr.  Needier,  other  gentlemen,  not  of  the  profeflion  of  mute,  have  been  dif- 
tinguilhed  for  their  (kill  and  performance.  Mr.  V'aientine  Oldys,  an  apothecary  iu 
Black- Friars,  was  the  author  of  feveral  compofilions  in  Court  Ayres,  pub! tilled  in  1655. 
Lord  Keeper  North,  when  young,  was  one  of  the  greateft  viol itts  of  his  time,  and  after, 
wards  became  a good  compofer,  and  an  excellent  theorilt.  l)r.  Nathaniel  Crew,  after- 
wards lord  Crew,  bi(hop  of  Durham,  when  at  Oxford  played  his  part  in  concert  on  the 
viol  da  gamba.  The  family  of  the  Harringtons,  defendants  of  Sir  John  Harrington, 
has  produced  feveral  both  theoretic  and"  practical  muficisns.  Sir  Roger  L'Eftrangc  was 
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Mr.  Needier  was  one  of  that  tflbciation  which  gave  rife  to  the  ef- 
tablifliment  of  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Mufic,  and  being  a zealous- 
friend  to  the  inftitution,  attended  conftantly  on  the  nights  of  per- 
formance, and  played  the  principal  violin  part.  The  toils  of  bufi- 
nefs  he  alleviated  by  the  ftudy  of  mufic  ; and  in  his  leifurc  hours 
employed  himfelf  in  putting  into  fcore  the  works  of  the  molt  cele- 
brated Italian  matters,  with  a view  to  improve  himfelf,  and  enrich 
the  ftores  of  the  academy. 

He  dwelt  for  the  greateft  part  of  his  life  in  an  old-fafluoned  houfe 
in  Clement’s-lane,  behind  St.  Clement’s  church  in  the  Strand,  and 
was  there  frequently  vifited  by  Mr.  Handel,  and  other  the  moft  emi- 
nent matters  of  his  time.  He  married  early,  but  having  no  chil- 
dren, nor  any  worldly  purfuits  to  engage  him,  other  than  the- 
difcharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  in  which  he  was  very  punc- 
tual, he  indulged  himfelf  in  his  love  of  mufic  to  fuch  a degree,  as  to 
forego  all  other  pleafures  for  the  fake  of  it ; and  the  delight  he 
took  in  it  feemed  to  have  fuch  an  effedt  upon  his  mind,  as  to  induce 
in  him  a habit  of  chearfulnefs  and  good-humour.  When  he  was  at 
the  Academy  he  feemed  to  be  at  home  j ftrangers  that  came  as  vifi- 
tors  were  introduced  to  him  at  their  firtt  entrance  : He  did  the  ho- 
nours of  the  fociety  in  a manner  becoming  a gentleman  ; and  was  irv 
his  deportment  courteous  and  obliging  to  all. 

He  was  a very  fine  and  delicate  performer  on  the  violin,  and,  till, 
he  was  advanced  in  years,  when  his  arm  grew  ttilf,  was  equal,  in 
point  of  execution,  to  the  performance  of  any  compofition  that  was 

an  excellent  violift  Mr.  Shcrard,  an  apothecary  in  Crutchcd-Friars,  played  finely  on 
the  violin,  and  compofed  two  operas  of  Sonatas.  Dr.  Cxfar,  a phyftcian  of  an  ancient 
family  at  Rochclter,  many  of  whofe  ancetlofs  are  interred  in  that  cathedral,  compofed 
two  excellent  Catchea,  printed  in  the  Pleafant  Mufical  Companion,  published  in  1726. 
Col.  Blathwayt,  whofe  picture  when  a boy,  painted  by  Knellcr,  hangs  in  the  mulic-fchool 
Oxford,  was  a prodigy  on  the  harpfichord  at  fourteen.  He  had  been  taught  that  inftru* 
nient  abroad  by  Aleuandro  Scarlatti.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  compofed  an  anthem*.  The  word* 
of  it  ‘ As  pants  the  hart,’  are  in  a collection  primed  in  1712,  without  a name,  but  made 
by  Dr.  Croft,  who  wrote  the  preface  to  the  book.  In  the  cb'le&ion  of  ferviccs  and  an- 
thems made  by  Dr.  Tudway  for  the  carl  of  Oxford,  in  feven  volumes,  now  in  the  Uritilh 
Mufeum,  is  a Te  Deum  and  Jubilate  compofed  by  the  bon.  and  rev.  Mr.  Edward  Finch,, 
afterwards  dean  of  York,  temp.  Anne.  Mr.  Bendall  Martyn,  fccretary  to  the  commif- 
Boners  of  the  Excife,  played  on  the  volin,  and  compofed  fourteen  Sonatas  for.that  t n It  ru- 
nic n t which  were  publilhed  upon  his  deceafe  about  fifteen  yeats  ago.  And  lafUy,  Capt. 
Marccllus  Laroon,  the  fon  of  old  Laroon  the  painter,  played  on  the  violoncello,  and*, 
compofed  Solos  for  that  infliument.  This  gentleman  died  at  Oxford  in  1772. 
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not  too  difficult  to  be  good  for  any  thing  ; and  in  the  performance  of 
Corelli’s  mufic  in  particular,  he  was  not  exceeded  by  any  matter  of 
his  time. 

This  ingenious  and  amiable  man  died  on  the  eighth  day  of  Auguft, 
1760,  aged  fcvcnty-fivc,  and  was  buried  at  Finfbury,  near  Rochefter. 

During  the  time  that  Britton’s  concert  fubfifted,  it  was  reforted  to 
by  the  mofteminent  matters,  who  gave  their  perforrnancegratis.  Upon 
the  abfence  of  fuch  performers,  as  Banitter,  Corbett,  or  fuch  others 
as  ufually  played  the  principal  violin,  that  part  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Woolatton,  the  portait  painter,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  be- 
fore. tie  was  a found  performer  on  that  inftrument,  as  alfo  on  the 
flute.  Being  but  an  indifferent  painter,  he,  upon  Britton’s  deceafe* 
with  a view  to  the  increafc  of  his  acquaintance,  and  confequently  his 
bufinefs,  gave  a concert  on  Wednefday  evenings  at  his  houfe  in  War- 
wick-court  in  Warwick-lane,  Newgate-ftreet,  which  was  frequented 
by  the  beft  families  in  the  city,  cfpccially  Diflenters,  till  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  concert  at  the  Cattle  tavern  in  Pater-nofter-row,  of 
which  there  will  fhortly  be  occafion  to  fpcak.  In  the  interim  it  is 
neceflary  to  take  notice  that  upon  the  breaking  up  of  Britton’s  con- 
cert, the  perfons  that  frequented  it  formed  themfclves  into  little 
focieties,  that  met  at  taverns  in  different  parts  of  the  town  for  the 
purpofe  of  mufical  recreation  j one  of  thefe  was  at  the  Angel  and 
Crown  tavern  in  Whitechapel,  where  the  performance  was  both 
vocal  and  inftrumental : The  perfons  that  frequented  it  were  Mr. 
Peter  Prelleur,  then  a writing-matter  in  Spitalficlds,  but  who  played 
on  the  harpttchord,  and  afterwards  made  mufic  his  profettion;  and 
by  ftudy  and  application  became  fuch  a proficient  in  it,  as  to  be  rank- 
ed among  the  firft  matters  of  his  time.  Mr.  John  Gilbert,  a mathe- 
matical inftrument  maker,  and  clerk  to  a Diffenter’s  meeting  in  Eaft- 
Cheap;  and  Mr.  John  Stephens,  a carpenter  in  Goodman’s-fields,. 
two  perfons  with  good  voices,  and  who  had  been  ufed  to  fing  Pur- 
cell’s fongs,  were  alfo  of  the  number.  Others  of  Britton’s  friends- 
accepted  a hofpitable  invitation  to  the  houfe  of  Mr.  William  Caflon' 
the  letter-founder.  This  perfon  had  been  bred  to  the  bufinefs  of 
engraving  letters  on  gun-barrels,  and  ferved  his  apprenticcfhip  in  the 
Minories ; but,  being  an  ingenious  man,  he  betook  himfelf  to  the 
bufinefs  of  letter-founding,  and  by  diligence  and  unwearied  appli- 
cation, not  only  freed  us  from  the  ncccfiity  of  importing  printing. 
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types  from  Holland,  but  in  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  thofe  made 
by  him  furpaffed  the  belt  produdtions  of  foreign  artificers. 

Mr.  Caflon  meeting  with  encouragement  fuitable  to  his  deferts, 
fettled  in  Ironmonger- row  in  Old-ftreet,  and  being  a great  lover  of 
roufic,  had  frequent  concerts  at  his  houfe,  which  were  reforted  to 
by  many  eminent  matters  j to  thefe  he  ufed  to  invite  his  friends,  and 
thofe  of  his  old  acquaintance,  the  companions  of  his  youth.  He  af- 
terwards removed  to  a large  houfe  in  Chifwell-ttrcct,  and  had  an 
organ  in  his  concert-room  j after  that  he  had  ftated  monthly  concerts, 
which  for  the  convenience  of  his  friends,  and  that  they  might  walk 
home  in  fafety  when  the  performance  was  over,  were  on  that  Thurf- 
day  in  the  month  which  was  neareft  the  full  moon  ; from  which 
circumftance  his  guefts  were  wont  humouroufly  to  call  themfelves 
Lunatics.  The  performers  at  Mr.  Carton’s  concert  were  Mr.  Wool- 
afton,  and  oftentimes  Mr.  Charles  Froud,  organift  of  Cripplegate 
church,  to  whom,  whenever  he  came,  Mr.  Woolafton  gave  place, 
and  played  the  fecond  violin  ; Mr.  William  De  Santhuns,  who  had 
been  an  organift  in  the  country,  and  fucceeded  Mr.  Prelleur  as  organ- 
ift of  Spitalfields.  Mr.  Samuel  Jeacock,  a baker  at  the  corner  of 
Berkeley-ftreet  in  Red  Lion-ftreet,  Clcrkenwcll,  and  many  others, 
who  occafionally  reforted  thither.  The  performance  confided  moft- 
ly  of  Corelli’s  mufic,  intermixed  with  the  overtures  of  the  old  Eng- 
liih  and  Italian  operas,  namely,  Clotilda,  Hydafpes,  Camilla,  and 
others ; and  the  more  modern  ones  of  Mr.  Handel.  In  the  intervals  of 
the  performance  theguetts  refrefhed  themfclvesat  a fidc-board,  which 
was  amply  furniihed  ; and,  when  it  was  over,  fitting  down  to  a bot- 
tle of  wine,  and  a decanter  of  excellent  ale,  of  Mr.  Carton's  own 
brewing,  they  concluded  the  evening’s  entertainment  with  a fong 
or  two  of  Purcell  fung  to  the  harpfichord,  or  a few  catches,  and  about 
twelve  retired. 

Thefe  and  few  others  for  the  fame  purpofe  were  feledt  meetings, 
but  there  were  alfo  about  this  time,  though  but  very  few  in  compa- 
nion with  the  prefent,  public  concerts,  to  which  all  were  admitted 
that  brought  either  tickets  or  money.  Performances  of  this  kind 
had  been  exhibited  from  about  the  year  J700,  at  the  great  room  in 
York-buildings  and  other  places,  but  thefe  were  difeontinued  about 
the  year  J720,  and  Stationers-hall  in  the  city  j and  the  Devil  tavern 
at  Temple  Bar  were  the  places  from  whence  concerts  were  moft  fre- 
quently 
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quently  advertifed.  The  method  of  announcing  them  was  by  ad- 
vertifement  in  the  papers,  and  bills  polled  up,  in  which  the  names 
of  the  principal  fingers  were  generally  inferted.  There  was  one  Mr. 
Charles  Young,  organift  of  the  church  of  Allhallows  Barking,  who 
had  three  daughters,  namely,  Cecilia,  Efther,  and  Ifabella;  the  full 
ef  thefc  had  an  excellent  voice,  and  was  a good  finger ; at  the  con- 
cert here  fpoken  of  Ihe  was  generally  the  firft  performer  j and  as  few 
people  then  reforted  to  concerts,  but  fuch  as  were  real  lovers  of  mu- 
fic,  three  or  four  performances  of  this  kind  in  a winter  were  found 
to  be  as  many  as  the  town  would  bear ; and  thefe  were  in  a great 
mcafurc  difeontinued  upon  the  eftabiilhment,  in  1724,  of  the  Caftlc 
concert  in  Paternofter-row,  of  which  the  following  is  the  hiiiory. 

There  dwelt  at  the  weft  corner  of  Eandpn-houfe-yard  in  St.  Paul's 
church-yard,  at  the  fignof  the  Dolphin  and  Crown,  one  John  Young, 
a maker  of  violins  and  other  mufical  inftruments  j this  man  had  a fon 
whole  Chriftian  name  was  Talbot,  who  had  beat  brought  up  witli 
Greene  in  St.  Paul’s  choir,  and  had  attained  to  great  proficiency  on 
the  violin,  as  Greene  had  on  the  harpfichord.  The  merits  of  the  two 
Youngs,  father  and  fon,  are  celebrated  in  the  following  quibbling 
verfes,  which  were  fist  to  mqfic  in  the  form  of  a catch,  printed  io  the 
Pleafant  Mufical  Companion,  publilhed  in  1726.  t 

You  ferapers  that  want  a good  fiddly  well  ft  rung, 

You  mud  go  to  the  man  that  is  old  while  he’s  ypung, 

But  if  this  fame  fiddle  you  fain  would  play  bpld. 

You  muft  goto  his  fon,  who’ll  be  young  when  he’s  old. 

There’s  old  Young  and  young  Young,  both  men  of  renown. 

Old  fells  and  ypung  plays  the  beft  fiddle  in  town. 

Young  and  old  live  together,  and  may  they  live  long. 

Young  to  play  an  old  fiddle,  old  fo  fell  a new  long. 

This  young  man.  Talbot  Young,  together  with  Greene  and  levcr.il 
perfons,  had  weekly  meetings  at  his  father’s  houie  for  the  practice 
of  mufic.  The  fame  pf  this  performance  fpread  far  and  wide,  and  in 
a few  winters  the  refort  of  gentlemen  performers  was  greater  than 
the  houfe  would  admit  of  j a fmall  fubfeription  was  fet  on  loot,  and 
they  removed  to  the  Queen’s  Head  tavern  in  Patcrnofter-row.  Here 
they  were  joined  by  Mr.  Woolafton  and  his  friends,  and  allb  by  a 
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Mr.  Franchville,  a fine  performer  on  the  viol  da  gamba.  And  after 
a few  winters,  being  grown  rich  enough  to  hire  additional  perform- 
ers, they  removed  in  the  year  1724,  to  the  Caftle  in  Paternofter- 
row,  which  was  adorned  with  a picture  of  Mr.  Young  painted  by 
Woolafton. 

The  Caftle  concert  continuing  to  flourilh  for  many  years  5 auditors 
as  well  as  performers  were  admitted  fubferibers,  and  tickets  were  de- 
livered out  to  the  members  in  rotation  for  the  admilfion  of  ladies. 
Their  fund  enabling  them,  they  hired  fecond-rate  fingers  from  the 
opera ; and  many  young  perfons  of  profefiions  and  trades  that  de- 
pended upon  a numerous  acquaintance,  were  induced  by  motives  of 
intereft  to  become  members  of  the  Caftle  concert. 

Mr.  Young  contiued  to  perform  in  this  fociety  till  the  declining 
ftate  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  quit  it ; after  which  time  Profpero 
Caftrucci,  and  other  eminent  performers  in  fucceflion  continued  to 
lead  the  band.  About  the  year  1744,  at  the  inftanceof  an  alderman 
of  London,  now  defervedly  forgotten,  the  fubfeription  was  raifed 
from  two  guineas  to  five,  for  the  purpofe  of  performing  oratorios. 
From  the  Caftle  this  fociety  removed  to  Haberdalhers  hall,  where 
they  continued  for  fifteen  or  fixteen  years  j from  thence  they  re- 
moved to  the  King’s  Arms  in  Cornhill,  where  they  now  remain. 

Upon  the  plan  of  the  Caftle  concert  another  fociety  was  formed  at 
the  Swan  tavern,  now  the  King’s  Arms,  in  Exchange  Alley,  Corn- 
hill.  The  mafter  of  the  houfe,  one  Barton,  had  been  a dancing- 
marter,  and  loved  mufic ; the  great  room  in  his  houfe  was  one  of  the 
beft  for  the  purpofe  of  any  in  London ; a great  number  of  merchants 
and  opulent  citizens  raifed  a fubfeription  for  a concert  about  the 
year  1728  : Mr.  Obadiah  Shuttleworth  played  the  firft  violin  ; after 
him  Mr.  John  Clegg,  then  Mr.  Abraham  Brown,  and  after  him  Mr. 
Michael  Chriftian  Felling.  This  fociety  fiouriftied  for  about  twelve 
years,  but  it  broke  into  factions,  which  were  put  an  end  to  by  the 
melancholy  accident  of  a fire,  which,  on  the  evening  of  a perform- 
ance, on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  March,  1748,  confumed  the  books 
and  inftruments,  and  among  the  latter  a fine  organ  made  by  Byfield,, 
and  laid  the  houfe  and  adjacent  buildings  in  allies. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

IT  is  now  necefiary,  in  order  to  lay  a foundation  for  an  account  of 
the  introduction  of  the  Italian  opera  into  this  kingdom,  to  recur 
to  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and,  having  mentioned  Scarlatti, 
Gafparini,  Eononcini,  Conti,  and  fome  other  compofers  in  the  thea- 
tric ftyle,  to  take  notice  of  fome  of  the  moil  eminent  indrumental 
performers  of  the  time,  as  alfo  of  a few  of  the  mod  applauded 
fingers  of  both  fexes. 

At  this  time  there  were  many  performers  in  Italy,  who  for  their 
excellence  on  various  indruments  were  celebrated  throughout  Eu- 
rope} namely,  for  the  harpfichord,  Bernardo  Pas^uini,  and  his 
fcholar  Bernardo  Gaffi,  as  alfo  Alessandro  Scarlatti;  thefe 
were  fettled  at  Rome.  At  Venice  were  Pollaroli,  and  a fon  of 
Scarlatti,  called  Scarlattino,  the  wonder  of  his  time.  For  the 
violin  at  Rome  Corelli  was  without  a rival : Next  to  him  his  fcholar 
Matteo  and  Antonio  Montenari  were  mod  edeemed.  At 
Florence  Martino  Bitti  was  reckoned  the  mod  famous,  and  at 
Venice  Albinoni  ; at  Naples  Giovanni  Carlo  Caito  and  Pe- 
drillo,  as  alfo  Giovanni  Antonio  Guido;  and  above  all.  Carlo 
Ambrosio  Lunati,  of  Milan,  furnamed  11  Gobbo  della  Regina, 
who  with  Sifacio,  a famous  finger,  was  here  in  England  in  the  reign 
of  James  II. 

For  the  violoncello  Buononcini  was  indifputably  the  fird  ; at 
Turin,  Fiore;  at  Bologna,  Giuseppe  Jachini;  and  at  Rome, 
Pippo  Amadio  were  in  the  highed  degree  of  reputation. 

On  the  theorbo,  Tedeschino  of  Florence  was  edeemed  a mod 
capital  performer;  but  he  was  afterwards  excelled  by  Conti,  he 
who  was  in  England  in  the  year  1708,  and  had  a hand  in  the  opera 
of  Clotilda.  . • - ■ 

« ' 

Contemporary  with- Corelli  and  Pafqumi  at  Rome  was  Gaetano, 
an  admirable  matter  on  the  theorbo,, ryv ho  died  very  young.  Tlicfe 
three  perfons  were  performers  at  the  fame  time  in  the  opera  at  Rome. 
Petruccio  and  Domenico  Sarri  of  Naples  were  at  the  fame  time 
celebrated  for  their  performance  on  that  indrument ; and  Galletti 
on  the  cornet  was  deemed  the  greated  performer  in  the  world. 
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Of  fingers,  he  that  was  known  by  the  name  of  Sifacio,  from  his 
having  appeared  in  the  charafter  of  Syphax  in  fome  opera  abroad,  was 
reckoned  the  firft.  He  had  been  in  England  a finger  in  the  chapel 
of  James  II.  but,  after  a (hort  flay,  returned  to  Italy ; and  about  the 
year  1699,  in  his  paffage  from  Bologna  to  Ferrara,  was  murdered  1 
he  had  a very  fine  voice,  and  was  remarkable  for  a very  chafte  and 
pure  manner  of  finging,  and  fine  expreflion. 

Luigino,  a finger  in  the  chapel  of  the  emperor  Jofeph  was  alfo 
in  high  repute.  He  died  in  1707,  and  had  been  a fcholar  of  Piftoc- 
chi,  who,  as  having  by  the  introduQion  of  a chafte,  elegant,  and 
pathetic  ftyle,  greatly  improved  the  practice  of  vocal  mufic  among 
the  Italians,  was  of  fuch  eminence,  that  he  merits  to  be  particularly 
noticed. 

Francesco  Antonio  Pistocchi  had  a very  fine  foprano  voice, 
which  by  a diffolute  life  he  loft,  together  with  a fortune  which  he 
had  acquired  by  the  exercife  of  it.  In  this  diftrefs  he  was  reduced 
to  the  ncceffity  of  becoming  a copyift,  m which  employment,  by  his 
attention  and  affiduity,  he  arrived  at  fuch  a degree  of  (kill  in  mufic, 
as  to  be  able  himfelf  to  cOmpofe.  In  the  courfe  of  a few  years  he 
difeovered  that  his  voice  was  returning  j and  having  experienced  great 
mifery  while  he  was  deprived  of  that  faculty,  he  pradtifed  inceffantly 
till  it  fettled  into  a fine  contralto.  With  this  valuable  acquifition  he 
determined  to  travel,  and  accordingly  vifited  moft  of  the  courts  in 
Europe ; and  from  a variety  of  manners  in  finging  formed  that  ele- 
gant ftyle,  which  the  more  modern  refinements  in  finging  render  It 
difficult  to  conceive  of.  The  encouragement  he  met  with,  and  the 
offer  of  the  employment  of  chapel-mafter  to  the  Margrave  of  Anfpach, 
with  a handfome  ftipend,  induced  him  to  fettle  at  that  court,  where 
in  the  poffeffion  of  a newly  acquired  fortune  he  continued  many 
years.  At  length  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  retired  to  a convent,  ia 
which  he  died  about  the  year  1690. 

There  is  exant  of  Piftocchi’s  compofition,  a colle&ion  of  cantatas* 
duets,  and  fongs,  entitled  ‘ Scherzi-Muficah',’  dedicated  to  Frede- 
ric III.  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  Anfpach,  published  by  Eftienno 
Roger  of  Amfterdam  j at  the  end  are  two  airs,  one  to  French  the 
other  to  German  words  j in  the  former  he  profeffes  to  have  imitated 
the  ftyle  of  Lully*  in  the  latter  that  of  the  German  compofers. 

There 
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There  were  about  the  beginning  of  this  century  many  other  fine 
fingers,  but  by  fome  it  is  faid  that  the  excellencies  of  them  all  were 
united  in  Nicolini  Grimaldi,  called  Signor  Nicolini  di  Napoli, 
who,  not  more  for  his  finging  than  his  perfonal  merit,  had  been 
dignified  with  the  title  of  Cavaliero  di  San  Marco. 

This  perfon  came  into  England  in  the  year  1708,  and  made  his 
firft  appearance  in  the  opera  of  Camilla.  Mr.  Galliard,  in  a note  in 
his  tranflation  of  Tofi’s  Opinioni  dc'  Cantori,  fays  that  he  was  both  a 
fine  a&or  and  a good  finger.  Mr.  Addifon  in  the  Speftator,  No.  405, 
has  given  him  the  fame  charadter,  and  complimented  him  on  the 
generous  approbation  he  had  given  to  an  Englifh  opera,  Calypfo  and 
Telemachus,  written  by  Mr.  Hughes,  and  fet  by  Mr.  Galliard, 
when  the  other  Italians  were  in  a confederacy  to  ruin  it.  Nicolini 
feems  to  have  enjoyed  the  friendlhip  both  of  Steele  and  Addifon.  He 
entertained  an  affedlion  for  them  and  their  writings,  and  was  in- 
clined to  ftudy  the  Englifh  language,  for  the  pleafure  of  reading 
the  Tatler  *.  He  was  in  England  at  two  or  three  different  pe- 
riods: Upon  his  quitting  it  the  firft  time  it  was  fuppofed  he  meant 
not  to  return  ; and  the  affurance  thereof  gave  occafion  to  the  follow- 
ing verfes,  publilhed  in  Steele’s  Mifcellany,  which  befpeak  the  ge- 
neral fentiments  of  the  Englifh  with  regard  to  the  Italian  opera  and 
fingers. 

Begone,  our  nation’s  pleafure  and  reproach  I 
Britain  no  more  with  idle  trills  debauch. 

Back  to  thy  own  unmanly  Venice  fail. 

Where  luxury  and  loofe  defires  prevail  j 
There  tby  cmafculating  voice  employ. 

And  raife  the  triumphs  of  the  wanton  boy. 

Long,  ah  ! too  long  the  foft  enchantment  reign’d,. 

Seduc’d  the  wife,  and  ev’n  the  brave  enchain’d  j. 

Hence  with  thy  curft  deluding  fong ! away  1 
Shall  Britifh  freedom  thus  become  thy  prey  j. 

Freedom  which  we  fo  dearly  us’d  to  prize. 

We  fcorn’d  to  yield  it— but  to  Britifh  eyes. 

* fewraf  eminent  Perfons  deccafed,  including  the  Contfucndcnce  of 

John  Hughes,  hfq;  vol.  I.  page  6o» 
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Aflifl  ye  gales,  with  expeditious  care, 

Waft  this  prepoft’rous  idol  of  the  fair ; 

Confent  ye  Fair,  and  let  the  triflergo. 

Nor  bribe  with  wifhes  adverfe  winds  to  blow  : 

Nonfenfc  grew  pleafingby  his  fyren  arts. 

And  Role  from  Shakefpeare’s  felf  our  eafy  hearts. 

Valentini  was  a finger  on  the  opera  Rage  in  London  at  the  fame 
time  with  Nicolini.  He  had  been  a fcholar  of  PiRocchi,  and  was, 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Galliard,  though  not  fo  powerful  in  voice  or 
adlion  as  Nicolini,  much  more  chafte  in  his  finging. 

Of  female  fingers  the  following  were  in  the  firR  degree  of  emi- 
nence at  the  end  of  the  laR  century,  and  at  the  beginning  of  this. 

Signora  Giorgina,  a great  favourite  of  ChriRina  queen  of Sue- 
den,  as  alfo  of  the  vice-queen  of  Naples,  to  whom  fhe  was  firR  lady 
of  honour,  and  by  whofe  intereft  (he  was  ennobled  with  the  dignity 
of  a marchionefs  of  Spain. 

Margaritina  San  Nicola,  fhe  was  the  principal  finger  in  the 
Court  of  Drefden,  and  was  highly  favoured  by  the  eledlor  of  Saxony. 
In  Italy  Signora  Pollacina  and  Signora  Marchesina  j as  alfo 
thofe  other  females  Bombace,  Mignatta,  Barbarucci,  Dia- 
mantina,  and  Cecca  were  highly  celebrated. 

Signora  Santini  fung  in  fcveral  of  the  courts  of  Germany  with 
great  applaufe  ; afterwards  fhe  went  to  Venice,  where  Sig.  Antonio 
Lotti,  the  famous  chapcl-mafter  of  St.  Mark’s,  married  her. 

Francesca  Vanini  Bosciii  and  her  hulband  were  in  England 
in  1710,  and  fung  in  Mr.  Handel's  opera  of  Rinaldo  : She  continued 
here  only  one  feafon,  at  the  end  whereof  (he  went  to  Venice,  leaving 
her  hufband  behind  her : She  was  at  this  time  in  years,  and  her  voice 
upon  the  decline.  Signor  Giufeppe  Bofchi  had  a fine  bafs  voice.  He 
fung  here  in  the  opera  of  Hydafpes  after  his  wife  left  England.  Mr. 
Handel  compofed  fongs  on  purpofe  for  him,  and  among  many  others, 
thofe  two  fine  ones  * Del  minnacciar  in  vento,’  in  Otho,  and  * Deh 
* Cupido,’  in  Rodelinda. 

There  was  alfo  a woman,  who  had  fung  in  many  of  the  courts  of 
Europe,  yet  was  known  by  no  other  appellation  than  that  of  the  Ba- 
ronefs.  Some  have  fuppofed  her  to  be  the  unfortunate  relict  of  Stra- 
dclla,  fee  vol.  IV.  page  253,  but  this  is  a millake.  She  was  a Ger- 
man, 
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man,  a very  fine  finger,  and,  being  in  England,  fung  in  the  operas 
of  Camilla,  the  Triumph  of  Love,  and  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius. 

From  the  account  herein  before  given  of  the  progrefs  of  mufic  in 
this  country  after  the  Reftoration,  it  evidently  appears  that  the  tafie 
of  the  Englilh  was  accommodating  itfelf  to  that  of  the  Italians,  not 
to  fay  of  the  French,  who  in  this  refpedt  were  then  as  little  worthy  of 
imitation  as  they  are  now.  Cibber,  in  the  Apology  for  his  Life,  fays, 
that  about  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  Italian  opera  began  to 
Real  into  England  ; and  that  the  new  theatre  in  the  Haymarket  open- 
ed with  a tranfiated  opera  to  Italian  mufic  called  the  Triumph  of 
Love.  That  this  account  is  erroneous  in  many  refpedls  will  prefent- 
ly  be  (hewn  : It  is  true  that  entertainments  of  a fimilar  kind  to  the 
opera  were  known  among  us  foon  after  the  Reftoration  ; but  thefe 
were  in  ftriftnefs  no  more  than  mufical  dramas  j tragedies  with  inter- 
ludes fet  to  mufic,  fuch  as  the  Temped,  Oedipus,  the  Indian  Queen, 
Timon  of  Athens,  Dioclefian,  and  feme  others  by  Purcell,  Circe  by 
Banifter,  and  Pfyche  by  Matthew  Lock.  Thefe  for  a feries  of 
years  were  performed  at  the  theatre  in  Drury-lanc,  defigned  by  Sir 
Chriftopher  Wren,  and  furnilhed  with  all  the  conveniencies  and  ac- 
commodations requifite  in  a building  of  that  kind.  But  the  firft 
opera,  truly  and  properly  fo  called,  exhibited  on  the  Englilh  ftage, 
was  that  of  Arfmoe,  fet  to  mufic  by  Mr.  Thomas  Clayton,  and  per- 
formed at  Drury -lane  theatre  in  1707.  The  merits  of  this  work,  as 
alfo  of  its  author,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  memoir,  and 
the  account  hereafter  given  of  his  Rofamond. 

Thomas  Clayton  was  one  of  the  royal  band  of  mufic  in  the 
reign  of  king  William  and  queen  Mary  ; there  arc  two  of  the  name 
of  Clayton  in  the  lift  of  the  royal  band  in  Chambe'rlayne's  prefent 
State  of  England,  publiflied  in  1694,  the  one  William,  the  other 
Thomas.  The  one  of  them  is  mentioned  in  Shadwcll's  comedy  of 

Bury  Fair,  adt  III.  feene  I.  in  this  fpeech  : ‘ They  fing  Charon 

‘ O gentle  Charon,  and  Come  my  Daphne  [two  famous  old  dialogues] 
* better  than  Singleton  and  Clayton  did.’  The  latter,  a man  of  no 
account  in  his  profefiion,  travelled  into  Italy  with  a view  to  im- 
provement j and,  returning  from  thence  into  England,  pofiefied 
people  with  an  high  opinion  of  his  abilities,  infomuch  that  men 
were  perfuaded  into  a belief  that  by  means  of  Mr.  Clayton’s  af- 
fiftance  the  rufticity  of  the  Englilh  mufic  would  no  longer  be  its 

cha- 
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charaflerillic,  and  that,  due  encouragement  being  given  to  him, 
it  would  in  a ftiort  time  emulate  that  of  the  Italians  themfelves. 
This  is  an  artifice  that  has  been  pradtifed  more  than  once  in 
this  kingdom,  but  never  with  fuch  fucccfs  as  in  this  inftance. 
With  the  hope  of  great  advantages,  Clayton  affociated  to  him  two 
perfons,  namely  Signor  Nicolino  Haym  and  Mr.  Charles  Dieu- 
part,  both  of  them  good  muficians,  and  either  of  them,  in  refpedt  of 
abilities,  far  his  fuperior.  Clayton  had  brought  with  him  a colledtion 
of  Italian  airs,  which  he  fet  a high  value  on  ; thefe  he  mangled  and 
fophifticated,  and  adapting  them  to  the  words  of  an  Englifh  drama, 
entitled  Arfinoe  Queen  of  Cyprus,  called  it  an  opera,  compofed  by 
hitnfelf.  There  will  be  farther  occafion  to  fpeak  of  this  mam  in  the 
interim  it  may  be  obferved  that  Mf.  Addifon  fays  that  Arfinoe  was 
-the  firfl  opera  that  gave  us  a tafle  of  the  Italian  mufic  ; and  as  he 
intimates  that  it  met  with  great  fuccefs,  and  afterwards  fuffered 
Clayton  to  fet  his  opera  of  Rofamond,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he 
thought  it  a fine  compoGtion  : But  a better  judge  than  bittafclf  • pro- 
nounces of  it,  that  excepting  Rofamond,  it  is  one  of  the  moil  exe- 
crable performances  that  ever  difgraced  the  ftage. 

In  the  year  1706  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  defigned,  and,  with  the  help 
of  a fubferipdon,  creeled,  a theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  and  opened  it 
With  a pafloral  entertainment  entitled  the  Loves  of  Ergaflo,  fet  to 
mufic  after  the  manner  of  the  Italian  opera,  that  is  to  fay,  in  recita- 
tive, with  airs  intermixed,  by  a German  mufician,  who  had  flu- 
died  in  Italy,  and  called  himfelf  Signor  Giacomo  Greber.  This  man 
brought  with  him  from  Tufcany  Signora  Margarita  de  l'Epinc,  and 
gave  occafion  to  her  being  called  Greber’s  Peg.  This  entertainment, 
though  but  ill  received,  was  fucceeded  by  another  of  the  fame  kind, 
the  Temple  of  Love,  compofed  by  Signor  Saggioni,  a Venetian,  and 
a performer  on  the  double  bafs,  which  pleafed  as  little  as  the  former. 

The  bad  fuccefs  of  thefe  entertainments  at  the  Haymarket  induced 
the  managers  of  Drury-lane  theatre  to  attempt,  in  good  earnefl,  the 
exhibition  of  an  Italian  opera ; they  fixed  upon  that  of  Camilla, 
compofed  by  Bononcini,  then  refident  in  the  court  of  the  emperor: 
To  accommodate  the  fingers  of  our  own  country,  many  of  the  reci- 

• The  trartfl*or  of  the  Abbe  Raguenet's  Parallel  of  the  French  anti  Italian  Muficl  and 
Operas,  in  hi.  Critical  Pifcourfe  on  Operas  atid  Mutick  in  England,  printed  at  the  end 
thereof.  Suppofed  to  be  fir.  Galliard. 
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tatives  and  airs  were  tranflated  into  Englilh  j the  conduCt  of  the 
whole  was  referred  to  Nicolino  Haym,  who  was  himfelf  an  able  mu- 
fician  ; Valentini  performed  the  part  of  Turnus  j and,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  glaring  abfurdity  of  fo  motley  a performance,  it  is  faid  that 
the  opera  of  Camilla  never  met  with  fo  good  a reception  abroad  as  it 
did  here. 

To  Camilla  fucceeded  Rofamond,  an  entertainment  of  which  the 
town  had  for  fome  confiderable  time  conceived  a longing  expecta- 
tion, as  well  from  the  character  of  Mr.  Addifon,  as  the  fuppofed 
abilities  of  the  mufical  compofer.  The  names  of  the  fingers,  and 
the  call  of  the  parts  were  as  follow  : 

Queen  Eleanor,  * 

Page, 

Sir  Trudy, 

Gridelinc, 

Rofamond, 

King  Henry, 

War, 

Peace, 


Mrs.  Tofts. 

Mr.  Holcombe. 

Mr.  Leveridge. 

Mrs.  Linfcy. 

Signora  Maria  Gallia. 
Mr.  Hughs. 

Mr.  Lawrence. 

Mifs  Reading. 


A criticifm  on  this  moll  wretched  performance  is  more  than  it  de- 
ftrvcs,  but,  to  account  for  the  bad  reception  it  met  with,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  mention  that  the  mufic  preponderating  againd  the  elegance 
and  humour  of  the  poetry,  and  the  reputation  of  its  author,  bore  it 
down  the  third  night  of  reprefentation. 

To  begin  with  the  overtures  it  is  in  three  parts,  and  in  the  key 
of  D with  the  greater  third  ; the  firll  movement  pretends  to  a great 
deal  of  fpirit,  but  is  mere  noife.  The  two  violin  parts  are  fimple 
counterpoint,  and  move  in  thirds  almod  throughout ; and  the  lad 
movement  intended  for  an  air  is  the  mod  inlipid  ever  heard.  As  to 
the  fongs,  they  have  neither  air  nor  exprefiion.  There  is  one  that 
fings  thus, 

O the  pleafing,  pleafing,  pleating,  pleafing,  pleafing  anguilh. 

An  ingenious  and  fcnfible  writer,  mentioned  in  the  next  preceding 
note,  who  was  prefent  at  the  performance,  fays  of  Rofamond  that 
it  is  a confufed  chaos  of  mufic,  and  that  its  only  merit  is  its  Ihort- 
nefs.  The  overture,  and  the  fuccceding  duetto  are  given  as  a fpcci- 
men  of  the  work. 

Vot..  V.  C c 
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We  meet,  in  a critical  difcourfe  on  operas  and  muGc  in  England, 
published  by  way  of  appendix  to  an  Englilh  tranflation  of  the  Abbd 
Raguenet’s  Parallel  between  the  French  and  Italians  in  regard  to  their 
MuGc,  with  the  mention  of  a perfon  by  the  name  of  the  Swifs  Counts 
this  was  John  James  Heidegger,  by  birth  a Fleming,  as  is  fuppofed, 
who  arriving  in  England  in  1708,  undertook  the  conduct  of  the 
opera  in  the  Haymarket,  and  continued  it  with  various  fuccefs  till 
about  1730,  by  which  he  acquired  a large  fortune,  which  he  lived 
to  enjoy  for  twenty  years  after.  What  were  his  pretenfions  to  the 
title  afcribed  to  him  is  not  known  j he  was  a man  of  a projecting 
head,  poffeflcd  fuch  talents  as  enabled  him  to  gratify  thofe  whofe 
chief  purfuits  were  pleafure,  which  heexercifed  in  the  introduction 
of  mafquerades  into  this  country  *. 

This  man,  who  is  reprefented  as  in  neceftitous  circumftances  at 
the  time  of  his  arrival  in  England,  had  the  addrefs  to  procure  a fub- 
fcription,  with  which  he  was  enabled  to  furnilh  out  the  opera  of  Tho- 
myris,  which,  like  the  former,  was  in  Engliih;  the  mufic  however 
was  Italian,  that  is  to  fay,  airs  felcCted  from  fundry  of  the  foreign 
operas  by  Bononcini,  Scarlatti,  Stcffani,  Gafparini,  and  Albinoni.  It 
was  performed  at  the  Queen’s  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket  in  1709. 

Moll  of  the  fongs  in  Thomyris  were  excellent,  thofe  by  Bononcini 
efpecially : Valentini,  Margarita,  and  Mrs.  Tofts  fung  in  it ; and 
Heidegger  by  this  performance  alone  was  a gainer  of  five  hundred 
guineas  -f*.  The  following  is  one  of  the  fongs  compofcd  by  Bonon- 
cini, and  was  fung  by  Mrs.  Tofts. 

* In  a collection  of  Letters  of  feveral  eminent  Perfons  dereafed,  including  the  Cor-. 
refpondence  of  Mr.  John  Hughes,  vol . Ill,  is  a humourous  dedication  of  his  Villon  of 
Charon  or  the  Ferry  boat,  printed  in  his  works,  to  the  Swifs  Count  [Heidegger.] 

t This  opera  of  Thomyris  is  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  another  of  the  fame  name,  writ- 
ten by  Peter  Motteux,  and  performed,  in  the  year  1719,  in  Lincoln's- Inn  fields;  Camilla 
and  Thomyris  were  revived  at  I.incoln’s-Ifln  fields  in  1726,  but  the  tails  of  the  town. was. 
improved,  and  they  did  not  faceted. 
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CHAP.  V. 

THE  good  fuccefs  ofThomyris  was  an  inducement  with  Valentin! 

foon  after  to  undertake  an  exhibition  at  the  fame  theatre  of  a 
paftoral  called  the  Triumph  of  Love  : This  paftoral  was  written  by 
Cardinal  Ottoboni,  and  fettomulic  by  Carlo  Cefarini  Giovanni,  fur- 
named  del  Violone,  and  Francefco  Gafparini,  and  was  intended  to  in- 
troduce a kind  of  drama,  wherein  certain  little  wooden  figures  were 
the  adtors,  which  by  means  of  fprings,  contrived  by  two  famous  me- 
chanics, the  Count  St.  Martini  and  the  Cavalier  Acciaioli,  were  made 
to  move  with  furprizing  grace  and  agility  > the  expence  of  this  Angu- 
lar exhibition  may  in  fome  meafure  be  guefled  at,  when  it  is  known 
that  each  of  thefe  little  figures  cod  the  cardinal  an  hundred  piftolcs. 
The  tnufic  to  this  entertainment  Valentini  found  means  to  pro- 
cure, and  having  got  it,  he  contrived  to  get  itfet  toEnglilh  words* 
Vojl.  V.  D d he 
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he  reje&ed  almoft  all  the  recitatives,  to  make  room  for  a great  num- 
ber of  noify  airs,  and  chorufics,  with  dances  after  the  French  man- 
ner, and  endeavoured  to  fuit  the  performance,  which  was  calculated 
for  chamber  amufement,  to  the  opera  ftage  j but  the  bad  fuccefs  that 
attended  the  reprefentation  convinced  him  of  his  error,  and  deter- 
mined him  to  confine  himfelf  to  his  profcfiion  of  a finger,  and  never 
more  adt  as  a manager. 

In  the  winter  of  1709  the  opera  of  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius,  writ- 
ten by  Owen  Mac  Swiney,  and  fet  to  mufic  of  Alelfandro  Scarlatti, 
was  performed  at  the  Haymarket  theatre.  Haym  fitted  the  mufic 
to  the  words,  and  added  many  airs  of  his  own  compofition,  one 
whereof  is  inferted  in  the  account  hereafter  given  of  him.  It  was 
received  with  general  applaufe,  and,  in  the  opinon  of  very  good 
judges,  was  held  to  be  fuperior  even  to  Camilla. 

Clotilda,  reprefented  aifo  in  1709,  was  the  next  opera  that  ap- 
peared : This  was  made  up  by  Heidegger  ; the  airs  were  of  Bonon- 
cini,  Scarlatti,  and  Signor  Francefco  Conti,  already  fpoken  of,  who 
made  the  overture.  To  thefe  fucceeded  the  opera  of  Almahide,  con- 
fiding of  fongs  both  in  Italian  and  English,  adapted  to  Italian  airs  s 
the  latter  were  fung  by  Dogget  the  comedian  : And  with  thefe  the 
town  were  in  general  pleafed  till  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Handel  in  Eng- 
land, whofe  coming  announced  the  production  of  operas,  fuch  as  were 
performed  at  the  theatres  in  Italy  ; that  is  to  fay,  the  drama  being  in 
the  Italian  language,  and  the  mufic  in  the  modern  Italian  flyle. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Aaron  Hill  was  in  the  diredtion  of  the  Haymar- 
ket theatre.  Mr.  Handel,  then  a very  young  man,  had  received 
prefiing  invitations  from  fome  of  the  principal  nobility  to  come  and 
fettle  in  England;  to  thefe  he  yielded,  and  arrived  in  the  winter  of 
J7»o.  Mr.  Hill  received  him  with  open  arms  ; he  immediately  con- 
certed with  him  the  plan  of  an  opera  entitled  Rinaldo,  and  in  a very 
Ihort  time  wrought  it  into  form ; in  (hort,  he  wrote  the  whole  dra- 
ma, and  got  it  tranflated  into  Italian  by  a Signor  Roflj,  and  Mr.  Han- 
del fet  it ; an  extradl  from  the  preface  is  inferted  in  the  Spc&ator, 
No.  5,  in  which  we  arc  told  that  Mr.  Handel  compofed  this  opera 
in  a fortnight.  It  is  needlefs  to  point  out  the  beauties  of  this  excel- 
lent compofition,  as  the  overture  and  the  airs  arc  in  print ; the  ap- 
plaufc  it  met  with  was  greater  than  had  been  given  to  any  mufical 

per- 
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performance  in  this  kingdom  : In  a word,  it  cftablifhed  Mr.  Handel's 
character  on  a firm  and  folid  bafts. 

The  fuccefs  of  Rinaldo  was  in  fome  meafure  injurious  to  the  inte- 
refts  of  thofe  whofe  employment  it  had  been  to  furnifh  out  operas  by 
colledtions  from  various  Italian  mafters,  and  torturing  mufic  to  a fenfe 
that  it  never  was  intended  to  bear ; for  in  the  Spedtator,  No.  158, 
for  26  Dec.  17 1 1,  and  in  another  of  the  fame  papers.  No.  278,  Clay- 
ton, Haym,  and  Charles  Dieupart,  in  a letter  figned  by  them  all,  com- 
plain of  their  difmiffion,  and  folicit  the  public  to  favour  a mufical  per- 
formance for  their  joint  benefit  at  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Clayton  in  York- 
buildings  *. 

The  principal  performers  before  this  time  were  Valentini  and  Ni- 
colini.  Signora  Margarita  de  1’Epine,  and  Mrs.  Tofts,  fingers:  In.the 
band  of  inftrumental  performers  were  Dieupart  abovementioned,  Mr. 
Pepufch,  and  Mr.  Loeillet,  mafters  of  the  harpfichord  j Mr.  John 
Banifter,  a fon  of  him  of  that  name,  formerly  mentioned  ; Mr.  Wil- 
liam Corbet,  and  Signor  Claudio,  violin  mafters ; Haym  for  the  vio- 
loncello, and  Saggioni  for  the  double  bafs.  The  alteration  that  im- 
mediately followed  Mr.  Handel’s  coming  to  the  Haymarket  is  no 
otherwife  noticed  than  by  the  above  letter,  notwithftanding  which, 
and  the  applaufe  given  to  Rinaldo,  other  operas  of  the  like  kind  with 
the  former,  particularly  in  1711,  Hydafpes,  compoied  by  Francqfco 
Mancini,  was  reprefented  at  the  Haymarket : The  decorations  of  this 
opera  were  very  fplendid  ; the  fcencs  were  painted  by  Marco  Ricci, 
and  the  words  of  the  fongs  were  all  Italian. 

From  this  time  the  opera  was  conduced  in  a manner  lefs  liable  to 
exception  than  at  firft ; and  to  this  reformation  it  is  probable  the  .ri- 
dicule of  Mr.  Addifon,  and  the  cenfures  of  critics  lefs  humouroufly 
difpoled  than  himfelf,  might  not  a little  contribute ; for  though  in 
Rinaldo  we  are  told  that  Sparrows  were  introduced -f-,  and  in  Hydaf- 
pes a lion,  which  part  was  performed  by  a man,  and  gave  occafton 
to  fome  of  the  moft  diverting  papers  in  the  Spedtator +,  we  hear  no 

• In  the  preface  to  the  poems  of  Mr.  John  Hughes  is  a letter  from  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
in  the  name  of  himfelf  and  Mr.  Clayton,  requeuing  him  to  alter  Dryden’s  Alexander’s 
Feaft  for  mufic,  in  order  to  its  being  performed  in  York- buildings.  He  complied,  and 
Clayton  had  the  courage  to  attempt  it,  but  failed,  as  Mr.  Hughes  relates  in  a letter  to 
Sir  Richard  Steele,  mentioned  in  the  preface  above  cited.  It  is  printed  as  altered,  in 
Mr.  Hughes’s  poems,  and  was  performed  in  1711.  f Spectator,  No.  5. 

X The  humour  of  thefc  papers  is  fo  ftrong  and  pointed,  that  it  is  faid  the  Pope,  on 
reading  them,  laughed  till  bis  fidcs  fliook,  Mr.  Addifon,  pci  haps  from  the  bad  fuccefs 
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more  of  thefe  abfurdities  after  the  performance  of  Hydafpes,  and  the 
opera  was  freed  from  all  objeftions,  fave  only  thofe  to  which  the  en- 
tertainment itfelf  was  at  all  times  obnoxious. 

To  underAand  the  force  of  Mr.  Addifon’s  fatire,  if  it  merits  to  be 
called  by  lo  harlh  a name,  it  is  neceffary  for  us  to  take  a view  of  the 
opera  at  the  time  of  its  firft  introduction  among  us.  Of  the  nature  of 
this  entertainment  in  general,  a judgment  may  be  formed  from  the 
account  herein  before  given  of  the  invention  of  recitative  by  the  Ita- 
lians, of  the  mufical  reprefentations  of  the  fame  people,  and  of  the 
eAablifhment  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris ; as  alfo  from  the  me- 
moirs of  eminent  French  muGcians,  inferted  in  the  preceding  pages 
of  this  volume ; but  of  the  Englilh  Italian  opera  no  mortal  can  form 
a judgment,  that  is  not  acquainted  with  the  circumAances  of  its 
introduction  among  us,  or  has  not  with  a critical  eye  perufed  the  fe- 
veral  produflions,  which  in  the  Ihort  fpace  of  four  or  five  years  at 
ittoA,  were  obtruded  on  the  world  under  that  denomination.  To 
take  them  in  their  order,  Arfinoe  confiAed  of  Englifh  words  fitted  to 
Italian  mufic,  originally  adapted  to  Italian  poetry,  of  which  the  Eng- 
lilh does  not  fo  much  as  pretend  to  be  a tranflation ; no  wonder  then 
if  the  hearers  fought  in  vain  for  that  correfpondence  between  the 
found  and  the  fenfe,  which  in  the  opinion  of  fome  makes  fo  confi- 
derable  a part  of  the  merit  of  vocal  compofition.  The  cafe  was  the 
fame  in  Camilla,  Thomyris,  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius,  and  the  re  A, 
with  this  difference,  that  for  the  fake  of  thofe  fingers,  who,  as  being 
foreigners,  were  Arangers  to  our  language,  many  of  the  fongs  were 
fung  in  the  original  Italian,  to  which  a great  part  of  the  audience  mult 
at  leaA  at  that  time  be  fuppofed  to  be  utter  Arangers.  But  this  was 
not  all  i in  theadapting  Englilh  words  to  the  Italian  airs,  not  one  cir- 
cumAance  was  adverted  to,  except  that  of  a correfpondence,  in  ref- 
peft  of  meafure  and  cadence,  between  the  words  and  the  mufic  j fen- 
timent  and  fenfe  were  held  unneceffary,  and  thefe  being  neglc&ed, 
what  muA  the  poetry  have  been  but  fuch  nonfenfc  as  the  following  ? 

So  fweet  an  air,  fo  high  a mein 

Was  never  fecn.  Arsinoe. 

of  Rofemond,  wat  led  to  think  that  only  nonfenfc  was  fit  to  be  fet  to  mufic ; and  this  er- 
ror it  farther  to  be  accounted  for  by  that  want  of  tafte,  not  to  lay  of  (kill,  in  mufic,  which 
he  manifeftt  in  hit  preference  of  the  French  to  the  Italian  compofert,  asd  in  hit  general 
•fentunenu  of  mufic  and  muficians,  in  which  he  it  ever  wrong. 

For 
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For  thy  ferry  boat  Charon  I thank  thee, 

Eat  thruil  me  not  out  for  I come  in  a hurry. 

Ibid. 

Since  you  from  death  thus  faive  die, 

I’ll  live  for  you  alone , 

The  life  you  freely  gave  me. 

That  life  is  not  my  own.  Camilla. 

Charming  fair. 

For  thee  I languidly 

But  blefs  the  hand  that  gave  the  blow  s 
With  equal  anguifls 
Each  fwain  defpairs. 

And  when  fhe  appears 

Streams  forget  to  flow.  fbidi 

My  delight,  my  dear,  tny  priftCefb, 

With  defire  1 lofe  my  fenfes, 

I before  you  feel  with  fury, 

My  blood  hurry 

Through  every  vein. 

At  my  heart 
I feel  a fmart, 

Dying  thus  who  can  complain. 

I had  vow’d  to  play  the  rover. 

Fool  with  love  or  give  it  over. 

But  who  can,  though  grave  and  wife, 

'Scape  thofe  dimples,  lips,  and  eyes. 

Then  to  blefs  you 
Til  carcfs  you, 

Prefs  you, 

Kifs  you. 

And  carefs  you, 

'fill  like  me  you  cry  ’tis  vain, 

O my  deaf  to  frown  and  feign. 

Dying  thus  Who  can  complain.  TffoMVRis. 

Vol.  V.  Ec  Away 
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Away  you  rover. 

For  lhame  give  over. 

So  bold  a lover 

Never  will  pafs ; 

You  prefs  and  thunder 
To  bring  us  under. 

Then  all  you  plunder, 

And  leave  the  place. 

Though  you  are  for  ftorming. 

And  think  you  are  charming. 

Your  faint  performing 

We  read  in  your  face.  Ibid. 

No  more  trial. 

Nor  denial. 

Be  more  kind. 

And  tell  your  mind ; 

So  toft. 

So  croft. 

I’m  fad. 

I’m  mad. 

No  more  then  hide  your  good  nature 
Thou  dear  creature; 

Baulk  no  longer. 

Love  nor  hunger, 

Both  grow  ftrongcr 
When  they’re  younger  j 
But  pall. 

And  fall 
At  laft, 

If  long  we  fall.  Love’s  Triumph. 


It  muft  be  confefled  that  as  muScal  compolitions,  fuch  of  the 
operas  as  were  compiled  from  the  works  of  Italian  mailers  had  great 
merit.  As  to  Camilla,  though  wholly  the  work  of  Bononcini,  it  was 
but  a puerile  eflay,  the  author  being  fcarcc  eighteen  when  he  fet  it,  and 
feems  to  have  been  greatly  over-rated  s the  airs  are  fo  very  Ihort,  that 
they  admit  of  no  variety.  The  firft  air,  ‘ I was  born  of  noble  race,’ 
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is  but  fourteen  bars  in  length,  and  is  no  fooner  heard  than  the  idea 
of  it  is  effaced  by  a fucceeding  one  in  a different  key.  In  Thomyris, 
and  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius  this  fault  feems  to  have  been  avoided  j 
beiides  which  the  airs  appear  to  have  been  feledted  with  great  care 
from  the  works  of  a variety  of  great  matters,  fuch  as  Scarlatti, 
Bononcini,  Cefarini,  Gafparini,  and  others  j and  where  thefe  have 
failed,  as  they  do  in  the  latter,  the  defeat  has  been  ably  fupplied 
by  Haym  : So  that  upon  the  whole  thofe  entertainments  were  not 
deftitute  of  merit,  but  it  was  of  fuch  a kind  as  no  audience  com* 
pofed  of  perfons  promifcifoufly  affembled,  fome  with  an  ear  for 
mufic,  and  others  without,  c6u!d  be  fuppofed  capable  of  difeern* 
ing ; and  this  circutfiftance  co-operating  with  the  others  above- 
mentioned,  feems  to  lead  to  the  true  reafon  why  the  opera  was 
lefs  favourably  received  here  than  in  Italy  and  France.  In  thefe 
and  many  of  the  fubfequent  operas  fome  of  the  principal  female 
fingers  were  natives  of  this  country,  and  among  them  Mrs.  Barbier 
and  Mrs.  Anaftafia  Robinfon,  afterwards  countefs  of  Peterborough, 
were  the  moll  celebrated.  Mrs.  Tofts,  of  whom  we  fliall  prefently 
have  occafion  tofpeak,  fung  in  Arfinoc,  the  firft  opera  performed  in 
England,  but  fhe  quitted  the  ttage  in  a fhort  times  the  others  con- 
tinued to  perform  long  after  the  opera  had  been  fupplied  with  Ita- 
lian women  : In  her  voice  and  manner  fhe  fo  far  furpafted  the  reft  of 
the  Englifii  women,  as  to  be  able  to  divide  the  applaufc  of  the  town 
with  Margarita  •,  but  between  any  other  of  our  countrywomen  and 
the  Italians  we  hear  of  no  competition  j the  reafon  whereof  may  per- 
haps be,  that,  in  refpedl  of  their  performance,  the  Italian  women 
had  fo  much  the  advantage  over  the  Englifh,  that  the  latter  could 
not  but  confider  themfelves  as  their  fcholars.  The  mod  celebrated 
Engtiih  women  fingers  about  the  end  of  the  lad  century,  weie  Mrs. 
Davis,  Mrs.  Crofs,  Mrs.  Cibber,  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  and  Mils' Cam- 
pion *,  all  of  whom  have  been  already  fpoken  of  j but  it  is  cafy  to 
difeover  that  their  perfections  were  confined  to  perhaps  a beautiful 
perfon,  graceful  and  cafy  adtion,  and  a fine  voice,  the  gift  of  nature, 
and  that  owed  little  of  its  fafeinating  power  to  the  improvements  of 

* Mifs  Campion  fung  in  the  Ifland  Princcf«,  as  altered  by  Mottcux,  together  with  M(« 
Magnus's  boy,  as  he  is  called,  a dialogue  beginning  ‘ Mull  I a girl  for  ever  be  f fot  by 
Jerry  Clark.  She  alfo  fung  at  the  theatre,  and  at  the  concert  in  Vork- buildings,  many 
fongs  fet  by  Weldon  purpofdy  for  her. 

* art  j 
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Art  j if  this  fafi  fhould  be  ddubtfeci,  lfct  atiy  oHe  look  irito  the  lbrigs  of 
that  day,  particularly  thole  bf  Plircell,  Whdfe  fid  toil!  And  the  graces 
Written  at  length,  a mahtfeft  pfttbHhstt  ih  the  peffdrthance  of  them 
littlfe  Was  meant  to  be  irufted  to  the  fihget. 

The  two  following  ladifcs,  as  they  fcbhtfibdted  by  their  perform- 
ance toertabliih  the  Italian  Optra  in  this  country,  merit  oifr  notice: 
Mrs.  ToPtF,  although  a native  of  this  Country,  is  celebrated  as 
a finger  little  inferior,  either  for  her  voice  or  her  manner,  to  the 
heft  Italian  women.  Cibber,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  her, 
fpeaks  thas  of  her  in  the  Apology  for  his  Life,  pdge  226.  ' Mrs. 

* Tofts,  who  took  her  firft  grounds  of  ntufick  here  in  her  own  coun- 

* try,  before  the  Italian  tafte  had  fo  highly  prevail’d,  was  then  but 

* an  adept  in  it : Yeti  whatever  defect  the  fathionably  Ikllful  might 
'•  find  in  her  manner,  the  had,  in  the  general  fehfc  of  her  tpedtators, 

* charms  that  few  of  the  moft  learned  fingers  eVer  arrive  at.  "Phe 

* beauty  of  her  fine  proportion’d  figure,  and  the  exquifitely  fweet, 

« filver  tone  of  her  voice,  with  that  peculiar,  rapid  fwiftnefs  of  her 

* throat,  were  perfections  not  to  be  imitated  by  art  or  labour.’1  She 
fung  in  the  operas  of  Arfinoe,  Camilla,  Rofatnond,  'Phomyris,  and 
Love’s  Triumph. 

The  author  of  the  following  epigram,  fuppofed  to  be  Mr.  Pope, 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  celebrates  her  beauty  and  fine  tinging,  has 
taken  care  to  contraft  thefe  her  excellencies  with  two  vices,  which, 
fuppofing  him  to  fpeak  truth,  mutt  have  confiderably  abated  the 
power  of  her  charms. 

So  bright  is  thy  beauty,  fo  charming  thy  fong. 

As  had  drawn  both  the  beatts  and  their  Orpheus  along ; 

But  fuch  is  thy  avarice,  and  fuch  is  thy  pride, 

That  the  beatls  mutt  have  ftarv’d,  and  the  poet  have  died. 

In  the  opera  of  Camilla  the  performed  the  part  of  Camilla  ; and  it 
is  conjedtured  that  the  dignity  which  the  was  obliged  to  atTume  in 
that  character,  had  an  effedt  upon  her  mind  j for  in  the  Taller, 
No.  20,  for  Thurfday,  May  26,  1709,  there  is  this  plain  intimation 
that  her  brain  was  turned  : * The  unfortunate  Camilla  has  had  the 

* ill-luck  to  break  before  her  voice,  and  todifappear  at  a time  whefi 

* her  beauty  was  in  the  height  of  its  bloom.  This  lady  enter’d  fo 

* thoroughly  into  the  great  characters  (he  adted,  that  when  Ihe  had 

.*  finished 
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* finiflicd  her  part,  (he  could  not  think  of  retrenching  her  equipage, 
4 but  would  appear  in  her  own  lodgings  with  the  fame  magnificence 
4 that  (he  did  upon  the  ftage.  This  greatnefs  of  foul  has  reduced 

* that  unhappy  princefs  to  an  involuntary  retirement,  where  Ihe  now 

* paffes  her  time  among  the  woods  and  forefts,  thinking  on  the 

* crowns  and  feepters  Ihe  has  loft,  often  humming  over  in  her  fo- 

* litude,  . .. 

‘ I was  born  of  royal  race, 

* Yet  mull  wander  in  difgrace  *. 

* But  for  fear  of  being  overheard,  and  her  quality  known,  Ihe 
4 ufually  lings  it  in  Italian. 

4 Nacqui  al  regno,  nacqui  al  trono, 

* E per  lono 

* Svcnturata.’ 

It  feems  that  this  diforder  had  taken  deep  root  in  her  mind  : ne- 
verthclefs  by  the  help  of  medicines  and  other  proper  remedies,  Ihe 
was  reftored  to  the  ufe  of  her  reafon. 

In  the  meridian  of  her  beauty,  and  poflefled  of  a large  fum  of  mo- 
ney, which  Ihe  had  acquired  by  finging,  Mrs.  Tofts  quitted  the  ftage, 
and  was  married  to  Mr.  Jofeph  Smith,  a gentleman,  who  being  ap- 
pointed conful  for  the  Englilh  nation  at  Venice,  Ihe  went  thither 
with  him.  Mr.  Smith  was  a great  colledor  of  books,  and  patron 
of  the  arts ; he  procured  engravings  to  be  made  from  pictures 
and  deligns  of  Amiconi,  Marco  Ricci,  Piazetta,  and  other  maf- 
ters.  He  lived  in  great  ftate  and  magnificence  j but  the  diforder 
of  his  wife  returning,  Ihe  dwelt  fequeftered  from  the  world  in  a re- 
mote part  of  the  houfe,  and  had  a large  garden  to  range  in,  in  which 
Ihe  would  frequently  walk,  finging  and  giving  way  to  that  innocent 
frenzy  which  had  feized  her  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  life  : She  was 
living  about  the  year  1735.  Mr.  Smith  died  about  five  years  ago, 
and  left  a numerous  and  valuable  collection  of  books,  which  was 
brought  over  into  England,  and  fold  by  auction  by  Mr.  Baker  of 
York-ftreet. 

Francesca  Margarita  de  L’Epine,  a native  of  Tufcany, 
and  alfo  a celebrated  finger,  performed  in  fome  of  the  firft  of  the 
* A long  of  hex’s  in  Camilla,  the  firft  in  the  opera. 

Vol.  V.  F f • Italian 
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Italian  operas  that  were  reprefented  in  England.  She  came  hi- 
ther with  one  Greber,  a German,  but  who  had  Studied  Tome  few 
years  in  Italy  *,  and  appeared  firSl  in  a mufical  entertainment  of 
his  composition,  called  the  Loves  of  ErgaSlo,  but  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Greber’s  Paftoral-f-.  The  mod  memorable  circumstance 
relating  to  it  is  that  it  was  performed  in  the  year  1706,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Hay  market  theatre,  and  was  the  full  entertainment  of  any 
kind  there  exhibited.  * 

From  the  connexion  between  Margarita  and  Greber,  (he  became 
distinguished  by  the  invidious  appellation  of  Greber's  Peg.  After  it 
was  ended  She  commenced  a new  one  with  Daniel,  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, which,  in  an  imitation  of  an  ode  of  Horace,  * Ne  lit  anciilae  tibi 

* amor  pudori,’  by  Mr.  Rowe,  is  thus  alluded  to : 

Did  not  bafe  Greber’s  Peg  inflame 

The  fober  earl  of  Nottingham, 

Of  fober  Sire  defeended  ? 

That,  carelefs  of  his  foul  and  fame. 

To  playhoufes  he  nightly  came,  ..  . 

And  left  churdh  undefended 

And  there  is  extant  the  following  Shrewd  epigram  relating  to  her, 
written  by  lord  Halifax. 

On  Orpheus  and  Signora  Francefca  Margarita  |[. 

Hail,  tuneful  pair ! fay  by  what  wondrous  charms. 

One  fcap’d  from  Hell,  and  one  from  Greber’s  arms  ? 

When  the  foft  Thracian  touch’d  the  trembling  firings. 

The  winds  were  buSh’d,  and  curl’d  their  airy  wings  j 
And  when  the  tawny  Tufcan  § raifed  her  Slrain, 

Rook  furls  the  fails,  and  dares  it  on  the  main. 

• Vide  ante,  page  1 36. 

+ In  the  Catalogue  de  la  Mufique  of  Elticnne  Roger,  page  20,  is  the  following  artf. 
cle,  ‘ Six  donates  a unc  Flute  & une  Bade  continue,  compofcei  par  Mcflrs.  Greber  Sc 

* Fcde.’ 

$ The  earl  had  written  againlt  Whifton  on  the  doArine  of  the  Trinity. 

| ColleAion  of  the  works  of  celebrated  authors,  publilbcd  by  Tonfon  in  three  volumes 
duodecimo. 

§ Ths  epithet  of  tawny  is  very  charaAeriftic  of  her,  for  (lie  was  remarkably  fwarthy, 
and  in  general  fo  deftitute  of  perfonal  charms,  that  Dr.  Pepufch,  who  afterwards  married 
her,  fddom  called  her  by  any  other  name  than  Hecate,  which  ihe  anfwered  to  very 
readily. 

. Treaties 
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Treaties  unfinilh’d  in  the  office  fleep. 

And  Shovell  yawns  for  orders  on  the  deep. 

Thus  equal  charms  and  equal  conquefts  claim,  J 
To  him  high  woods,  and  bending  timber  came,  [■ 

To  her  fhrub-hedges,  and  tall  Nottingham.  J 

Margarita  fung  in  many  of  the  earlier  operas,  particularly  Tho- 
myris,  in  which  Ihc  did  the  part  of  the  queen  ; and  in  Love’s  Tri- 
umph, in  which  fhe  performed  the  character  of  Olinda.  In  Mr, 
Hughes’s  opera  of  Calypfo  and  Telemachus  fhe  appeared  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Calypfo.  She  alfo  fung  in  concerts  at  York-buildings  and 
Stationers-hall,  and  once  in  the  hall  of  the  Middle  Temple,  in  a mu- 
fical  performance  at  the  Chriftmas  revels  of  that  fociety.  She  conti- 
nued to  fing  on  the  ftage,  and  occafionally  at  concerts  and  other  pub- 
lic entertainments,  till  about  the  year  1718,  when  having,  as  Downes 
relates,  got,  at  a modeft  computation,  above  ten  thoufand  guineas, 
flie  retired  and  was  married  to  Mr.  afterwards  Dr.  Pepufch. 

The  two  fingers  abovementioned  were  rivals  for  the  public  favour, 
and  it  feems  divided  pretty  equally  the  applaufe  of  the  town.  The 
following  verfes  of  Mr.  John  Hughes  are  a proof  of  this  faff,  and 
point  out  who  of  the  principal  nobility  were  at  the  head  of  the  two 
parties  that  fcvcrally  patronized  them. 

Mufic  has  lcarn’d  the  difcords  of  the  ftate, ■ 

And  concerts  jar  with  Whig  and  Tory  hate. 

Here  Somerfet  and  Devonfhire  attend 
The  Britifh  Tofts,  and  every  note  commend  ; 

To  native  merit  juft,  and  pleas’d  to  fee 
We’ve  Roman  arts,  from  Roman  bondage  free. 

There  fam’d  L’Epinc  does  equal  lkill  employ. 

While  lift’ning  peers  crowd  to  th'  ecftatic  joy  : 

Bedford  to  hear  her  fong  his  dice  forfakes. 

And  Nottingham  is  raptur’d  when  (lie  tliakes : 

Lull’d  ftatefmcn  melt  away  their  drowfy  cares 
Of  England’s  fafety  in  Italian  aits. 

Who  would  not  fend  each  year  blank  paffes  o’er, , 

Rather  than  keep  fuch  ftrangers  from  our  fhore. . 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Barbier,  a native  of  England,  was  alfo  celebrated  among 
the  female  fingers  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Her  ffrft  ap- 
pearance was  in  the  opera  of  Almahide,  reprefented  in  the  year  1711, 
upon  which  oecafion  (he  is  faid  to  have  difeovered  a more  than  ordi- 
nary concern,  that  recommended  her  no  lefs  than  her  agreeable  voice 
and  juft  performance*.  She  fung  in  many  of  the  fubfequent operas, 
and  in  that  of  Calypfo  and  Tclcmachus,  reprefented  at  the  Haymarket 
In  1712.  She  alfo  performed  the,  part  of  Daphne  in  Mr.  Hughes’s 
mafque  of  Apollo  and  Daphne,  fet  to  mufic  by  Dr.  Pepufch,  and 
performed  at  Drury-lane  theatre  in  1716.  Notwithftanding  her  at- 
tachment to  the  ftage,  (he  remained  under  the  prote&ion  of  her  pa- 
rents, refiding  at  her  father’s  houfe  till  the  year  1717,  when,  being 
no  longer  able  to  refift  the  folicitatiofts  of  one  that  pretended  love 
to  her,  (he  left  it,  and  gave  oecafion  to  Mr.  Hughes  to  write  the  fol- 
lowing verfes. 

O yes  t — -hear,  all  ye  beaux  and  wit9, 

Muficians,  poets,  ’fquires,  and  cits, 

AH,  who  in  town  or  country  dwell. 

Say,  can  you  tale  or  tidings  tell 
Of  Tortorella’s  hafty  flight  ? 

Why  in  new  groves  (lie  takes  delight. 

And  if  in  concert,  or  alone. 

The  cooing  murmurer  makes  her  moan  ? 

Now  learn  the  marks  by  which  you  may 
Trace  out  and  ftop  the  lovely  ftray  I 
Some  wit,  more  folly,  and  no  care, 

Thoughtlcfs  her  conduft,  free  her  air  ; 

Gay,  (cornful,  fober,  indifcrect. 

In  whom  all  contradictions  meet ; 

Civil,  affronting,  peevilh,  eafy. 

Form’d  both  to  charm  you  and  difpleafe  you  ; 

Much  want  of  judgment,  none  of  pride, 

Modifli  her  drefs,  her  hoop  full  wide  ; 

Brown  flein,  her  eyes  of  fable  hue, 

Angel,  when  pleas’d,  when  vex’d  a (hrew 
Genteel  her  motion,  w-hen  (he  walks. 

Sweetly  die  fings,  and  loudly  talks; 

• See  a letter  in  the  Spectator,  No.  131. 

Know* 
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Knows  all  the  world,  and  its  affairs. 

Who  goes  to  court,  to  plays,  to  prayers. 

Who  keeps,  who  marries,  fails,  or  thrives, 

Leads  honed,  or  difhoned  lives ; 

What  money  match’d  each  youth  or  maid. 

And  who  was  at  each  mafquerade ; 

Of  all  fine  things  in  this  fine  town. 

She’s  only  to  herfelf  unknown. 

By  this  defcription,  if  you  meet  her. 

With  lowly  bows  and  homage  greet  her  ; 

And  if  you  bring  the  vagrant  beauty 
Back  to  her  mother  and  her  duty, 

Afk  for  reward  a lover’s  blifs. 

And  (if  fhe’ll  let  you)  take  a kifs ; 

Or  more,  if  more  you  wifh  and  may,  ■» 

Try  if  at  church  the  words  fhe’ll  fay,  V 
Then  make  her,  if  you  can— “ obey.”  J 

After  this  elopement  Mrs.  Barbier  returned  to  the  dage,  and  at- 
taching herfelf  to  Mr.  Rich,  fung  in  mod  of  his  pantomime  operasj 
and,  upon  the  revival  of  Camilla  and  Thomyris  at  Lincoln's-Inn 
fields  in  1726,  fung  in  both  of  them.-  Her  lad  appearance  on  the 
dagc  was  in  the  pantomime  of  Perfeusand  Andromeda,  compofed  by 
Rich,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Thurmond,  a dancing-mader,  and 
reprefented  about  the  year  1729.  In  a note  on  the  above  poem, 
which  is  printed  among  the  letters  of  Mr.  Hughes,  herein  before 
cited,  it  is  faid  that  the  late  John,  earl  of  Corke,  who  knew  her  well, 
exprefled  his  opinion  of  her  as  follows : * She  never  could  red  long 

* in  a place  j her  affeftations  increafed  with  her  years.  I remember 

* her  in  the  parts  of  Turnus  and  Orontes,  when  the  operas  of  Ca- 

* milla  and  Thomyris  were  reprefented  at  Lincoln’s-Inn  fields.  She 

* loved  change  fo  well,  that  fhe  liked  to  change  her  fex.’  There  is 
an  affectation  of  wit  in  this  puerile  fentiment  that  renders  it  totally 
unintelligible. 


Vox.  V. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

THE  opera  was  an  entertainment  calculated  for  the  better  fort  of 
people  in  this  country  : To  fay  the  truth,  the  practice  of  ting- 
ing had  never  till  lately  been  cultivated  with  any  great  afliduity  among 
us } and  the  bed  that  is  faid  of  any  of  our  mod  celebrated  vocal  per- 
formers from  the  time  of  Mr.  Hales,  in  queen  Elizabeth’s,  down  to 
the  end  of  queen  Anne’s  reign,  is  that  they  were  feverally  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  a fine  voice,  but  as  to  grace  and  elegance,  or  what  is 
called  a manner  in  tinging,  their  panegyrids  are  filent.  In  Italy  we 
hear  of  fchools  of  fingers,  wherein  different  fiyles  were  cultivated,  by 
which  the  ftudents  of  each  were  as  much  diferiminated  as  were  the 
difciples  of  the  feveral  fchools  of  painters,  the  Roman,  the  Flo- 
rentine, the  Venetian,  the  Lombard,  and  the  Flemith.  In  Eng- 
land we  have  none  fuch  j no  wonder  then  if  the  generality  of 
the  people  had  but  little  relith  for  thofe  refinements  which  the 
Italian  opera  was  productive  of.  Thofe  who  had  a natural  taftc 
for  muGc,  were  content  with  the  plain  harmony  of  vocal  compe- 
tition j or,  to  fpeak  of  vocal  performance,  with  fuch  tinging  as 
the  playhoufes  afforded,  which  confided  for  the  mod  part  in  occa- 
fional  fongs  fet  to  mufic  by  Englith  maders  > with  thefc  the  dage  was 
competently  fupplied,  and  the  l'uccefs  of  them  was  a perpetual  in- 
centive to  poets  of  an  inferior  clafs,  and  the  muficians,  to  furnith  the 
public  with  compofitions  of  the  like  kind.  The  fubjeCts  of  thefc 
were  generally  love  and  rural  gallantry,  or  the  delights  of  the  bot- 
tle : In  ihort,  their  general  tendency  was  to  promote  mirth,  to  alle- 
viate the  toils  of  labour,  and  fuperinduce  a temporary  oblivion  of 
care.  Among  the  poets  of  this  clafs,  the  authors  of  popular  fongs,  one 
dands  fo  eminently  didinguidied  as  to  claim  a regard  from  all  lovers 
of  vocal  melody,  and  merit  that  culogium  which  is  given  him  in  the 
enfuing  article. 


Thomas 
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THOMAS  DURFEY 
POE  TA  LYRICUS. 


Thomas  D’Urfey  was  a native  of  Devonfliire,  and  bred  to  the 
profeffion  of  the  law,  which  he  forfook  under  a perfuafion,  which 
fome  poets,  and  even  players,  have  been  very  ready  to  entertain  as 
an  excufc  for  idlenefs,  and  an  indifpofition  to  fober  reflexion,  viz.  that 
the  law  is  a ftudy  fo  dull,  that  no  man  of  genius  can  fubmit  to  it. 
With  a full  confidence  in  the  powers  of  a mind  thus  liberally  formed* 
D'Urfey  enlifted  himfelfin  the  fervice  of  the  ftage,  and  became  an  au- 
thor of  tragedies,  comedies,  and  operas,  of  which  he  wrote  near  thirty. 
The  faccefs  of  his  dramatic  productions  far  exceeded  their  deferts;  for, 

whe- 
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whether  weconfider  the  language,  the  fentimcnts,  or  the  morals  of  his 
plays,  they  are  in  all  thefe  refpedls  fo  exceptionable,  as  to  be  below 
criticifm,  and  to  leave  him  in  pofiefiion  of  that  charadler  only  which 
he  feemed  moil  to  affedl,  to  wit,  that  of  a pleafant  companion.  The 
time  when  D'Urfey  lived  was  very  favourable  to  men  of  his  facetious, 
and,  we  may  fay,  licentious,  turn  of  manners : He  came  into  the 
world  a few  years  after  the  ReHoration,  when  all  was  joy  and  merri- 
ment, and  when  to  be  able  to  drink  and  to  iing  were  reckoned  eflima- 
ble  qualities ; D’Urfey  could  do  both  ; and,  fuperadded  to  thefe  gifts, 
he  had  a talent  of  poetry,  which  he  could  adapt  to  any  occalion  : He 
wrote  fongs,  and,  though  unikilled  in  mufic,  and  labouring  under  the 
impediment  of  Hammering  in  his  fpeech,  having  a tolerable  voice, 
fung  them  himfelf  frequently  at  public  feails  and  meetings,  and  not 
fcldom  in  the  prefence  of  king  Charles  II.  who,  laying  afide  all  Hate 
and  referve,  would  lean  on  his  fhoulder  and  look  over  the  paper  *. 
The  compofitions  of  D'Urfey  are  fo  many,  and  fo  Angularly  humour- 
ous, that  they  elude  all  defeription,  fave  that  they  are  in  general 
mirthful  in  the  higheH  degree ; and  that  fuch  of  them  as  were  not 
liable  to  exception,  on  account  of  their  indelicacy,  became  favour- 
ites with  the  whole  kingdom.  Mr.  Addifon,  in  a paper  in  the  Guar- 
dian, No.  67,  after  exhibiting  a lively  portrait  of  D'Urfey,  whom 
he  is  pleafed  to  call  his  old  friend  and  contemporary,  fpeaking  to 
the  ladies  his  difciplcs,  fays  that  he  had  often  made  their  grandmo- 
thers merry ; and  that  his  fonnets  had  perhaps  lulled  afleep  many  a 
toaH  among  the  ladies  then  living,  when  (he  lay  in  her  cradle.  And 
in  No.  82  of  the  fame  paper  is  a notification  to  the  reader  that  a play 
of  D'Urfey ‘s,  the  Plotting  SiHers,  which  had  been  honoured  with 
the  prefence  of  king  Charles  the  Second  three  of  its  firH  five  nights, 
was  then  flrortly  to  be  adted  for  his  benefit,  concluding  with  a re- 
commendation of  it  as  a pleafant  entertainment.  But  nothing  difiin- 
gui flies  his  fongs  more  than  the  uncouthnefs  and  irregularity  of  the 
metre  in  which  they  are  written  j the  modern  Pindaric  odes,  which 
are  humouroully  refembled  to  a comb  with  the  teeth  broken  by  fre- 

• See  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy,  sol.  I.  page  146,  the  fong  ‘ Remember  ye  Whigs 
• what  was  formerly  done,’  which  is  thus  entitled,  4 Advice  to  the  City,  a famous  fong  } 

‘ fetto  a tune  of  signor  Opdar,  fo  remarkable,  that  I had  the  honour  to  ting  it  with  king 
. ‘ Charles  at  W'indfor,  he  holding  one  part  of  the  paper  with  me.’ 
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quent  ufe,  arc  nothing  to  them.  Befides  that  he  was  able  to  fct  Eng- 
lifli  words  to  Italian  airs,  as  in  the  indance  of  * Blouzabella  my  bux- 

* om  doxy,’  which  he  made  to  an  air  of  Bononcini,  beginning  ‘ Pado- 

* rella  che  tra  le  felvei,’  he  had  the  art  of  jumbling  long  and  (hort 
quantities  fo  dexteroufly  together,  that  they  counteracted  each  other, 
jfb  that  order  refulted  from  confufion.  Of  this  happy  talent  he  has 
given  us  various  fpecimens,  in  adapting  longs  to  tunes  compofed  in 
fuch  meafures  as  fcarcc  any  indrument  but  the  drum  would  exprefs  j 
and,  to  be  even  with  the  mulicians  for  giving  him  fo  much  trou- 
ble, he  compofed  fongs  in  metres  fo  broken  and  intricate,  that  few 
could  be  found  that  were  able  to  fuit  them  with  muftcal  notes.  It  is 
faid  that  he  once  challenged  Purcell  to  fet  to  mulic  fuch  a fong  as  he 
would  write,  and  gave  him  that  well  known  ballad  * One  long  Whit- 

* fun  holiday,’  which  coll  the  latter  more  pains  to  fit  with  a tune 
than  the  compofition  of  his  Te  Deum. 

Three  volumes,  confiding  moflly  of  fongs  written  by  D’Urfey, 
were  by  him  published  early  in  this  century,  with  the  title  of  * Laugh 

* and  be  fat,  or  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy  5’  but  in  the  year  1719, 
he,  with  the  afiiilance  of  a numerous  fubfeription  of  lords,  ladies,  and 
gentry,  as  he  ftyles  them,  republiflied  them,  with  the  addition  of 
three  volumes,  including  a great  number  of  Orations,  Poems,  Pro- 
logues, and  Epilogues  written  by  him,  and  gave  the  whole  collec- 
tion the  title  of  * Wit  and  Mirth,  or  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy  ; 

* being  a Collection  of  the  bed  merry*  Ballads' and  Songs  old  and  new, 

* fitted  to  all  Humours  s having  each  their  proper  Tune  for  either 

* Voice  or  Indrument.’ 

In  this  collection,  befides  a great  number  of  Angularly  humorous 
fongs,  are  many  thatbefpeak  the  political  fentiments  of  their  author ; 
Tom,  at  lead  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  was  a Tory  by  principle, 
and  never  let  dip  an  opportunity  of  reprefenting  his  adverfaries  the 
Whigs  as  a fet  of  fneaking  rafeals.  Mr.  Addifon  fays  that  the  fong 
of  ‘ Joy  to  great  Csefar,’  gave  them  fuch  a blow  as  they  were  never 
able  to  recover  during  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II  *.  This  fong  is 
fet  to  a turie  called  Farinel’sCround,  of  which  we  have  had  occafion 
to  fpeak  in  a preceding  page ; divifions  were  made  upon  it  by  fome 
English  maderj  it  became  a favourite  tune,  and  D’Urfey  fct  words 
to  it,  in  which  he  execrates  the  Papids,  and  their  attempts  to  didurb 
* Guardian,  No.  67. 
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the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  Farinelli  was  a papid,  a circumdance 
which  gave  occafion  for  that  fhrewd  remark  of  Mr.  Addifon,  that  his 
friend  Tom  had  made  ufe  of  Italian  tunes  and  fonatas  for  promoting 
the  protedant  intered,  and  turned  a confiderable  part  of  the  pope'9 
tnulic  again fl  himfelf.  The  paper  in  which  thefe  and  other  paflages, 
equally  humorous,  refpedling  D'Urfey  and  his  compofitions  are  con- 
tained, was  written  by  Mr.  Addifon  with  a view  to  fill  the  houfc  at  a, 
play,  the  Plotting  fitters,  a&ed  for  his  benefit  on  the  fifteenth  day  o£ 
June,  1713,  concluding  with  acharafler  of  him. 

* As  my  friend,  after  the  manner  of  the  Old  Lyrkks,  accompa- 

* nies  his  works  with  his  own  voice,  he  has  been  the  delight  of  the: 

* moll  polite  companies  and  conventions  from  the  beginning  of 

* king  Charles  the  Second’s  reign  to  our  prefent  times.  Many  arv 

* honed  gentleman  has  got  a reputation  in  his  country  by  pretending 

* to  have  been  in  company  with  Tom  D’Urfey. 

* I might  here  mention  feveral  other  merits  in  my  friend,  as  his 

* enriching  our  language  with  a multitude  of  rhimes,  and  bringing 

* words  together,  that  without  his  good  offices  would  never  have 

* been  acquainted  with  one  another  fo  long  as  it  had  been  a tongue. 

* But  I mud  not  omit  that  my  old  ‘friend  angles  for  a trout  the  bed 

* of  any  man  in  England.  May-flies  come  in  late  this  fcafon,  or  I 

* myfclf  ffiould  before  now  have  had  a trout  of  his  hooking. 

* After  what  I have  faid,  and  much  more  that  I might  fay  on  this 

* fubjedt,  I quedion  not  but  the  world  will  think  that  my  old  friend 

* ought  not  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a cage  like  a finging- 

* bird,  but  enjoy  all  that  Pindarick  liberty  which,  is  fuitablc  to  a man 

* of  his  genius.  He  has  made  the  world  merry,  and  I hope  they 

* will  make  him  eafy  fo  long  as  he  days  among  us.  This  I will  take 

* upon  me  to  fay,  they  cannot  do  a kindnefs  to  a more  diverting  com- 

* panion,  or  a more  chearful,  honed,  and  good-natured  man*.’ 
D'Urfey  was  a great  frequenter  of  places  of  public  refort,  and* 

among  the  red,  Epfom,  whither  in  his  time  many  of  the  bed  falhion 
were  induced  to  pafs  a few  weeks  in  the  fummer  for  the  fake  of  the 
waters  j being  there  one  fcafon,  a quarrel  commenced  between  him 
and  a perfon  named  Bell,  a mufician,  and  a duel  enfued,  which  was 
the  occafion  of  fome  mirth  at  the  place  : It  feems  that  neither  of  the 
combatants  had  much  fiomach  for  fighting  j and  a wit  of  the  time 
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malicioufly  compared  this  rencounter  with  the  famous  (ingle  combat 
of  Clinias  and  Dametas  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  Arcadia,  in  the  follow- 
ing verfes : ,, 

* I fing  of  a duel  in  Epfom  befel 

* 'Twixt  fa  fol  la  D’Urfey  and  fol  la  mi  Bell : 

* But  why  do  I mention  the  fcribling  brother, 

* For  naming  the  one  you  may  guefs  at  the  other  ? 

* Betwixt  them  there  happen'd  a horrible  clutter, 

* Bell  fet  up  the  loud  pipes,  and  D'Urfey  did  fputter 

“ Draw,  Bell  wert  thou  dragon.  I’ll  fpoil  thy  foft  note  j” 

“ Thy  fquealing,  faid  t’other  for,  I’ll  cut  thy  throat." 

* With  a fcratch  on  the  finger  the  duel’s  difpatch’d, 

* Thy  Clinias  (O  Sidney)  was  never  fo  match’d.* 

Ex  MS.  Harl.  No.  731 9,  pag.  625. 

Of  D'Urfey  it  may  be  faid  as  of  Falflaff,  that  he  not  only  had  wit 
himfelf,  but  was  alfo  the  caufe  of  it  in  other  men.  In  the  Mifcel- 
lanies  of  Pope  and  Swift  are  fome  humourous  verfes,  occafioned  by 
an  &c.  at  the  end  of  his  name,  in  the  title  to  one  of  his  plays,  and 
alfo  a prologue  defigned  for  his  lad  play  : And  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  works  of  Tom  Brown  are  three  danzas  on  him,  wherein  for 
prefuming  to  call  his  ballads  Lyric  Odes,  this  judgment  is  denoun- 
ced againd  him  : 

*•  Horace  (hall  pluck  thee  by  the  nofe, 

‘ And  Pindar  beat  thy  brains  out.’ 

This  merry  fellow  died,  in  a very  advanced  age,  on  the  twenty- 
lixth  day  of  February,  1723,  and  lies  buried  in  the  church-yard  of* 
St.  James’s,  Wedminder. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Nicola  Francesco  Haym,  by  birth  a Roman,  was  fettled  at 
London  as  a profeflor  of  mufic,  and  engaged  with  Clayton  and 
Dieupart  in  an  attempt  to  edablilh  an  Italian  opera  here.  It  does  not  •_ 
appear  that  he  had  any  hand  in  the  opera  of  Arfinoe,  reprefented  at 
Drury-lane  theatre  in  170 7 j that  doughty  performance  being  a col- 
lodion 
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Jedtion  of  Italian  airs  adapted  to  Englilh  words  by  Clayton  himfelf  j 
but  in  the  opera  of  Camilla,  performed  at  the  fame  place  in  the  year 
following,  he  lent  his  affiftance,  by  fitting  the  airs  to  Englilh  words, 
and  otherwife  rendering  it  a proper  entertainment  for  an  Englilh  au- 
dience. He  did  the  fame  by  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius,  and  added  to 
it  an  overture,  and  fundry  fongs  of  his  own  compofition,  which  rank 
with  the  beft  in  the  work.  He  continued  thus  employed,  fluring 
with  his  colleagues  the  profits  ariling  from  thefc  and  other  reprefen- 
tations  of  the  like  kind,  till  the  year  1710,  when  Mr.  Handel  arriv- 
ed in  England,  and  performed  the  opera  of  Rinaldo  at  the  Hay- 
market.  The  fuperior  merit  of  Rinaldo  over  every  reprefentation 
of  this  nature,  that  till  then  had  been  exhibited  on  the  Englilh  ftage, 
had  fuch  an  effedl  as  to  filence  all  the  attempts  of  Clayton  and  his  af- 
fociates  to  entertain  the  town  with  dramatic  mufic  j and  of  this  they 
heavily  complain  in  a joint  letter,  printed  in  the  Spedtator,  No.  258, 
for  Wcdnefday,  December  26,  1711,  and  allbin  another,  printed  in 
No.  278,  of  the  fame  paper,  for  January  8,  in  the  following  year, 
wherein  they  daim  the  merit  of  having  introduced  Italian  mufic  into 
England,  and  folicit  the  encouragement  of  the  public  to  a mufical 
entertainment  for  their  joint  benefit  at  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Clayton,  in 
York-buildings : For  the  fuccefs  of  this  application  we  arc  to  leek  ; 
and  we  only  know  with  certainty  that  Clayton  precipitated  into  con- 
tempt * j that  Haytn  had  little  to  do  with  the  opera,  or  indeed  with 
mufic,  after  the  year  1712  ; and  that  Dieupart,  who  was  a very  fine 
performer  on  the  violin,  enlifted  himfelf  in  the  opera  band,  and  alfo 
became  a teacher  of  the  harpfichord. 

The  merit  of  Haym  as  a mufician  entitled  him  to  better  encourage- 
ment than  he  feems  to  have  met  with.  He  pubiifibed  two  operas  of 
Sonatas  for  two  violins  and  a bafs,  which  fhew  him  to  have  been  an 
able  inafler  j and  his  talent  for  dramatic  mufic  may  be  judged  of  by 
the  following  air  in  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius,  compofed  by  him,  and 
fung  by  Mrs.  Tofts. 

• Mr.  Tickell,  in  his  life  of  Mr.  AiWifon,  fpeaking  of  the  opera  of  Rofamond,  fays, 

* that  as  the  Italian  ufte  prevailed,  the  mufick  was  thought  fufiiciently  incxcufable  be- 
‘ catlfe  it  was  the  compofition  of  an  Etiglifttman.’  This  it  is  for  men  to  talk  of  what  they 
do  not  undeiftamt;  and  it  is  for  the  fake  of  refuting  .this  injudicious  charge,  that  the 
overture,  and  alfo  a duct  in  this  opera  are  inferted  in  a preceding  page  of  this  volumes 
To  thofc  two  compofition*  the  intelligent  reader  is  referred,  and  upon  perufalof  them  is 
left  to  judge  for  himfelf,  whether  for  the  failure  of  RoCaniond  a better  reafon  might  cot 
be  ufDgucd,  than  that  die  mufic  to  it  was  compofed  by  an  Englithman. 
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Haym  was  a man  of  learning,  and  is  to  be  regarded  in  other  ref- 
pedts  than  as  a mere  mufician  ; he  was  well  (killed  in  medals,  and 
publilhed  a work  entitled  * II  Te&ro  delle  Medaglie  antiche.'in  two 
volumes  in  quarto,  Italian  and  Englifli.  lie  fella  wrote  Le  Merope 
and  La  Demodice,  two  tragedies,  and*publi(ITel'»*finc  edition  of  the 
Gierufalemme  Liberata  of  Tafib,  in  two  volumes  in  quarto,  with 
cuts  j and  was  the  compiler  of  a very  ufefol  book  to  the  lovers  of 
Italian  literature,  entitled  * Notizia  de’  Librl  rari  Italiani/ 

This  perfon  publilhed  alfo,  about  the  year  1 730,  propofals  for 
printing  by  fubfcription  the  whole  hiflory  of  mufic  in  two  volumes 
in  quarto,  which  he  had  written  in  Italian,  and  was  to  have  been' 
tranflated  into  Englilh ; but  it  is  to  be  prelumed  that  he  met  with 
fmall  encouragement,  feeing  that  the  work  was  never  publilhed,  lb 
that  of  the  nature  of  it  we  can  only  judge  by  the  propofals,  in  which 
the  author  firft  declares  his  intention  in  l|)efc  words  : 

* The  author’s  defign  is,  I.  to  render  his  'fubjedt  intolligibie  and 

* agreeable  to  all  readers,  eveh’to  thole  that' do  hdfun'aefftand'muHc-. 

* II.  From  ancient  writers,  antique  flatues,  bafs  relievos,  and  me- 

* dais,  to  collcdt  whatever  is  mod  material  to  ancient  mulici  To 

* give  an  account  of  its  origin,  and- the  efteem  in  which  ft’wasln  the 

* fcveral  periods  of  time:  The  lives  of  thyr  inuficians,  and  thc-ufe 

* they  made  of  mufic  in  their  games,  facrinct-,  &jc.  w i t L f.mc  cx- 

* plications  of  the  ancient  fables  concerning  it.  HI.  The  jirngiartf 
1 and  decay  of  the  faid  icienccin  the  different  age;  down  to  the  pre- 

* fent  time.  IV.  The  introdudlion  of  operas  into  fcveral  parts  of  Eff# 

‘ rope,  and  particularly  into  England  ; with  an  accurate  accounrof 

* their  progrefs  and  fuccefs.  V.  The  lives  of  all  the  eminent  mailer^ 

* and  profeffors  of  this  art  in  all  times,  with  their  effigies.' 

This  is  the  fubftance  of  the  printed  propofals  circulated  amongThc 
author’s  friends } but  befides  thefe  the  following  tabkv  fhewin^  ji>c 
order  of  the  work,  has  come  to  hand.  . s~ 

4‘  Contents  of  the  Hiflory  of  Mufick  in  two  Volumes* 

* Volume  I.  Poo';  I.  Begins  from  the  eailWT  antiquity  ro  the  r.rr 

* ftoring  of  muGc  in  the  Temple  after  tfic  ca'ffSmy  of  ilTF  Jews?  to 

* which :k  annexed  an  account  of  twenty  gods4of.ihe  Gin.t'flcs, 

* were  all  mnflctanf,  and  the  moll  remarkable  medals  cc: 

-them. 

• Book 
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‘ Book  II.  The  introducing  of  mufic  into  Greece  in  the  time  of 

* Cadmus,  down  to  the  fiege  of  Troy  j.  wherein  mention  is  alfo  made 

* of  44  perfons  who  excrcifed  mufic  and  poetry  in  thofe  ages;  toge- 

* ther  with  all  the  monuments  relating  to  them  that  are  bow  extant. 

• Book  III.  From  the  Gcge  of  Troy  to  the  firfl  Olympiad,  with. 

* an  account  of  forty  perfons  who  flourifhed  during  that  period  ; and 
‘ the  effigies  of  fuch  of  them  as  have  been  tranfmitted  to  poftcrity. 

* In  tbefc  three  books  feveral  ancient  fables,  necefiary  for  the  illuf* 

* tration  of  this  hiflory,  arc  explained. 

* Book  IV.  From  the  firfl  Olympiad  to  Alexander  the  Great,  con- 

* taim’ng  the  hiflory  of  84  muficians,  with  feveral  other  particulars 

* relating  to  the  fcience  they  profefied  ; as  alfo  their  effigies,  and 

* other  antique  monuments  as  above,  N.  B.  To  this  period  the 

* reader  will  have  a complete  hiflory  of  poetry  as  well  as  mufic,  it 

* being  proved  that  all  poets  were  hitherto  muficians  alfo. 

* Book  V.  From  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  emperor  Alexander 

* Severus,  when  the  mufic  of  the  Gentiles  ends  ; containing  the  fall 
' of  ancient  mufic,  and  an  account  of  40  other  muficians  as  before 

‘ to  which  is  annexed  50  apophthegms  of  ancient  muficians. 

• Book  VI.  Treats  of  all  thofe  folemnities,  &c.  in  which  mufic  was 

* employed  by  the  ancients,  as  facrifices,  wars,  triumphs,  nuptials,. 

* banquets,  tragedies,  comedies,  pantomimic  entertainments,  danc> 

* ings,  funerals,  feftivals,  and  games,  all  proved  and  illuflratcd  by. 

* medals,  gems,  bafs  reliefs,  and  other  antique  monuments. 

• Bock  VII.  Treats  of  the  feveral  inflruments  ufed  by  the  ancients 

* in  a manner  altogether  new,  and  much  clearer  than  has  been  done 
‘ hitherto;  with  fuch  of  their  inflruments,  as  could  he  delineated 

* from  antiquities  now  cxilling,  engraved  on  copper.  The  whole 

* making  the  mofl  complete  collection  of  that  kind  yet  publifhed. 

* Book  V 1 I.  Includes  a curious  enquiry  into  ancient  mufic  in  the 

* feveral  periods  of  time,  with  its  excellency;  wherein  the  ancient 
1 muficians  excelled  the  moderns;  and  alfo  thofe  particulars  in  which 

* the  latter  furpafied  them  ; and  concludes  with  judging  the  palm  to 

* the  ancient  mufic. 

/ 

‘ Vol  II.  Book  I.  Begins  from  Chrift,  with  the  inflitution  of 

* mufic  in  the  Chriftian  churches ; and  comprehends  alfo  the  iqven- 

* tion  of  the  notes  now  nfed,  and  harmony;  their  introdu&ion  into 

* all  parts  of  Europe ; with,  the  infiitution  of  doCtors  of  mufic  in 

, England ; 
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* England  ; and  feveral  other  curious  matters  that  occurred  during  the 

* fpace  of  1550  years. 

* Book  II.  An  account  of  the  greateft  mailers  in  all  parts  of  Europe 
« during  the  fifty  years  following,  with  feveral  other  particulars. 

* Book  III.  Beginning  with  the  xvii.  century,  gives  an  accurate 

* account  of  the  invention  of  operas  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  with 

* feveral  important  particulars;  and  a ferics  of  mailers  to  anno  1650. 
' Book  IV.  Another  feries  of  mailers  for  the  fucceeding  25  years; 

* the  introduction  of  operas  and  other  kind  of  mufic  into  dilferent 

* parts  of  Europe. 

- « Book  V.  The  continuation  as  before  for  the  next  25  years. 

* Book  VI.  Beginning  at  1700,  with  an  account  of  the  introduce 

* tion  of  Italian  operas  in  England,  and  the  progrefs  they  have  fince 

* made;  the  founding  of  the  royal  academy,  and  feveral  other  cu- 

* rious  matters. 

* Book  VII.  Some  account  of  the  principal  mailers  now  living, 

* and  the  prefent  Hate  of  mufic  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 

‘ Book  VIII.  A curious  difiertation  or  enquiry  in  what  manner 

* mufic  may  be  carried  to  a greater  perfedlion  than  it  hath  hitherto 

* attained  to.' 

Haym  met  with  but  fmall  encouragement  for  this  undertaking,  as 
appears  by  a printed  copy  of  the  propofals  and  plan,  with  a lift  of  fub- 
feribers  in  his  own  hand-writing,  fcarce  amounting  to  forty  in  num- 
ber; for  this  reafon  he  dropped  the  defign,  and,  abandoning  the  pro- 
felfion  of  mufic,  betook  himfelf  to  another,  viz.  that  of  a collcdlorof 
pictures  ; and  in  that  capacity  was  employed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
Dr.  Mead,  and  other  perfons.  Befides  his  talent  in  mufic,  which  was 
no  inconfiderable  one,  he  pofiefied  the  faculty  of  poetry : In  a collec- 
tion of  Mr.  Galliard’s  compofilions,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  are  two 
Italian  Cantatas  written  by  Haym.  He  was  alfo  the  author  of  Etearco, 
an  opera  reprefented  at  the  Haymarket  in  the  year  1711. 

Charles  Dieupart,  a Frenchman  by  birth,  and  a fine  per- 
former on  the  violin,  and  alfo  on  the  harpfichord,  together  with 
Clayton  and  Haym  promoted  the  introdudlion  of  the  Italian  opera 
into  England,  and  greatly  aflifted  the  former  in  bringing  on  the  ftage 
the  firft  opera  ever  performed  here,  namely  Arfinoe,  reprefented  at 
the  theatre  in  Drury-lane  in  1707.  At  the  performance  of  that  and 
the  fubfequent  operas  of  Camilla,  and  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius,  he 
played  the  harpfichord,  and  Haym  the  violoncello.  Upon  Mr.  Han- 
Vol.  V.  K k del’s 
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del’s  firft  arrival  in  England  in  the  year  1710,  and  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  Rinaldo,  at  the  Haymarket  theatre,  it  was  received  with 
fuch  applaufe,  that  the  managers  of  the  opera  at  Drury-lane  were 
difeouraged  from  any  farther  attempts  of  that  kind  j the  confe- 
quence  thereof  was  that  Clayton,  Haym,  and  Dieupart  were  ne- 
ceffitatcd  to  folicit  the  encouragement  of  the  town  in  behalf  of  a 
concert,  which  they  propofed  jointly  to  carry  on  at  Clayton’s  houfe 
in  York-buildings,  in  which  was  a large  room,  where  concerts  had 
been  ufually  performed  before.  Their  propofals  for  this  undertaking 
arc  contained  in  two  letters  printed  in  the  Spedlator,  Numb.  258, 
and  278. 

This  affociation  continued  but  a fhort  time,  for  in  1711  we  find 
him  engaged  with  Sir  Richard  Steele  in  the  performance  of  con- 
certs there  *.  Haym  went  to  the  Haymarket,  and  became  a per- 
former in  the  opera  band,  and  farther  affifted  in  bringing  on  that  flage- 
fundry  mufical  performances.  Dieupart  betook  himfelf  wholly  to 
teaching  the  harpfichord,  and  in  the  capacity  of  a mailer  of  that  in- 
ilrument,  had  admiflion  into  fome  of  the  beft  families  in  the  king- 
dom. In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  grew  negligent,  and  frequented 
concerts  performed  at  ale-houfes,  in  obfeure  parts  of  the  to(wn,  and 
diflinguifhed  himfelf  not  more  there,  than  he  would  have  done  in  an 
afiembly  of  the  bed  judges,  by  his  neat  and  elegant  manner  of  play- 
ing the  folos  of  Corelli.  He  died  far  advanced  in  years,  and  in  very 
necefiitatcd  circumflances,  about  the  year  1740.  There  are  extant 
of  Dieupart’s  compofition,  * Six  Suittes  de  Claveflin,  divifees  en  Ou- 

* vertures,  Allemandes,  Courantes,  Sarabandes,  Gavottes,  Menuets, 

* Rondeaux,  & Gigues,  compofees  & mifes  en  Concert  pour  un  Vio- 

* lin  & Flute,  avec  une  Bade  de  Viole  & un  Archilut.’ 

Godfrey  Keller  was  a celebrated  mailer  of  the  harpfichord 

about  this  time.  He,  together  with  Finger,  publifhed  Sonatas  in 
five  parts  for  flutes  and  hautboys,  and  was  the  author  of  Six  Sonatas 
for  violins,  trumpets,  hautboys,  and  flutes.  The  titles  at  large  of 
thefe  two  feveral  publications  may  be  feen  in  the  Dutch  cata- 
logue. At  prel’ent  Keller  is  known  only  by  a work  which  he  had 
prepared  for  the  prefs,  but  was  prevented  from  publifhing  by  an 
immature  death:  It  was  however  printed  a fhort  time  after  by  John 
Cullen,  at  the  Buck,  between  the  two  Temple-gates,  in  Flect-flrect, 
with  the  title  of  ‘ A compleat  Method  for  attaining  to  play  a Tho- 


* Vide  ante,  pag.  147. 


* xough- 
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* rough-Bafs  upon  either  Organ,  HarpGchord,  or  Theorbo-Lute,  by 

* the  late  fameas  Mr.  Godfry  Keller,  with  Variety  of  proper  Leffons 

* and  Fugues,  explaining  the  feveral  Rules  throughout  the  whole 

* Work ; and  a Scale  for  tuneing  the  Harpfichord  or  Spinnct,  all 

* taken  from  his  own  copies,  which  he  did  defign  to  print.’ 

It  was  afterwards  reprinted  by  Pearfon  of  Alderfgate-ftrect,  as  an 
Appendix  to  Dr.  Holder’s  Treatife  of  the  natural  Grounds  and  Prin- 
ciples of  Harmony,  to  which  it  mud  be  owned  it  is  but  an  aukward 
fupplement,  as  being  altogether  praSical.  Matthew  Lock’s  Melo- 
theiia  is  the  firft  book  on  the  fubjedt  of  thorough-bafs  published  in 
England,  this  of  Keller  is  the  next  •,  fince  his  time  there  have  been 
others  without  number. 

William  Corbett,  one  of  the  king’s  band,  was  a celebrated 
performer  on  the  violin,  and  leader  of  the  firft  opera  orcheftra  at  the 
Haymarket,  at  the  time  when  Arfinoe  was  performed  there.  Of 
this  perfon  there  are  fome  particulars  worth  noting.  He  was  a good 
compofer,  and  a great  collector  of  mufic  and  mufical  inftruments. 
When  the  Italian  opera,  properly  fo  called,  was  cftablilhed  at  Lon- 
don, that  is  to  fay  in  the  year  1710,  when  Rinaldo  was  performed 
at  the  Haymarket,  a fet  of  inftrumental  performers  were  introduced  t 
and  Corbett,  though  in  the  fervice  of  the  king,  was  permitted  to  go 
abroad.  Accordingly  he  went  to  Italy,  and  refided  at  Rome  many 
years,  during  which  time  he  made  a valuable  colledlion  of  mufic  and 
mufical  inftruments.  Thofe  who,  as  being  acquainted  with  his  cir- 
cumftances,  were  otherivife  at  a lofs  to  account  for  his  being  able  to 
lay  out  fuch  Turns  as  he  was  obferved  to  do  in  the  purchafe  of  books 
and  inftruments,  confidently  afierted  that  befides  his  falary  he  had  an 
allowance  from  the  government,  and  that  his  bufinefs  at  Rome  was 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Pretender. 

In  his  younger  days,  and  before  he  left  England,  he  bad  publiflied 
two  or  three  lets  of  Sonatas  for  violins  and  flutes,  twelve  Concertos 
for  all  inftruments,  and  fundry  fets  of  tunes  made  for  plays  5 but 
upon  his  return,  about  the  year  1740,  he  brought  over  with  him  a 
great  quantity  of  mufic  of  his  compofing  during  his  refidence  abroad, 
from  the  publication  of  which  here  he  hoped  to  derive  confiderable 
advantage  : Accordingly  he  publiflied  propofals  for  printing  by  fub- 
feription  his  Opera  VIII.  a work  which  he  entitled  * Concertos  or 

* Univerfal  Bizzarries,  compofed  on  all  the  new  Guftos  during  many 
‘ years  refidence  in  Italy,’  in  three  books,  containing  thirty-five 

Con- 
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Concertos  of  feven  parts,  in  which  the  ftyles  of  the  various  kingdoms 
in  Europe,  and  of  divers  cities  and  provinces  in  Italy  are  profefled  to 
be  imitated  ; that  is  to  fay,  to  give  a few  of  them,  the  feveral  ftyles  of 
Milan,  Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  Bologna,  Brefcia,  Tyrol,  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  Flanders,  Hungary,  Denmark,  Mufcovy,  &c. 
The  propofal  was  ridiculous  j for  in  mufic,  compofed  according  to 
the  principles  generally  known  and  received,  there  can  be  no  fuch 
diferimination  of  ftyle  as  will  enable  the  hearer  to  diftinguilh  the  mu* 
lie  of  one  country,  much  lefs  one  city,  from  another.  However  the 
author  was  determined  to  try  the  experiment ; and  to  make  the  pro- 
pofal to  go  down,  he  advertifed  that  any  perfon  of  quality  willing  to 
encourage  the  publication  of  thefe  compofitions,  fhould,  upon  notice, 
be  waited  on  by  the  author  and  a band  of  performers,  in  order,  as 
he  phralcs  it,  * that  they  might  hear  the  idea  of  them.’  With  little 
or  no  encouragement  Corbett  proceeded  to  publifh  this  his  work;  but, 
not  being  able  to  vend  the  many  copies  of  it  which  he  had  caufed  to 
be  printed,  they  in  alhort  time  became  wafte  paper,  and  lay  expofed 
on  bookfcllcrs’  ftalls. 

Corbett  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  the  year  1748.  Bv  his  will  he 
bequeathed  the  beft  of  his  mufical  inftruments,  by  the  defeription  of 
his  ‘ Serys  or  Gallery  of  Cremonys  and  Stainers,’  mentioned  in  an 
inventory,  part  of  the  will  *,  to  the  managers,  as  he  calls  them,  of 
Grefham  college,  with  a view  as  it  feems  that  they  (hould  remain  for 
infpedtion  under  certain  rules.  He  alfo  bequeathed  iol.  a year  to  a 
female  fervant  to  drew  thefe  inftruments ; and  diredled  that  the  reft 
of  his  perfonal  eftate  Ihould  be  fold  * for  the  eftablilliment  of  the  rules 
‘ of  Grelham  college  -f- ;’  and  farther  gave  to  the  fame  college  many 
fets  of  the  concertos  compofed  by  him,  with  diredtions  that  four  co- 
pies Ihould  be  prefented  every  year  to  foreigners  that  were  good  per- 
formers. How  far  this  whimfical  difpofition  was  complied  with  we 
know  not  £,  but  in  a fhort  time  after  the  teftator’s  dcceafe,  there  was 
a fale  by  audlion  of  his  inftruments  at  Mercer’s-hall,  where  many 
curious  violins  were  knocked  down  at  prices  far  beneath  their  value. 
His  colledlion  of  mufic-books  and  manuferipts  was  alfo  fold  by  audlion 
at  his  houfe  in  Silvcr-ftrect,  near  Pulteney-ftrcet,  Golden-fquarc. 

* In  the  inventory  one  of  the  violins  is  faki  to  have  hcen  formerly  Corelli’s. 

t >•  e-  the  ru'es  by  him  preferibed,  touching  the  cuftody  of  the  inftruments,  and  the 
ufe  to  be  made  of  them. 

J Repeated  applications  have  been  made  to  the  clerk  of  the  Mercer’s  company  for  in- 
formation in  this  icfpcct,  but  to  no  purpofe. 

John 
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John  Loeillet,  a relation,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  of  John  Baptift  Loeil- 
let,  of  Ghent,  a famous  mailer  of  the  flute,  and  the  author  of  four 
operas  of  Solos  for  that  inftrument,  was  a celebrated  mailer  of  the 
harpfichord,  and  a performer  in  the  opera  band  at  the  fame  time 
with  Corbett  and  the  others  abovementioned.  He  was  a man  well 
refpefted  by  thofe  of  his  profeflion  j and  dwelling  in  a houfc  in  Hart- 
ftreet,  Covent-Garden,  in  which  was  a large  room,  had  a weekly 
concert  there,  which  was  frequented  chiefly  by  gentlemen  perform- 
ers, who  gratified  him  very  handfomely  for  his  afliftance  in  conduc- 
ing it.  It  was  at  this  concert  that  the  concertos  of  Corelli  were  firil 
performed  in  England,  the  particular  circumilances  whereof  arc  re- 
lated in  the  account  herein  before  given  of  Mr.  Henry  Needier. 

Loeillet  was  a teacher  of  the  harpfichord,  and  an  excellent  com- 
pofer  for  that  inftrument.  There  is  extant  among  his  printed  lefl'ons 
a minuet  in  the  key  of  A,  with  the  minor  third,  which  was  a great 
favourite  with  the  ladies  of  the  laft  age.  The  vulgar  pronunciation 
of  Loeillet’s  name  led  the  world  into  a miftake,  Co  that  it  was  uni- 
verfally  aferibed  to  Jean  Baptifte  Lully,  and  few  are  fenfible  of  the 
error.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  dwelt  in  New  North-ftreet, 
near  Red-Lion-fquare.  He  died  about  the  year  1728,  having  by  his 
induftry  acquired  a fortune  of  1 6,000 1.  The  works  publilhed  by 
him,  and  printed  for  Wallh,  are  fix  fuits  of  lefl'ons  for  the  harpfi- 
chord, fix  Sonatas  for  variety  of  inftruments,  viz.  flutes,  hautboys, 
German  flutes,  and  violins,  Opera  prima.  Twelve  Sonatas  for  vio- 
lins, German  flutes,  and  common  flutes.  Opera  fecunda.  Twelve 
Solos  for  a German  flute,  common  flute,  and  violin.  Opera  terza. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Pier  Francesco  Tosi  was  an  Italian  finger  greatly  celebrated  in 
his  time.  Having  refided  in  mod  of  the  courts  of  Europe,  and 
being  an  attentive  hearer  of  others,  and  a perfon  of  reflection,  he  at- 
tained to  luch  a degree  of fkill  and  judgment  in  the  practice  of  finging, 
as  enabled  him  to  compofe  a treatife  on  the  fubjcCl,  which  he  publith- 
ed  at  Bologna  in  the  year  1723,  with  this  title,  * Opinioni  de’  Can- 
‘ tori  antichi  e modern!,  o fieno  Oflcrvazioni  fopra  il  Canto  Figurato 
Vol.  V.  LI  ? di 
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• di  Pier  Franccfco  Tofi,  Acadeinico  Filarmonico,’  and  dedicated  to 
the  earl  of  Peterborough. 

Tofi  not  only  vifited  England,  but  had  made  London  his  refidence 
from  the  latter  end  of  king  William’s  reign  to  the  end  of  that  of 
George  I.  except  during  fuch  Ihort  intervals  as  either  bufinefs,  or  the 
defire  of  feeing  his  friends  and  relations  called  him  hence : Never- 
thelefs  it  docs  not  appear  that  he  ever  fung  in  the  opera  here,  which 
is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  feeing  that  he  had  concerts  for  his 
benefit  *.  During  his  abode  in  England  he  was  greatly  favoured  by 
the  principal  nobility  j and  upon  lord  Peterborough’s  return  from 
Spain,  and  final  fettlcment  in  England,  was  much  at  his  houfe  at 
Parfon’s  Green,  where  lie  had  opportunies  of  converfing  with  Mrs. 
Anafiafia  Rohinfon,  then  a finger  in  the  opera,  afterwards  countcfs 
of  Peterborough. 

The  treatife  of  Tofi  abovementioned  is  altogether  pradlical,  and 
contains  a great  number  of  particulars  refpefling  the  management  of 
the  voice,  and  the  method  of  finging  with  grace  and  elegance. 
Moreover  it  contains  lhort  memoirs  and  general  charadters  of  the 
nod  celebrated  fingers,  male  and  female,  of  the  author’s  time.  Of 
Piftocchi  in  particular  he  fpeaks  in  terms  of  high  commendation,  and 
fcruples  not  to  fay  that  he  excelled  not  only  thofeof  his  own,  but  of 
all  former  times.  Mr.  Galliard,  in  the  year  1743,  publiihed  a tranf- 
lation  into  Englilh  of  this  book,  with  notes  thereon  ; but  by  adher- 
ing too  clofely  to  the  original,  and  adopting  thofe  rhapfodical  expref- 
fions  of  the  author,  which,  though  they  fuit  well  enough  with  the 
Italian  language,  difguft  an  Engliih  reader,  he  has  rather  degraded 
than  recommended  the  art  which  it  is  thedefign  of  the  book  to  teach. 

Tofi  was  it  feems  not  only  a very  fine  finger,  but  alfo  a compofer. 
Mr.  Galliard  relates,  that  after  his  voice  had  left  him  he  compofed  fun- 
dry  cantatas  of  an  exquifuc  tafte,  efpecially  in  the  recitatives,  where- 
in he  fays  the  author  excels,  in  the  pathetic  and  exprefiion,  all  others. 
To  Galliard’s  tranfiation  is  a prefatory  difcourfe,  containing  a brief 
account  of  the  author,  wherein  it  is  faid  that  he  died  foon  after  the 
late  king's  accefllon  to  the  crown,  having  attained  above  the  age  of 
fourfeore. 

• Vide  ante,  page  5,  an  advertifement  in  the  Gazette  for  April  3,  1693,  of  a concert 
for  Signor  Tofi’s  benefit  in  Charles-ilreet,  Covent-Garden  ; and  another  in  the  Gazette 
for  OcU-ber  26,  in  the  lame  year,  purporting  that  Signor  Tofi’s  concert  would  be  perform- 
ed weekly  during  the  winter  in  York-buildingi. 
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m? joiin  Bannister. 


John  Banister  was  the  fon  of  that  Banifter  mentioned  before  to 
have  been  fent  into  France  by  king  Charles  II.  for  his  improvement 
on  the  violin.  The  father  died  in  the  year  1679,  and  the  fon,  who 
had  been  educated  under  him,  played  the  firft  violin  at  Drury-lane 
theatre,  as  well  when  the  opera  was  performed  there,  as  ordinarily. 
He  too  was  a compofer,  and  made  feveral  Grounds,  with  divifions 
thereon,  published  in  the  Divilion  Violin  j and  in  the  London  Ga- 
zette, Numb.  2712,  for  November  5,  1691,  is  an  advertifement  of  a 
collection  of  mufic,  compofed  by  Godfrey  Finger  and  himfelf,  to  be 
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fold  at  Banifter’s  houfe  in  Brownlow-ftreet,  Drury-lane.  That  he 
was  a man  eminent  in  his  profefiion  may  be  inferred  from  the  mez- 
zotinto  of  him  by  Smith,  from  which  the  above  engraving  is  taken. 
Banifter  continued  at  the  head  of  the  band  at  Drury-lane  till  about 
the  year  1720,  when  he  was  fucceeded  by  Carbonelli.  He  died 
in  or  about  the  year  1725.  A fon  of  his  taught  the  flute  and  was 
it  feems  a celebrated  performer  ; for  in  Brightland’s  Englilh  Gram- 
mar, publilhed  about  the  year  1710,  this  fentencc  is  given  as  an 
example,  to  (hew  that  the  particle  at  is  frequently  ufed  for  on  or  upon, 

‘ Banifter  is  good  at  the  flute.’ 

He  was  famous  for  playing  on  two  flutes  at  once. 

Thomas  Roseingrave  was  the  fon  of  Daniel  Rofeingrave  al- 
ready fpoken  of*,  who,  having  been  organift  of  Salilbury,  went  to 
Ireland,  and  in  the  year  1698  was  appointed  organift,  and  alfoone  of 
the  vicars  choral  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Patrick  in  Dublin. 
He  had  two  fons,  whom  he  brought  up  to  mufic,  the  one  named 
Thomas,  the  other  Ralph  j Thomas,  of  whom  we  are  about  to  fpeak, 
being  a young  man  of  a promifing  genius,  was  favoured  by  the  chap- 
ter of  St.  Patrick  with  a penfion,  to  enable  him  to  travel  for  improve- 
ment ; and  accordingly  he  went  to  Rome  in  the  year  1710,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Alcflandro  Scarlatti,  and  his  fon  Dome- 
nico, with  whom  he  contradled  a friendlhip,  which  fubfifted  for 
many  years. 

How  long  Rofeingrave  continued  abroad  is  not  certainly  known, 
but  in  1720  he  had  fome  concern  in  the  management  of  the  opera 
at  the  Haymarket  j for  in  that  year  he  brought  upon  the  ftage  the 
opera  of  Narciflus,  written  by  Rolli,  and  fet  to  mufic  by  Dome- 
nico Scarlatti,  with  additional  fongs  compofed  by  Rofeingrave  him- 
felf.  A Ihort  time  after  this  reprefentation  the  management  of  the 
opera  got  into  other  hands,  and  Rofeingrave  became  a teacher  of  mu- 
fic, in  the  principles  whereof  he  was  looked  upon  to  be  profoundly 
fkilled  ; notwithftanding  which,  his  ftyle  both  of  playing  and  com- 
pofing  was  harfli  and  diigufting,  manifefting  great  learning,  but  void 
of  elegance  and  variety.  Aboutthcyear  1725,  an  organ  having  been 

* Vide  ante,  page  25,  where  for  want  of  means  at  the  time  to  afeertain  it,  a blank  is 
left  for  his  Chriltian  name.  This  defett  is  now  fupplied  by  recent  intelligence  from  Dub- 
lin, communicated  in  anfwcr  to  certain  queries  fent  thither  refpcfking  tne  family  of  Ro- 
feingrave; with  this  farther  information,  viz.  that  Daniel  Rofeingrave  was  organift  of 
.St.  Patiick’s,  and  not  Chr  ft  Church,  Dublin. 
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ere&cd  in  the  new  church  of  St.  George,  Hanover-fquarc,  Rofein- 
grave  offered  himfelf  for  the  place.  The  parifh  being  determined  to 
choofe  the  perfon  beft  qualified,  required  that  each  of  the  candidates 
lliould  give  a fpecimcn  of  his  abilities  by  a performance,  of  which 
Mr.  Handel  and  Geminiani  were  requeflcd  to  be  judges ; the  tcfl  of 
which  was  by  them  fettled  to  be  a point  or  fubjedt  of  a fugue,  which 
the  performer  was  to  conduct  at  his  plcafure  : This  kind  of  trial  was 
fo  fuited  to  the  talents  of  Rofeingrave,  that  he  far  exceeded  his  com- 
petitors, and  obtained  the  place,  with  a falary  of  fifty  pounds  a year. 
With  few  other  motives  than  the  love  of  his  art,  Rofeingrave  pur- 
fued  the  Study  of  mufic  with  intenfe  application,  but  fo  greatly  to 
the  injury  of  his  mental  faculties,  that  he  refufed  to  teach  even  per- 
fons  of  the  firft  quality.  He  was  an  enthufiaftic  admirer  of  Palef- 
trina,  and  the  furniture  of  his  bed-chamber  was  feraps  of  paper, 
containing  feledt  pafiages  from  the  works  of  that  author.  His  brother 
Ralph  having  been  bred  to  mufic,  their  father,  in  the  year  1718,  ob- 
tained permiflion  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Patrick’s  to  refign 
his  place  of  organift  in  favour  of  him  j and  in  April,  1719,  Ralph 
Rofeingrave  was  eledled  in  his  room.  This  perfon  died  in  Odfobcr, 
1747,  and  left  a fon,  William  Rofeingrave,  El'q.  who  is  now  living 
in  Dublin,  and  enjoys  feveral  considerable  employments  under  the 
government  in  Ireland. 

Thomas  Rofeingrave  died  about  the  year  1750,  having  fubfifted  for 
fame  years  chiefly  on  the  bounty  of  his  nephew  abovementioned. 
Some  time  before  his  death  he  published  a collection  of  lelTons  of  his 
friend  Domenico  Scarlatti,  in  which  is  a compofition  or  two  of  his 
own.  His  other  works  in  print  are.  Additional  fongs  to  the  opera  of 
NarciSfus,  Voluntaries  and  Fugues  for  the  organ  and  harpfichord,  to 
the  number  of  fifteen  ; and  twelve  Solos  for  the  German  flute,  with 
a thorough-bafs  for  the  harpfichord.  He  was  a frequent  vifitant  of 
the  reverend  Mr.  Woodefon,  mailer  of  the  free-fehool  at  Kingfton 
upon  Thames,  and  would  often  leave  his  bed  in  the  night  to  go  to 
the  harpfichord.  Mr.  Woodefon  wrote  an  epitaph  for  him,  which 
Rofeingrave  was  fo  pleafed  with  that  he  fet  it  to  muGc.  It  was  an 
elegant  compofition,  but  is  irrecoverably  loll. 

John  Barrett  was  mufic-maSter  to  the  boys  in  ChriSl’s  hofpita’, 
London,  and  organist  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill.  He  was  a 
Skillful  mufician,  and  made  the  tunes  to  fongs  in  fundry  plays ; excelling 
Y ot*.  V.  Mm  mat 
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mod  of  his  time  in  the  compofition  of  fongs  and  ballad  airs.  In  the 
Pills  to  purge  Melancholy  are  many  fongs  compofed  by  him.  He 
was  the  author  of  that  fweet  air  to  the  fong  of  * Ianthe  the  lovely,' 
made  on  queen  Anne  and  prince  George  of  Denmark,  to  which  tune 
a fong  is  adapted  in  the  Beggar’s  Opera,  * When  he  holds  up  his  hand.’ 
Some  verfes  of  Barrett,  prefixed  to  the  Amphion  Anglicus,  befpeak 
him  to  have  been  a pupil  of  Blow. 

Lewis  Ramondon  was  a finger  in  fundry  of  the  English  Italian 
operas.  His  firft  appearance  was  in  that  of  Arfinoe.  In  Camilla  he 
performed  the  part  of  Metius,  and  in  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius  that  of 
Cleartes.  He  had  attained  to  fome  (kill  in  mufic,  and  compofed  the 
tunes  to  fome  fongs  in  a collection  publifhed  in  1716,  entitled  the 

* Merry  Mufician,  or  a Cure  for  the  Spleen,’  among  which  is  a hymn 
upon  the  execution  of  two  criminals,  beginning  ‘ All  you  that  mud 

• take  a leap  in  the  dark.'  It  is  there  printed  with  only  the  fong 
part,  but  there  arc  other  copies  with  the  bafs,  which  (hew  it  to  be 
a perpetual  fugue,  or  compofition  in  canon.  Gay,  in  the  Beggar’s 
Opera,  has  adapted  a fong  to  this  fine  tune. 

Philip  Hart,  fuppol'cd  to  be  the  fon  of  Mr.  James  Hart,  one  of 
king  William’s  bind,  and  whofc  name  frequently  occurs  in  the 
Treafury  of  Mufic,  and  other  collections  of  that  time,  was  organift  of 
the  church  of  St.  Andrew  Underfhaft,  and  alfo  of  St.  Michael’s,  Corn- 
hill,  which  latter  place  he  quitted  upon  a difagreement  with  the 
churchwardens,  who  were  fo  mean  as  to  contend  that  during  a re- 
pair of  the  organ,  which  took  up  a year,  his  falary  (hould  ceafe,  and 
was  eledted  organift  to  the  neighbouring  church  of  St.  Dionis  Back- 
church.  He  was  a found  mufician,  but  entertained  little  rclifli  for 
thofe  refinements  in  mufic  which  followed  the  introduction  of  the 
Italian  opera  into  this  country,  for  which  reafon  he  was  the  idol  of 
the  citizens,  cfpecially  fuch  of  them  as  were  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber Blow  and  Purcell.  He  was  a grave  and  decent  man,  remarkable 
for  his  affability  and  gentlemanly  deportment.  There  are  extant  of 
his  compofition  a collection  of  Fugues  for  the  organ,  and  the  Morn- 
ing Hymn  from  the  fifth  book  of  the  Paradife  Loft,  which  latter 
work  he  publifhed  in  March,  1728-9.  Mr.  Galliard  had  fet  thils 
hymn,  and  publifhed  it  by  fubfeription  in  1728;  and  it  is  faid  that 
Mr.  Hart  meant  to  emulate  him  by  a compofition  to  the  fame  words; 
but  if  he  did,  he  failed  in  the  attempt,  for  Mr.  Galliard’s  hymn  is  a 
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fine  and  elegant  compofition,  admired  at  this  day,  whereas,  that  of 
Mr.  Hart  is  forgotten.  He  died  about  the  year  1750,  at  a very 
advanced  age. 

George  Monro  was  an  organift,  and  a competitor  with  Rofein- 
grave  for  the  place  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover-fquare : Failing  in  this 
application,  he  became  organift  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  in  Corn- 
hill.  He  played  the  harpfichord  at  Goodman's-fields  theatre  from 
the  time  when  it  was  firft  opened,  in  1729,  till  his  death,  which 
happened  in  a year  or  two  afterwards.  Monro  had  a happy  talent  in 
compoGng  fong-tunes  and  ballad  airs,  of  which  he  made  many  that 
were  greatly  admired.  Sundry  of  them  are  printed  in  the  Mufical 
Mifcellany,  an  elegant  collection  of  fongs  with  the  muGc,  in  fixvo- 
lumes,  printed  and  publifhed  by  Watts  in  the  year  1731. 

George  Hayden  was  organift  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, Bermondfey ; he  compofed  and  publifhed,  about  the  year  1723, 
three  Cantatas,  the  firft  whereof  was  fung  by  one  Bat,  or  Bartholo- 
mew Platt,  a favourite  finger  with  the  vulgar,  in  a pantomime  called 
Harlequin  Director,  performed  at  Sadler’s  Wells  5 the  firft  words  of 
it  arc  * A cyprefs  grove,  whofe  melancholy  (hade,'  a compofition 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  fome  of  the  ableft  matters  of  the 
time.  He  alfo  compofed  a fong  called  New  Mad  Tom,  beginning 

* In  my  triumphant  chariot  hurl’d,’  which  the  fame  Bat.  Platt  was 
ufed  to  fingat  Sadlers  Well,  drefied  in  the  character  of  a madman*, 
to  the  great  delight  of  all  who  miftook  roaring  for  finging.  There 
is  alfo  extant  of  Hayden’s  compofition  a pretty  fong  in  two  parts, 

* As  I faw  fair  Chlora  walk  alone,’  which  is  well  known  to  the  pro- 
ficients in  vocal  harmony. 

Vanbrugh  compofed  and  publilhed  two  elegant  col- 
lections of  fongs,  fome  of  which  became  great  favourites.  Of  this 
perfon  very  little,  not  even  his  Chriftian  name,  is  known  : Though 
by  the  title-page  of  the  fecond  book  it  appears  that  the  author's  houfe 
was  next  door  to  the  Black  Lion,  near  Serjeants'- Inn,  Fleet-ftreet.  ‘ 
Magnus,  organift  of  the  church  of  St.  Giles  in  the 
Fields,  was  efteemed  a great  maftcr  of  harmony,  and  had  a ftyle 
which  none  could  imitate.  In  his  voluntaries  on  the  organ  he  de- 

* Songs  of  this  kind,  fuch  as  Tom  of  Bedlam,  and-  others  fet  by  I .awes,  of  which 
there  are  perhaps  more  in  the  Knglilh  lhan  any  other  language,  were  frequently  fung  in 
charaQer.  In  Shadwcli’s  comedy  of  Bury  Fair,  ait  111.  iccnc  I.  Sir  Humphrey  Noddy 
fjys  of  a fellow,  one  of  the  Thctford  mufic,  that  he  a£b  Tom  of  Bedlam  to  a mitade 
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fpifed  the  ufe  of  Angle  Aops,  and  attained  to  fo  great  a command  of 
the  infirument  as  to  be  able  to  conduct  four  parts  in  fugue.  Excef- 
five  Audy  and  application  brought  on  a diforder  in  his  mind,  and 
lie  died  a young  man. 

William  Babell,  organiA  of  the  church  of  Allhallows,  Bread/- 
flrcet,  and  of  his  majeAy’s  private  niuGc,  was  the  fon  of  a mufician, 
who  played  the  balloon  at  Drury-lane  theatre  till  he  was  eighty  years  of 
age.  He  was  inArufted  by  his  father  in  the  rudiments  of  muGc,  and 
taking  to  the  harpGchord,  became  an  admirable  proficient.  Com- 
ing into  the  world  about  the  time  when  the  opera  began  to  get  foot- 
ing in  England,  he  made  it  his  Audy  to  emulate  the  Italians.  His 
firA  efiay  in  compoGtion  was  to  make  the  favourite  airs  in  the  operas 
of  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius,  Hydafpes,  and  fome  others,  into  leAons 
for  the  harpGchord.  After  that  he  did  the  fame  by  Mr.  Handel’s 
opera  of  Rinaldo,  and  fuccceded  fo  well  in  the  attempt,  as  to  make 
from  it  a book  of  leflons,  which  few  could  play  but  lumfclf,  and 
which  has  long  been  defervedly  celebrated.  He  alfo  compofcd 
twelve  Solos  for  a violin  or  hautboy,  twelve  Solos  for  a German  flute 
or  hautboy,  fix  Concertos  for  fmall  flutes  and  violins,  and  fome  other 
works,  enumerated  in  Wallh’s  catalogue.  Babell  died  a young  man, 
about  the  year  17221  having  Aiortencd  his  days  by  intemperance. 
It  feems  the  fame  of  Babell's  abilities  had  reached  Hamburgh,  for 
Matthefon  fays  he  was  a pupil  of  Handel;  but  in  this  he  is  miAaken, 
for  Handel  difdained  to  teach  his  art  to  any  but  princes. 

Robert  Woodcock,  a famous  performer  on  the  flute,  compofcd 
twelve  concertos,  fo  contrived,  as  that  flutes  of  various  fizes,  having 
the  parts  tranfpofed,  might  play  in  concert  with  the  other  inArur- 
ments  *.  He  had  a brother  named  Thomas,  who  kept  a coffee- 
lioufe  at  Hereford,  an  excellent  performer  on  the  violin,  and  played 
the  folos  of  Corelli  with  exquifltc  neatnefs  and  elegance.  In  that 
country  his  merits  were  not  known,  for  his  employment  was  play- 
ing country-dances,  and  his  recreation  angling.  He  died  about  tl« 
year  1750. 

John  Sheeles  was  a harpGchord  maAer,  and  the  author  of  two 
collections  of  leflons  for  that  inArumjcnt.  He,  together  with  Mr. 

• When  the  flute  was  an  infirument  in  rogue  this  was  a very  common  praftice.  Co- 
relli's concertos  had  been  in  like  manner  fitted  for  flutes  by  Schickard  of  Hamburgh,  a 
great  peifotmer  on,  and  compofcr  for,  that  infirument. 

Monro, 
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Monro,  before  mentioned,  Mr.  Whichello,  who  will  be  fpoken  of 
hereafter,  and  Mr.  Galliard,  were  great  contributors  to  the  Mufical 
Mifcellany,  a collection  of  fongs  publifhed  in  the  year  1731,  and 
mentioned  in  a preceding  article. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Obadiah  Siiuttleworth,  organ!  ft  of  the  church  of  St.  Michael*. 

Cornhill,  London,  was  defied  to  that  place  upon  Mr.  Hart’s  quit- 
ting it,  and  a few  years  after  was  appointed  one  of  the  organirts  of  the 
Temple  church.  He  was  the  fon  of  old  Mr.  Shuttleworth  of  Spitalfields, 
the  father  of  a mufical  family,  and  who  had  acquired  a little  fortune, 
partly  by  teaching  the  harpfichord,  and  partly  by  copying  Corelli's  mu- 
fic  before  it  was  printed  in  England.  There  were  three  fons  of  this 
family,  and  alfo  a daughter.  The  father  had  frequent  concerts  at  his 
houle  for  the  entertainment  of  a few  felefl  friends,  in  which  the  fons 
played  the  violin,  the  daughter  the  harpfichord,  and  the  old  gentleman 
the  viol  da  gamba.  Obadiah  in  particular  played  the  violin  to  fuch  a 
degree  of  perfection,  as  gave  him  a rank  among  the  firft  mafters  of  his 
time.  He  played  the  firft  violin  at  the  Swan  concert  in  Cornhill,  from 
the  firft  inftitution  of  that  fociety  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
was  about  the  year  1735.  He  was  befides  a very  good  compofer, 
and  made  twelve  Concertos,  and  fundry  Sonatas  for  violins,  of  which 
fome  of  his  friends  were  favoured  with  manufeript  copies.  No- 
thing of  his  compofition  is  extant  in  print,  except  twoConcertos  made 
from  the  firft  and  eleventh  Solos  of  Corelli.  Of  his  two  brothers,  the 
one  was  a clerk  in  the  South-Sea-houfe,  a very  gay  man  j the  other 
had  a place  in  fome  other  of  the  public  offices,  and  was  as  remarkably 
grave;  they  were  both  excellent  performers  on  the  violin,  and  ufed  to 
be  at  all  concerts  in  the  city.  Obadiah  Shuttleworth  was  celebrated 
for  his  fine  finger  on  the  organ,  and  drew  numbers  to  hear  him,  efpe- 
cially  at  the  Temple  church,  where  he  would  frequently  play  near 
an  hour  after  evening  fcrvice. 

Henry  Symonds,  one  of  the  king’s  band  of  muficians,  and 
©rganift  of  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  Ludgate,  and  alfo  of  the  cha- 
pel of  St.  John,  at  the  end  of  James-ftreet  near  Bedford-row,  was  a 
celebrated  maftcr  of  the  harpfichord  in  his  time.  He  publifhed  Six 
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fuites  of  leflons  for  the  harpfichord,  in  the  dedication  whereof  to  the 
duchefs  of  Marlborough  he  intimates  that  they  had  been  feen  and  ap« 
proved  by  Bononcini.  He  died  about  the  year  1730, 

Abiell  Whichello  had  been  for  fomc  years  deputy  to  Mr, 
Hart,  who  being  a pluralifi,  had  need  of  an  atTifiant;  after  that  he 
became  organift  of  the  church  of'St.  Edmund  tiie  King,  and  taught 
the  harpfichord  in  fomc  of  the  beft  families  in  the  city.  He  compoftd 
many  fongs,  which  have  been  feparately  printed,  and  a collection  of 
lcflfons  for  the  harpfichord  or  fpinnet,  containing  Almands,  Courants, 
Sarabands,  Airs,  Minuets,  and  Jigs.  He  was  one  of  thofc  matters 
that  ufed  to  frequent  the  concert  of  Britton  the  linall-coal  man,  and 
became  there  acquainted  with  Mr.  John  Hughes,  for  whole  memory 
lie  was  ufed  to  profefs  a fincere  regard.  He  died  about  the  year  174  5. 

John  Robinson,  organift  of  Weflminftcr-abbey,  and  alfo  of  the 
parifh  churches  of  St.  Laurence  Jewry,  and  St.  Magnus,  London  ; 
educated  in  the  royal  chapel  under  Blow,  was  a very  florid  and  ele- 
gant performer  on  the  organ,  infomuch  that  crouds  reforted  to  hear 
him.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  William  Turner,  already 
fpok.cn  of  in  this  volume,  who  as  it  feems,  fung  in  the  opera  of  Nar- 
cilTus  ; and  to  diftinguifh  her  from  Mrs.  Anaflafia  Robinfon,  a 
finger  in  the  fame  opera,  was  called  Mrs.  Turner  Robinfon.  He  had 
a daughter,  who  fung  for  Mr.  Handel  in  Hercules,  and  fomc  other 
of  his  oratorios.  Being  a very  aCtive  and  induflrious  man,  and  high- 
ly celebrated  as  a matter  of  the  harpfichord,  he  was  in  full  employ- 
ment for  many  years  of  his  life  j and  had  a greater  number  of  fcho- 
lars  than  any  one  of  his  time.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  the  year 
1762.  There  is  a good  print  of  him  fitting  at  a harpfichord,  en- 
graved by  Vertue.  , 

Richard  Levkridge,  a young  man  pofiefled  of  a deep  and  firm 
bafs  voice,  became  a very  early  retainer  to  the  theatres.  In  Dryden's 
tragedy  of  the  Indian  Queen  he  performed  the  part  of  Ifmeron,  a 
conjurer,  and  in  it  fung  that  fine  fong  * Ye  twice  ten  hundred  deities,’ 
compofed  by  Purcell  on  purpofe  for  him.  He  alfo  fung  in  the  opera 
of  ArGnoe,  compofed  by  Clayton  ; and  afterwards  in  Camilla,  Rofa- 
mond,  Thomyris,  and  Love’s  Triumph.  When  the  opera  came  to 
be  entirely  Italian,  the  bafs  parts  were  fung  by  fingers  of  that  coun- 
try, of  whom  Bofchi  was  one  of  the  firft ; and  Leveridge  became  a 
finger  at  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields  playhoufe,  under  Rich,  where  he  made 
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himfelf  very  ufeful  by  performing  fuch  characters  as  Pluto,  Fauftus, 
Merlin,  or,  in  Ihort  any  part  in  which  a long  beard  was  necefiary, 
in  the  pantomimes  and  other  exhibitions  of  that  kind,  of  which  Rich 
was  the  contriver.  Mr.  Galliard,  who  made  the  mufic  to  the  bed 
of  thefe  entertainments,  compofed  many  fongs  purpofely  for  him, 
and  one  in  particular  in  the  Necromancer,  or  Harlequin  Dr.  Fauftus, 
which  Leveridge  valued  himfelf  much  upon  finging,  * Arifc  ye  fub- 
* tie  forms  that  fport.'  He  had  a talent  both  for  poetical  and  mufi- 
cal  compofition  ; the  firft  he  manifeded  by  fundry  fongs  of  the  jovial 
kind,  made  to  well-known  airs  j the  latter  by  the  fongs  in  the  play 
of  the  Ifland  Princefs,  altered  by  Motteux,  which  have  great  merit, 
and  various  others.  Though  he  had  been  a performer  in  the  opera 
at  the  fame  time  with  Nicolino  and  Valentini,  he  had  no  notion  of 
grace  or  elegance  in  finging  j it  was  all  drength  and  compafs  j and 
at  one  time,  viz.  in  the  jrear  1730,  he  thought  his  voice  fo  good, 
that  he  offered,  for  a wager  of  a hundred  guineas,  to  ftng  a bafs  fong 
with  any  man  in  England. 

About  the  year  1726  he  opened  a coffee-houfe  in  Tavidock-dreet, 
Covent-Gardcn,  and  publiflied  a collection  of  his  fongs  in  two  pocket 
volumes,  neatly  engraved.  In  Rowe’s  edition  of  Shakefpeare  the 
mufic  in  the  fecond  aCt  of  Macbeth  is  faid  to  be  fet  by  Leveridge  j 
and  perhaps  we  are  to  underdand  that  the  red  of  the  fongs  in  that 
tragedy  were  alfo  fet  by  him  : But  whether  that  editor  did  not  mif- 
take  the  mufic  of  Matthew  Lock  for  Leveridge,  may  deferve  enquiry. 
Being  a man  of  rather  coarfe  manners,  and  able  to  drink  a great  deal, 
he  was  by  fome  thought  a good  companion.  The  humour  of  his 
fongs,  and  indeed  of  his  convcrfation,  confided  in  exhortations  to 
defpife  riches  and  the  means  of  attaining  them  j to  drown  care  by 
drinking ; to  enjoy  the  prefent  hour,  and  to  fet  reflection  and  death 
at  defiance.  With  fuch  a difpofition  as  this,  Leveridge  could  not  fail 
to  be  a welcome  vifitor  at  all  clubs  and  aflemblies,  where  the  avowed 
purpofe  of  meeting  was  an  oblivion  of  care;  and  being  ever  ready  to 
contribute  to  the  promotion  of  focial  mirth,  he  made  himfelf  many 
friends,  from  whole  bounty  he  derived  all  the  comforts  that  in  an  ex- 
treme old  age  he  was  capable  of  enjoying.  A phyfician  in  the  city 
procured  from  a number  of  perfons  an  annual  contribution  for  his 
fupport,  which  he  continued  to  receive  till  about  feven  years  ago, 
when  he  died,  having  nearly  attained  the  age  of  ninety. 
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HARRY  CAREY. 


Henry  Carey  was  a man  of  a facetious  temper,  refembling  Le- 
veridge  in  many  refpedts.  He  was  a mufician  by  profefiion,  and  one 
of  the  lower  order  of  poets  ; his  firft  preceptor  in  mufic  was  Olaus 
Wefteinfon  Linnert,  a German  j he  received  fome  further  inftruc- 
tions  from  Rofeingravej  and,  laftly,  was  in  fome  fort  a difciple  of 
Geminiani*:  But  with  all  the  advantages  he  might  be  fuppoled  to. 
have  derived  from  thefe  inllruftors,  the  extent  of  his  abilities  l'ecms  to 
have  been  the  compofition  of  a ballad  air,  or  at  mod  a little  cantata, 
to  which  he  was  juft  able  to  fet  a bafs.  Being  thus  flenderly  accom- 
* Sec  bis  Poems,  edit.  1729,  pages  118,  in,  113.. 
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plilhed  in  his  art,  his  chief  employment  was  teaching  at  boarding- 
fchools,  and  among  people  of  middling  rank  in  private  families. 
Though  he  had  but  little  (kill  in  mufic,  he  had  a prolific  invention, 
and  very  early  in  his  life  diftinguifhed  himfclf  by  the  compofition  of 
fongs,  being  the  author  both  of  the  words  and  the  mufic : One  of 
thel'e,  beginning  * Of  all  the  girls  that  are  fo  fmart,’  he  fet  to  an 
air  fo  very  pretty,  and  withal  fo  original,  that  it  was  fung  by  every 
body.  The  fubjedt  of  it  is  the  love  of  an  apprentice  for  a young 
girl  in  the  lowed  fiation  of  life,  and,  as  the  author  relates,  was 
founded  on  a real  incident;  and,  mean  as  the  fubjedt  may  appear, 
Carey  relates  that  Mr.  Addifon  was  pleafed  with  that  natural  cafe  and 
fimplicity  of  fentiment  which  didinguilhes  the  ballad,  and  more  than 
once  vouchfafed  to  commend  it. 

With  a fmall  dock  of  reputation  thus  acquired,  Carey  continued  to 
exercife  his  talent  in  poetry  and  mufic.  He  published,  in  the  year 
1720,  a little  colledlion  of  poems,  and,  in  1732,  fix  Cantatas,  writ- 
ten and  compofed  by  himfelf ; he  alfo  compofed  fundry  fongs  for 
modern  comedies,  particularly  thofe  in  the  Provoked  Hufband,  and 
thereby  commenced  a relation  to  the  theatres ; foon  after  which  he 
wrote  a farce  called  the  Contrivances,  in  which  were  feveral  little 
fongs  to  very  pretty  airs  of  his  own  compofition  : He  alfo  made  two 
or  three  little  dramas  for  Goodman's-fields  theatre,  which  were  very 
favourably  received.  In  1729  he  publidied,  by  fubfeription,  his  poems 
much  enlarged,  with  the  addition  of  one  entitled  “ Namby  Pamby;’* 
the  occafion  of  it  was  as  follows:  Ambrofe  Phillips  being  in  Ireland 
at  the  time  when  lord  Carteret  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  wrote 
a poem  on  his  daughter,  lady  Georgina,  now  the  dowager  lady  Cow- 
per,  then  in  the  cradle ; in  fuch  a kind  of  meafure,  and  with  fuch 
infantine  fentiments,  as  were  a fair  fubjedl  for  ridicule  : Carey  laid 
hold  of  this,  and  wrote  a poem,  in  which  all  the  fongs  of  children  at 
play  are  wittily  introduced,  and  called  it  by  a name  which  children 
might  be  fuppofed  to  call  the  author,  wbofe  name  was  Ambrofe, 
Namby  Pamby.  Carey’s  talent  lay  in  humour  and  unmalevolent 
fatirc ; in  ridicule  of  the  rant  and  bombaft  of  modern  tragedies  he 
wrote  one,  to  which  he  gave  the  ftrange  title  of  Chrononhoton- 
thologos,  a£led,  in  1734,  at  the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket, 
of  which  it  is  the  lead  praife  to  fay  that  no  one  can  read  it  and  pre- 
ferve  a ferious  countenance  ; he  alfo  wrote  a farce  called  the  Honeft 
Yorkfliireman } two  interludes,  the  one  called  Nancy,  or  the  Parting 
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Lovers,  the  other  Thomas  ami  Sally;  and  two  Serious  operas,  viz, 
Amelia,  fet  to  mufic  by  Mr.  John  Frederick  Lampe  ; and  Tetaminta, 
fet  by  Mr.  John  Christopher  Smith. 

Carey  was  an  Englishman,  and  entertained  an  excufable  partiality 
for  his  country  and  countrymen  ; in  confcquence  whereof  lie  had  an 
un  Surmountable  aversion  to  the  Italian  opera  and  the  fingers  in  it ; 
■which  throughout  his  poems,  and  in  Some  of  his  mufical  compofi- 
tions,  he  has  taken  care  to  exprefs.  Farther,  in  purfuanceof  a hint 
in  a little  book  called  * The  Touchstone,  or  historical,  critical,  poli- 

* tical,  philofophical,  and  theological  ElTays  on  the  reigning  diver- 

* fions  of  the  town,’  duod.  177.8,  written  by  the  late  Mr.  James 
Ralph,  he  wrote  a burlefque  opera  on  the  fubjedt  of  the  Dragon  of 
W antley,  and  gave  it  to  a friend  of  his,  the  abovementioned  Mr.  John 
Frederick  Lampe,  a native  of  Saxony,  but  who  had  been  Some  years 
in  England,  to  fet  to  mulic;  Lampe  undertook  it,  and  did  Such  juf- 
tice  to  the  work,  that  it  may  be  Said  to  be  the  trueSt  burlefque  of  the 
Italian  opera  that  was  ever  reprefented,  at  leaf!  in  this  country.  Ca- 
rey wrote  a Sequel  to  it,  entitled  the  Dragonefs,  which  Lampe  alfo 
fet,  and  is  in  no  refpedt  inferior  to  the  Dragon  of  Wantley. 

As  the  qualities  that  Carey  wa6  endowed  with  were  Such  as  render- 
ed him  an  entertaining  companion,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  Should  be, 
as  he  frequently  was,  in  ftreights.  He  had  experienced  the  bounty 
of  his  friends  by  their  rcadinefs  to  afljft  him  with  little  fubferiptions 
to  the  works  by  him  from  time  to  time  published.  Encouraged  by 
thefe,  he  republished,  in  1740,  all  the  Songs  he  had  ever  compofed, 
in  a collection  entitled  ' The  Mufical  Century,  in  one  hundred  Eng- 

* liSh  Ballads  on  various  fubjedts  and  occasions,  adapted  to  Several 

* characters  and  incidents  in  human  life,  and  calculated  for  innocent 

* convention,  mirth,  and  instruction.’  In  1743  he  published  his 
dramatic  works  in  a Small  quarto  volume,  and  as  well  to  this  as  his 
collection  of  longs,  was  favoured  with  a numerous  Subscription. 

With  all  his  mirth  and  good  humour,  Carey  Seems  to  have  been 
at  times  deeply  afteCted  with  the  malevolence  of  Some  of  his  own 
profeflion,  who,  for  reafons  that  no  one  can  guefs  at,  were  his  ene- 
mies : It  is  true  that  in  fomc  of  his  poems  he  manifests  a contempt 
for  them,  but  it  is  eafy  to  difeover  that  it  is  diSTembled.  Unable  to 
refill  the  Shafts  of  envy,  and  labouring  under  the  preffure  of  his  cir- 
cumstances, about  the  year  1744,  in  a fit  of  defperation  he  laid 
violent  hands  on  himfclf,  and  at  his  houfc  in  Warner- Street,  Cold- 
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Bath  fields,  put  a period  to  a life  which  had  been  led  without  re- 
proach. 

As  a mufician  Carey  fee  ms  to  have  been  one  of  the  firft  of  the  low- 
eft  rank  ; and  as  a poet,  the  hft.of  that  clafs  of  which  D’Urfey  was 
the  firft,  with  this  difference,  that  in  all  the  longs  and  poems  writ- 
ten by  him  011  wine,  love,  and  fuch  kind  of  fubjetfts,  he  feems  to 
have  manifefted  an  inviolable  regard  for  decency  and  good  manners. 

Henry  Holcombe  was  a finger  in  the  operaat  its  firft  introduce 
tion  into  this  country.  In  that  of  Camilla  he  performed  the  part 
of  Preneftoj  and  being  very  young  at  the  time,  is  in  the  printed 
copy  of  the  mufic  called  the  boy.  In  Rofamond  he  did  the  page, 
and  is  called  by  his  name.  lie  continued  not  long  after  a finger  on 
the  ftage,  but  took  to  the  profefiion  of  a harpfichord  mailer,  and 
taught  in  the  families  of  fome  of  the  chief  citizens  of  London.  One, 
and  but  one  fong  of  his  compoGtion,  ‘ Happy  hours  all  hours  ex- 
* celling,'  is  printed  in  the  Mufical  Mifccllany,  the  words  whereof 
were  written  by  Dr.  Harris,  a diflenting  teacher,  minirter  to  a con- 
gregation in  Carter-lane.  Mr.  Holcombe  alfo  let  to  mufic  the  fong 
of  Arno’s  Vale,  written  by  Charles  earl  of  Middlefex,  afterwards 
duke  of  Dorfet,  and  addreffed  to  a favourite  of  his.  Signora  Mufco- 
vita,  a finger,  on  occafion  of  the  death,  in  the  year  1737,  of  John 
Gallon,  the  laft  duke  of  Tufcany  of  the  houfe  of  Medici,  it  is  print- 
ed in  a collc&ion  of  twelve  fongs  fet  by  Mr.  Holcombe,  and  publilh- 
ed  by  hitnfelf  a few  years  before  his  death,  which  happened  about 
the  year  1750. 


CHAP.  X. 

John  Ernest  Galliard  was  the  fon  of  a perruquier,  and  a na- 
tive of  Zell  i he  was  born  in  or  about  the  year  1687,  and  received 
his  inftrudtions  in  the  praifticeof  mufical  compofition  from  Farinclli, 
the  direftor  of  the  concerts  at  Hanover,  and  of  Steffani  *,  who  was 

• See  the  printed  catalogue  of  his  mufic,  in  which  lot  65  of  the  manuferipts,  is  thus 
defetibed  : * Mr.  Galliard’s  Grit  lefTons  for  compofition  under  the  tuition  of  Sig.  Farinclli 
• and  Abbate  Steffani,  at  the  age  of  15  or  16,  in  1702  and  in  a manufeript  collection 
of  many  of  his  compofitions  is  a Sonata  for  a hautboy  and  two  baflbont,  with  this  note 
in  his  own  hand-writing,  ‘ Jaij  fait  cet  Air  a Hannover,  qne  Jaij  Jotte  ala  Serenade  de 
* Monfieur  Farinclli  cc  22me  Juin  1704.’ 
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refident  there  in  another  capacity.  After  he  had  finifhed  his  dudie* 
he  applied  himl’eif  to  the  practice  of  the.  hautboy  ind  the  flute,  which 
latter  indrument  was  then  the  recreation  of  well-bred  gentlemen  j. 
and  was  taken  into  the  fcrvice  of  prince  George  of  Denmark,  who 
appointed  him  one  of  his  chamber  mufic.  Upon  the  marriage  of  the 
prince  with  the  lady,  afterwards  queen  Anne,  Galliard  came  over  to 
England  j at  that  time  Baptid  Draghi,  who  had  been  her  madcr,  was 
chapel-mader  to  the  queen  dowager  Catherine,  the  relict  of  Charles  II. 
at  Snmerfet-houfe,  but  upon  her  death  this  place  became  a fmccurc, 
and  Draghi  dying  foon  after  her,  it  was  bellowed  on  Mr.  Galliard. 

It  appears  by  his  own  manufeript  collection  of  his  works,  in  which 
he  has  carefully  noted  down  the  times  and  occadons  of  his  feveral 
compofitions,  that  Mr.  Galliard  was  much  about  the  court ; and 
many  of  them  are  there  faid  to  have  been  made  at  Richmond  and 
Windfor,  the  places  of  the  royal  refidence.  He  compofed  a Te 
Deum  and  Jubilate,  and  three  anthems  performed  at  St.  Paul’s  and 
at  the  royal  chapel  at  St.  James's,  upon  thankfgivings  for  victories 
obtained  in  the  courfe  of  the  war*  ; and  was  in  general  edeemed  an 
elegant  and  judicious  compofer. 

The  merits  of  Mr.  Galliard,  together  with  his  intereft  at  court, 
afforded  rcafon  at  one  time  to  fuppofc  that  he  would  have  bad  the 
direction  of  the  mulical  performances  in  this  kingdom ; but  he  was 
not  able  to  dand  in  competition  with  either  Bononcini  or  Handel, 
and  wifely  declined  it.  Nevcrthelefs,  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
qued  of  his  friend  Mr.  John  Hughes,  he  fet  to  mufic  his  opera  of  Ca- 
iypfo  and  Telemachus,  which  in  the  year  1712  was  performed  at  the 
Haymarket  theatre;  the  fingers  were  Signora  Margarita,  Signora 
Manina,  Mrs.  Barbier,  Mrs.  Pcarfon,  and  Mr.  Leveridge.  Notwith- 
Banding  the  goodnefs  both  of  the  poetry  and  the  mufic,  and  that  Ni- 
colini  himfelf  had  the  generofity  to  applaud  it,  the  friends  of  the  Ita- 
lian opera  formed  a refolution  to  condemn  it ; fo  that  it  was  repre- 
fented  under  the  greated  difeouragements ; but  fome  years  afterward^ 
it  was  revived  with  better  fuccefs  at  Lincoln’s- Inn  fields. 

As  Mr.  Galliard  led  a retired  and  dudious  life,  and  had  little  inter- 
courfe  with  the  mufical  world,  there  will  be  but  little  occafion  to 

• The  words  of  thefe  (everally  are,  ‘ I will  magnify  thee,  O Lord,’  * O Lord  God  of 
* hells,’  and  ‘ I am  well  pleated.’ 
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mention  him  hereafter,  wherefore  the  particulars  relating  to  him  are 
here  collefted  in  one  point  of  view. 

From  the  time  of  Mr.  Handel’s  final  fettlement  in  this  kingdom, 
he  was  occsfionally  the  author  of  many  elegant  compofitions,  parti- 
cularly fix  Cantatas,  live  of  them  written  by  Mr.  John  Hughes,  and 
the  fixth  by  Mr.  Congreve  j to  the  firft  itnpreffion  of  this  work  is  a 
preface,  containing  fundry  curious  particulars  relpefting  this  fpecies 
of  mnfical  compofition ; Three  otherCantatas  written  by  Mr.  Hughes, 
and  printed  in  his  works  j Six  Solos  for  the  flute,  with  a thorough- 
bafs  j Six  Solos  for  the  violoncello  or  bafloon,  compofed  at  the  re- 
queftof  one  Kennedy,  a fine  player  on  the  bafloon,  and  by  him  often 
performed  in  public.  He  alio  kt  to  mufic,  and  publifhed  by  fub- 
fcription  in  1728,  the  Morning  Hymn  of  Adam  and  Eve,  taken 
from  the  fifth  book  of  theParadife  Loft  j and  in  1742  publiftied  a 
tranflation  of  Tofi’s  ‘ Opinion}  de'  Cantori  antichi  e modern},’  with 
the  title  of'  Obfervations  on  the  Florid  Song,  or  Sentiments  on  the 

* ancient  and  modern  fingers.*  Of  the  merits  of  this  tranflation  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  account  herein  before  given  of  Pier  Francefco 
Tofi*. 

But  his  principal  employment  for  a feries  of  years  was  compofing 
for  the  ftage.  He  ftt  to  mufic  an  opera  of  one  aft,  called  Pan  and 
Syrinx,  written  by  Mr.  Lewis  Theobald,  and  performed  at  Lincoln's- 
Inn-fieldsin  1717  : And  in  virtue  of  his  engagements  with  Mr.  Rich, 
was  doomed  to  the  talk  of  compofing  the  mufic  to  foch  entertain- 
ments as  that  gentleman  from  time  to  time  thought  proper  to  fet  be- 
fore the  public  at  his  theatre  in  Lincoln's-Inn-fields,  and  afterwards 
at  that  of  Covent-Garden,  confiding  of  a ft  range  conjunftion  of  opera 

• Mr.  Galiiard,  though  a foreigner,  had  attained  to  fuch  a degree  of  proficiency  in  the 
Engltfh  language,  as  to  be  able  to  write  it  corre&Jy  ; but  he  was  not  enough  acquainted 
with  the  niceties  of  ir  to  know  that  we  have  no  term  that  anfwers  to  the  appellative  Canto 
figurato,  and  confequently  that  that  of  the  florid  long  could  convey  to  an  Englishman 
fcarcc  any  other  idea  than  of  the  fongof  a bird,  the  nightingale  for  inflancc,  and  it  hap- 
pened accordingly  that  upon  the  publication  of  his  tranflation  men  wondered  what  was 
meant  by  the  term.  Mr.  Gulliard  hat  ill  unrated  his  author  by  Motes  of  his  own,  which 
are  curious  and  entertaining  ; and  it  it  upon  theufe  of  certain  phrafes  and  peculiar  mode* 
of  expreffion,  common  to  the  tranflation  of  the  Abbe  Raguenet’s  Parallel,  publifhed  in 
1709,  with  the  title  of  ‘ A Comparifon  between  the  French  and  kalian  Mufick  and  Ope- 
‘ ras,  with  Remarks,’  and  this  of  Tofi’s  book,  that  we  found  a conjrflntc  that  Mr.  Gal- 
liard  was  the  tranflator  of  both,  and  alfo  the  author  of  ‘ A Critical  Difcourfe  upon  Operas 

• in  England,  and  a means  propofed  for  their  Improvement,’  printed  at  the  end  of  the  tran- 
flation of  the  Parallel. 
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and  pantomime,  the  higheft  and  lowed  fpecics  of  dramatic  reprefen- 
tation  : Thofe  of  Mr.  Galliard's  compofition,  as  far  as  can  now  be 
collected,  were  Jupiter  and  Europa ; the  Necromancer,  or  Harlequin 
DoCtor  Fauftus  j the  Loves  of  Pluto  and  Proferpine,  with  the  Birth 
of  Harlequin  ; Apollo  and  Daphne,  or  the  Burgomafter  tricked.  One 
of  the  lad  of  his  works  of  this  kind  was  the  mufic  to  an  entertainment 
called  the  Royal  Chace  or  Merlin's  Cave,  in  which  is  that  famous 
fong  ' With  early  horn,’  by  the  finging  whereof,  for  fome  hundred 
nights,  Mr.  Beard  firft  recommended  himfelf  to  the  public.  He  alfo 
compofed  the  mufic  for  the  tragedy  of  Oedipus,  which  had  before 
been  fet  by  Purcell.  This  was  never  printed,  but  is  in  the  library  of 
the  Academy  of  ancient  Mufic.  Mr.  Galliard  was  a great  contribu- 
tor by  fongs  of  his  compofition  to  the  Mufical  Mifcellany,  in  fix  vo- 
lumes, printed  by  Watts,  and  mentioned  in  a preceding  page.  He 
alfo  publidied,  about  174s,  in  a feparate  volume,  twelve  fongs  com- 
pofed by  him  at  fundry  times. 

A letter  from  Mr.  Galliard  to  Mr,  John  Hughes  is  printed  in  the 
preface  to  Mr.  Hughes’s  Poems  in  two  volumes,  duodecimo,  publifh- 
ed  in  the  year  1735. 

About  the  year  1745  he  had  aconcert  for  his  benefit  at  Lincoln’s- 
Inn-fields  theatre,  in  which  were  performed  the  choruffes  to  Sheffield 
duke  of  Buckingham’s  two  tragedies  of  Brutus  and  Julius  Carfar,  fet 
to  mufic  by  Mr.  Galliard,  and  an  inftrumental  piece  for  twenty- four 
bafioons,  and  four  double  bafies. 

Mr.  Galliard  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1749,  leaving  be- 
hind him  a final],  but  very  curious  collection  of  mufic,  containing, 
among  other  things,  a great  number  of  fcores  of  valuable  compofi- 
tions  in  his  own  hand-writing,  which  has  been  infpeCtedfor  thepur- 
pofe  of  compiling  this  article ; and  an  Italian  opera  of  his  compofi- 
tion, not  quite  completed,  entitled  • Orefte  e Pilade,  overo  la  Forza 
* dell’  Amicizia.'  This  collection,  together  with  his  infiruments,  was 
fold  by  auction  at  Mr.  Preftage’s,  a few  months  after  his  deceafe. 

The  following  duet  in  the  hymn  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  inferred  as  a 
fpecimcn  of  that  natural  and  elegant  ftyle  which  diftinguiffics  the 
cornpofitions  of  this  ingenious  matter. 
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John  Christopher  Pepusch,  one  of  the  greateft  theoretic  tnu- 
licians  of  the  modern  times,  was  born  at  Berlin  about  the  year  1667. 
His  father,  a minifter  of  a protcftant  congregation-  in  that  city,  dif- 
covering  in  him  an  early  propenfity  to  mufic,  employed  at  the  fame 
time  two  different  matters  to  inftrudt  him,  the  one  in  the  theory,  the 
other  in  the  practice  of  the  fciencc  5 the  former  of  thefe  was 

Klingcnberg,  the  fon  of  Gottlieb  Klingenberg,  componift 
and  organift  of  the  churches  of  St.  James  and  St.  John,  at  Stettin  in 

Pome- 
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Pomerania,  the  latter,  one  Groffe,  a Saxon,  and  an  exceeding  fine 
performer  on  the  organ  *. 

Under  the  care  of  thefe  two  matters  Pepufch  continued  but  the 
Riort  fpace  of  one  year,  the  ttrait  circumrtances  of  his  father  not  af- 
fording him  the  means  of  farther  inttrudtion  ; but  labouring  incef- 
fantly  at  his  ttudies,  he  profited  fo  greatly  under  them,  that  he  ac- 
quired an  early  reputation  for  his  fkill  and  performance ; for  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  was  fent  for  to  court,  and  by  accompanying  one 
of  the  ladies  who  fung  before  the  queen,  fo  recommended  himf’clf, 
that  he  was  immediately  appointed  to  teach  the  prince,  the  father  of 
the  prefent  king  of  Pruffia,  on  the  harpfichord,  and  that  very  day 
gave  him  a lelTon. 

Encouraged  by  a patronage  fo  honotyable,  Pepufch  profecuted  his 
Rudies  with  unremitted  diligence ; nor  were  his  purfuits  confined  to 
that  kind  of  knowledge,  which  is  fufficient  for  a practical  compofer. 
He  had  an  inquifitive  difpofition,  that  led  him  to  invettigate  the  princi- 
ples of  his  art  j and  being  competently  fkilled  in  the  learned  languages, 
he  applied  himfclf  to  the  Rudy  of  the  ancient  Greek  writers,  and  ac- 
quired the  character  of  a deep  theorift  in  mufic.  He  continued  at  Ber- 
lin a profeffor  of  mufic,  and  in  thefcrviceof  the  court,  till  about  the 
thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  when,  being  in  the  royal  palace,  he  became 
an  eye-witnefs  of  a LraufaCtion  which  determined  him  to  quit  the 
country  of  his  nativity  : An  officer  in  the  fervice  of  his  Pruflian  ma- 
jefiy  had  at  a levee  made  ufe  of  fome  expreflion  which  fo  exafperated 
the  king,  that  he  ordered  the  offender  into  immediate  cufiody,  and, 
without  a trial,  or  any  other  judicial  proceeding,  his  head  was 
Rruck  off.  Mr.  Pepufch,  who  was  prefent,  conceived  the  life  of 
every  fubjeCt  fo  precarious  in  a country  where  in  the  punifhment  of 
offences  the  forms  of  public  juftice  were  difpenfed  with,  that  he  de- 
termined to  abandon  it,  and  put  himfelf  under  the  protection  of  a 
government  founded  on  better  principles. 

In  purfuancc  of  this  refolution  he  quilted  Berlin,  and  arriv- 
ing in  England  about  the  year  1700,  was  retained  as  a performer 
at  Drury-lane.  It  is  probable  that  he  affified  in  fitting  the  operas  for 
the  Rage  that  were  performed  there,  for  in  that  of  Thomyris  is  an 

* Probably  Sevcrus  Grofle  of  Hildelheim,  a biflioprick  in  the  circle  of  Lower  S.ntony. 
He  was  organift  of  the  cathedral  church  at  Groningen,  a town  fituate  in  the  principality 
«f  Haibcrftadt. 

• addi- 
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additional  fong  of  his  compofition,  to  the  words  * How  bleft  is  a 
• foldier.’ 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  he  forbore  not  to  profecute  his  pri- 
vate ftudies,  and  thefe  led  him  to  an  enquiry  into  the  mufic  of  the 
ancients,  and  the  perufal  of  the  Greek  writers,  in  which  he  per- 
fided  fo  inflexibly,  that  he  arrived  at  a greater  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cient fyftem,  than  perhaps  any  theorift  fince  the  time  of  Salinas  j and 
at  length  entertained  an  opinion  that  the  fciencc,  indead  of  improv- 
ing, had  for  many  years  been  degenerating,  and  that  what  is  now 
known  of  it,  either  in  principle  or  pradice,  bears  little  proportion  to 
that  which  is  loft.  Neverthelefs  this  perfuafion  wrought  not  fo 
upon  his  mind,  as  to  prevent  him  from  the  exercife  of  his  inventive 
faculty,  nor  of  directing  his  ftudies  to  that  kind  of  compofition  which 
was  beft  fuited  to  gratify  the  public  ear,  as  appears  by  the  works 
published  by  him  at  different  times. 

It  is  well  known  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  ftate  of 
dramatic  muGc  was  very  low ; and  of  the  opera  in  particular,  that  it 
was  fcarce  able  to  ftand  its  ground  againft  the  ridicule  of  Mr.  Addi- 
fon,  and  other  writers  in  the  Spedator.  Neverthelefs  there  were  fo 
many  who  affeded  to  difeover  charms  in  the  Italian  mufic,  particu- 
larly that  novel  fpecies  of  it,  Recitative,  as  gave  great  encouragement 
to  the  compofers  of  the  time  to  ftudy  it : Trufting  to  this  difpofition 
in  its  favour,  Mr.  Pepufch  fet  to  mufic  fix  Cantatas  for  a voice  and 
inflruments,  the  words  whereof  were  written  by  Mr.  John  Hughes; 
arid  afterwards  fix  others  by  different  authors.  The  fcveral  compo- 
fitions  contained  in  thefe  two  colledions  are  evidently  in  thrftyle  of 
the  Italian  opera,  as  confiding  of  airs  intermixed  with  recitative ; and 
he  mud  be  but  very  moderately  (killed  in  mufic  who  cannot  difeover 
between  them  and  the  cantatas  of  Alefiandro  Scarlatti  a very  near  re* 
femblance.  They  were  received  with  as  much  applaufe  as  the  no- 
velty of  this  kind  of  mufic  could  well  entitle  them  to;  but  the  re.- 
membrancc  of  this  work  exifts  only  in  the  cantata  * See  from  the  fi- 
* lent  grove,'  which  is  yet  heard  with  delight. 

The  abilities  of  Pepufch  as  a pradical  compofer  were  not  likely  to 
become  a fource  of  wealth  to  him  ; his  mufic  was  corred,  but  it 
wanted  variety  of  modulation;  befides  which  Mr.  Handel  had  got- 
ten poflfeflion  of  the  public  ear,  and  the  whole  kingdom  were  form- 
ing their  tafte  for  harmony  and  melody  by  the  ftandard  of  his  com* 

pofitions. 
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pofitions.  Pepufch,  who  foon  became  fenfible  of  this,  wifely  be- 
took himfelf  to  another  courfe,  and  became  a teacher  of  mufic, 
not  the  pradicc  of  any  particular  infirumcnt,  but  mufic  in  the  ftridt 
fenfe  of  the  word,  that  is  to  fay,  the  principles  of  harmony  and  the 
fcienceof  pradlical  compofition  ; and  this  not  to  children  or  novices, 
but  in  very  many  instances  to  profeiTors  of  mufic  themfclves.  * 

In  the  year  1713,  at  the  fame  time  with  Croft,  Mr.  Pepufch  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  do&or  in  mufic  in  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford *,  and  continued  to  profecutc  his  ftudies  with  great  afiiduity. 

Having  taken  upon  himfelf  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  mufic,  and  the 
art  of  compofition,  he  reverted  to  the  fyftem  of  Guido,  and  revived 
the  praflice  of  folmifation  by  the  hexachords,  which  for  almoft  a cen- 
tury had  been  difufed  in  favour  of  a method  far  lefs  certain  and  perfedt, 
viz.  that  in  which  only  the  fyllables  sol,  la,  mi,  fa,  were  ufed-|-. 

His  manner  of  inculcating  the  precepts  ofmufical  compofition,  and 
the  method  he  took  with  his  pupils  to  form  their  Ryle,  was  fomc- 
what  fingular : From  the  time  that  the  works  of  Corelli  firrt  became 
known  to  the  public,  he  entertained  a mod  exalted  opinion  of  their 
merit  j and  conceiving  that  they  contained  the  perfection  of  melody 
and  harmony,  he  formed  a kind  of  mufical  code,  confiding  of  rules 
extracted  from  the  works  of  this  his  favourite  author  ; and  the  exer- 

* To  a (Tift  in  the  performance  of  the  exercife  for  his  degree,  he  took  from  London 
many  of  the  performers  from  the  theatres,  and  had  concerts  in  the  city  for  his  benefit, 
which  was  cenfured  as  a very  unacadcmical  prnlticc,  and  unwarranted  by  any  precedent. 

His  conduit  in  this  refpclt  being  contrafted  with  that  of  Croft,  whofe  exercife  was  per- 
formed by  fingers  from  the  chapel  royal,  and  who  declined  all  pecuniary  emoluments  on 
the  occalion,  gave  great  offence  to  the  univerfity. 

t Touching  the  fyllables  ufed  in  folmifation,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  remark  that  they 
were  orginally  fix,  ut.  Re,  mi.  fa,  sol,  la.  See  vol.  I.  page  424,  et  feq.  The  Ita- 
lians finding  the  fyllable  UT  rather  difficult  to  pronounce,  rejected  it,  and  inftcad  of 
it,  made  ufe  of  do  ; and  we  find  it  adopted  in  the  Armonia  Grcgoriana  of  Gerolamo 
Cantone,  publiflied  in  1678.  Some  years  before  this,  that  is  to  fay,  upon  the  Reitera- 
tion, when  the  mailers  throughout  this  kingdom  were  employed  in  training  up  children 
for  cathedral  fci  vice,  which  had  been  abolifhed  in  the  time  of  the  ufurpation,  they,  as 
thinking  it  more  cafv,  introduced  a practice  of  folfa-ing  by  the  tetrachords,  ufing  only  the 
fyllables  sol,  la,  mi,  fa;  which  method  Ur.  Wallis  has  followed  in  the  fevctal  exam- 
ples by  him  given  in  his  Appendix  to  Ptolemy ; but  It  having  been  found  in  fomc  ref- 
pelts  lefs  true  and  certain  than  the  former.  Dr.  Pepufch  revived  the  practice  of  folmil'u- 
tion  by  the  hcxachotds  ; which  at  firft  appeared  fo  difficult,  that  few  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  learn  it.  Sranefby,  the  flute-maker,  a very  ingenious  man,  in  the  year  1736,  de- 
clared that  bcfidcs  Dr  Pepufch  he  never  met  with  but  one  perfun  who  could  folia  by  the 
hexachords,  namely  Mr.  John  Grano,  the  author  of  fundry  Trumpet-tunes,  and  a cele- 
brated performer  on  that  inftrument.  Since  that  time  the  boys  of  St.  Paul's  choir  have 
been  taught  to  do  it  with  great  facility. 
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cifes  which  he  enjoined  his  difciples  were  divifions  on,  and  harmonies 
adapted  to,  bafles  fele&ed  from  his  works. 

In  the  courfe  of  his  ftudics  Dr.  Pepufch  had  difeovered  the  error 
of  thofe,  who  teemed  to  refolve  the  efficacy  of  mulic  and  its  influence 
on  the  human  mind  folely  into  novelty  j he  faw  with  concern  perfons 
who  made  pretenfions  to  great  ikiil  in  the  fcience,  treat  with  indif- 
ference and  contempt  the  muficof  the  preceding  century  { and  being 
himfelf  perfuaded  of  its  fuperior  excellence,  he  laboured  to  retrieve 
and  exhibit  it  to  public  view.  To  this  end,  about  the  year  1710,  he 
concerted  with  fome  of  the  mo(l  eminent  matters  then  living,  and  a 
number  of  gentlemen  diftinguiffied  for  their  performance  on  various 
inftruments,  the  plan  of  an  academy  for  the  practice  of  ancient  vocal 
and  inftrumental  mufic.  The  origin  of  this  inftitution  has  already 
been  fpoken  of ; the  farther  hiftory  of  it  is  referved  for  another  part 
of  this  work. 

About  the  year  1712,  the  duke  of  Chandois  having  built  himfelf  a 
houfe  near  Edgware  in  Middlefex,  which  he  named  Cannons,  in  pur- 
fuance  of  a plan  which  he  had  formed  of  living  in  a ftate  of  regal 
magnificence  *,  determined  on  having  divine  fervice  performed  in  his 

* The  very  fliort  period  th.n  intervened  between  the  time  of  the  erc&ion  and  demo'i- 
tion  of  that  fabric,  Cannons,  affords  an  example  of  the  inability  of  human  grandeur  that 
hiftory  can  hardly  parallel. 

James  Bridges,  duke  of  Chandois,  was  paymaftcr  of  the  forces  during  queen  Anne’s 
war  ; and  having  accumulated  an  immenfe  fum  of  money,  determined  on  the  building 
of  two  magnificent  boufes,  the  one  for  a town,  the  other  for  a country  rcfidence  ••  For 
the  fituation  of  the  former  he  made  choice  of  Cavendilh  fquare,  but  proceeded  no  farther 
in  that  defign  than  the  building  of  two  pavilions,  which  are  the  two  noufes  at  the  extre- 
mities of  the  north  fide  of  that  quadrangle,  and  may  be  diftinguilhed  by  the  fimilarity  of 
their  form,  and  the  roofs,  which  are  fomewhat  lingular.  For  the  feite  of  his  country 
houfe,  the  place  he  firft  fixed  on  was  a little  weft  of  Brentford,  about  half  a mile  north  of 
the  great  road,  and  on  the  right  hand  fide  of  the  lane  where  lord  Holdernefle’s  houfe  now 
(lands ; and  there  are  yet  remaining  the  (lone  piers  for  the  gates,  and  fome  other  erections, 
which  mark  the  very  fpot  fixed  on ; but  upon  ibmedifagreemem  with  Charles,  duke  of  So- 
merfet,  who  did  not  choofethat  in  his  manor  of  Sion  a manlion  fhould  he  creeled  that  was 
likely  to  vie  with  Sion-houfe  itfclf,  the  duke  of  Chandois  changed  his  intention,  and 
went  to  Edgware  in  the  county  of  Middlefex,  from  which  place  he  had  married  his  du- 
chcfs,  and  there  creeled  that  fplcndid  edifice,  which  for  a few  years  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Cannons  Three  architects  were  employed  in  the  defign  of  it,  namely  Gibbs, 
James,  of  Greenwich,  and  one  Sheppard,  who  had  been  a plaifterer,  but  having  built  in 
and  about  Grofvenor-fquarc  with  fome  fucccfs,  profefled  himfelf  an  architect,  and  defign- 
ed  Goodman’s-fields  theatre,  and  after  that  Covent-Gardcn.  The  fabric,  the  coflly  fur- 
niture, and  the  mode  of  living  at  this  place,  fubjcctcd  the  owner  of  it  to  the  ccnfure  of 
Mr.  Pope,  who  has  been  pretty  free  in  pronouncing,  that,  unlcfs  for  vain  cxpcnce  and  in- 
elegant profufion,  the  duke  had  no  taftc  at  all ; he  might  have  included  in  the  exception 
bis  grace's  taftc  for  mufic,  of  which  he  gave  the  bell  proofs ; hut  panegyric  and  fatire  fort 
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chapel,  with  all  thf  aids  that  could  be  derived  from  vocal  and  inftru- 
mental  muCc  : To  this  end  he  retained  fome  of  the  mod  celebrated 
performers  of  both  kinds,  and  engaged  the  greateft  mailers  of  the  time 
to  compofe  anthems  and  fervices  with  inllrumental  accompanyments, 
after  the  manner  of  thofe  performed  in  the  churches  of  Italy.  It  is 
well  known  that  Mr.  Handel’s  anthems,  to  the  number  of  near  twen- 
ty, were  madedor  the  duke's  chapel.  It  is  alfo  certain  that  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  fervices  performed  there  were  for  the  mod  part  the 
compofitions  of  Dr.  Pepufch  j many  of  thefe,  among  which  is  a very 
fine  Magnificat,  as  alfo  fome  anthems  compofed  by  him  at  the  requeft 
of  the  duke,  are  now  in  the  library  of  the  Academy  of  ancient  Mu- 
fic,  and  aremccafionally  performed  in  that  fociety. 

About  the  year  17*2  Signora  Margarita  deTPine  having  quitted 
the  fiage  with  a large  fum  of  money.  Dr.  Pepufch  married  her,  and 
went  to  refidc  in  Bofwell-court,  Carcy-ftreet.  Her  mother  alfo  lived 
with  him.  The  houfe  where  they  dwelt  was  fufficicntly  noted  by  a 
parrot,  which  was  ufed  to  be  fet  out  at  the  window,  and  had  been 
taught  to  ling  the  air  ‘ Non  e fi  vago  ebello,’  in  Julius  Caefar.  The 
farther  particulars  refpeding  Dr.  Pepufch  are  referred  to  a future 
page. 

but  ill  together.  It  may  be  laid  that  Mr.  Pope,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Aaron  Hill, 
has  denied  that  his  Epiflle  on  Talle  is  a fatire  on  the  duke  of  Chandois  (but  how  far  he  may  ‘ 
be  credited,  they  only  can  judge  who  are  able  to  point  out,  who  but  his  Grace  is  meant  by 
Lord  Timon.  Mr.  Pope  had  the  comfort  to  fee  the  caufeof  his  uneafinefs  removed  in  the 
change  of  the  duke's  circumflanccs,  occafioned  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  year  1720,  which 
in  a fiiort  lime  obfeured  the  fplendor  of  Cannons  ; and  had  he  lived  to  the  year  1 747,  he 
might  have  enjoyed  the  plcafure  of  feeing  this  magnificent  (trufture,  which  coll  2 00, cool, 
creeling  and  furnifhing,  fold  at  fuch  a price,  as  afforded  the  purchafer  a temptation  to 
pull  it  down,  and  difpofc  of  the  materials  in  lots,  one  of  which,  namely,  the  marble  flair- 
r cafe,  was  bought  by  the  late  earl  of  Chefteifield  for  his  houfe  uear  Hyde  park,  and  is 
now  there. 

Of  the  order  and  ceconomy  of  his  grace’s  expenditure  it  is  not  fo  difficult  to  judge,  as 
of  the  proportion  which  it  bore  to  his  fortune  j this  however  is  certain,  that  when  the 
plan  of  living  at  Cannons  was  originally  concerted,  the  utmofl  abilities  of  human  pru- 
dence were  exerted  to  guard  againll  ptofufion.  One  of  the  ablefl  accomptants  in  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Watts,  mailer  of  the  academy  in  Little  Tower- flreet,  was  employed  by  the 
duke  to  draw  a plan  which  afeertained,  and  by  infpedlion  declared,  the  total  .of  a year’s, 
a month’s,  a week's,  and  even  a day’s  expenditure.  The  fcheme  wasengraved  on  a very 
large  copper  plate  ; and  thofe  who  have  fecn  impreffioni  from  it,  pronounce  it  a very  ex- 
traordinary effort  of  occonomical  wifdom. 
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IN  the  year  1715  was  publifhed  • Hiftoire  dc  la  Mufique,  et  de  fes 
• EfFets,  depuis  fon  Originc  jufqu’  a prefent.’  The  editor  of  this 
work  was  Bonnet,  paymafter  of  the  falaries  of  the  lords  of 

the  parliament  of  Paris,  who  finding  among  the  manuferipts  of  his 
uncle  the  Abbe  Bourdelot,  and  alfo  among  thofe  of  his  own  brother 
Bonnet  Bourdelot,  phyfician  to  the  king  of  France,  certain  memoirs 
on  the  fubjedt  of  mufic,  was  induced  to  publifh  them  *.  The  firft 
edition  of  the  book,  and  which  was  printed  in  1705,  feems  to  con- 
tain only  fo  much  as  was  written  by  the  Abbd,  but  a later,  printed 
in  1715,  and  at  Amftcrdam  in  1725,  extends  it  to  four  volumes,  and 
comprehends  the  papers  of  Bonnet  Bourdelot. 

The  author  begins  his  hiftory  with  an  account  of  the  invention  of 
the  lyre  by  Mercury,  and  the  eflablifhment  of  a fyflem  by  Pythago- 
ras, founded  on  a divifion  of  the  monochord.  The  relation  which 
he  gives  is  taken  chiefly  from  Boetius,  and  needs  not  here  to  be  re- 
peated. In  tracing  the  fubfequent  improvements  by  Gregory  the 
Great,  Guido  Aretinus,  and  De  Muris,  he  agrees  in  general  with 
other  writers. 

• Of  the  authors  that  cite  this  book,  fome,  not  advening  to  the  circtimflanccs  of  its 
publication,  refer  to  it  as  the  work  of  Bonnet,  who  was  in  truth  but  the  editor. 

It 
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It  is  to  be  obferved  that  this  work  is  written  in  a very  defultory 
manner,  by  no  means  containing  a regular  deduction  of  the  hiftory 
of  the  feience  : All  the  ufe  therefore  that  will  be  here  made  of  it, 
will  be  to  give  from  it  fuch  particulars  refpeding  mufic  as  are  worth 
noticing,  and  are  not  to  be  found  elfewhere,  and  of  thefe  there  are 
many. 

In  delivering  the  fentiments  of  the  ancient  philofophers,  poets, 
and  muficians,  touching  the  ufc  of  mufic,  and  itseffeds  on  the  pafilons, 
the  author  takes  occafion  to  mention  the  marriage  of  our  Henry  VIII. 
with  Anne  Boleyn,  who,  he  fays,  and  cites  Mcxeray  for  his  purpofe, 
could  ling  and  dance  too  well  to  be  wife  or  (laid,  of  which  the  king 
was  well  convinced  when  he  difeovered  an  intrigue  between  her  and 
Mark  Smeton,  one  of  her  muficians*.  He  cites  from  the  memoirs 
of  the  Abbe  Vitorio  Siry,  a relation  that  queen  Elizabeth  of  England, 
in  the  hour  of  her  departure,  ordered  her  muficians  into  her  cham- 
ber, and  died  hearing  them  : And  fays  that  he  had  been  informed  by 
a friend  of  his,  one  of  the  attendants  on  the  prince  of  Orange,  after- 
wards king  William  III.  that  in  the  year  1688,  the  prince  being  then 
at  the  Hague,  and,  as  it  may  be  fuppofed,  deeply  engaged  in  refledions 
on  the  critical  fituation  of  his  affairs  at  that  time,  had  three  choice 
muficians  to  play  to  him  whenever  he  was  difpofed  to  be  melancholy 
or  over  thoughtful. 

Another  infiance,  and  that  a very  affeding  one,  of  the  power  of 
mufic  to  afluage  grief,  he  cites  from  the  life  of  the  emperor  Juftinian 
to  this  effed  : Ricimer,  king  of  the  Vandals-}-,  having  been  defeated 
in  a great  battle  by  Belifarius,  was  confirained  to  fly  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  was  there  with  his  army  inverted  by  him.  Overwhelmed 
with  grief,  he  made  to  the  general  this  moving  requeft  : • Send  me,’ 
fays  he,  ‘ a loaf  of  bread,  left  I perifh  with  hunger;  a fpunge  to  dry 

* up  my  tears ; and  a mufical  inftrument  to  confole  me  under  my 

* afflidions.' 

* <5f  this  fuppofed  intrigue  Burnet  has  given  the  circumftances,  which  amount  to  no 
more,  than  l hut  Smeton  was  ufed  to  play  on  the  virginals  to  the  queen ; that  one  day  (land- 
ing in  a window  of  her  apartment,  very  penfive,  (he  alkcd  him  why  he  was  fo  fsd;  he  faid 
it  was  no  matter.  She  anfwercd,  ‘ You  mult  not  expect  I fhould  (peak  to  you  as  if  you 

* were  a nobleman,  finceyou  are  an  inferior  perfon.’  • No,  no,  Madam,’  fayshe,  • a look 
‘ fu dices  me.’  Vide  Burn.  Hid.  Reform,  vol.  I.  page  iqq. 

t The  author  feems  to  have  miftaken  this  name  (or  Gilimer,  one  of  the  nephews  of 
Gcnferic,  king  of  the  Vandals,  who  claimed  to  be  fucceflor  to  his  uncle.  Judinian  en- 
gaged in  a war  with  him  in  behalf  of  Yldericus,  another  nephew  of  Genferic,  and  a com- 
petitor for  his  crown,  and  drove  Gilimer  into  the  mountains  of  Numidia.  Of  fuch  a per- 
fon  as  KRimcr  we  meet  wRh  no  mention  in  the  hifloty  of  thofc  times. 
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Other  particulars  refpefting  mufic  in  general  occur  in  this  order. 
The  ancient  chronicles  of  France  mention  that  Cherebcrt,  king  of 
Paris,  about  the  year  562,  married  fuccefiively  two  of  the  maids  of 
honour  of  his  queen  Ingoberge ; their  names  were  Meroflede  and 
Marcouefe,  his  inducement  to  it  being  that  they  were  both  fine 
fingers  *.  Dagobcrt,  king  of  France,  in  the  year  630  divorced  his 
queen  Gomatrude  upon  pretence  of  barrennefs,  and  married  Nan- 
tilde,  a nun,  and  a fine  finger.  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  in  hia 
expedition  to  England  had  fingers  at  the  head  of  his  army.  Francis  I. 
king  of  France  had  mufic  both  for  his  chamber  and  his  chapel : The 
muficians  of  his  chapel  followed  him  to  Milan,  and,  jointly  with 
thofc  of  pope  Leo  X.  fung  high  mafs,  in  the  year  1515,  at  Bologna. 
Great  numbers  of  Italian  muficians  followed  Catherine  de  Medicis 
into  France,  upon  her  marriage  with  Henry  II.  and  raifed  an  emu- 
lation among  the  French,  which  contributed  greatly  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  mufic.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  king  of  France* 
Jean-Antoine  de  Ba'if  eftablifhed  an  academy  of  mufic  in  his  houfe, 
to  which  the  king  reforted  once  a week,  andaffifted  at  it  in  his  own 
perfon,  as  did  alfo  his  fucceffor  Henry  III.  till  the  civil  wars  of 
France  obliged  Ba'if  to  break  op  the  academy.  At  this  time  Euftache 
du  Corroys,  a native  of  Beauvais,  was  chapel-mafler  to  Charles  IX. 
who  dying,  he  was  continued  in  his  employment  by  his  fucceffor  -f. 
In  the  year  1580,  Baltzarina,  an  Italian,  afterwards  called  Beau- 
joyeux,  came  into  France  with  a band  of  violins,  and  was  made  firft 
valet  de  chambre  to  the  queen.  He  was  efteemed  the  fineft  per- 
former on  the  violin  then  in  Europe.  Lewis  XIII.  of  France  is  faid 
to  have  compofed  a book  of  airs  J.  In  1630  a mufician  named  Du. 
Manoir,  a fine  performer  on  the  violin,  was  by  letters  patent  ap- 
pointed King  of  the  Violins,  with  power  to  licence  performers  on 
that  inftrument  in  all  the  provinces  in  France.  In  16S4,  cardinal 
Mazarine  having  fent  for  muficians  from  Italy,  entertained  the  court 
at  the  Louvre  with  a reprefentation  of  an  Italian  opera ; the  fubjedt 
of  it  was  the  amours  of  Hercules : Lully  compofed  the  Entrees,  and 
thereby  gave  proofs  of  his  genius  fot  mufic.  In  1660  Lambert, 

• Cherebcrt  had  by  his  queen  Ingoberge,  a daughter,  named  Bertha,  who  was  married  to 
Ethclbert,  king  of  Kent,  and  greatly  favoured  the  arrival  of  Auftin  the  monk,  when  he. 
came  to  teach  the  Chriftian  religion. 

f Some  coinpofitions  of  his  arc  to  be  found  both  in  the  French  and  the  Latin  work  of 
Merfennus. 

t This  may  be  true,  for  fee  an  air  of  his  compoGtion  in  vol.  IV.  page  213. 
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matter  of  the  king’s  muGc,  brought  finging  to  perfection  in  France, 
by  introducing  the  (hake,  and  other  graces,  to  which  the  French  till 
his  time  were  ftrangers.  In  1669  the  king  granted  to  Cambert  his 
letters  patent  for  an  opera,  he  having  a ttiort  time  before  fet  to  ma- 
fic a paftoral  of  Perrin,  which  was  reprefented  at  Vincennes  with  great 
apphufe  : The  dialogues  in  the  operas  performed  under  the  direction 
of  Cambert,  were  compofed  by  Lambert,  Martin,  Pordigal,  Boifiet, 
and  himfelf,  and  were  the  models  after  which  the  French  recitative 
was  formed.  Lewis  XIV.  underttood  muttc  in  perfection  ; he  was 
alfo  the  beft  dancer  in  his  court  j cardinal  Mazarine  fent  to  Italy  for 
a matter  to  teach  him  the  guitar,  and  in  eighteen  months  the  king 
excelled  his  matter.  All  the  foreign  embafiadors  at  the  court  of 
France  allowed  that  the  mufic  of  the  king’s  chapel,  as  alfo  of  his 
chamber,  excelled  that  of  any  prince  in  Europe.  Few  nations  have 
a greater  paflion  for  mufic  than  the  Spaniards;  there  are  few  of  them 
that  do  not  play  on  the  guitar,  and  with  this  inftrument  at  night  they 
ferenade  their  miftreffes  : At  Madrid,  and  in  other  cities  of  Spain  it 
is  common  to  meet  in  the  ftreets,  young  men  equipped  with  a guitar 
and  a dark  lanthorn,  who  taking  their  ttation  under  the  windows, 
ling,  and  accompany  themfclves  on  their  inftrument  ; and  there  is 
fcarce  an  artificer  or  labourer  in  any  of  the  cities  or  principal  towns, 
who  when  his  work  is  over  does  not  go  to  fomc  of  the  public  places 
and  entertain  himfelf  with  his  guitar : Neverthelefs  few  Spaniards  are 
compofers  of  mufic  ; their  operas  are  Italian,  and  the  performers 
come  chiefly  from  Milan,  Naples,  or  Venice.  Upon  the  marriage 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  Charles  II.  with  Mademoifelle  d’Orlcans,  fun- 
dry  operas  of  Lully  were  reprefented  at  Madrid,  but  the  Spaniards 
were  but  little  pleafed  with  them.  The  emperor  Charles  V.  was  a 
great  lover  and  judge  of  mufic.  Guerreno,  the  beft  mufician  in  all 
Spain,  compofed  motets,  and,  with  a licence  which  fome  great  maf- 
ters  have  at  times  ufed,  had  made  free  with  the  compofitions  of 
others;  this  the  emperor  difeovered,  although  none  of  the  muficians 
of  his  court  were  able  to  do  it.  The  court  of  Vienna  was  the  laft: 
that  admitted  the  Italian  mufic:  Upon  the  marriage  of  the  emperor 
Leopold  in  the  year  1660,  an  Italian  opera  was  reprefented  ; the  fub- 
jedt  was  the  ttory  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  ; and  fince  that  time  the 
emperor’s  muficians  have  been  Italians.  The  marquis  Santinclla, 
an  excellent  mufician,  compofed  five  or  fix  Italian  operas,  one  where- 
of was  reprefented  at  the  emperor’s  own  expence,  and  tfas  therefore 
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entitled  Opera  Regia.  Scarlatti  compofed  an  opera  for  the  birth- 
day of  the  eledtoral  prince  of  Bavaria  j the  fubjett  of  it  was  * The 

* Triumph  of  Bavaria  over  Hcrefy.’  The  Englilh  are  faid  to  owe 
their  mufic  to  the  French,  for  in  1668  Cambert  left  France,  and 
went  into  England,  and  at  London  performed  his  opera  of  Fomone ; 
but  although  he  was  favoured  by  the  king,  he  was  envied  by  the 
Englilh  muficians,  envy  being  infeparable  from  merit.  Some  Eng- 
lishmen had  compofed  mufic  to  operas  in  their  own  language,  but 
thefc  not  Succeeding,  the  Italian  opera  has  taken  place  in  that  king- 
dom. Some  years  ago  certain  French  muficians  attempted  an  -opera 
at  London,  which  was  well  received  by  the  audience  j but  the  Eng- 
lilh muficians  being  determined  to  interrupt  the  performance,  began 
a quarrel,  in  which  five  or  fix  were  killed  on  one  fide  or  the  other, 
and  the  Survivors  of  the  French  muficians  went  back  to  their  own 
country  ♦.  In  England  are  concerts  at  all  the  places  reforted  to 
for  the  benefit  of  mineral  waters.  The  king  of  England’s  band  of 
mufic  is  either  good  or  otherwile,  accordingly  as  he  cares  for  the  ex- 
pence of  it.  That  of  James  II.  was  very  indifferent,  for  this  reafon, 
that  the  king  chofe  rather  to  employ  his  Superfluous  money  in  cha- 
rity than  in  mufic. 

Thefeand  other  particulars  contained  in  the  firft  tome  of  this  work, 
make  the  whole  of  thehiftory  of  mufic,  as  given  by  the  author;  the 
remainder  of  it  has  not  the  leaft  pretence  to  that  chara&er,  it  being 
a miscellaneous  colledion  of  differtations,  dialogues,  difeourfes,  and 
reflations  on  the  fubjeft  of  mufic,  without  the  lead  regard  to  the  or- 
der and  courfe  of  hiftorical  narration.  Many  of  thofe  it  is  to  be  fuf- 
poted  are  not  the  work  of  the  author,  feeing  that  the  fecond  tome 
begins  with,  and  contains  the  whole  of  the  * Comparaifon  delaMu- 

* fique  Italienne  et  de  la  Mufique  Fran^ifc,’  written  by  Monf.  de  la 
Vieuvillede  Frencufe,  in  anfwer  to  the  * Paralele  des  Italiens  et  des 

* Franfois,’  &c.  and  mentioned  in  a preceding  page  of  this  volume. 

The  firft  of  thefe  detached  pieces,  and  which  makes  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  the  firft  tome  of  the  * Hiftoire  de  la  Mufique  et  de  fes 

* Effcts,’  is  entitled  * Differtation  fur  le  bon  Gout  de  la  Mufique  d'ita- 

• Of  this  quarrel  no  mention  is  made  in  any  of  the  accounts  extant  of  the  Englifh 
drama,  nor  any  traces  of  it  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  the  news-papers  of  the  time,  which 
we  allow  to  comprehend  all  that  interval  between  the  firft  publication  of  tbe  Gazette  in 
king  Charles  the  Second’s  reign  and  tbe  year  1715,  when  the  book  now  citing  was  firft 
publithed. 
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‘ lie,  de  la  MuGque  Franfoilc,  & fur  les  Opera.’  It  begins  with  a 
remark  that  the  admirers  of  the  Italian  mufic  are  a fmall  fedt  of  demi- 
fijavans  in  the  art,  notwithftanding  they  are  perfons  of  condition,  and 
that  they  ablblutely  condemn  the  French  mufic  as  infipid.  But  that 
there  is  another  party  more  deeply  (killed  in  the  fcicnce,  who  are 
faithful  to  their  country,  and  cannot  without  indignation  fuffer  that 
the  French  mulic  fhould  be  defpifed;  and  thefc  look  upon  the  Ita- 
lian mufic  as  wild,  capricious,  and  contrary  to  the  rules  of  art.  Be- 
tween thefe  two  parties  the  author  profeffes  to  be  a moderator  : Of 
his  impartiality  a judgment  may  be  formed  from  the  following  fenti- 
ments.  The  harmony  of  the  Italian  muficians  is  learned,  efpecially 
in-  their  Cantatas  and  Sonatas  j but  the  ftyle  of  the  French  is  more 
natural : Befides  that  the  French  performers  exceed  the  Italians  in 
point  of  execution.  The  mufic  of  the  Italians  is  like  Gothic  archi- 
tedlure,  abounding  with  ornaments  that  obfeure  the  work.  The 
Italians  exprefs  all  the  paflions  alike ; their  fymphonies  are  but  echos 
of  the  fong.  They  change  the  key  too  frequently,  and  repeat  the 
fame  paflages  too  often.  Their  Cantatas  are  fit  only  for  the  cham- 
'ber,  and  their  Sonatas  of  two  parts  Ihould  be  played  by  one  violin 
only.  Their  thorough-bafifes  doubled  and  chorded,  and  their  Ar- 
peggios  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  ignorant  ; and  they  are  like  dull 
thrown  into  the  eyes  of  men  to  prevent  their  feeing  ; with  a deal 
more  to  the  fame  purpofe.  He  fays  that  the  Abbe  de  la  Louettc 
made  certain  compofitions  for  a concert  at  Rome,  performed  at  the 
palace  of  the  princefs  Colonna  in  1689,  which  were  fo  difficult  to 
execute,  that  the  famous  Francifci  was  twice  out  in  playing  them  ; 
from  hence  he  fays  it  appears  that  the  Italian  performers  are  not  in- 
fallible when  they  attempt  to  play  or  fing  at  fight. 

In  the  thirteenth  and  laft  chapter  of  the  * Hiftoirela  MuGque  etde 
4 fes  Effets/  that  is  to  fay,  the  hiftory  of  mufic  properly  fo  called, 
the  author  treats  of  the  fenfibility  of  fome  animals,  and  of  the  effedts 
of  mufic  upon  many  of  them.  He  fays  that  being  in  Holland  in  the 
year  1688,  he  went  to  fee  a villa  of  Milord  Portland,  and  was  flruck 
with  the  fight  of  a very  handfome  gallery  in  his  great  liable.  4 At 

* firft,’  fays  he,  4 I concluded  it  was  for  the  grooms  to  lye  in,  but 
4 the  mafler  of  the  horfe  told  me  that  it  was  to  give  a concert  to  the 

* horfes  once  a week  to  chdar  them,  which  they  did,  and  the  horfes 

* feemed  to  be  greatly  delighted  therewith.’  He  fays  that  naturalifts 
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obferve  that  hinds  arc  fo  ravifhed  with  the  found  of  a fine  voice,  that 
they  will  lye  down  to  hearken  to  it  with  the  more  attention  j and 
that  fome  of  them  are  fo  enraptured  with  mufic,  as  to  fufFer  them- 
felvcs  frequently  to  be  taken  without  refiftance*.  It  is  not  uncommon, 
lie  adds,  to  fee  nightingales,  at  the  time  of  their  making  love,  aiTem- 
blc  thcmfelvcs  in  a wood  when  they  hear  the  found  of  inftruments, 
or  the  finging  of  a fine  voice,  which  they  will  anfwer  by  warbling 
with  fo  much  violence,  as  often  to  fall  down  expiring  at  the  feet  of 
the  performer ; and  as  a proof  of  this  fa£l,  he  relates  that  in  the 
month  of  May  the  people  of  Paris  go  to  play  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuillcries  upon  lutes  and  guitars,  and  that  the  nightingales  and  linnets 
there  will  perch  upon  the  necks  of  the  inftruments,  and  liflen  with 
great  attention  and  delight. 

The  fccond  tome  begins  with,  and  contains  the  whole  of  the  Com- 
paraifon  de  la  Mufiquc  Italienne  et  dc  la  MuGque  Franfoife,  with  a 
letter  of  the  author  to  one  of  his  friends  on  the  fame  fubjedl. 

The  third  tome  contains  a letter  to  a lady  on  the  fubjeft  of  mufic 
and  the  French  opera,  with  fome  fongs  adapted  to  well-known  airs 
in  the  French  operas;  and  a paftoral  drama  entitled  L’lnnoccnte. 
This  is  followed  by  fevcral  dialogues  on  mufic  in  general,  containing 
many  curious  particulars  refpeding  the  French  muficians,  more  par- 
ticularly Lully,  of  which  a due  ufe  has  been  made  in  the  memoir 
herein  before  inferted  of  that  mufician. 

In  tome  IV.  the  author  re-alTumes  the  ftyle  of  hiftory,  interfperf- 
ing  a variety  of  obfervations,  upon  church- mufic,  on  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a mailer  of  mufic,  and  on  mufic  in  general ; and  relates  that 
Henry  II.  of  France  fung  with  the  chanters  of  his  chapel,  as  did  alfo 
Charles  IX.  who,  as  Brantomc  aflorts,  fung  his  part  very  well  ; and 
for  an  encouragement  to  the  ftudy  and  practice  of  church-mufic, 
founded  the  fchool  of  St.  Innocent.  He  adds  that  Henry  III.  alfo 
fung,  and  that  both  he  and  his  predecrfi'or  Henry  II.  were  compofers 
of  mufic. 

The  reft  of  this  tome  is  taken  up  with  an  examen  of  the  Italians 
tnd  French  with  refpctft  to  the  muficof  each  : And  herein  the  author 

• That  horfes  arc  fallible  of  the  cffcfls  of  mufic  is  remarked  by  the  duke  of  Newcaf- 
»!e  in  his  treatife  of  Horfemanlhip  ; and  that  deer  are  rendered  tame  by  it,  is  no  left  con- 
fidently alTcited  : Playford  relates  that  he  f.iw  a held  of  (lags,  twenty  in  number,  who 
were  drawn  by  the  found  of  a bagpipe  and  a violin,  from  Yorkfhirc  to  Hampton -Court, 
Sec  vol.  III.  page  117,  in  not. 
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takes  occafi'on  to  obfcrve  on  the  liberty  which  Tome  of  the  Italian 
muficians  have  aflamed  in  the  compofition  of  motets,  to  alter  the 
words  of  the  vulgatc  tranflation  j and  of  this  he  gives  as  an  indance 
a motet  of  Cariflimi,  ‘ PeccaviDomine,'  &c.  in  which  he  feverely  cen- 
fures  him  for  the  ufe  of  the  word  Culpas,  though  he  allows  the  motet 
to  be  a beautiful  one.  Again  he  remarks  that  the  Italian  muficians 
feldom  regard  the  expreffion  of  the  words ; as  an  indance  whereof  lie 
refers  to  the  Judicium  Salomonis  of  this  author,  upon  which  he  ob- 
lerves,  that  the  fetting  of  the  word  Difcernere,  in  the  prayer  of  Solo- 
mon, is  (hocking,  as  containing  a melody  in  which  all  the  chords 
are  taken,  which  he  condemns  as  a puerile  effort.  Neverthelefs  he 
commends  very  highly  other  parts  of  this  compofition,  particularly 
the  chidings  of  the  two  mothers  ; and  above  all  the  dignity  and  ma- 
jedy.  with  which  Solomon  is  made  to  pronounce  his  decree.  The 
author  adds,  that  this  compofition  is  the  fined  of  Cariffimi’s  works 
that  he  had  ever  fee n ; and  that  he  looks  upon  this  mufician  as  the 
lead  unworthy  adverfary  whom  the  Italians  have  to  oppofe  Lully. 

He  obftrves  that,  for  want  of  attention,  the  expreffion  of  a particu- 
lar word  in  mufic  may  become  ridiculous,  and  may  even  be  a bur- 
Jefque  of  the  fentiment.  And  to  this  purpofe  he  relates  the  follow- 
ing dory  : ‘ In  1680  or  82,  when  Dumont  died,  and  Robert  retired, 

* indead  of  the  two  maders  of  mufic  which  the  king  had  at  his  cha- 

* pel,  he  chofe  to  have  four ; and  to  the  end  that  thefe  places  fliould 

* be  filled  by  muficians  that  were  worthy  of  them,  he  Cent  into  the 

* provinces  a circular  letter,  by  which  all  the  maders  at  cathedrals 
‘ were  invited  to  Verfailles,  in  order  to  give  proofs  of  their  feveral 

* abilities.  Among  many  that  offered  thcmfclves  was  Le  Sueur,  cha- 

* pel-mader  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Rouen,  a man  of  a 

* happy  and  fruitful  genius,  one  who  had  a very  good  knowledge  of 

* the  Latin  tongue,  and  merited  this  pod  as  well  as  any.  As  he  had 

* no  great  patrons,  he  endeavoured  to  recommend  himfclf  by  the 

* performance  of  a dudied  compofition,  previous  to  that  which  was 

* to  be  the  ted  of  his  abilities : To  that  end  he  prepared  a piece  to 

* be  fung  one  day  at  the  king’s  mafs  : It  was  the  feventieth  pfaltn 
“ Qui  habitat  in  adjutorio,’’  &c  *.  an  admirable  one,  and  equal  to  the 

* text ; and  the  king  and  all  his  court  heard  it  with  great  attention. 

* This  is  a miftake  of  the  author,  the  pfalm  is  the  ninetieth  in  the  Vulgatc,  and  the 
ninety. firft  in  our  tranflation. 
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* At  the  fevcnth  verfe,  “ Cadent  a latere  tuo,"  &c.  Le  Sueur  had  re- 

* prefented  the  tailing,  fignified  by  the  word  Cadent,  by  a chorus  in 

* fugue,  which  made  a rumbling  through  feven  or  eight  notes  defeend- 

* ing  j and  when  the  deep  baffes  had  run  over  the  noifyodtave,  reft- 

* ing  upon  the  lad  note,  there  was  no  auditor  but  mull  be  fuppofed, 

* according  to  Lc  Sueur,  whom  this  invention  had  charmed,  to  have 

* reprefented  to  himfelf  the  idea  of  a man  rolling  down  ftairs,  and 

* falling  with  great  violence  to  the  bottom.  This  defeription  ftruck 
' but  too  much  one  of  the  courtiers,  who,  upon  hearing  the  rum- 

* blings  of  the  fugue,  at  one  of  thofc  Ca-a-a-dents,  cried  out, 
“ There  is  fomebody  dotvn  that  will  never  get  up  again.”  This 

* pleafantry  difturbed  the  gravity  and  the  filencc  of  the  whole  affem- 

* bly.  The  king  laughed  at  it,  and  the  reft  appeared  to  wait  only 

* for  permiflion  to  fccond  him.  A long  uninterrupted  hearty  laugh 
‘ enfued,  at  the  end  whereof  the  king  made  a fign  with  his  hand, 
‘ and  the  mufic  went  on.  At  the  tenth  verfe,  “ Et  flagellum  non 
“ appropinquabit,”  &c.  poor  Le  Sueur,  whofe  misfortune  was  that 

* of  not  having  exalted  himfelf  above  thofe  puerilities,  had  fet  a new 

* fugue  upon  the  word  Flagellum,  in  notes  that  reprefented  the  lafli- 

* ing  of  fcourges,  and  that  in  fo  lively  a manner,  that  a hearer  mull 
‘ have  thought  himfelf  in  the  midft  of  fifty  Capuchins,  who  were 

* whipping  each  other  with  all  their  might.  “ Alas  1”  cried  another 

* courtier,  tired  with  .this  hurly  burly,  “ thefe  people  have  been 
" (courging  each  other  fo  long,  that  they  muft  be  all  in  blood.”  The 

* king  was  again  taken  with  a fit  of  laughter,  which  foon  became 

* general.  The  piece  was  finiflied,  and  Le  Sueur  was  in  hopes  that 

* the  exceptionable  paflages  in  it  would  have  been  forgot.  The  time 

* of  trial  drawing  on,  the  candidates  were  (hut  up  in  a houfe,  and 
4 for  five  or  fix  days  maintained  at  the  king’s  cxpencc,  but  un- 

* der  a ftri&  command  that  none  of  them  fhould  be  permitted  to 

* communicate  with  any  perfon.  Each  tried  his  utmoft  efforts', 
4 upon  a pfalm  appointed  for  the  competition,  which  was  the  thirty— 

* firft, 44  Bead  quorum  remiffae  funt,”  &c.  But  as  foon  as  thofe  of  the 
4 chapel  began  to  fing  the  work  of  Le  Sueur,  inftead  of  attending  to 
4 the  beauties  of  the  cotnpofition,  the  courtiers  recalling  to  mind  the 

* idea  of  the  two  obnoxious  paflages  in  his  former  mafter-piece,  and 
1 the  jefts  paffed  thereupon,  cried  out,  44  This  is  the  Ca-a-a-dent,” 

* and  a general  laughter  enfued:  The confequcnce  was,  that  Colafle, 
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4 La  Lande,  Minoret,  and  Coupillet  were  chofen ; the  three  firft 
4 worthy  without  a doubt,  of  this  pod,  the  lad  not  *j  and  Le  Sueur 
4 returned  home  melancholy  to  his  houfe,  to  execute  in  the  choir  of 
4 his  church  an  excellent  44  Beati  quorum,”  which  no  one  would 
4 hear  at  Verfaillcs,  though  it  received  a thoufand  applaufes  at  Rouen. 
4 This  adventure,  which  Le  Sueur  after  recounted  with  a very  lively 
4 refentment  againft  the  court,  had  neverthelefs  fo  well  cured  him  of 
4 trifling  and  falfe  expreflion,  that  he  paffed  over  almoft  to  the  oppo- 
4 fite  extreme.  He  threw  all  his  old  mufic  into  the  Are,  fine  and 
4 pleafing  as  it  was ; and,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  compofed 
4 new  upon  every  occafion,  fober  even  to  drynefs.’ 

Throughout  his  book  the  author  takes  every  occafion  that  offers  to 
cenfure  the  practice  of  fugue ; and,  taking  advantage  of  the  dory 
above  related,  he  fays  that  although  in  their  church-mufic,  and  in 
their  opera,  fugues  are  the  delight  of  the  Italians,  they  are  tirefome, 
and  in  church-mufic  improper } for  that  there  are  few  paffages  in 
feripture  which  allow  us  to  repeat  them  fo  many  times  as  the  fugue 
would  demand.  It  is  even  difficult,  adds  he,  for  one  to  find  words  in 
the  church-fervice  with  which  thefe  frequent  repetitions  can  agree  : 
As  to  double  fugues,  which  are  made  to  differ  at  the  fame  time,  good 
fenfe  requires  that  they  fhould  be  fung  by  two  choirs. 

He  fays  of  the  profane  mufic  of  France,  that  it  was  originally  too 
intricate  and  elaborate ; but  that  Lully  reformed  it,  and  left  a (Lining 
example  of  that  medium,  which  ought  ever  to  be  preferved  between 
the  extremes  of  fimplicity  and  refinement.  Yet  he  obferves  that  the 
mufic  of  Dumont,  who  flourifhed  before  Lully,  though  his  motets 
were  not  printed  till  1 683,  is  of  an  extreme  fimplicity.  He  farther 
fays  of  this  author,  that  it  was  he  who  brought  in,  or  at  lead  eda- 
blifhed  in  France,  the  ufe  of  continued  baffes ; and  that  the  art  and 
high  (kill  which  appear  in  the  more  modern  compofitions,  have  not 
rendered  thofeof  Dumont  contemptible,  but  that  they  are  yet  bought; 
their  refpedlive  graces  arc  yet  felt ; and  his  dialogue  between  an  angel 
and  a finner,  4 Peccator  ubi  es?’  is  dill  heard  with  pleafure. 

He  fays  that  Defmarets,  author  of  the  fine  opera,  ./Eneas  and  Dido, 
ought  to  be  reckoned  among  the  church  muficians,  it  being  certain 
that  he  compofed  all  that  mufic  which  Coupillet  caufed  to  be  per- 

* For  a rcafon  that  will  be  given  hereafter. 
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formed  j as  a proof  whereof  he  relates  the  following  fad.  ‘ After 

* Coupillet  had  been  named  for  the  king's  chapel,  merely  becaufe 

* Madam  the  Dauphinefs,  whom  Monf.  Boffuet  had  Iblicited,  de- 

* fired  it  j he  foon  became  fenfiblc  of  his  inability  to  difcharge  the 

* duties  of  it,  and  had  recourfe  to  Defmarets,  a young  tnan  then 

* needy  and  unknown.  A bargain  was  made  between  them,  and  dur- 

* ing  ten  or  a dozen  years  Coupillet  held  his  employment  with  repu- 

* tation  and  efteem,  till  upon  breach  of  the  agreement  on  the  part  of 

* Coupillet,  Defmarets  made  a difeovery  of  the  fecrct,  and  Coupil- 

* Jet  retired.’ 

Towards  the  clofe  of  this  work  we  meet  with  a trad,  that  appears 
to  be  an  anfwer  to  a reply  of  the  Abbe  Raguenet  to  the  Comparaifon 
de  la  Mufique  Italienne  et  de  la  Mufique  Fran^oife  ; and  by  this  au- 
thor’s recognition  of  the  Comparaifon,  we  know  it  to  be  the  work  of 
Monf.  de  la  Vi^uville  de  Freneufe.  In  this  anfwer  it  appears  that  the 
applaufes  which  in  the  Parallel  are  given  to  the  Italians,  more  par- 
ticularly Corelli  and  Bononcini,  had  greatly  irritated  him,  and  even 
bereft  him  of  every  fource  of  argument,  excepting  perfonal  reflection. 
Of  Corelli  he  does  but  repeat  the  cenfures  contained  in  the  Compa- 
raifon, but  Bononcini  is  made  the  fubjed  of  a diftind  trad,  entitled 

* Eclairciffement  fur  Buononcini.’  In  this  fenfelefs  libel,  for  it  de- 
ferves  no  better  a name,  the  author  enters  into  an  examination  of  the 
duets  and  cantatas  of  Bononcini,  which  he  fays  have  no  other  fault 
than  that  they  cannot  be  fling  ; which  impolfibility  he  makes  to  arife 
from  the  ufe  of  fugues,  counter-fugues,  and  intervals  but  little  ufed, 
molt  of  them  falfe  and  irregular  j objedions,  he  fays,  which  are 
equally  to  be  made  again!!  the  compofitions  both  of  Corelli  and  Bo- 
noncini. He  then  proceeds  to  examine  a Cantata  of  Bononcini,  as 
he  has  done  a Sonata  of  Corelli,  that  he  may  equally  fatisfy,  as  he 
profeffes  to  do,  the  friends  of  thefe  two  heroes  in  different  kinds  of 
mufic.  To  this  end  he  remarks  on  a cantata  of  Bononcini, ' Arde  il 

* mio  petto  amante  j’  for  the  choice  whereof  he  gives  this  notable 
reafon,  that  it  is  very  Ihort,  and  therefore  one  of  the  beftof  the  many 
which  that  author  had  compofed  : And  after  a great  number  of  idle 
objedions  to  the  expreffion  of  the  poet’s  fentiments,  the  condod  of 
the  melody  and  harmony,  and  the  ufe  of  the  tritone  in  the  recitatives, 
heexpreffes  his  fentiments  in  the  following  modeft  terms:  * Ces  joli, 

* traits  de  Corelli  & de  Buononcini,  dont  vous  etes  enchantez,  cho- 

* quent. 
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4 quent,  renverfent  toutcs  les  regies  & de  la  mufique  & du  bon  fens: 

* on  vous  defie  de  trouver  quio  que  cc  foit  de  pareil  dans  Boeflet,  Lam- 
« bert,  Camus,  dans  tous  les  ouvrages  de  Lulli,  & dans  les  ouvrages  de 

* Campra,  de  Defmarets,  de  M.  des  Touches,  qui  ont  eu  du  fucc£s : 
‘ toute  la  France,  les  gens  de  la  cour,  les  connoiffeurs  ont  jufqu’ici 

* meprifd,  abhorri  de  fi  faufles  beautez.’ 

He  concludes  his  invedtive  with  an  aflcrtion,  that,  let  his  adverfary, 
with  all  his  Ikill  in  mafic,  chufe  any  fonata  of  Corelli,  or  cantata  of 
Bononcini,  and  corredt  it  at  his  pleafure,  he  will  not  be  able  to  ac- 
commodate it  to  the  tafte  of  a Frenchman  } which  afiertion  may  be 
very  true,  and  no  refledlion  on  the  merit  of  either  of  thefe  two 
pcrfons. 

And  laftly,  to  exprefs  his  contempt,  he  exhorts  the  people,  as  it 
feems  is  the  orftom  in  Italy,  to  throw  apples,  medlars,  and  oranges 
at  the  heads  of  fuch  muficians  as  thofe  whom  he  has  fo  freely  cenfured 
jn  the  paffage  above  quoted. 

Traits  du  peuple  en  corroux,  pommes,  neflcs,  oranges, 

Sifflets  de  toute  efpecc  5c  de  toute  grandeur, 

Volez  fur  cc  compofiteur, 

Celebris  fes  louanges. 

No  one  that  refledls  on  this  controverly  can  wonder  that  nothing 
dccifive  is  produced  by  it,  feeing  that  in  quefiionsof  this  kind,  thofe 
of  one  party  generally  reafon  upon  principles  which  are  denied  by 
the  other.  In  fuch  a cafe  there  can  be  no  appeal  but  to  the  general 
fenfe  of  mankind,  which  has  long  determined  the  queftion,  and  given 
to  the  Italian  mufic  that  preference,  which  upon  principles  univer- 
fally  admitted,  is  allowed  to  be  its  due. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  n. 

Baron  de  Astorga  was  eminently  fkilled  in  raulic,  and  a cele- 
brated compofer.  Of  his  hiftory  little  is  known,  fave  that  he  was 
a Sicilian  by  birth,  and  was  at  the  court  of  Vienna  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  where  he  was  greatly  favoured  by  the  emperor  Leo- 
pold, from  whence  it  is  prefumed  he  went  to  Spain  *,  and  had  that 
title  conferred  upon  him,  which,  for  want  of  his  family  name,  is  the 
only  known  defignation  of  him.  He  was  at  Lilbon  fome  time,  and 
after  that  at  Leghorn,  where  being  exceedingly  caretied  by  the  Eng- 
lish merchants  there,  he  was  induced  to  vijGt  Englanj,  and  palled  a 
winter  or  two  in  London,  from  whence  he  went  to  Bohemia  i and 
at  Brellaw,  in  the  year  1726,  compofed  a palloral  intitled  Daphne, 
which  was  performed  there  with  great  applaufe.  He  excelled  alto- 
gether in  vocal  competition  ; his  cantatas  in  particular  are  by  the  Ita- 
lians efteemed  above  all  others.  He  never  travelled  without  a great 
number  of  them,  and,  though  very  (hort-fighted,  was  ufed  to  ting 
them,  accompanying  himfclf  on  the  harpfichord.  The  anonymous 
author  of  Remarks  on  Mr.  Avifon’s  Eflay  on  Mufical  Expreflion,  fays 
that  the  Cantatas  of  the  Baron  d'Aftorga  have  in  general  too  much 
of  that  extravagant  gullo,  which  he  condemns,  at  the  fame  time  that 
he  celebrates  a Stabat  Mater  of  his  as  a competition  to  which  he 
fays  he  fcarcely  ever  met  with  an  equal.  This  hymn,  he  adds,  had 
lately  been  performed  at  Oxford  with  univerfal  approbation.  The 
Academy  of  Ancient  Mufic  are  in  pofieflion  of  it,  and  it  now  fre- 
quently makes  a part  of  their  entertainment  on  Thurfday  evenings. 

• Aftorga  is  a city  in  the  province  of  Leon  in  Spain,  and  a bilhop’s  fee. 
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Antonio  Vivaldi,  Maeftro  de*  Concert!  der  PloOfpitale  della 
Pieta  in  Venetia,  and  Maeftro  di  Capella  da  Camera  to  Philip,  land- 
grave of  Hefle  Darmftadt,  was  a celebrated  compofcr  for  the  violin,, 
as  alfo  a great  mailer  of  that  inftrument.  He  conapofed  Solos,  Sona- 
tas, and  Concertos  t»  a great  number;  but  his  principal  works  are 
his  third  and  eighth  operas ; the  latter  of  thefe  confifts  of  two  books 
of  concertos,  entitled  ' II  Cimento  dell  Armonia  e dell’  Inventione 
but  the  common  name  of  them  is  the  Seafons.  The  plan  of  this 
work  muft  appear  very  ridiculous ; for  the  four  firft  concertos  are  a 
Yol.  V,  U a pre- 
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pretended  paraphrafe,  in  mufical  notes,  of  fo  many  fonnets  on  the 
four  feafons,  wherein  the  author  endeavours,  by  the  force  of  har- 
mony, and  particular  modifications  of  air  and  meafurc,  to  excite 
ideas  correfpondent  with  the  fentiments  of  the  feveral  poems.  The 
fubfequent  compofitions  have  a fimilar  tendency,  but  are  lefs  re* 
/trained ; whether  it  be  that  the  attempt  was  new  and  Angular,  or 
that  thefe  compofitions  are  diftinguiflied  for  their  peculiar  force  and 
energy,  certain  it  is  that  the  Opera  VIII.  is  the  moft  applauded  of 
Vivaldi's  works.  Indeed  the  peculiar  chara&eriftic  of  Vivaldi's  mu- 
fic,  fpeaking  of  his  Concertos,  for  as  to  his  Solos  and  Sonatas,  they  are 
tame  enough,  is,  that  it  is  wild  and  irregular ; and  in  fome  infiances  it 
feems  to  have  been  his  ftudy  that  it  Ihould  be  fo;  lome  of  his  compofi- 
tions arc  exprefsly  entitled  Extravaganzas,  as  tranfgrefling  the  bounds 
of  melody  and  modulation ; as  does  alfo  that  concerto  of  his,  in  which 
the  notes  of  the  cuckoo’s  fong  are  frittered  into  fuch  minute  divifions 
as  in  the  author’s  time  few  but  himfelf  could  exprefs  on  any  infiru- 
ment  whatfoever.  From  this  charadter  of  his  compofitions  it  will 
necefiarily  be  inferred  that  the  harmony  of  them,  and  the  artful  con- 
texture of  the  parts,  is  their  leafi  merit;  but  againfi  this  conclufion 
there  are  a few  exceptions ; the  eleventh  of  his  firft  twelve  Concer- 
tos, being,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judicious  author  of  Remarks  on  Mr. 
Avifon’s  Eflay  on  Mufical  Expreffion,  a very  folid  and  mafterly  com- 
pofition,  and  an  evidence  that  the  author  was  poflefled  of  a greater 
degree  of  /kill  and  learning  than  his  works  in  general  difeover.  For 
thefe  his  Angularities,  no  better  rcafon  can  be  given  than  this,  Co- 
relli, who  lived  a few  years  before  him,  had  introduced  a ftyle  which 
all  the  compofers  of  Italy  affedted  to  imitate : As  Corelli  formed  it, 
it  was  chafie,  fober,  and  elegant,  but  with  his  imitators  it  degene- 
rated into  dulnefs;  this  Vivaldi  feemed  to  be  aware  of,  and  for  the 
fake  of  variety,  gave  into  a ftyle  which  had  little  but  novelty  to  re- 
commend it*. 

The  account  herein  before  given  of  the  progrefs  of  mufic  in  Eng- 
land, refpedts  folely  this  ifland,  where  only  it  had  been  cultivated  as 

* The  Opera  terza  of  Vivaldi,  containing  twelve  Concertos  for  violins,  was  reprinted 
in  England,  and  pubilhed  by  Walfh  and  Hare,  with  the  following  title,  which  is  here 
inferted  as  a proof  of  the  aflertion  in  page  108,  of  this  volume,  that  they  were  both  illi- 
terate men  ; ‘ Vivaldi’s  moft  celebrated  Concertos  in  all  their  parts  for  Violins  and  other 

* Inftruments,  with  a Thorough-Bats  for  the  HarpGcord.  Compos’d  by  Antonia  Vivaldi. 

* Opera  terza.’ 

■ a libc- 
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a liberal  fcience.  Mention  has  occafionally  been  made  of  the  Rate 
of  muGc  in  Wales,  in  Ireland,  and  in  Scotland}  and  a particular  ac- 
count has  been  given  of  the  origin  of  thofc  melodies  which  diftin- 
guifh  the  mufic  of  this  latter  kingdom  from  that  of  every  other  coun- 
try. In  the  principality  of  Wales,  and  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  it 
appears  that  mufic  derived  very  little  afiiftance  from  thofe  precepts 
which  it  had  been  the  endeavour  of  learned  and  ingenious  men  to 
diffeminatc  throughout  Europe ; the  confequencc  whereof  has  been, 
that,  fubmitting  to  no  regulation  but  the  fimple  dilates  of  nature, 
the  mufic  of  thofe  countries  has  for  many  centuries  remained  the 
fame;  and  can  hardly  be  faid  to  have  received  the  leaft  degree  of 
improvement. 

In  Scotland  the  cafe  has  been  fomewhat  different : a manufeript  is 
now  extant  *,  written  in  the  Scottish  dialed,  entitled  * The  Art  of 

* Mufic  coll  edit  out  of  all  ancient  Dodouris  of  Mufic,’  wherein  all 
the  modern  improvements  refpeding  the  compofition  of  mufic  in 
parts  are  adopted  j and  the  precepts  of  Franchinus,  Zarlino,  and 
other  eminent  writers,  are  enforced  by  arguments  drawn  from  the 
principles  of  the  fcience,  and  the  pradice  of  thofe  countries  where  it 
had  been  firft  improved,  and  has  continued  to  flourifh  in  the  greateft 
degree.  The  ftudy  of  the  mathematics  has  in  thefe  later  years  been 
cultivating  in  Scotland  ; and  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  fome 
faint  effays  were  made  in  that  country  towards  an  inveftigation  of  the 
principles  of  mufic  : The  refult  of  thefe  we  are  firangers  to  ; but  of 
the  fucccfs  of  the  purfuit  in  general  wc  are  enabled  to  form  a judg- 
ment by  means  of  a learned  and  valuable  work,  entitled  * A Trea- 

* tife  of  Mufic,  fpeculative,  pradical,  and  hiftorical,  by  Alexander 

* Malcolm,’  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1721,  of  which  it  is  here 
propofed  to  give  an  account. 

This  book  contains  fourteen  chapters,  fubdivided  into  fedions. 

Chap.  I.  contains  an  account  of  the  objed  and  end  of  mufic,  and 
the  nature  of  the  fcience.  In  the  definition  and  divifion  of  it  under 
this  head,  the  author  confiders  the  nature  of  found,  a word  he  fays 
that  Hands  for  every  perception  that  comes  immediately  by  the  ear  5 
and  which  he  explains  to  be  the  effed  of  the  mutual  collifion,  and 
confequent  tremulous  motions  in  bodies,  communicated  to  the  cir- 
cumambient fluid  of  the  air,  and  propagated  through  it  to  the  organs 

* Penes  Authorem. 

of 
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of  hearing.  He  then  enquires  into  the  various  affe£lions  of  found, 
fo  far  as  they  refpedt  rnufic,  of  which  he  makes  a two-fold  divifion, 
that  is  to  fay,  into 

I.  The  knowledge  of  the  Materia  Mufica. 

II.  The  art  of  Compofition. 

Chap.  II.  treats  of  tune,  or  the  relation  of  acutenefs  and  gravity  in 
founds.  The  author  fays  that  founds  are  produced  in  chords  by  their 
vibratory  motions,  which,  though  they  are  not  the  immediate  caufe 
of  found,  yet  they  influence  thofe  infenfible  motions  that  immediate- 
ly produce  it  j and,  for  any  reafon  we  have  to  doubt  of  it,  are  al- 
ways proportional  to  them  j and  therefore  he  infers  that  we  may 
mcafure  founds  as  juftly  in  thefe  as  we  could  do  in  the  other,  if  they 
fell  under  our  meafuresj  but  as  the  fcnfible  vibrations  of  whole 
chords  cannot  be  meafured  in  the  ad  of  producing  found,  the  pro- 
portion of  vibrations  of  different  chords  mud  be  fought  in  another 
way,  that  is  to  fay,  by  chords  of  different  tenfions,  or  groffnefs,  or 
lengths,  being  in  all  other  refpeds  equal.  And  for  the  effed  of  thefe 
differences  he  cites  Vincentio  Galilei,  who  aflerts  that  there  are  three 
ways  by  which  we  may  make  the  found  of  a chord  acuter,  viz.  by 
fhortening  it,  by  a greater  tenfion,  and  by  making  it  fmallcr,  carteris 
paribus.  By  fhortening  it,  the  ratio  of  an  odave  is  1 : 2 ; by  tenfion 
it  is  1 :4s  and  by  leffcning  the  thicknefs  it  is  alio  1:4;  meaning 
in  the  laft  cafe  when  the  tones  are  meafured  by  the  weights  of  the 
chord. 

The  vibrations  of  chords  in  either  of  the  cafes  above  put,  in  order 
to  afeertain  the  degrees  of  acutenefs  and  gravity,  are  infenfible ; and 
being  by  neceflary  confequence  immeafurable,  can  only  be  judged  by 
analogy.  In  order  however  to  form  fome  conclufion  about  them, 
the  author  cites  from  Dr.  Holder’s  treatife,  the  following  paffage  j on 
which  be  fays  the  whole  theory  of  his  natural  grounds  and  principles 
of  harmony  is  founded.  4 The  firft  and  great  principle  upon  which 
4 the  nature  of  harmonical  founds  is  to  be  found  out  and  difeovered  is 

* this : That  the  tune  of  a note  (to  fpeak  in  our  vulgar  phrafe)  is 
4 conftituted  by  the  mcafure  and  proportion  of  vibrations  of  the  fo- 
4 norous  body  j I mean  of  the  velocity  of  thefe  vibrations  in  their 
4 rccourfes ; for  the  frequenter  thefe  vibrations  arc,  the  more  acute 

* is  the  tune : the  flower  and  fewer  they  are  in  the  fame  fpacc  of 

* time,  by  fo  much  more  grave  is  the  tune.  So  that  any  given  note 

* c£ 
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' of  a tune  is  made  by  one  certain  meafure  of  velocity  of  vibrations, 

* viz.  fuch  a certain  number  of  courfes  and  recourfes,  e.  g.  of  a chord 

* or  firing  in  fuch  a certain  fpacc  of  time,  doth  conftitutc  fuch  a dc- 

* terminate  tune.* 

Upon  this  paflage  Malcolm  obfcrves,  that  though  wc  want  expe- 
riments to  prove  that  the  difference  of  the  numbers  of  vibrations  in  a 
given  time  is  the  true  caufe  on  the  part  of  the  object  of  our  perceiving 
a difference  of  tune,  yet  we  find  by  experience  and  reafon  both,  that 
the  differences  of  tunes  arc  infeparably  connedtcd  with  the  number 
of  vibrations ; and  therefore  thefe,  or  the  lengths  of  chords  to  which 
they  are  proportional,  may  be  taken  for  the  true  meafure  of  different 
tunes. 

Chap.  III.  contains  an  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  concord  and  dif- 
cord.  The  feveral  effedts  of  thefe  on  the  mind  are  too  obvious  to 
need  any  remark ; but  the  caufes  of  thofc  different  fenfations  of  plea- 
furc  and  diftafte  feverally  excited  by  them,  he  refolves  into  the  will  of 
God,  as  other  philofophers  do  the  principle  of  gravitation.  Yet 
upon  what  he  calls  the  fecondary  reafon  of  things,  arifing  from  the 
law  or  rule  of  that  order  which  the  divine  wifdom  has  eftablifhed,  he 
proceeds  to  inveftigate  the  ratios  of  the  feveral  intervals  of  the  diapa- 
fon,  diftinguilhing  them  into  concords  and  difeords : and  concludes 
this  chapter  with  a relation  of  fome  remarkable  pheenomena  refpedt- 
ing  concord  and  difeord  j fuch  as  the  mutual  vibration  of  confonant 
firings ; the  breaking  of  a drinking-glafs  by  the  found  of  the  human 
voice  adj ufted  to  the  tune  of  it,  and  gradually  encreafed  to  the  great- 
eft  poflible  degree  of  loudnefs  * j and  to  thefe,  which  are  the  cffedls 
of  concord,  he  adds  an  inftance  of  a different  kind,  that  is  to  fay,  of 
an  effedl  produced  by  dilcordant  founds : The  relation  is  taken  from 
Dr.  Holder,  a perfon  of  found  judgment  in  mufic,  and  of  unquef- 
tionable  veracity,  and  is  well  worthy  of  attention. 

* Being  in  an  arched  founding  room  near  a thrill  bell  of  a houte- 

* clock,  when  the  alarm  ftruck  I whittled  to  it,  which  I did  with 
■*  cafe  in  the  fame  tune  with  the  bell ; but  endeavouring  to  whittle  a 
"*  note  higher  or  lower,  the  found  of  the  bell  and  its  crofs  motions 

* were  fo  predominant,  that  my  breath  and  lips  were  checked  fo, 

* It  is  (aid  that  Mr.  Francis  Hughes,  a gentleman  of  the  royal  chapel  in  the  reign  of 
king  George  I.  who  had  a *ery  ftrong  counter-tenor  voice,  could  with  cafe  break  a drink- 
ing  glafo  in  this  manner. 

VOL.  V.  X X * that 
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* that  I could  not  whittle  all,  nor  make  any  found  of  it  in  that  dif- 

* cording  tune.  After,  I founded  a fbrill  whittling  pipe,  which  wai 
« out  of  tune  to  the  bell,  and  their  motions  fo  clashed  that  they 

* feemed  to  found  like  fwitching  one  another  in  the  air*.’ 

Chap.  IV.  is  on  the  fubjedl  of  harmonical  arithmetic,  and  contains 
an  explanation  of  the  nature  of  arithmetical,  geometrical,  and  har- 
monical  proportion,  with  rules  for  the  addition,  fubtradUon,  multi- 
plication, and  divitton  of  ratios  and  intervals. 

Chap.  V.  contains  the  ufes  and  application  of  the  preceding  theory, 
explaining  the  nature  of  the  original  concords,  and  alfo  of  the  com- 
pound concords. 

Chap.  VI.  explains  the  geometrical  part  of  mufic,  and  the  me- 
thod of  dividing  right  lines,  fo  as  their  fcdlions  or  parts  one  with  an- 
other, or  with  the  whole,  (hall  contain  any  given  interval  of  found. 

Chap.  VII.  treats  of  harmony,  and  explains  the  nature  and  variety 
of  it,  as  it  depends  upon  the  various  combinations  of  concording 
founds. 

Chap.  VIII.  treats  of  concinnous  intervals,  and  thefcale  of  mufic, 
and  herein  are  (hewn  the  neccffity  and  ufe  of  difeords,  and  their  ori- 
ginal dependence  on  the  concords.  Farther  it  explains  the  ufe  of  de- 
grees in  the  conttrudtion  of  the  fcale  of  mufic. 

Chap.  IX.  treats  of  the  mode  or  key  in  mufic,  and  of  the  office  of 
the  fcale  of  mufic. 

Chap.  X.  treats  of  the  defedls  of  inttruments,  and  of  the  remedy 
thereof  in  general,  by  the  means  of  (harps  and  flats. 

In  order  to  fhew  thefe  defedls  he  exhibits  in  the  firft  place  the  fe- 
ries  of  tones  and  femitones  in  the  Syftema  Maxima,  taking  it  from  C, 
and  extending  it  to  cc,  as  hereunder  given  ; upon  which  it  is  to  he 
obferved  that  the  colon  between  two  letters  is  the  fign  of  a greater 
tone,  8 : 9 ; a femicolon  the  fign  of  a letter  tone,  9:10;  and  a point 
the  fign  of  a femitone,  15:16;  fuppofing  the  letters  to  reprefent  the 
feveral  notes  of  an  inftrument  tuned  according  to  the  relations  mark- 
ed by  thofe  tones  and  femitones. 

C:  Dj  E.  F:  G;  A:  B.  c:  d;e.jf:g;  a:  b.  cc. 

Upon  which  he  makes  the  following  obfervation  : * Here  we  have 
4 the  diatonick  feries  with  the  3d  and  6th  greater  proceeding  from  C; 

• Treatifc  of  the  Natural  Grounds  and  Principles  of  Harmony,  page  34. 

*•  and 
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* and  therefore  if  only  this  feries  is  exprefled,  fome  fongs  compofed 

* with  a flat  melody,  i.  e.  whofe  key  has  a lefl'cr  3d,  &c.  could  not 

* be  performed  on  the  organ  or  harpflchord,  becaufe  no  one  of  the 
‘ odlaves  of  this  feries  has  all  the  natural  intervals  of  the  diatonick 

* feries,  with  a 3d  lefler.* 

To  remedy  thefe  and  other  defcdts  of  inftruments  whofe  intervals 
depend  not  upon  the  will  of  the  performer,  but  are  determined  by  the 
tuning,  he  fays  a fcale  of  femitones  was  invented,  which  he  exhibits 
in  this  form : 

c.  c#.  d.  d#.  e.  f.  f#.  g.  g#.  a.  b.  b.  cc. 

15  ill  15  14  rj  118  ij  ij  14  i$  11S  if 

16  135  16  15  16  135  16  16  ij  16  135  16 

And  upon  it  he  obferves  that  it  contains  the  diatonic  feries  in  the  key 
C,  with  both  the  greater  and  lelfer  third,  with  their  accompanyments 
all  in  their  juft  proportions ; and  that  it  corrcdls  the  errors  of  the 
tritonc  between  F and  b,  and  the  defedfive  fifth  between  b and  F. 

This  divifion  correfponds  in  theory  with  the  Syftema  Participato 
mentioned  by  Bontempi,  and  fpoken  of  vol.  III.  page  155,  and  elfe- 
where  in  the  courfe  of  this  work. 

Malcolm  alfo  gives  a fecond  divifion  of  the  odtave  into  femitones 
in  the  following  form  : 

c.  c£.  d.  d#.  e.  f.  f#.  g.  g# . a.  b.  b.  cc . 

«6  17  18  » 19  1;  16  17  18  19  16  17  1$ 

17  18  19  20  16  17  18  19  so  17  18  26 

being  that  invented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Salmon,  and  inferred  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadlionsj  upon  which  Malcolm  obferves,  that 
having  calculated  the  ratios  thereof,  he  found  more  of  them  falfe 
than  in  the  preceding  fcale,  but  that  their  errors  were  confiderably 
lefs ; fo  that  upon  the  whole  the  merits  of  both  feem  to  be  nearly 
equal. 

This  chapter  of  Malcolm’s  book  contains  many  curious  obfervations 
upon  the  neceffity  of  a temperature,  arifing  from  that  furd  quantity, 
which  for  many  centuries,  even  from  the  time  of  Boetius,  it  has  been 
the  ftudy  of  muficians  to  difpofe  of.  The  author  concludes  with 
a general  approbation  of  the  fcmitonic  divifion,  and  of  the  prefent 
practice  in  tuning  the  organ  and  harpflchord,  correfponding  as  near- 
ly to  it  as  the  judgment  of  the  ear  will  enable  men.  As  to  the  pre- 
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lcnce6  of  the  nicer  kind  of  muficians,  he  demonftrates  that  they  tend 
to  introduce  more  errors  than  thofe  under  which  the  prefent  fyftetn  . 
labours. 

Chap.  XI.  defcribes  the  method  and  art  of  writing  mufic,  and 
lliews  how  the  differences  in  tunc  are  reprefcnted.  Under  this  head 
the  author  explains  the  nature  and  ufe  of  the  cliffs  j as  alfo  the  na- 
ture of  tranfpofition,  both  by  a change  of  the  cliff  and  of  the  key  or 
mode.  He  alfo  explains  the  practice  of  folmifation,  and  makes  forae 
remarks  on  the  names  of  notes.  Laftly  he  enters  into  an  examina- 
tion of  Salmon's  propofal  for  reducing  all  muiic  to  one  cliff,  as  deli- 
vered in  his  Effay  to  the  Advancement  of  Mafic.  This  propofal 
Malcolm  not  only  approves  of,  but  expreffes  himfelf  with  no  little 
acrimony  againft  that  ignorance  and  fuperftition  which  haunts  little 
minds,  and  the  pride  and  vanity  of  the  profeffors  of  the  art  j all 
which  he  fays  have  concurred  in  the  rejection  of  fo  beneficial  an  in- 
vention. 

Chap.  XII.  treats  of  the  time  or  duration  of  founds  in  mufic,  and 
herein,  i.  Of  time  in  general,  and  its  fubdivifion  into  abfolute  and 
relative  j and  particularly  of  the  names,  figns,  and  proportions  in 
relative  meafures  of  notes  as  to  time.  2.  Of  abfolute  time,  and  the 
various  modes  or  conftitution  of  parts  of  a piece  of  melody,  on  which 
the  different  airs  in  mufic  depend  j and  particularly  of  the  dillinCtion 
of  common  and  triple  time ; and  the  defeription  of  the  Chronometer 
for  meafuring  it.  3.  Concerning  relb  and  paufes  of  time,  with  fome 
other  neceffary  remarks  in  writing  mufic. 

The  Chronometer  mentioned  in  this  chapter  is  an  invention  of 
Monf.  Loulie,  a French  mufician,  and  is  deferibed  in  the  account 
herein  before  given  of  him,  and  of  a book  of  his  writing,  entitled 
* Elemcns  on  Principes  de  Mufique.’ 

Chap.  XIII.  contains  the  general  rules  and  principles  of  harmonic 
compofition. 

The  whole  of  this  chapter,  as  Malcolm  acknowledges  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  work,  was  communicated  to  him  by  a friend,  whom 
he  is  forbidden  to  name.  The  rules  are  fuch  as  are  to  be  found  in 
almolt  every  book  on  the  fubjcCI  of  muiical  compofition. 

The  account  given  in  Chap.  XIV.  of  the  ancient  mufic,  is,  con- 
fidering  the  brevity  of  it,  very  entertaining  and  fatisfaCIory.  Speak- 
ing of  the  tones  or  modes,  he  fays  there  are  four  different  fenfes  in 

which 
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which  the  terra  is  accepted,  that  is  to  fay,  it  is  ufcd  to  fignify,  1.  a 
Angle  found,  as  when  we  fay  the  lyre  had  fevcn  tones.  2.  A certain 
interval,  as  for  example,  the  difference  between  the  diateflaron  and 
diapente.  3.  The  tenfion  of  the  voice,  as  when  we  fay  one  fings 
with  an  acute  or  a grave  voice*.  4.  A certain  fyflem,  as  when  they 
fay  the  Doric  or  Lydian  mode  or  tone. 

In  the  confideration  of  this  latter  fenfe  of  the  word  Mode,  he  ob- 
ferves  that  Boetius  has  given  a very  ambiguous  definition  of  the  term; 
for,  to  give  the  remark  in  his  own  words,  Malcolm  fays  he  firft  tells 
us  * that  the  modes  depend  on  the  feven  different  fpecies  of  the  dia- 

* pafon,  which  are  alfo  called  Tropi ; and  thefc,  fays  he,  are  “ Con- 
*'  ftitutioncs  in  totis  vocum  ordinibus  vel  gravitate  vel  acumine  dif- 
**  ferentes.”  Again  he  fays,  “ Conftitutio  eft  plenum  veluti  modu- 
**  lationis  corpus,  ex  confonantiarum  conjun&ione  confiffcns,  quale 
“ eft  Diapafon,  £cc.  Has  igitur  conftitutiones,  ff  quis  totas  faciat 
" acutiores,  vel  in  gravius  totas  remittal  fecundum  fupradidas  Dia- 
**  pafon  confonantiae  fpecies,  cfficiet  modes  feptem.’’  This  is  in- 

* deed  a very  ambiguous  determination,  for  if  they  depend  on  the 

* fpecies  of  8ves,  to  what  purpofe  is  the  laft  claufe  ? and  if  they  dif- 

* fer  only  by  the  tenor  or  place  of  the  whole  8ve,  i.  e.  as  it  is  taken 

* at  a higher  or  lower  pitch,  what  need  the  fpecies  of  8ves  be  at  all 

* brought  in  ? His  meaning  perhaps  is  only  to  fignify  that  the  differ- 

* ent  orders  or  fpecies  of  8ves  lie  in  different  places,  i.  e.  higher  and 

* lower  in  the  feale.  Ptolemy  makes  them  the  fame  with  the  fpecies- 

* of  diapafon  ; but  at  the  faqw  time  he  fpeaks  of  their  being  at  cer- 

* tain  diftanccs  from  one  another.' 

Upon  this  feeming  ambiguity  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  two 
definitions  of  a mode  or  tone  above  cited  from  Boetius,  are  reconcile- 
able  with  each  other  ; for  the  proof  whereof  we  refer  to  a differtd- 
tion  on  this  fubjeft  by  Sir  Francis  Hafkins  Eyles  Stiles,  publifhed  in 
the  Philofophical  Tranfadions,  vol.LI.  part  ii.  for  the  year  1760, 
and  abridged  in  vol.  I.  book  II.  chap.  1,  2,  of  this  work. 

In  a fhort  hiftory  of  the  improvements  in  mufic,  which  makes  part 
of  the  fourteenth  chapter,  the  author  takes  particular  notice  of  the 

* Acutencfi  and  gravity  are  affections  of  (bund  : And  note  of  tone,  that  both  the  grave 
and  acute  pipes  of  any  given  flop  in  an  organ,  the  vo*  humana  and  cornet,  for  inftsncc, 
have,  comparing  pipe  with  pipe,  the  fame  tone,  or  rather  that  peculiarity  of  found  which 
diftinguifhes  the  voice  of  one  perfon  from  another,  or  the  found  of  the  cornet  from  an- 
other inftrument. 

refor- 
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reformation  of  the  ancient  fcale  by  Guido,  and  adopts  the  fentiments 
of  fome  very  ingenious  man,  who  fcruples  not  to  fay  of  his  contri- 
vance of  fix  fyllables  to  denote  the  pofttion  of  the  two  femitones  in 
the  diatonic  feries  of  an  odtave,  that  it  is  * Crux  tenellorum  inge- 
* niorum*.’ 

In  the  comparifon  between  the  ancient  and  modern  mufic,  contain- 
ed in  this  chapter,  this  author  fays  that  the  latter  has  the  preference  j 
and  upon  that  controverted  queftion,  whether  the  ancients  were  ac- 
quainted with  mufic  in  confonance  or  not,  he  cites  a variety  of  paf- 
fages  from  Ariftotle,  Seneca,  and  Cafiiodorus,  to  the  purpofc,  and 
fcruples  not  to  determine  in  the  negative. 

From  this  general  view  of  its  contents,  it  muit  appear  that  the  work 
abovementioned  is  replete  with  mufical  erudition.  Extenfive  as  the 
fubjedt  is,  the  author  has  contrived  to  bring  under  confideration  all 
the  efiential  parts  of  the  fcience.  His  knowledge  of  the  mathema- 
tics has  enabled  him  to  difeufs,  with  great  clearnefs  and  perfpicuity, 
the  do&rine  of  ratios,  and  other  abftradl  fpeculations,  in  the  language 
of  a phiiofopher  and  a fcholar.  In  a word,  it  is  a work  front  which 
a Audent  may  derive  great  advantage,  and  may  be  jufily  deemed  one 
of  the  mofi  valuable  treatifes  on  the  fubjedt  of  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical mufic  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  modern  languages. 


CHAP*  III. 

John  Francis  De  La  Fond,  afinging-mafter,and  a teacher  of  the 
principal  inftruments,  and  alfo  of  the  Latin  and  French  tongues, 
publilhed  in  1725,  at  London,  an  odlavo  volume,  entitled  • A new 
‘ SyAem  of  Mufic  both  theoretical  and  practical,  and  yet  not  mathe- 
* matical,'  wherein  he  undertakes  to  make  the  practice  of  mufic 
eafier  by  three  quarters,  and  to  teach  a new  and  eafier  method  than 

* This  cenfure  is  grounded  on  the  opinion  of  fome  very  ingenious  man,  whom  Mal- 
colm has  not  thought  fit  to  name,  and  probably  never  beard  of.  Great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  6ml  out  the  author  of  it,  but  to  no  purpofc.  All  that  can  be  faid  of  it  is,  that  it 
occurs  in  Broflard’s  Diflionairc  de  Mufique,  voce  Systems,  as  the  fentiment  of  an  il- 
luftrious  writer  of  the  laft  age.  Dr.  Pepufch  has  given  it  an  an fwc r in  bis  Treatife  of 
Harmony,  edit.  1731,  page  70. 

any 
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any  yet  known  of  figuring  and  playing  thorough,  or,  as  he  affedls  to 
call  it,  compound  bafs. 

Thefirft  of  thefe  ends  he  attempts  to  effeft  by  an  indiferiminate  charge 
of  folly  and  abfurdity  on  all  that  had  written  on  rnufic  before  him,  and 
an  aflertion  that  mathematics  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  mufic; 
the  fecond  by  an  argument  tending  to  prove,  what  no  one  ever  yet  de- 
nied, to  wit,  that  in  the  femitonic  fcale,  which  divides  the  oftave  into 
tones  and  femitones,  there  are  twelve  intervals.  His  propofition  of 
teaching  thorough-bafs  confifts  not  in  the  rejection  of  the  figures  with 
which  it  is  neceflarily  encumbered,  but  in  the  afligning  to  them  fe- 
verally,  powers  different  from  what  they  now  poflefs ; it  is  con- 
ceived in  the  following  terms : 4 Nature  teaches  us  to  call  the  firft  or 
4 unifon,  the  unifon ; the  fiat  2d  the  2d ; the  (harp  2d  the  3d,  the 
4 flat  3d  the  4th  ; the  (harp  third  the  5th,  the  4th  the  6th,  the  flat 
4 5th  the  7th,  the  natural  5th  the  8th,  the  (harp  5th  or  flat  6th  the 
4 9th,  the  (harp  6th  the  10th,  the  flat  7th  the  nth,  the  (harp  7th 
4 the  1 2th  5 the  8th,  which  according  to  their  notions  (hould  be  ei- 
4 ther  natural,  flat,  or  lharp,  or  fometimes  one  of  them,  and  fome- 
4 times  another ; the  8th  I fay  is  the  13th,  the  flat  9th  the  14th,  and 
4 the  (harp  9th  the  15th,  all  which  I mark  thus,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
* 7»  8,  9.  o,  u,  d,  t,  q,  Q^ufing  letters  for  the  five  laft,  not  only 
4 for  the  fake  of  keeping  to  one  figure  only,  but  becaufe  thofe  letter? 
4 arc  the  initials  of  the  proper  names  of  thofe  concords ; and  I make 
4 the  laft  a capital,  to  diftinguilh  it  from  the  laft  but  one.  The  con- 
4 cords  I think  proper  to  call  by  the  Latin  names,  as  being  more  tnu- 
4 fical  than  the  Englifti  ones.  And  thefe  terms  I write  here  at  length 
4 for  the  fake  of  the  Non-Latinifts  j Unifon  or  Prime,  Second,  Terce, 
4 Quart,  Quint,  Sexte,  Septime,  O&avc,  None,  Decime,  Undecime, 
4 Duodecimc,  Tredecime,  Quatuordecime,  and  Quindecime.  Nor 
4 can  this  be  thought  a great  innovation,  for  three  of  thofe  names  are 
4 received  already. 

4 All  thefe  denominations  are  plain,  fclf-confiftent,  and  ftee  from 
4 the  very  fliadow  of  ambiguity.  The  fcholar,  counting  his  concorda 
4 from  the  bafs  note,  as  is  now  done,  and  minding  his  plain  figures. 
4 without  troubling  himfelf  about  the  naturalnefs,  flatnefs,  or  (harp- 
4 nefs  of  any  note,  will  at  once  find  all  his  concords,  let  the  mode 
4 be  foft  or  gay,  or  the  piece  run  over  all  their  flats  and  (harps 

To  illuftrate  this  whimfical  feheme  of  notation,  the  author  give? 
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an  example  in  the  fixth  Sonata  of  the  fourth  opera  of  Corelli,  figured 
according  to  the  above  diredtions. 

Another  improvement  of  mufic  fuggefted  by  this  author,  and 
which  he  means  to  refer  to  the  firft  head,  of  an  eafier  pradtice,  it  the 
rejedtion  of  the  cliffs,  for  which  innovation  the  following  is  his  mo- 
deft  apology.  4 At  my  firft  fetting  out,  I have  complained  of  a veil 

* that  has  for  many  ages  hung  before  the  noble  fcience  of  mufic. 

* This  complaint  I have  repeated  fince ; but  this  is  the  place  where 

* it  ought  to  be  repeated  with  the  moft  pafiionate  tone.  For  indeed 

* the  bufinefs  of  clefs  is  the  thickeft  part  of  that  thick  veil.  This 

* veil,  or  rather  this  worft  part  of  it,  is  fo  much  the  more  intolera- 
4 ble,  as  it  feems  to  have  been  wilfully  made.  We  have  feen  that 

* the  authors  of  the  feven  pretended  notes,  6cc.  have  probably  been 

* milled  into  that  abfurd  notion,  by  their  idle  remark  that  the  voice 

* naturally  fings  eight  notes.  But  I think  it  impofiible  to  afiign  any 
4 caufeof  miftake  in  the  introducing  of  the  clefs  into  the  tablaturc 
His  propofal  for  getting  rid  of  the  cliffs  is  in  truth  a notable  one,  and 
is  nothing  more  than  that  we  (hould  fuppofe  the  three  parts  of  a tnu- 
fical  compofition  to  be  comprehended  within  the  compafs  of  one  cliff, 
viz.  the  treble,  in  which  cafe,  to  ufe  his  own  words,  * 1 call  the  note 
4 upon  the  fecond  line  G,  ( as  it  is  now  called  in  the  trebles)  not  only 

* in  the  treble,  but  likewife  in  the  tenor  and  the  bafs  * * * In  fliort,  I 

* reduce  both  the  tenor  and  the  bafs  to  the  treble,  becaufc  there  are 
4 a great  many  more  trebles  played  than  there  arc  tenors  and  baffes, 

* both  put  together  J.' 

With  regard  to  his  fyftem,  as  he  calls  it,  fo  far  as  it  tends  to  efta- 
blifh  a divifion  of  theodtavc  into  twelve  notes,  omitting  the  blunder 
of  notes  for  intervals  it  is  not  his  own,  but  is  the  Syftcroa  parti- 
cipate, mentioned  by  Bontempi,  explained  in  the  foregoing  part  of 
this  work,  and  referred  to  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  His  method 
of  figuring  thorough-bafs  is  lefs  intelligible  than  that  now  in  ufej 
and  as  to  his  propofal  for  rejefting  the  cliffs,  there  is  no  end  to  the 

• Page  40.  The  Tablature  is  that  method  of  notation  in  which  the  founds  are  figni- 
fied  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  not  by  the  mufical  notes:  Here  the  author  fubflitutes 
the  term  in  the  place  of  the  word  Scale,  and  adds  one  inftancc  more  to  the  many  other* 
that  occur  in  his  book,  of  bis  ignorance  of  the  fubject  he  is  writing  on. 

t The  Syderoa  participato,  or  fcmitonic  fcalc,  divides  the  o flare  into  thirteen  founds  or 
notes,  comprehending  twelve  intervals  of  a fetnitone  each.  See  vol.  111.  page  116,  in 
not.  155,  in  not.  vol.  IV.  *59,  in  not, 

I Page  146. 
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confufion  which  it  has  a tendency  to  introduce  ; nor  can  any  one 
without  the  cliffs  be  capable  of  underdanding  the  nature  and  office  of 
the  fcale  of  mulic.  And,  after  all,  the  arguments  urged  in  favour 
of  thefe  feveral  innovations,  are  none  of  them  of  weight  fufficient  to 
judify  them,  feeing,  that  with  all  the  difficulties  imputed  to  it,  the 
modern  fydem  of  notation  is  a language  that  we  find  by  experience 

* Girls  may  read,  and  boys  may  underftand.’  Pope. 

But  allowing  it  to  be  otherwife,  it  might  admit  of  a quedion  what 
would  be  gained  by  an  innovation  that  would  render  the  compofitions 
of  all  former  muficians  as  generally  unintelligible  as  is  at  this  day  a 
Saxon  manufeript. 

To  enumerate  all  the  arrogant  affertionsin  favour  of  his  own  no- 
tions, and  the  contemptuous  expreffions  with  refpedt  to  the  difeove- 
ries  and  improvements  of  others,  that  occur  in  the  courfe  of  this 
work,  would  be  in  effect  to  tranferibe  the  whole  of  a book  now  dc- 
fervedly  configned  to  oblivion. 

In  the  year  1724,  the  lovers  of  mafic  were  gratified  with  a work, 
the  ouly  one  of  the  kind,  and  which,  for  the  circumfiances  attending 
it,  may  be  confidered  as  the  granded  and  mod  fplendid  of  any  nau- 
tical publication  at  this  day  extant : The  title  of  it,  to  give  it  at 
length,  is  as  follows : * Edro  poctico-armonico  Parafrafi  fopra  li 
4 primi  venticinque  Salmi.  Poefia  di  Girolamo  Afcanio  Giudiniani, 
4 Mufica  di  Benedetto  Marcello,  Patrizi  Veneti.’  This  work,  con- 
fiding of  no  fewer  than  eight  volumes  in  folio,  has  the  recommenda- 
tion of  fome  of  the  mod  eminent  muficians  of  the  time  in  all  the  fevc- 
ral  countries  of  Europe  ; and  thefe  accompany  not  only  the  fird,  but 
each  of  the  feveral  volumes,  in  fuch  fort,  that  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  occafion  of  a correlpondence,  in  which  fome  of  the  mod  eminent 
poets  and  muficians  were  engaged,  ultimately  tending  to  celebrate 
the  work  and  its  author.  The  letters  that  paffed  on  this  occafion, 
and  are  prefixed  to  the  feveral  volumes,  abound  with  a variety  of  cu- 
rious particulars  refpedting  mulic,  and  have  the  fignatures  of  the  fol- 
lowing perfons,  viz.  Domenico  Lazzarini,  Francefco  Gafparini,  An- 
tonio Bononcini,  Francefco  Conti,  Francefco  Rofellini,  Carlo  Balia- 
ni,  Francefca-Antonio  Calegari,  Giovanni  Bononcini,  TommafoCa- 
-rapella,  Domenico  Sarri,  John  Matthefon,  Steffano  Andrea  Fiore, 
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Giufeppe  Bencini,  Gcminiano  Jacomelli,  and  George  Philip  Te- 
lemann. Thus  much  mud  ferve  for  a general  charadter  of  the  work, 
a particular  account  of  it  is  referred  to  a memoir  of  the  author,  which 
it  is  here  propofed  to  give. 

Benedetto  Marcello,  a noble  Venetian,  was  born  on  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  July,  1686.  His  father,  Agoflino  Marcello, 
was  a fenator  of  Venice ; his  mother,  Paolina,  was  of  the  honour- 
able family  of  Cappello,  being  the  daughter  of  Girolamo  Cappello, 
and  the  aunt  of  Pietro  Andrea  Cappello,  ambafiador  from  the  Bate  of 
Venice  to  the  courts  of  Spain,  Vienna,  and  Rome,  and  who  alfo  was 
refident  in  England  in  that  capacity  about  the  year  1743,  and  after- 
wards. 

The  male  iflue  of  thefe  two  perfons  were  AldTandro,  a fon  next  to 
him  whofe  Chriftian  name  is  unknown,  and  the  abovementiooed  Be- 
nedetto Marcello  : The  elder  of  them  addidled  himfclf  to  the  fludy 
of  natural  philofophy  and  the  mathematical  fcicnces,  as  alfo  mufic,  in 
which  he  attained  to  great  proficiency;  his  younger  brother  Bene- 
detto had  been  well  inftrudted  in  clalfical  literature,  and  having  gone 
through  a regular  courfe  of  education  under  proper  mailers,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  tuition  of  his  elder  brother,  and  by  him  taken  into  his 
houfe,  with  a view  to  his  farther  improvement  in  philofophy  and 
the  liberal  arts. 

AldTandro  Marcello  dwelt  at  Venice ; he  had  a mufical  academy 
in  his  houfe,  holden  regularly  on  a certain  day  in  every  week,  in 
which  were  frequently  performed  his  own  compcfirions.  Being  a 
man  of  rank,  and  eminent  for  his  great  endowments,  his  houfe  was 
the  refort  of  all  Grangers  that  came  to  vifit  the  city.  It  happened  at 
a certain  time  that  the  princes  of  Brunfwic  were  there,  who  being  in- 
vited to  a mtilka!  performance  in  the  academy  abovementioned,  took 
particular  notice  of  Benedetto,  at  that  time  very  young,  and  among 
other  queflions,  atked  him,  in  the  hearing  of  his  brother,  what  were 
the  Bodies  that  mod  engaged  his  attention  ; ‘ O,'  faid  his  brother, 

4 he  is  a very  ufeful  little  fellow  to  me,  for  he  fetches  my  books  and 
4 papers;  the  fitted  employment  for  fuch  a one  as  he  is.’  The  hoy 
was  nettled  at  this  anlwer,  which  remedied  as  much  upon  his  fup- 
pofed  want  of  genius,  as  his  youth,  he  therefore  refolved  to  apply 
himfelf  to  mufic  and  poetry  ; which  his  brother  feeing,  committed 
him  to  the  care  of  Francefco  Gafparini,  to  be  inftrudlcd  in  the  prin- 
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triples  of  mufic  * ; for  poetry  he  had  other  afiiftances,  and  at  length 
became  a great  proficient  in  both  arts. 

In  the  year  1716,  the  birth  of  the  firft  fon  of  the  emperor  Charles 
VI.  was  celebrated  at  Vienna  with  great  magnificence  j and  upon 
thisoccafion  a Serenata,  computed  by  Benedetto  Marcello,  was  per- 
formed there  with  great  applaufe.  In  the  year  1718  he  published  a 
little  colledtion  of  Sonnets  under  the  title  of  * Driante,  Sacrco  Pallor 
« Arcade,’  which  he  dedicated  to  the  celebrated  Giovanni  Mario  Cref- 
cimbeni  ofMacerata,  by  his  afiumed  name  of  Alfefibeo  Cario,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Academy  of  Arcadians,  into  which  Benedetto, 
from  his  great  reputation,  had  been  fome  time  before  eledled  -J-. 

In  the  year  1722  he  published  an  elegant  little  work,  intitlcd  * Tea- 

* tro  alia  moda,’  of  which  there  have  been  many  editions.  The 
judgment  which  the  Marquis  Scipio  Maffci  has  given  of  this  excel- 
lent performance,  which  is  in  the  gay,  lively,  and  facetious  ftyle, 
may  be  feen  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Literary  Obfervations,  page 
308,  of  the  Verona  edition,  printed  in  1738,  and  in  the  letters  of  Apof- 
tolo  Zeno,  both  of  them  to  the  honour  of  the  author. 

Benedetto  Marcello  alfo  publilhed  a collection  of  Sonnets  intitlcd 

* Sonetti  a Dio,'  with  various  other  compofitions  on  facred  fubjedts, 
of  which  there  were  two  numerous  impreffions  in  a Ihort  time.  This 
work  he  publilhed  as  a forerunner  of  a greater,  which  he  did  not  live 
to  finilh.  To  prepare  himfelf  for  this  learned  and  fublime  under- 
taking, he  employed  fome  years  in  the  fludy  of  theology  and  the 
holy  fathers. 

As  to  his  mufical  compofitions,  they  were  many  and  various ; two 
Cantatas  of  his,  the  one  intitled  ‘ 11  Timoteo,’  the  other  ‘ La  Caflandra,’ 
are  celebrated  by  Signor  Abbate  Conti,  in  a letter  to  Girolamo  Al- 
canio  Giuftiniani,  to  this  effedt : * Dryden,  a celebrated  Englifii  poet, 

* in  an  ode  for  mufic  introduces  Timotheus,  who  finging  toAlcxan- 

* der,  one  while  of  wars  and  vidtories,  another  of  tendernefs  and 

* love  j then  of  the  flain  in  battle,  and  their  ghofts,  and  of  other 

* fubjedls  which  move  terror  or  pity,  raifes  in  him  by  turns  all 

* the  fofteft  and  moll  furious  pafiions.  1 was  fo  pleated  with  the 

* See  a letter  of  this  perfon  prefixed  to  the  firft  volume  of  Marcello's  Pfalrns,  wherein 
he  mentions  that  Marcello  profecuteil  his  ftudics  under  him. 

+ Vide  Le  Vite  degli  Arcade  llluftri,  in  the  Iftoria  della  Volgar  Poefia  of  Crefcim- 
beni,  primed  at  Venice  in  1 730,  vol.  VI.  page  378, 
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* newnefsof  this  thought,  that  fo  long  ago  as  when  I was  in  France, 

* I tranflated  the  ode  out  of  Englifh  into  Italian  verfe,  changing  the 

* lyric  form  of  the  poem  into  the  dramatic,  by  introducing  the  chorus 
4 and  two  pcrfons,  one  of  whom  explains  the  fubjett  of  the  fong,  the 
4 other  is  Timotheus  himfclf,  who  fings.  Benedetto  Marcello  being 
4 plcafcd  with  the  poem,  fet  it  to  mufic  in  the  form  of  a Cantata,  dif- 

* playing  therein  the  fruitfulnefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  depth  of 
4 his  art.  Afterwards  he  defired  to  have  the  whole  variety  of  paf- 

* lions  exprefied  in  Timotheus,  brought  into  a poem  by  means  of 
4 fomc  other  fable  or  ftory,  in  which  one  perfon  only  (bould  fpeak ; 

4 and  recollecting  that  firlt  Euripides,  and  afterwards  Lycophron,  had 
4 introduced  Caffandra  to  foretell  the  misfortunes  that  Ihould  befall, in 
4 the  one  cafe  the  Greeks,  in  the  other  the  Trojans,  I undertook  to 
4 imitate  them  ; and  to  give  magnificence  and  beauty  to  the  imagi- 
4 nations  of  poetry,  I put  into  the  mouth  of  CaHandra,  in  the  form 
4 of  a prophecy,  the  moll  remarkable  events  celebrated  by  Homer  in 
4 the  Iliad.  Marcello  was  plcafcd  with  the  invention,  and  adorned 
4 it  with  all  thofe  colours  of  harmony  which  are  mod  interefting, 

4 furprifing,  and  delightful  ; and  I think  I fay  every  thing  when  I 
4 compare  the  mufic  of  the  Caffandra,  making  due  allowance  for  the 
4 deficiency  of  the  fubjeCf,  to  that  of  the  Pfalms  paraphrafed  by  your 
4 excellence,  and  fung  with  fo  much  applaufe  at  Venice,  Vienna, 

4 and  Padua.’ 

Marcello  made  alfo  a compofition  for  a mafs,  which  is  highly  ce- 
lebrated, and  was  performed  for  the  firll  time  in  the  church  of  Santa' 
Maria  della  Celeftia,  on  occafion  of  Donna  Alexandra  Maria  Mar- 
cello, his  brother’s  daughter,  taking  the  veil  in  that  monaltery.  He- 
alfo  fet  to  mufic  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  the  Miferere,  and 
the  Salve  : Thefe,  with  many  other  facred  compofitions  he  gave  to- 
the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Santa  Sophia,  and  was  at  the  pains  of  in- 
flrudling  them  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  be  performed. 

For  many  years  Marcello  was  a conftant  member  of  a mufical  aca- 
demy held  at  thehoufc  of  Agoftino  Coletti,  organift  of  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Apoftles,  in  which  he  always  fat  at  the  harpfichord  j and 
by  his  authority,  which  every  one  acquiefced  in,  directed  and  regu- 
lated the  whole  performance. 

In  the  year  1724  came  out  the  firft  four  volumes  of  the  Paraphrafe 
of  the  Pfalms  by  Giuftiniani,  in  Italian,  fet  to  mufic  for  one,  two, 
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and  three  voices,  by  Benedetto  Marcello ; and  in  the  two  fubfequent 
years  four  more,  including  in  the  whole  the  firft  fifty  of  the  Pfalms.* 
Before  the  work  is  a prefatory  addrefs  of  the  poet  and  the  mufical 
compofer,  explaining  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  work,  wherein- 
they  obferve  that  it  is  the  firll  of  its  kind,  and  is  introduced  into  the 
world  without  the  advantage  of  any  precedent  that  might  have  di- 
rected the  method  and  difpofition  of  it.  Of  the  Paraphrafe  they  fay, 
that,  although  embellished  with  the  ornaments  of  poetry,  it  is  rather 
literal  than  allegorical;  and  that  where  the  poet  has  ventured  to  dilate 
upon  the  text,  he  has  followed  thofc  interpreters,  who  have  moll 
clofely  adhered  to  the  letter.  Farther,  it  is  faid  that  the  verfe  is 
without  rhyme,  and  of  various  metres  ; in  which  latter  refpeCt  it  cor- 
refponds  with  that  of  the  Pfalms  as  they  Hand  in  the  Hebrew  text,, 
to  which,  notwithstanding  that  the  Paraphrafe  is  chiefly  founded  on. 
the  Vulgate  tranflation,  as  alfo  to  the  Septuagint  verfion,  the  poet  his 
in  fome  inftances  had  recourfc. 

In  what  regards  the  mufic,  we  muff  fuppofe  the  preface  to  fpeak 
the  fentiments  of  Marcello  himfelf.  And  herein  he  obferves,  that  aSi 
the  fubjeCt  requires  that  the  words  and  fentiments  be  clearly  and  pro- 
perly expreffed,  the  mufic  for  the  molt  part  is  compofcd  for  two. 
voices  only.  It  was,  he  fays,  for  this  rcafon,  and  to  move  the  paf- 
fions  and  affections  the  more  forcibly,  that  the  mufic  of  the  ancients,, 
as  namely  the  Hebrews,  the  Phoenicians,  and  Greeks,  was  altoge- 
ther unifonous ; but  in  thefe  our  days,  and  now  that  our  ears  are 
accuflomed  to  the  harmony  of  many  parts,  an  attempt  to  approach* 
too  nearly  to  the  happy  and  fimple  melody  of  the  ancients,  might 
prove  no  lefs  difficult  than  dangerous.  It  was  therefore,  he  fiys„ 
judged  not  improper  to  compofc  thefe  Pfalms,  as  he  had  done,  for 
two,  and  fometimes  for  three  and  four  parts;  but,  after  all,  the  au- 
thor confefles  that  this  kind  of  compofition,  which  is  rather  to  bo 
called. an  ingenious  counterpoint,  than  natural  melody,  is  more  likely 
to  pleafe  the  learned  reader,  who  perufes  it  in  writing,  than  the  or- 
dinary hearer ; as  well  by  rcafon  of  the  perpetual  conflict  of  fugues 
and  imitations  in  the  different  parts,  as  from  the  multiplicity  of  mixed 
confonanccs  which  accompany  them,  in  order  to  fill  and  complete 
the  chorus;  and  which  in  faCt  are  not  real  confonanccs,  according  to 
the  undeniable  geometric  and  arithmetic  experiments  of  the  ancient 
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Greek  philofophers,  who  in  the  inveftigation  of  what  is  to  be  ad- 
mired in  thisfcicncc,  have  difeovered  great  /kill. 

On  the  other  hand  this  author  remarks,  that  during  a long  feries 
of  years,  new  laws  have  been  given  both  to  the  theory  and  pradtice 
of  mufic,  to  which  it  is  necefi'ary  to  render  obedience. 

From  this  obfervation  the  author  digrelTcs  to  the  mufic  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  which  he  commends  for  its  ftmpUcity  j aferibing  to  it 
more  power  to  affedt  the  paOions  than  that  of  the  moderns  with  all 
its  laboured  and  artificial  ornaments.  For  this,  as  alfo  for  other  rea- 
lons,  Marcello  profefics  that  in  his  work  he  has  not  always  affedled 
the  modern  ftyle,  though  he  would  not  take  upon  him  to  reform  it  j 
yet  he  owns  that  he  has  fometimes  tranlgrdTed  againft  the  rules  of  it, 
in  order  to  attain  to  the  true  fimplicity  and  manly  gravity  which  cha- 
radterizes  that  of  the  ancients. 

After  lamenting  the  debafement  of  mufic,  hy  its  a locution  with 
vain  and  trivial  poetry  ; and  the  abufe  of  the  fcicuce,  not  only  in  the 
theatre,  but  in  places  of  facred  worlhip,  the  author  profeffes  that 
his  defign  is  to  reftore  it  to  its  primitive  dignity.  And  that  to  that 
end  he  has  chofen  for  his  fubjedt  the  Pfalms  of  David,  which, 
thoogh  by  him  coropofed  for  the  moil  part  for  two  voices,  he  fays 
may  and  ought  to  be  fung  by  a great  number,  agreeable  to  the  prac- 
tice recorded  in  the  holy  feriptures,  which  fpeak  of  plklms  and 
hymns  fung  by  many  companies  or  cborufles. 

He  gives  his  reader  to  underftand  that  he  has  introduced  in  the 
courfc  of  his  work  fcveral  of  the  mod  ancient  and  belt  known  intona- 
tions of  the  Hebrews,  which  arc  flill  fung  by  the  Jews,  and  are  a 
fpecies  of  mufic  peculiar  to  that  people.  Thefc,  which  for  want  of 
a better  word,  we  are  neccfiitated  to  call  Chants,  he  fays  he  has 
ibmetimes  accompanied  according  to  the  artificial  pradtice  of  the 
moderns,  as  he  has  done  by  certain  Cantilenas  of  the  ancient  Greeks  j 
the  tatter,  he  fays,  he  has  interpreted  with  the  utmoil  diligence ; and, 
by  the  help  of  thofc  two  ancient  philofophers,  Alypius  and  Gauden- 
tius,  has  reduced  them  to  modern  pradtice. 

To  thofe  myfierious  and  emphatic  fentences,  in  which  the  royal 
prophet  has  denounced  the  terrors  of  divine  jutiice,  he  lays  he  has 
thought  it  not  inexpedient  to  adapt  a peculiar  kind  of  mufic,  that  is 
to  fay,  a modulation  in  the  Madrigalefc  flyle,  with  a commixture  of 
the  diatonic  and  chromatic  genera.  And  in  this  refpedt  he  compares 
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his  prefent  labours  to  thofe  of  a pilot,  who  in  a wide  and  tempeftu- 
ous  ocean  avails  himfelf  of  every  wind  that  may  condudt  him  to  his 
port,  yet  in  a long  and  dangerous  voyage  is  conftraincd  to  vary  his 
courfe. 

A few  brief  dire&ions  for  the  performance  of  the  feveral  compo- 
fitions,  and  a modeft  apology  for  the  defefts  in  the  work,  conclude 
this  preface,  which,  though  written  under  the  influence  of  ftrong 
prejudices,  is  an  ingenious  and  learned  difiertation  on  the  fubjedts 
of  poetry  and  mu  fie. 

In  the  year  1726  this  great  work  was  completed  by  the  publica- 
tion of  four  volumes  more,  containing  a paraphrafe  of  the  fccond 
twenty-five  pfalms;  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  author's  fkill  in  thaC 
kind  of  compofition,  in  which  fome  of  the  moil  eminent  muficians 
have  endeavoured  to  excel,  viz.  Canon,  he  has,  at  the  endof  the  lad 
volume,  given  one  of  a very  elaborate  contexture. 

For  the  character  of  this  work  we  muft  refer  to  the  letters  and  tef- 
timonies  of  thofe  eminent  muficians  and  other  perfons  above  named, 
who  have  joined  in  the  recommendation  of  it  in  their  feveral  addrefiea 
to  the  author.  Matthefon  of  Hamburg,  in  a letter  to  him,  pre- 
fixed to  the  fixth  volume,  fays  that  the  mufic  to  fome  of  the  Pfalms- 
had  been  adapted  to  words  in  the  German  language,  and  had  been 
performed  with  great  applaufe  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  And 
are  farther  told,  that  for  the  fatisfadlion  of  hearing  thefe  compofition?, 
the  Ruflians  had  made  a tranfiation  of  the  Italian  paraphrafe  into- 
their  own  language,  afiociating  to  it  the  original  mufic  of  Marcello*, 
and  that  fome  lliccts  of  the  work  had  been  tranfmitted  to  the  author 
in  his  life-time.  At  Rome  thefe  compofilions  were  held  in  the  high- 
eft  eftimation  by  all  who  profefled  cither  to  underftand  or  love  mufic: 
at  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni  was  a mufical  academy  holden  on 
Monday  in  every  week,  in  which  Corelli  performed  ; at  this  mufical 
aftembly  one  of  the  pfalms  of  Marcello  made  conftantly  a part  of  the 
entertainment ; and  for  the  purpofc  of  performing  them  there,  the 
author  compofcd  to  them,  inftrument3l  parts  -f-.  .When  the  news  of 
Marcello’s  death  arrived  at  Rome,  his  eminence,  as  a public  tefti- 

* Life  of  Marcello  profited  to  the  Englifh  Pf.ilms  adapted  to  the  mufic  of  Marcello. 

+ A copy  of  thefe  was  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Smith,  the  hnglilh  canful  at. 
Venice,  and  was  fold  as  pan  of  his  library  by  AlefEcurs  llakcr  and  Lei^li,  bookfcllers 
in  Voik-flreet,  Covent- Garden. 
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tnony  of  affeSion  for  his  memory,  ordered  that  on  a day  appointed 
for  the  ufual  aflembly,  there  fltould  be  a folemn  mufical  performance  : 
The  room  was  hung  with  black  ; the  performers  and  all  prefent 
were  in  deep  mourning  ; Father  Santo  Canal,  a "Jefuit,  made  the 
oration  ; and  the  mod  eminent  of  the  learned  of  that  time  rchcarfed 
their  rcfpeGivc  compofitions  upon  the  occafion  in  various  languages, 
in  the  prcfcnce  of  the  many  confiderable  perlonages  there  adembled. 
Nor  has  this  country  been  wanting  in  refpeG  for  the  abilities  of  this 
great  man ; Mr.  Charles  Avifon,  organift  in  Newcallle,  had  cele- 
brated this  work  in  an  Efiay  on  Mufical  Expreffion,  and  had  given 
out  propofals  for  publifhing  by  fubfeription  an  edition  of  it  revifed 
by  himfelf ; but  it  feems  that  the  execution  of  this  defign  devolved 
to  another  perfon,  Mr.  John  Garth,  of  Durham,  who  was  at  the 
pains  of  adapting  to  the  mufic  of  Marcello  fuitable  words  from  our 
own  profe  tranfiation  of  the  Pfalms,  with  a view  to  their  being  per- 
formed as  anthems  in  cathedrals;  and  with  the  affidaftce  of  a nume- 
rous fubfeription,  the  work  was  completed  and  published  in  eight 
folio  volumes. 

From  the  foregoing  account  of  his  dudies  and  purfuits  it  might 
be  fuppofed  that  Marcello  had  wholly  devoted  himfelf  to  a life  of 
cafe  and  retirement ; but  in  this  opinion  it  feems  we  ffiould  be  mif- 
taken,  for  we  find  that  he  held  fevcral  honourable  pods  in  the  date, 
and  as  a magidrate  was  ever  ready  to  contribute  hi6  (hare  of  attention 
and  labour  towards  the  fupport  of  that  government  under  which  he 
lived.  He  was  for  many  years  a judge  in  one  of  the  councils  of  forty : 
From  thence  he  was  removed  to  the  charge  of  Provcditor  of  Pola. 
Afterwards  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  chamberlain  or  treafurer 
of  the  city  of  Brefcia,  where  he  gained-  the  affe&ion  and  edeem  of 
all  orders  of  men,  and,  above  all,  of  his  eminence  Cardinal  Quirini, 
who  encouraged  frequent  vifits  from  him  in  the  mod  familiar  man- 
ner : and  had  once  a week  a literary  conference  with  him. 

Marcello  died  at  Brefcia  in  the  year  1739.  He  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  the  fathers.  Minor  Obfcrvants  of  St.  Jofeph  of  Brefcia,  with 
a degree  of  funeral  pomp  fuited  to  his  rank.  On  his  tomb-done  of 
marble,  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  is  engraved  the  following 
iiifcriptioa. 
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BENEDICTO  MARCELLO  PATRITIO  VENETO 
PIENTISSIMO  PHILOLOGO  POET.ffi  MUSICES  PRINCtP* 
QUESTORI  BRIXIENSI  UXOR  MOESTISSIM A 
POSU1T 

ANNO  MDCCXXXIX  VIII  KALENDAS  AUGUSTI 
VIXIT  ANNOS  LII  MENSES  XI  DIES  XXVIII. 

While  he  was  at  Brefcia  he  wrote  a very  elegant  poem,  which  her 
entitled  Volo  Pindarico  Eroi-comico,  in  which,  feigning  himfelf  to 
be  carried  with  a fudden  Sight  to  the  coffee-houfc  in  the  fqnare  of 
St.  Felice  at  Venice,  which  he  ufed  to  frequent,  to  meet  the  many 
friends  he  had  there,  he  defcribes,  in  a pleating  and  lively  ft  rain  of 
humour,  the  peculiar  manners  and  characters  of  them  feverally ; and 
then  gives  them  the  like  information  of  his  own  way  of  life  at  Bref- 
cia, and  of  the  molt  refpeCtable  of  tbofe  perfons  whofe  friendfliip  he 
there  enjoyed. 

He  left  in  manufcript  fome  admonitions  in  profe  to  his  nephew, 
Lorenzo  Aleflandro,  a fon  of  his  brother  Aleflandro,  a young  man  of 
great  genius  and  learning : Thefe  contift  of  counfels  and  precepts  that 
befpeak  as  well  the  piety  as  the  wifdom  of  their  author ; twenty- 
five  cantos  of  the  poem  abovementioned ; a treatife  of  proportions  ; 
another  of  the  mufical  fyftem  ; another  of  the  harmonica!  concords; 
and  a great  number  of  poetical  competitions,  the  manuferipts  where- 
of are  in  the  pofleflion  of  his  abovementioned  nephew. 

Of  the  noble  family  of  Marcello  mention  is  made  by  all  the  hifto- 
rians  of  Venice,  and  in  the  oldeft  chronicles  in  manufcript.  Battifta 
Nani  celebrates  Lorenzo  Marcello,  captain  of  the  Venetian  Galleafles, 
who  in  an  engagement  at  fca,  with  the  fleet  of  Amurath  IV.  had  his 
arm  broke,  and  was  afterwards  by  the  fenate  railed  to  a poll  of  great 
honour.-  Among  the  moderns  Cafimirc,  Frefcoth,  Bruzen,  La  Mar- 
tiniere,  in  bis  Geographical  Dictionary,  under  the  article  Venice  j and 
Marco  Fofcarini,  in  his  excellent  treatife  of  the  Italian  literature, 
ipeak  of  this  family  in  terms  of  the  greateft  refpcCt. 

To  the  foregoing  account  of  the  works  of  Marcello  may  be  added 
from  the  Dutch  catalogues,  VI.  Sonate  a violoncello  folo  c baflocon- 
tinuo,  opera  prima.  XII.  Sonate  a fiauto  folo  e baflo  continue, 
opera  feconda  j and  VI.  Senate  a tre,  due  violoncelli  o due  viole  da 
gamba,  e violoncello  0 batio  continuo,  called  opera  feconda. 
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Mr.  Avifon,  as  well  in  certain  remarks  on  the  Pfalms  of  Marcello,, 
prefixed  to  the  Englifli  verfion  adapted  to  his  mufic,  as  in  the  pro- 
pofals  for  the  publication  thereof,  printed  at  the  end  of  the  fecond 
edition  of  his  Ell’ay  on  Mufical  Expreflion,  has  reprefented  this  work 
as  a mod  perfed  exemplar  of  the  grand,  the  beautiful,  and  the  pa- 
thetic in  mufic  j.  with  fundry  other  epithets,  not  lefs  proper,  as  ap- 
plied to  mufic,  than  fanciful : Notwithftanding  which,  and  the  nu- 
merous teftimonies  of  authors,  that  accompany  the  original  work,, 
there  have  not  been  wanting  in  this  country  men  of  fober  judgment, 
and  of  great  eminence  for  (kill  in  the  fcience  of  pra&ical  compofi- 
tion,  who  object  to  the  Pfalms  of  Marcello,  that  the  levity  of  thefc 
coropofitions  in  general  renders  the  work  a fitter  entertainment  for 
the  chamber,  than  an  exercife  for  church  fervice*.  That  they 
abound  in  the  evidences  of  a fertile  invention,  improved  to  a high 
degree  by  Rudy,  all  mud  allow  j but  whoever  (hall  contemplate  that 
Ryle  in  mufic,  which  in  the  pureR  ages  has  been  looked  upon  as  th© 
belt  adapted  to  excite  devout  afFedtions,  and  underftands  what  in 
mufical  fpeech  is  meant  by  the  epithets,  fublime  and  pathetic,  will 
be  apt  to  entertain  a doubt  whether  thefc  can  with  greater  propriety 
be  applied  to  them  than  to  many  lefs  celebrated  compofitions. 

The  following  fpecimen  of  Marcello’s  Ryle  is  feleded  from  the- 
forty-fccond  of  his  Pfalms. 


• Sec  Remarks  on  Mr.  At  iron’s  Efli  y on  Metical  Expreflion,  Lend.  174.3,  pag  113, 
et  Icq.  The  author  of  ihcfe  Remarks,  in  proof  of  his  aflertion,  has  referred  10  the  eighth 
of  Marcello’s  Pfalms,  than  which  a more  injudicious  aflbeiation  of  found  and  fentiment 
can  hardly  be  found : In  this  poem  the  plaintiff  celebrates  the  power  and  goodnefs  of 
God,  as  manifcQed  in  his  works  of  creation  and  providence  ; and  to  one  of  the  molt  fub- 
lime fentiments  contained  in  it,  the  mufical  compofer  has  adapted  an  air  in  minuet  time, 
the  lighted  that  can  be  conceived.  'J  his  pfalm,  which  as  it  Hands  in  the  Englifh  verfion, 
begins,  • O Lord  our  governor,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  world  !’  is  now  fre- 
quently lung  as  an  anthem  ; and  there  are  perfons  that  will  give  a boy  half  a guinea  to> 
ting  it,  who  can  farce  lend  their  attention  to  Gibbons’s  * tlofanua,’  or  Purcell’s  * O give 
* thanks.’ 
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CHAP.  IV. 


FRANCESCO  GKMINIANI. 


Francesco  Geminiani,  a native  of  Lucca,  was  born  about  the 
year  1680.  He  received  his  firft  inftrudtions  in  mufic  from  Alef- 
fandro  Scarlatti,  and  after  that  became  a pupil  of  Carlo  Ambrolio  Lu- 
• nati,  furnamed  II  Gobbo  *,  a mod  celebrated  performer  on  the  vio- 


• Vide  ante,  page  131. 
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Jin  •,  after  which  he  became  a difciple  of  Corelli,  and  under  him  fi- 
niflicd  his  fludies  on  that  inftrument. 

In  the  year  1714  he  came  to  England,  where  in  a fhort  time  he 
fo  recommended  himfelf  by  his  exquifite  performance,  that  all  who 
profelTed  to  underfland  or  love  mufic,  were  captivated  at  the  hearing 
him  ; and  among  the  nobility  were  many  who  fcvcrally  laid  claim  to 
the  honour  of  being  his  patrons  i but  the  perfon  to  whom  he  feemed- 
the  mod  clofely  to  attach  himfelf  was  the  Baron  Kilmanfegge,  cham- 
berlain to  king  George  I.  as  eledor  of  Hanover,  and  a favourite  of 
that  prince.  In  the  year  1716  he  publiflied  and  dedicated  to  that  no- 
bleman twelve  Sonatas,  a Violino  Violonc  e Cembalo  : The  firft  fix: 
with  fugues  and  double  Hops,  as  they  are  vulgarly  called j the  lafi: 
with  airs  of  various  meafures,  fuch  as  Allcmandes,  Courants,  and. 
Jigs. 

The  publication  of  this  work  had  fuch  an  effed,  that  men  were  at  »■ 
lofs  to  determine  which  was  the  greateft  excellence  of  Gcminiani,. 
his  performance  or  his  fk.il!  and  fineftyle  in  compofition  ; and,  with< 
a due  attention  to  his  intereft,  there  is  no  faying  to  what  degree  he- 
might  have  availed  himfelf  of  that  favour,  which  his  merits  had 
found  in  this  country  : This  at  lead  is  certain,  that  the  publication 
of  his  book  imprefled  his  patron  with  fuch  a fenfe  of  his  abilities,  as 
moved  him  to  endeavour  to  procure  for  him  a more  beneficial  patron- 
age than  his  own  s to  this  end  he  mentioned  Gcminiani  to  the  king 
as  an  exquifite  performer,  and  the  author  of  a work,  which  at  the 
fame  time  he  produced  and  the  king  had  no  fooner  looked  over, 
than  he  expreffed  a defire  to  hear  fome  of  the  compofitions  contained 
in  it  performed  by  the  author.  The  Baron  immediately  communi- 
cated the  king’s  pleafure  to  Gcminiani,  who,  though  he  was  gladly, 
difpofed  to  obey  fuch  a command,  intimated  to  the  Baron  a wifi)  that 
he  might  be  accompanied  on  the  harpGchord  by  Mr.  Handel,  which 
being  fignified  to  the  king,  both  mailers  had  notice  to  attend  at  St. 
James’s,  and  Geminiani  acquitted  himfelf  in  a manner  worthy  of  the 
expedations  that  had  been  formed  of  him. 

It  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  the  talents  of  Geminiani  were  of 
fuch  a kind,  as  qualified  him  to  give  adiredion  to  the  national  tafie  j; 
his  compofitions,  elegant  and  ornate  as  they  were,  carried  in  them 
no  evidences  of  that  extenfive  genius  which  is  required  in  dramatic 
mufic ; nor  did.  he  make  the  lead  effort  to  fhew  that  he  was  pof- 
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fefied  of  the  talent  of  affociating  mufic  with  poetry,  or  of  adapting 
correfponding  founds  to  fentiments  : The  confequence  hereof  was, 
that  he  was  neceffitated  to  rely  on  the  patronage  of  his  friends  among 
the  nobility,  and  to  depend  for  fubfiftence  upon  prefents,  and  the 
profits  which  accrued  to  him  by  teaching,  upon  terms  which  him- 
fclf  was  permitted  to  make. 

A fituation  like  this  mud  appear  little  better  than  humiliating,  to 
one  that  confiders  the  eafe  and  affluence,  and,  comparatively  fpeak- 
ing,  independent  fituation  of  Corelli,  who  through  bis  whole  life 
feems  to  have  enjoyed  the  blefiings  of  eafe,  affluence,  and  fame. 
Corelli  for  fome  years  led  the  orcheftra  in  the  opera  at  Rome  ; we 
find  not  that  Geminiani  occupied  a fimilar  fituation  at  London,  nor 
that  he  was  at  any  time  of  his  life  a public  performer:  It  may  there- 
fore be  a wonder  what  were  his  means  of  fubfiftence  during  his  long 
flay  in  this  country.  All  that  can  be  faid  to  this  purpofe  is,  that  he 
had  very  many  bountiful  patrons  and  pupils,  as  many  in  number  as 
he  could  poflibly  attend. 

The  relation  between  the  arts  of  mufic  and  painting  is  fo  near,  that 
in  numberlefs  inftances,  thofe  who  have  excelled  in  one  have  been 
admirers  of  the  other.  Geminiani  was  an  enthufiaft  in  painting,  and 
the  verfatility  of  his  temper  was  fuch,  that,  to  gratify  this  pafiion,  he 
not  only  fufpended  his  ftudies,  and  neglefted  the  exercife  of  his  ta- 
lents, but  involved  himfelf  in  ftraits  and  difficulties,  which  a fmall 
degree  of  prudence  would  have  taught  him  to  avoid.  To  gratify  his 
talk-,  he  bought  pictures  j and,  to  fupply  his  wants,  he  fold  them  j. 
the  neceffiary  confequence  of  this  kind  of  traffic  was  lofs,  and  its 
concomitant,  neccffity. 

in  the  diftrefs,  which  by  this  imprudent  condudt  he  had  brought 
on  himfelf,  Geminiani  was  neceffitated,  for  the  fecurity  of  his  per- 
fon,  to  avail  himfelf  of  that  protection  which  the  nobility  of  this 
country  have  power  to  extend  in  favour  of  their  fervants.  The  late  . 
earl  of  Effiex  was  a lover  of  mufic,  and  had  been  taught  the  violin  by 
Geminiani,  who  at  times  had  been  refident  in  his  lordftiip’s  family; 
upon  this  ground  the  earl  was  prevailed  on  to  inroll  the  name  of  Ge- 
miniani in  the  lift  of  thofe  fervants  of  his  whom  he  meant  to  fereen 
from  the  procefs  of  the  law. 

The  notification  of  the  fecurity  which  Geminiani  had  thus  obtained 
was  not  fo  general  as  to  anfwer  the  defign  of  it.  A creditor  for  a 
fmall  fum  of  money  arrefted  him,  and  threw  him  into  the  prifon  of 
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the  Marfhalfea,  from  whence,  upon  an  application  to  his  protedlor 
he  was  however  in  a very  fhort  time  difcharged  *. 

A feries  of  condudt  fuch  as  that  of  Geminiani  was,  the  neglecting 
the  improvement  of  thofe  advantages  which  would  have  refulted 
from  his  great  abilities  in  his  profeflion  ; his  contracting  of  debts, 
and  negleCt-in  payment  of  them,  feem  to  indicate  as  well  a want  of 
principle  as  discretion  : neverthelefs  that  he  was  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree pofleffcd  of  the  former,  will  appear  from  the  following  anecdote. 

The  place  of  mailer  and  compofer  of  the  date  mufic  in  Ireland  had 
been  occupied  for  feveral  years  by  John  Sigifmund  Couffer,  a Ger- 
man mufician  of  great  eminence,  who  will  be  fpoken  of  hereafter. 
This  perfon  died  in  the  year  1727  ; and  notice  of  his  deceafe  coming 
to  the  earl  of  EfTcx,  he,  by  means  of  lord  Percival,  obtained  of  the 
minifler,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  a promife  of  the  place ; which  he 
had  no  fooner  got,  than  lord  EfTex  immediately  fent  for  Geminiani, 
and  told  him  that  his  difficulties  were  now  at  an  end,  for  that  he  had 
provided  for  him  an  honourable  employment,  fuited  to  his  profeflion 
and  abilities,  and  which  would  ^fford  him  an  ample  provifion  for 
life  ; but  upon  enquiry  into  the  conditions  of  the  office,  Geminiani 
found  that  it  was  not  tenable  by  one  of  the  Romifh  communion,  he 
therefore  declined  accepting  of  it,  aligning  as  a reafon  that  he  was 
a member  of  the  catholic  church  ; and  that  though  he  had  never 
made  great  pretenfions  to  religion,  the  thought  of  renouncing  that 
faith  in  which  he  had  been  baptized,  for  the  fake  of  worldly  advan- 
tage, was  what  he  could  in  no  way  anfwer  to  his  confcience.  Upon 
this  rcfufjl  on  the  part  of  Geminiani,  the  place  was  bellowed  on  Mr. 
Matthew  Dubourg,  a young  man  who  had  been  one  of  his  pupils, 
and  was  a celebrated  performer  on  the  violin. 

Some  years  had  now  elapfed  fince  the  publication  of  his  Solos,  and 
as  well  with  a view  to  advantage,  as  in  compliance  with  his  inclina- 
tions, he  fet  himfelf  to  compofe  parts  to  the  firfl  part  of  the  Opera 
quinta  of  Corelli,  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  Concertos  of  the  firfl  fix 
ol'his  Solos.,  This  work,  he  completed,  and,  with  the  help  of  a fub- 

• Immediately  upon  his  confinement  he  fent,  by  one  Furefl,  an  attorney,  a letter  to  a 
gentleman  in  lord  fclVex’s  family*  who,  upon  (hewing  it  to  his  lordihip,  was  directed  to 
go  to  theprifon  and  claim  Geminiani  as  the  fervant  of  the  earl  of  EfTcx,  which  he  did,  and 
the  prifoncr  was  accordingly  difcharged.  This  fuel,  together  with  many  others  abuse* 
mentioned,  waa  communicated  by  the  perfon  to  whom  the  letter  was  fent. 
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fcription,  at  the  head  of  which  were  the  names  of  the  royal  family, 
he  publilhed  it  in  the  year  1726.  A fliort  time  after,  he  made  the  re- 
maining fix  of  Corelli’s  Solos  alfo  into  Concertos;  but  thefe  having 
no  fugues,  and  confiding  altogether  of  airs,  afforded  him  but  little 
fcopc  for  the  cxcrcife  of  his  (kill,  and  met  with  but  an  indifferent 
reception. 

He  alfo  made  Concertos  of  Ex  of  Corelli’s  Sonatas,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  ninth  in  the  fird  opera,  and  the  fird,  third,  fourth,  ninth,  and 
tenth  of  the  third.  This  feetns  to  have  been  a hady  publica- 
tion, and  is  hardly  now  remembered.  In  the  year  1732  he  pub- 
lidied  what  he  dyled  his  Opera  feconda,  that  is  to  fay,  VI.  Concerti 
groffi  con  due  Violini,  Violoncello,  e Viola  di  Concertino  Obligati, 
e due  altri  Violini,  e baffo  di  Concerto  groffo  ad  arbitrio,  with  a 
dedication  to  Henrietta,  duchcfs  of  Marlborough.  The  fird  of  thefe 
compofitions  is  celebrated  for  the  fine  minuet  with  which  itclofes ; 
the  fird  idea  of  the  Concerto  was  the  following  Solo,  which  the 
author  had  compofcd  many  years  before,  and  has  never  yet  appeared 
in  print. 
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The  publication  of  this  work  was  foon  followed  by  another  of  the 
fame  kind,  that  is  to  fay,  his  Opera  terza,  confiding  of  fix  Concertos 
for  violins,  the  laft  whereof  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  fined  com- 
pofitions  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

Geminiani  was  now  in  the  bigbed  degreeof  edimation  as  a com* 
poferforindruments  j for,  to  fay  the  truth,  he  was  in  this  branch  of 
inufic  withouta rival ; but  his-circumdances  were  very  little  mended 
by  the  profits  that  rcl'ulted  from  thefc  fevCral  publications.  The 
manufeript  of  his  Opera  feconda  had  been  furreptitioufly  obtained  by 
Waldi,  who  was  about  to  print  it,  but  thinking  it  would  be  the  bet- 
ter for  the  corrections  of  the  author,  he  gave  him  the  alternative  of 
corroding  it,  or  fubmitting  it  to  appear  in  the  world  with  fuch  faults 
as  would  have  refleded  indelible  difgracc  on  the  author. 

An  offer  of  this  kind  was  nothing  lefs  than  an  infult,  and  as  fuch 
Geminiani  received  it.  He  therefore  not  only  rejected  it  with  fcorn, 
but  indituted  a proccfs  in  the  court  of  chancery  for  an  injundion 
againd  the  falc  of  the  book,  but  VValfli  compounded  the  matter,  and 
the  work  was  publifhed  under  the  infpedlon  of  the  author. 

The  Opera  terza  he  parted  with  for  a futrupf  money  to  Waldi, 
who  printed  it,  and  in  an  advertifement  has  given  thcTovers  of  muf- 
fle to  underdand  that  he  came  honedly  by  the  copy. 

As  Geminiani  lived  to  a great  age., and  publiflied  at  different  times 
many  other  of  his  compofitions,  the  farther  particulars  of  his  life  are 
referred  to  a fubfequent  part  of  this  volume. 

The  refinements,  that  refulted  from  the  affociation  of  mulic  with 
the  drama,  were  fucccfiively  adopted  by  the  Englifli  and  the  French  ; 
by  the  former  at  the  redoration  of  Charles  II.  and  by  the  latter  in  the 
year  1669,  when  Lewis  XIV.  cdabliQicd  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mafic  , 
at  Paris.  Germany  at  that  time  abounded  with  excellent  muficians, 
viz.  deep  thcorids,  and  men  profoundly  (killed  in  the  principles  of 
harmony,  and  the  pradiccof  mufical  compofition;  but, excepting  the 
crganitls  of  that  country,  and  they  mud  be  acknowledged  to  have 
been  at  all  times  excellent,  wc  hear  of  few  that  were  didinguithed 
for  their  performance  on  any  particular  indrument  j and  of  dill  fewer 
of  either  fex  that  were  celebrated  as  fine  fingers ; and  it  feems  that 
without  thofc  adventitious  aids;  which  in  other  countries  were  thought 
mceffary  to  the  lupport  of  mufic,  that  is  to  fay,  the  biandiihments 
of  an  effeminate  and  enervated  melody,  and  the  fplendor  of  icenic 
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decoration,  in  Germany  both  the  fcience  and  the  practice  continued 
to  flourifh  for  many  ages  in  the  fimple  purity  of  nature,  and  under 
regulations  fo  auflere,  as  feemcd  to  bid  defiance  to  innovations  of 
any  kind. 

It  happened  notwithflanding,  that  the  emperor  Leopold,  being  a 
great  lover  of  mufic,  began  to  difcover  an  early  propenfity  to  the 
flyle  of  the  Italians  : The  recitative  of  Cariflimi  exhibited  to  him  a 
fpecies  of  compofition,  in  which  the  powers  of  eloquence  derived 
new  force  by  the  aflbciation  to  fpcech,  of  founds  that  corrcfponded 
to  the  fenfe,  and  were  of  all  others  the  mod  melodious.  As  foon 
therefore  as  a cefl’ation  from  the  toils  of  war  gave  him  leifure  to  cul- 
tivate the  arts  of  peace,  he  fet  himfelf  to  introduce  the  Italian  mufic 
into  Germany  ; accordingly  we  find  that  he  had  Italian  compofers  in 
his  court ; that  he  gave  penfions  and  rewards  to  the  mod  excellent  of 
them,  as  namely,  Caldara,  Ziani,  Lutti,  Bononcini,  ana  others; 
that  he  had  alfo  reprefentations  of  Italian  operas,  and  that  fomc  of 
the  mod  celebrated  fingers  performed  in  them,  and  requited  his  pa- 
tronage and  bounty  with  their  ufual  ingratitude  and  infolence. 

Nor  was  it  alone  at  Vienna  that  Italian  mufic  and  the  opera  were 
thus  introduced  and  encouraged  5 the  fame  paflion  influenced  other 
princes  of  Germany,  and  in  other  cities,  namely,  Berlin,  Hanover, 
and  Hamburg,  we  find  that  the  Italian  muficians  were  greatly  ca- 
refled  ; that  the  works  of  fomc  of  the  mod  eminent  of  them,  that  is 
to  fay,  Pidocchi,  Corelli,  Vivaldi,  and  many  others,  are  dedicated 
to  German  princes  ; that  operas  were  reprefented  in  the  principal  ci-* 
ties  in  Germany,  fome  whereof  were  written  in  the  German  lan- 
guage; and,  ladly,  that  the  German  muficians  themfclves  became 
compofers  of  operas. 

From  tliefe  circumdances  we  are  enabled  to  afeertain  the  origin  of 
dramatic  mufic  in  Germany,  and  having  fixed  it,  it  becomes  ncccfTary 
to  give  an  account  of  fome  of  the  mod  celebrated  compofers  in  the 
theatric  flyle,  natives  of  that  country,  including  one  who  chofe  this 
kingdom  for  his  refidence,  and  whofc  lofs  will  long  be  deplored  by 
its  inhabitants. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Johann  Sigismund  Cousser,  born  about  the  year  1657,  was  the 
Ton  of  an  eminent  mufician  of  Prelburg  in  Hungary  ; and  being 
initiated  by  his  father  in  the  rudiments  of  mufic,  and  alfo  in  the 
pradlice  of  compofition,  he  travelled  for  improvement  into  France, 
and  at  Paris  became  a favourite  of  Lully,  and  was  by  him  affifted  in 
the  profecution  of  his  ftudies.  After  a ftay  of  fix  years  in  Paris,  Couf- 
fer  vifited  Germany,  where  he  was  fo  well  received,  that  in  two  cities, 
viz.  Wolffenbuttel  andStutgard,  he  wasfuccefiively  chofen  chapel- mat- 
ter ; but,  being  of  a roving  difpofition,  he  quitted  the  latter  charge, 
and  went  to  fettle  at  Hamburg,  where  being  chofen  diredor  of  the 
opera,  he,  about  the  year  1693,  introduced  the  Italian  method  of 
fing'ng*  to  which  the  Germans  had  till  that  time  been  ftrangers. 
About  the  year  1700  he  took  a refolution  to  vifit  Italy,  and  made 
two  journies  thither  in  the  fpace  of  five  years.  Upon  his  laft  return  to 
Germany,  failing  of  that  encouragement  which  he  thought  due  to  his 
merit,  he  quitted  that  country,  and  came  to  England,  and,  fettling 
in  London,  became  a private  teacher  of  mufic  j by  which  profefiion, 
and  alfo  by  the  profits  arifing  from  an  annual  public  concert,  he  was 
enabled  to  fupport  himfelf  in  a decent  manner.  In  the  year  1710  he 
went  to  Ireland,  and  obtained  an  employment  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Dublin,  which,  though  our  ecclefiafiical  conftitution  knows  no 
fuch  officer,  he  looked  upon  as  equivalent  to  that  of  chapel-mafter 
in  foreign  countries.  After  fome  continuance  in  that  city,  his  merits 
recommended  him  to  the  place  of  mailer  of.the  king’s  band  of  ma- 
fic in  Ireland,  which  he  held  till  the  time  of  his  death.  From  the 
time  of  his  firfl  fettlement  in  Ireland,  Coufler  applied  himfelf  to  the 
fludy  of  the  theory  of  mufic,  with  a view,  as  it  is  faid,  to  his  attain- 
ment of  the  degree  of  dodtor  in  that  faculty  of  the  univerfity  of 
Dublin.  His  works  in  print  arc  Erindo,  an  opera,  1693;  Porus, 
and  Pyramus  and  Thiffie,  1694}  Scipio  Africanus,  1695;  and  Ja 
fon,  1697.  Thefe  feveral  operas  had  been  performed  at  Hamburg. 
There  was  alfo  publiffied  at  Nuremberg,  in  1700,  a work  of  Couf- 
ler,  entitled  • Apollon  cnjoiie,  contenant  fix  Overtures  de  Theatre, 
Vol.  V.  B b b ‘ accom- 
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« accompagnces  de  pluGcurs  airs  }’  and  in  the  fame  year  an  opera  en- 
titled Ariadne  j as  alfoa  colledtion  of  airs  from  it,  entitled  Helicon- 
ifcfjc  !DBllfcn-!Ku(f.  He  was  refident  in  London  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Arabella  Hunt,  and  fet  to  mulic  an  ode  written  on 
that  occafion  by  one  William  Meres,  Efq.  beginning  ' Long  have  I 

* fear'd  that  you,  my  fable  mule.’ 

The  latl  of  his  publications  was,  A Serenade  reprefented  on  the 
Birth-day  of  Geo.  I.  at  the  cattle  of  Dublin,  the  28th  of  May,  1724, 
in  the  title  whereof  he  tlyles  himfelf  * matter  of  the  mufick  attend- 

* ing  his  Majetly’s  (late  in  Ireland,  and  chapel-mailer  of  Trinity- 
‘ college,  Dublin.’ 

Coufler  died  at  Dublin  in  the  year  1727  ; and,  having  recommend- 
ed himfelf  to  the  people  of  that  city  by  his  great  abilities  in  his  pro- 
feflton,  and  the  general  tenor  of  his  deportment,  his  lofs  was  greatly 
lamented.  His  IbccefTor  in  the  office  q{  matter  of  the  king’s  band 
was  Mr.  Matthew  Dobourg,  a pupil  of  Geminiani,  and  a celebrated 
performer  on  the  violin. 

ReinhaRd  Reiser  was  a native  of  Saxe-Weiflenfcls,  and  chapel- 
matter  to  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg.  He  was  a matt  voluminous 
writer,  and  is  faid  to  have  exceeded  Scarlatti  in  the  number  of  operas 
compoled  by  him.j  which  may  probably  be  true,  for  in  the  preface 
to  an  opera  of  his,  publilhed  at  Hamburg  in  1725,  that  work  is  laid 
to  be  the  hundred  and  feventh  opera  of  his  compofing.  The  operas 
of  Keifer  were  written  in  the  German  language,  the  mufic  was  never- 
thelels  in  the  ttyle  of  the  Italians ; they  were  performed  at  Hamburg, 
and  many  of  them  were  by  the  author  himfelf  publithed  in  that  city. 
He  had  thedireilion  of  the  opera  at  Hamburg  from  the  time  when 
it  was  Grit  eilabliihed,  till,  being  a man  of  gaiety  and  expence,  he 
was  neceffitated  to  quit  it ; after  which  the  compofcre  for  that  theatre 
were  fucceffivcly  Steffani!  Matthefon,  and  Mr.  Handel.  From  Ham- 
burg Keifer  went  to  Copenhagen  } and,  in  1722,  being  royal  chapcl- 
mafter  in  that  city,  lie  com po fed  an  opera  for  the  king  of  Denmark’s 
birth-day,  entitled  Ulyfles.  An  impcrfcdl  catalogue  of  his  works, 
containing  an  account  of  fuch  only  of  them  as  are  printed,  is  given 
by  Walther  in  the  article  Reiser  j they  confift  of  Operas,  Oratorios, 
Hymns,  and  Cantatas,  amounting  to  an  incredible  number. 

Keifer  is  ranked  with  Scarlatti  and  other  the  moll  eminent  muG- 
cians  who  flourillicd  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  and  although 
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his  compofitions  could  derive  but  little  advantage  from  the  poetry 
with  which  his  mufic  was  affociated,  fuch  was  the  native  eafe  and 
elegance  of  his  ftyle,  and  fuch  his  command  over  the  paflions  of  his 
hearers,  that  all  became  fufceptible  of  their  effects, 

Dietrich  Buxtehude,  fon  of  Johann  Buxtehude,  organift  of 
St.  Olaus  at  Elfineur,  was  a difciple  of  John  Thiel,  and  organift  of 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Lubec.  Matthefon,  in  his  l^oHRonmiCs 
HtH  CftprllHidflcr,  page  130,  celebrates  him  as  a famous  organift  and 
compofcr,  and  fpeaks  of  fix  Suites  of  Lefi'ons  for  the  harplichord  of  t 
his,  in  Vrhich  the  nature  of  the  planets  is  reprefented  or  delineated. 
With  thefe  a.e  printed  a choral  compofition  to  German  words,  be- 
ing a lamentation  on  the  death  of  his  father.  In  1696  he  publiftted 
two  operas  of  Sonatas  a Violino,  Viola  da  Gamba,  e Cembalo. 

Johann  Mattheson,  a native  of  Hamburg,  was  born  riie  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  September,  1681.  In  the  leventh  year  of  his  age  he 
was  by  his  parents  placed  under  the  care  of  different  matters,  and 
was  by  them  inftrudted  in  the  rudiments  of  learning  and  the  princi- 
ples of  mufic,  in  which  fcience  he  improved  fo  faft,  that  at  the  age 
of  nine  he  was  able  to  fing  to  the  organ  at  Hamburg,  compofitions  of 
his  own.  At  the  fame  time  that  he  purfued  the  ftudy  of  mufic  he 
made  himfelf  matter  of  the  modern  languages,  and  applied  hirnfclf  to 
attain  a knowledge  of  the  civil  law  ; to  which  purpafe  he  became  a di- 
ligent attendant  on  the  public  leftures  fuccceflively  red  by  two  emi- 
nent dodfors  in  that  faculty.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  compofed  an 
opera,  and  in  it  performed  the  principal  part.  In  1703  an  offer  was 
made  him  of  the  place  of  organift  of  the  church  at  Lubec,  but,  not 
liking  the  conditions  of  the  appointment,  which  was  that  he  fhould 
fubmit  to  the  yoke  of  marriage  with  a young  woman  whom  the  ma- 
giftrates  had  chofen  for  him  *,  he  thought  proper  to  decline  it.  In 
1704  he  vifited  Holland,  and  was  invited  to  accept  the  place  of  organift 
at  Harlem,  with  a falary  of  fifteen  hundred  florins  a year  ; but  he  de- 


* This  expedient  to  get  lid  of  a burgher’s  daughter,  by  yoking  her  with  the  town  or- 
ganift, fuggefts  to  remembrance  a practice  nearly  fimilar  to  it  in  this  country.  The  road 
from  Putney  to  Richmond  lies  through  common  fields,  at  the  entrance  whereof  are  fun- 
dry  gates,  at  each  of  which  a poor  man  is  ftationed,  who  upon  opening  the  gate  for  paf- 
fengers,  is  generally  rewarded  with  a halfpenny.  The  appointment  of  thefe  petfons  is  by 
the  parifh  officers,  who,  conitdering  that  the  profits  thus  arifing  are  more  than  adequate 
to  the  wants  of  a poor  mau,  annex  to  their  grant  a condition  that  the  perfon  appointed 
(hall  marry  a poor  woman  out  of  their  workhoufc,  and  [id  the  parifh  of  the  cxpence  of 
maintaining  her. 
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clincd  it,  chufing  to  return  to  his  own  country,  where  he  became 
fecretary  to  Sir  Cyril  Wych,  refident  at  Hamburgh  for  the  Englilh 
court.  In  this  Ration  he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  Englilh  tongue, 
and,  without  abandoning  the  iludy  of  mufic,  took  up  a refolution 
to  quit  the  opera  llage,  on  which  he  had  been  a finger  for  fifteen  years. 
In  1709  he  married  Catherine,  a daughter  of  Mr.  Jennings,  a clergy- 
man, nearly  related  to  the  admiral  Sir  John  Jennings. 

In  the  courfe  of  his  employment  as  fecretary  to  the  refident,  he 
was  intrulled  with  feveral  important  negotiations,  and  made  frequent 
journies  to  Leipfic,  Bremen,  and  divers  parts  of  Saxony,  from  which 
he  reaped  confiderable  advantages.  Upon  the  death  of  Sir  Cyril 
Wych,  in  the  year  1712,  the  care  of  the  Englilh  alfairs  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Saxony  devolved  to  Matthefon,  and  he  occupied  the  office 
of  refident  till  the  fon  of  the  late  miniller  was  appointed  to  it.  Upon 
the  acceffion  of  king  George  I.  to  the  crown  of  England,  he  com- 
pofed  a memorable  Serenata ; and  in  the  year  1715  obtained  the  re- 
verfien  of  the  office  of  chapcl-mafler  in  the  cathedral  of  Hamburg, 
with  certain  other  preferments  annexed  to  it.  During  all  this  time 
he  continued  his  Ration  of  fecretary  to  the  Britiffi  refident ; and,  upon 
many  occafions  of  his  abfence,  he  difeharged  in  his  own  proper  per- 
fon  the  fundtions  of  the  miniller.  Amidll  that  multiplicity  of  bufinefs 
which  necell'arily  fprangfrom  fuch  a fituation,  Matthefon  found  means 
to  profccutc  his  niufical  Rudies  ; he  compofed  mufic  for  the  church 
and  for  the  theatre,  and  was  ever  prefent  at  the  performance  of  it : 
He  pradifed  the  harpfichord  at  his  own  apartments  inccfiantly,  and 
on  that  infirument,  if  not  on  the  organ,  was  unqucfiionably  one  of 
the  firfi  performers  of  his  time.  He  wrote  and  tranilated  books  to  an 
incredible  number,  and  this  without  an  exclufive  attachment  to  any 
particular  objedt;  and  the  verfatility  of  his  temper  cannot  be  more 
Rrongly  marked  than  by  obferving  that  he  compofed  church-mufic 
and  operas,  wrote  treatifes  on  mufic,  and  upon  the  longitude  j and 
tranilated  from  the  Englilh  into  the  German  language,  the  Chevalier 
Ramfay’s  Travels  of  Cyrus,  and  the  HiRory  of  Moll  Flanders,  written 
by  Daniel  De  Foe.  Of  his  mufical  treatifes  his  OrcheRrc,  his  Critica 
Mufica,  his  a^ufrralifrfic  Patriot,  and  his  Doilfeommcncit  C.iprllinrillcr, 
are  the  bell  known.  His  writings  in  general  abound  with  intelligence 
communicated  in  a defultory  manner,  and  arc  an  evidence  that  the 
author  poflelTcd  more  learning  than  judgment. 
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Matthefon  was  very  well  acquainted  with  Handel.  Before  the  latter 
Came  to  fettle  in  England  they  were  in  fome  fort  rivals,  and  folicited 
with  equal  ardour  the  favour  of  the  public.  Matthefon  relates  that  he 
had  often  vied  with  him  on  the  organ  both  at  Hamburg  and  Lubcc. 
The  terms  upon  which  thefe  two  great  men  lived  when  they  were 
together,  muft;  appear  very  ftrange.  Handel  approved  fo  highly  of 
the  compolitions  of  Matthefon,  particularly  his  leflons,  that  he  was 
ufed  to  play  them  for  his  private  amufement  * j and  Matthefon  had 
fo  great  a regard  for  Handel,  that  he  atone  time  entertained  thoughts 
of  writing  his  life.  In  the  years  1735  and  1737  he  publifhed  a work 
entitled  ©ie  tooLftlinsmbc  fingcr^pratfje,  i.  e.  * The  wcll-found- 

* ing  Finger  Language,’  confiding  of  twelve  fugues  for  the  organ,  on 
two  and  three  fubjefts,  and  dedicated  it  to  Handel,  who,  upon  the 
publication  of  it,  wrote  him  a letter,  in  which  is  the  following  paflage : 

* prefent  je  viens  de  receivoir  votre  dernier  lettre  avec  votre 

* ouvrage,  je  vous  en  remercie  Monfieur,  & jc  vous  affure  que  j’ai 

* toute  l’eftime  pour  votre  merite. — L’ouvrage  eft  digne  de  l’atten- 
1 tion  des  connoifleurs, — & quant  a moi  je  vous  rends  juftice.’ 

And  yet  thefe  two  men  were  in  one  moment  of  their  lives  at  fo 
great  enmity,  that  each  had  the  other  oppofed  to  the  point  of  his 
fword  : In  fliort,  they,  upon  a difpute  about  the  feat  at  the  harpfi- 
chord  at  the  performance  of  one  of  Matthefon’s  operas,  fought  a duel 
in  the  market-place  of  Hamburg,  which  a mere  accident  prevented 
from  being  mortal  to  one  or  both  of  them.  Matthefon  died  at  Ham- 
burg in  the  year  1764.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  volume  of 
Marcello's  Pfalms  is  a letter  of  his  to  the  author,  in  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, dated  Hamburg,  6 0<fl.  1725,  with  this  fubfeription,  ‘ -Gio- 

* vanni  Matthefon  di  S.  A.  R.  il  Ducad’  Holftein,  Secretario  Britan- 

* nico.  Canonico  minore  della  Chicfa  d’Amburgo,  c Direttore  della 

* Mufica  Catedrale.’ 

• Matthefon  had  fent  over  to  England,  in  order  to  their  being  publiflted  here,  two  col- 
lections  of  leflons  for  the  harpfichord,  and  they  were  accordingly  engraved  on  copper, 
and  printed  for  Richard  Meares,  in  St.  Paul’s  church-yard,  and  pubiifhed  in  the  year 
1714.  Handel  was  at  this  time  in  London,  and  in  the  afternoon  was  ufed  to  frequent 
St.  Paul's  church  for  the  fake  of  hearing  the  fervice,  and  of  playing  on  the  organ  alter  it 
was  over  j from  whence  he  and  fome  of  the  gent'emen  of  the  choir  would  frequently  ad- 

i'ourn  to  the  Queen’s  Arms  tavern  in  St.  Paul’s  church-yard,  where  was  a harpfrehurd  : 
t happened  one  afternoon,  when  they  were  thus  met  together,  Mr  Weely,  a gentleman 
of  the  choir,  came  in  and  informed  them  that  Mr.  Matthefon ‘s  lelToiis  were  then  to  be 
had  at  Mr.  Mearcs’s  drop ; upon  which  Mr.  Handel  ordered  them  immediately  to  be 
fent  for,  and  upon  their  being  brought,  played  them  all  over  without  riling  from  the 
inftrument. 
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Johann  Eernhard  Bach,  eldeft  Ton  of  Giles  Bach,  feniormu- 
fician  to  the  fenate  of  Erfurth,  was  born  November  23,  1676,  and 
was  at  firfl  organift  in  the  merchants’  church  there.  Afterwards  he 
went  to  refide  at  Magdeburg,  and  in  the  year  1703  to  Eifenach, 
where  he  became  chamber-mufician  to  the  duke. 

Johann  Christopher  Bach,  of  the  fame  family,  was  organift 
at  Eifenach,  and  continued  in  that  fundlion  thirty-eight  years.  He 
died  in  the  year  1703,  leaving  behind  him  three  tons,  all  muficians, 
namely  Johann  Nicolaus,  organift  at  Jena  in  the  year  1695,  and  a 
celebrated  maker  of  harpfichords.  Johann  Christopher,  who  re- 
fided  firft  at  Erfurth,  afterwards  at  Hamburg,  and  after  that  at  Rotter- 
dam and  London,  in  which  cities  his  profeflion  was  teaching}  and  Jo- 
hann Frederic,  organift  of  the  church  of  St.  Blafe  at  Muhlhaufen. 

Johann  Michael  Bach,  brother  of"  the  abovementioned  John 
Chriftopher  Bach,  of  Eifnach,  W3S  organift,  and  alfo  town-clerk  of 
Gehren,  a market-town  and  bailiwick  near  the  foreft  of  Thuringia. 
He  hascompofed  a great  many  church  pieces,  concertos,  and  harp- 
fichord  leftons,  of  which  none  have  ever  yet  been  printed. 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  fon  of  John  Ambrofe  Bach,  formerly 
mufician  to  the  court  and  fenate  of  Eifenach,  and  a near  relation  of 
him  laft  named,  was  born  in  that  city  on  the  twenty-firft  day  of 
March,  1685.  He  was  initiated  in  the  praftice  of  the  harpfichord  by 
his  eldeft  brother  John  Chriftopher  Bach,  organift  and  profcflbr  of 
mufic  in  the  fchool  of  Ohrdruff ; and  in  1703  was  appointed  firft  or- 
ganift of  the  new  church  at  Arnftadt,  which  ftation  he  quitted  in 
1707,  for  the  place  of  organift  of  the  church  of  St.  Blafe  at  Muhl- 
haulen.  Here  alfo  he  flayed  but  a fliort  time,  for  in  1708  he  went 
to  fettle  at  Weimar,  and  became  chamber-mufician,  and  alfo  court- 
organift  to  the  duke;  and  in  1714  was  appointed  concert-maftcr  to 
that  prince.  In  1717  he  was  preferred  to  the  office  of  chapel-mafter 
to  the  prince  of  Anhalt  Cothen ; and  in  1723,  upon  the  deceafe  of 
Kuhnau,  to  that  of  mufic-diredlor  at  Leipfic;  and  about  the  fame 
time  was  appointed  chapel-mafter  to  the  duke  of  Weiflenfells.- 
, Amongft  a great  variety  of  excellent  compofitions  for  the  harpfichord, 
he  publifhed,  in  1726,  a colledtion  of  leftons  entitled  tftatoitrs  Hilling, 
or  Pradtice  for  the  Harpfichord.  He  compoled  a double'  fugue  in 
three  fubjedls,  in  one  of  which  he  introduces  his  name  *. 

* Walther  rclaics  that  he  had  obferved  that  the  notes  Bb,  A,  C,  and  1j  are  melo- 
dious in  their  order ; the  laft  is  by  the  Germans  lignificd  by  the  letter  f) : Taking  there- 
fore 
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This  perfon  was  celebrated  for  his  {kill  in  the  compofition  of  ca- 
non, as  alfo  for  his' performance  on  the  organ,  efpecially  in  the  ufc 
of  the  pedals.  Matthefon  fays  that  on  this  inftrument  he  was  even 
fupcrior  to  Handel.  His  fon,  Mr.  John  Chriftian  Bach,  now  in  Lon- 
don, who  has  furniflied  fomc  of  the  anecdotes  contained  in  this  arti- 
cle, relates  that  there  are  many  printed  accounts  of  his  father  extant  in 
the  German  language ; as  alfo  that  he  had  a trial  of  fkill  with  Mar- 
chand,  the  famous  French  organift,  and  foiled  him.  The  particulars 
of  this  conteft  are  as  follow : Marchand  being  at  Drefden,  and  having 
{hewn  himfelf  fupcrior  to  the  beft  organifts  of  France  and  Italy, 
made  a formal  notification  that  he  was  ready  to  play  extempore  with 
any  German  who  was  willing  to  engage  with  him.  Upon  which  the 
king  of  Poland  fent  to  Weimar  for  John  Sebaftian  Bach,  who  accept- 
ing the  challenge  of  Marchand,  obtained,  in  the  judgment  of  all  the 
hearers,  a complete  vidory  over  him. 

John  Sebaftian  Bach  died  about  tfie  year  1749,  leaving  four  fons, 
who,  as  if  it  had  been  intended  that  a genius  for  mufic  fliould  be 
hereditary  in  the  family,  are  all  excellent  muficians : The  elded, 
Frederic  William,  is  at  this  time  organift  of  Drefden  ; thefecond, 
Charles  Philip  Emanuel,  is  now  an  organift  and  mufic-diredor  at 
Hamburg;  the  third,  John  Frederic  Chriftian,  is  in  the  fervicc  of 
the  Count  de  la  Lippe  ; and  the  fourth,  John  Chriftian,  after  hav- 
ing.ftudied  fome  years  in  Italy,  has  chofcn  London  for  the  place  of 
his  rcfidence;  and  in  his  profeftion  has  the  honour  to  receive  the  com- 
mands of  our  amiable  queen 

The  following  compofition  of  John  Scbaftian  Bach  is  among  his 
leffons  abovementioned. 

fore  this  fucceflion  of  notes  for  2 point  or  fubjeft,  he  wrought  it  into  a fugue,  as  above  is 
mentioned.  Mr.  John  Chriftian  Bach  being  applied  to  for  an  csplan.it ion  of  thisobfeurc 
pafiage  in  Walther’s  memoir  of  his  father,  gave  this  account  of  it,  and  in  the  prefence  of 
the  author  of  this  work,  wrote  down  the  point  of  the  fugue. 

f Her  majefty’s  maftcr  for  the  haiplichord  upon  her  arrival  in  England  was  Mr.  Kel- 
vay,  an  F.nglilhman;  as  is  alfo  the  dancing  maftcr  of  the  prclcnt  queen  of  France, 
a circumftancc  fo  fingular  as  to  merit  remembrance.  At  Lsytcn  Stone  in  Eflcx  dwells 
an  eminent  dancing-niaftcr,  Mr.  Jay  ; a few  years  ago  he  had  an  appren- 

tice, the  fon  of  a neighbour,  a diligent  and  ingenious  Ed,  and  who  was  generally  called 
by  the  familiar  appellation  of  Harry  liilhop.  A perfon  of  dillintlion,  who  had  a feat 
near  Layton  Stone,  had  taken  notice  of  him,  and  conceiving  him  to  be  a youth  of  great 
hopes,  lent  him  for  improvement  to  Paris,  and  in  .1  fhort  time  he  excelled  the  molt 
celebrated  mafters  there;  and,  fuch  are  his  abilities  in  a profeflion  in  which  the 
French  arc  generally  allowed  to  exceed  all  Europe,  that  the  qu  .cn  of  France  is  at  this 
time  the  fchotar  of  Mr.  Bifliop,  an  Englishman,  and  at  the  royal  palace  of  Ver failles  re- 
ceives from  him  a ftated  number  of  Icflbns  in  every  week. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

George  Philipp  Telemann  was  born  at  Magdeburg  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  March,  1681.  His  father  was  a minifter  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  who  dying  in  the  infancy  of  this  his  fon,  left  him 
to  the  care  of  his  mother.  As  the  child  grew  up  he  difcovered  a 
ftrong  propenfity  to  mufic,  which  his  mother  endeavoured  to  get  the 
better  of,  intending  him  for  the  univerGty ; but  the  finding  that  her 
fon,  who  had  been  taught  the  rudiments  of  mufic,  as  other  children 
in  the  German  fchools  ufually  are,  was  determined  to  purfue  the  ftudy 
of  it,  gave  way  to  his  inclination.  As  a proof  of  the  early  abilities  of 
Telemann,  it  is  faid  that  he  compofed  motets,  and  other  pieces  for 
the  church  fcrvice,  in  his  infancy  j and  that  by  the  time  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age,  he  had  compofed  almoft  the  whole  of  an  opera. 

Having  taken  a refolution  to  yield  to  this  inclination  of  her  fon,  and 
feeing  the  progrefs  he  had  already  made  in  mufic,  the  mother  of  Tele- 
mann was  eafily  prevailed  on  by  the  friends  of  the  family  to  encourage 
him  in  this-courfe  of  ftudy;  accordingly  flic  placed  him  firft  in  the 
fchool  of  Zellerfelde,  and  after  four  years  flay  there,  removed  him. 
to  the  Gymnafium  at  Hildefheim,  where  he  perfected  his  Rudies  in 
literature  ; and  in  mufic  made  fuch  great  improvements  that  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  church-muGc  in  the  monaftery  of  the  God- 
chardins,  and  in  the  performance  thereof  was  indulged  with  the  li- 
berty of  employing  muficians  of  the  Lutheran  perfuafion. 

This  was  but  the  beginning  of  his  fame  j foon  after  a wider 
field  opened  for  him  to  exhibit  his  uncommon  talents  in,  for  in  the 
year  1701,  being  fent  to  Leipfic  to  ftudy  the  law,  he  was  appointed; 
to  the  dircdlion  of  the  operas,  and  was  alfo  chofen  firft  mufic-direc- 
tor  and  organift  in  the  new  church. 

Anno  1704  he  became  chapel-mafter  to  the  count  of  Promniz,. 
which  port,  in  1709,  he  exchanged  for  that  of  fecretary  and  chapel- 
mafter  to  the  duke  of  Eifenach.  In  1712  he  was  chofen  chapel- 
mafter  to  the  Carmelite  monaftery  at  Francfort  on  the  Maync. 
Shortly  after  he  obtained  the  mufic  dircdlion  in  St.  Catherine’s  church* 
and  was  appointed  chapel-mafter  at  the  court  of  Saxe  Gotha, 
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In  the  year  1721,  the  city  of  Hamburg,  defirous  of  having  fuch 
an  extraordinary  man  amongft  them,  prevailed  on  him  to  accept  the 
place  of  dire&or  of  their  mulic,  as  alfo  of  the  office  of  chanter  in  the 
church  of  St.  John.  He  had  hardly  been  a year  at  Hamburg,  when 
an  offer  was  made  him  of  the  pod  of  mufic-diredtor  at  Leipfic,  which 
by  the  deceafe  of  Kuhnau  was  then  lately  become  vacant ; but  being 
fo  well  fettled,  he  declined  accepting  it,  and  it  was  thereupon  con- 
ferred on  John  Sebadian  Bach.  All  this  time  Telemann  conti- 
nued in  the  fervice  of  the  duke  of  Eifcnach,  who  found  him  Effi- 
cient employment,  not  only  in  the  way  of  his  profeffion,  but  in 
his  pod  of  fecrctary,  to  which  he  had  formerly  appointed  him. 
The  few  lcifurc  hours  which  thefe  his  employments  left  him,  he 
devoted  to  the  fervice  of  the  Margrave  of  Bareith,  to  whom  for  fome 
years  he  had  prefented  his  compolitions,  and  who  had  appointed  him 
his  chapel- mader.  However  all  thefe  numerous  avocations  could- 
not  detain  him  for  purl'uing  a defign,  which  for  many  years  he  had 
entertained,  of  feeing  Paris ; and  accordingly  about  Michaelmas, 
1738,  he  made  a journey  thither;  and  as  his  fame  had  reached  that 
country,  he  met  upon  his  arrival  there  with  all  the  didinguiffiing 
marks  of  edeem  due  to  his  character.  After  a day  of  about  fix 
months  at  Paris,  he  returned  to  Hamburg,  where  he  fpent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  The  time  of  his  dcafh  is  varioufly  reported, 
but  the  better  opinion  is  that  it  was  about  the  year  1767. 

Telemann  was  a very  voluminous  compofer,  and  the  greated 
church  mufician  in  Germany.  Handel,  fpeaking  of  his  uncommon 
fkill  and  readinefs,  was  ufed  to  fay  that  he  could  write  a church  piece 
of  eight  parts  with  the  fame  expedition  as  another  would  write  a 
letter.  Telemann  was  twice  married  ; by  both  his  wives  he  had 
ten  children,  of  whom  it  is  remarkable  that  none  of  them  ever  dis- 
covered the  lead  genius  for  mufic  ; fix  of  them  were  living  at  the  time 
of  his  deceafe.  To  tedify  his  regard  for  the  city  of  Leipfic,  to  which 
he  was  indebted  for  his  fird  preferments,  he  founded  a mufic-fchool 
there,  which  dill  exids.  His  fucceffor  in  the  office  of  mufic-diredlor 
at  Hamburg  is  the  celebrated  Charles  Philip  Emanuel  Bach,  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  article. 

Johann  Gottfried  Walther  was  one  of  a family  that  from 
the  time  of  Luther  downwards,  had  produced  many  excellent-mufi- 
cians.  The  perfon  here  fpoken  of  flouriffied  in  the  prefent  century, 

and 
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and  was  organiit  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul  in  the  city  of 
Weimar,  and  is  by  Matthefon,  in  his  ©ollftommcitm  CaptllmciOct, 
ranked  among  the  mod  famous  organifls  and  compofers  for  the  organ 
of  his  time. 

Of  his  mufica!  compofitions  little  is  here  to  be  faid,  the  titles  of 
none  of  them  occurring  in  any  of  the  catalogues,  whence  information 
of  this  kind  has  been  derived  in  the  courfe  of  this  work;  but  the 
friends  of  mufic  have  the  highefl  obligation  to  him,  as  the  author  of 
a laborious  and  mod  valuable  book  compiled  by  him,  and  publifhed 
at  Lciplic  in  1732,  entitled  fiUJuficalirtfKg  Lexicon,  odcr  O^Ufiraltfcfjc 
iOlbltotfjcr,  in  a large  odlavo  volume,  containing  not  only  an  explana- 
tion, in  the  manner  of  Broffard,  of  all  the  terms  ufed  in  mufic,  but 
memoirs  of  muficians  in  all  ages  and  all  countries,  from  the  firfl  in- 
Aitutorsof  the  fcience  down  to  his  own  time.  Of  the  exadtnels  and 
precifion  with  which  this  work  is  executed,  a clearer  proof  cannot  be 
given,  than  that  there  is  fcarce  a mufician  of  any  eminence,  or  a pa- 
rifh  erganiA  at  all  celebrated  for  his  performance  in  this  our  country, 
for  whom  he  has  not  an  article. 

The  book  is  written  in  the  German  language;  and  no  one  that  is 
fenfible  of  the  copious  fund  of  knowledge  contained  in  it,  and  the 
great  variety  of  information  it  is  capable  of  affording,  but  mult  re- 
gret that  it  is  not  extant  in  every  language  in  Europe. 

The  Lexicon  of  Walther,  unlike  the  Hiftory  of  Mufic  of  Printz, 
contains  no  account  of  the  author  himfelf,  and  therefore  we  are  to 
feek  for  the  particulars  of  his  life.  Confidering  the  great  variety  of 
learning,  and  the  evidences  of  long  and  laborious  refearch  difplayedin 
this  his  work,  we  cannot  fuppofe  him  a young  man  at  the  time  of  its 
publication,  and  that  being  now  forty-three  years  ago,  it  is  probable 
that  he  has  long  been  at  red  from  his  labours. 
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George  Frederic  Handel,  or,  if  we  would  recur  to  the  ori- 
ginal fpelling  of  his  name,  Hendel,  was  a native  of  Halle,  a city  in 
the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  born  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
February,  1684.  His  mother  was  the  fccond  wife  of  his  father, 
then  a man  advanced  in  years,  being  upwards  of  fixty  j a phyfician, 
and  alfo  a furgeon  in  that  city. 

From  the  time  that  Handel  began  to  fpeak  he  was  able  to  Ting,  or 
at  lealt  to  articulate  mulical  founds ; and  as  he  grew  up,  his  father, 
who  almoft  from  the  time  of  his  birth  had  determined  him  for  the 
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profeflion  of  the  law,  was  very  much  concerned  to  find  in  the  child 
fuch  a ftrong  propenfity  to  mufic,  as  was  at  one  time  or  other  likely 
to  thwart  his  endeavours  for  his  welfare.  To  prevent  the  effedts  of 
this  growing  inclination,  he  banifhed  from  his  houfe  all  mufical  in- 
ftruments,  and  by  every  method  in  his  power  endeavoured  to  check 
it.  As  yet  Handel,  an  infant  under  feven  years  of  age,  having  never 
been  fent,  as  mod  of  the  German  children  are,  to  the  public  fchools, 
where  they  learn  mufic  as  they  do  grammar,  had  no  idea  of  the  notes 
or  the  method  of  playing  on  any  inftrument : He  had  perhaps  feen  a 
harpfichord  or  clavichord,  and,  with  the  innocent  curiofity  of  a child, 
may  be  fuppofed  to  have  prefled  down  a keyt  which  producing  a 
found,  aft'edted  him  with  pleafure  j be  this  as  it  may,  by  the  exercife 
of  that  cunning,  which  is  difcoverable  very  early  in  children,  Handel 
found  means  to  get  a little  clavichord  conveyed  into  a room  at  the  top 
of  his  father’s  houfe,  to  which  he  conflantly  reforted  as  foon  as  the 
family  retired  to  red  •,  and,  aflonifhing  to  fay  ! without  any  rules  to 
diredt  his  finger,  or  any  indrudtor  than  his  own  ear,  he  found  means 
to  produce  from  the  indrument  both  melody  and  harmony. 

The  father  of  Handel  had  a fon  by  his  former  wife,  who  was  valet 
de  chambre  to  the  duke  of  Saxe-Weiflenfells,  and  by  the  time  that 
Handel  had  nearly  attained  the  age  of  levcn  years,  he  had  determined 
on  a journey  to  fee  him  : His  intention  was  to  have  gone  alone,  but 
Handel  having  a drong  defire  to  fee  his  half-brother,  prefled  to  be 
taken  with  him  j his  father  refufed,  and  accordingly  fet  out  by 
himfelf ; the  boy  however  contrived  to  watch  when  the  chaifc  fet 
off,  and  followed  it  with  fuch  refolution  and  fpirit,  as  to  overtake 
it ; and  begging  with  tears  to  be  taken  up,  the  tendernefs  of  a fa- 
ther prevailed,  and  Handel  was  made  a companion  in  the  journey. 
Being  arrived  at  the  court  of  the  duke,  Handel  being  futfered  to 
go  about  the  apartments,  could  not  refifl  the  temptation  to  fit  down 
to  a harpfichord  wherever  he  met  with  one.  One  morning  he 
found  means,  when  the  fcrvice  was  jufl  over,  to  deal  to  the  organ 
in  the  duke’s  chapel,  and  began  to  touch  it  before  the  people  were 
departed  ; the  duke  himfelf  was  not  gone,  and  hearing  the  organ 
touched  in  an  unufual  manner,  upon  his  return  to  his  apartments  en- 
quired of  his  valet  what  flrangcr  was  at  it,  and  was  anfwered  his 
brother  j the  duke  immediately  commanded  him  to  be  fent  for,  as 
alfo  his  father:  It  is  needlefs  to  repeat  theconverfation  between  them, 

for 
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for  it  terminated  in  a refolution  in  the  father  to  yield  to  the  impulfe 
of  nature,  and  give  up  his  fon  to  the  profeflion  of  mufic  j and  accord- 
ingly on  his  return  to  Halle  he  placed  him  under  the  care  of  Frede- 
ric William  Zachau,  a found  mufician,  and  organilt  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  that  city  *.  After  having  taught  him  the  principles  of 
the  fcience,  Zachau  put  into  the  hands  of  his  young  pupil  the  works 
of  the  grcatdl  among  the  Italian  and  German  compofers,  and,  with- 
out directing  his  attention  to  any  of  them,  left  him  to  form  a ftyle  of 
his  own.  Handel  had  nuw  been  under  the  tuition  of  Zachau  about 
two  years,  during  which  time  he  had  frequently  fupplied  his  place,  and 
performed  the  cathedral  duty ; the  exercifes  which  he  had  been  ac- 
oullomed  to  were  the  compofition  of  fugues  and  airs  upon  points  or 
fubjefts  delivered  to  him  from  time  to  time  by  his  mailer  -f-.  At  the 
age  of  nine  he  actually  compofed  motets  for  the  fervice  of  the  church, 
and  continued  to  make  one  every  week  for  three  years,  with  fcarce 
any  intermifiion.  By  the  time  he  was  arrived  at  the  age  of  thirteen,. 
Handel  began  to  look  upon  Halle  as  a place  not  likely  to  afford  him 
opportunities  of  much  farther  improvement ; he  determined  to  vifit  Ber- 
lin, and  arriving  in  that  city  in  the  year  1698,  found  the  opera  there 
in  a flourilhing  condition,  under  the  diredlion  of  Bononcini  and  Atti- 
lio ; the  former  of  thefe,  a mod  admirable  mufician,  was  yet  a haughty 
andinfolent  man  ; the  other,  his  inferior,  was  of  a model!  and  placid 
difpofition,  a proof  whereof  he  gave  in  the  affeftion  fhewn  by  him 
to  this  young  llrangcr,  whom  he  would  frequently  fet  upon  his  knee, 
and  liflen  to  with  delight  while  he  played  on  the  harpfichord. 

Handel  had  been  but  a (hurt  time  at  Berlin  before  the  king,  the 
grandfather  of  the  prefent  king  of  FrulHa,  took  notice  of  him,  and 
fignified  to  him  an  intention  to  lend  him  to  Italy  ; but  by  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  Handel  declined  the  offer,  and  returned  home  to 
Halle  j foon  after  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  deprived  of  his 
father.  Being  by  this  accident  lefs  attached  to  the  city  of  bis  nativi- 
ty than  before,  Handel  began  to  think  of  another  place  of  relidence. 

• See  an  account  of  him  in  vol.  IV.  page  1^)4. 

t This  in  Germany  is  the  mode  of  cacrcife  tor  young  proficients  in  mufic,  and  is  alfo 
the  tell  or  a mailer.  When  an  organtlt  tvas  to  be  chofen  for  the  new  church  of  St. 
George,  Haniver-fquaie.  Mr.  Handel,  wholieedin  the  parifli,Gcminiani,  Dr.  Pcpufchj 
and  Dr.  Croft  were  the  judges  lo  determine  of  the  pretenfions  of  the  candidates  ; they 
. gave  ihcm  each  the  fame  fubjefl  for  a fugue  j and  Rofcingravc,  who  acquitted  himfelf 
the  belt  iu  the  difeuflfian  of  it,  was  elected. 

There,. 
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There  was  at  that  time  an  opera  at  Hamburg,  little  inferior  to  that  at 
Berlin  : Steffani  had  compofed  for  it,  and  Conradina  and  Matthefoin 
were  the  principal  fingers  ; the  former  of  thefc  was  the  daughter  of  a 
barber  at  Drefdcn,  named  Conradine,  but,  according  to  cuftom.lhe  had 
given  her  name  an  Italian  termination*.  Matthclbn  was  an  indiffer-^ 
cnt  finger,  but  he  was  a very  good  compofer,  and  played  finely  on 
the  harpfichord  and  organ. 


CHAP.  VII. 

UPON  Handel’s  arrival  at  Hamburg  he  found  the  opera  under  the 
direction  of  a great  matter,  Reinhard  Keifer,  a native  of  Weifien- 
fels,  and  chapel-matter  to  the  duke  of  Mecklenburgh,  who  being  aman 
of  gaiety  and  cxpence,  was  reduced  to  the  neccflity  of  abfconding,  to 
avoid  the  demands  of  his  creditors.  Upon  occafion  of  his  abfence  the 
perfon  who  had  played  the  fecond  harpfichord  thought  he  had  a good 
title  to  the  firft,  and  accordingly  placed  himfelf  at  it  j but  Handel,  who 
had  hitherto  played  the  violin  in  the  orchettra,  and,  as  it  is  faid,  only 
a Ripieno  part,  with  a promptitude,  which  his  inexperience  of  the 
world  will  hardly  excufe,  put  in  his  claim  to  Kcifer’s  place,  and 
urged  his  ability  to  fill  it.  The  arguments  of  Handel  were  feconded 
by  the  clamours  of  a numerous  audience,  who  conttrained  the  fub,- 
ftitute  of  Keifer  to  yield  to  his  competitor.  For  the  name  of  this 
perfon  we  are  to  feek  5 it  is  faid  he  was  a German  j he  was  deeply 
affe&cd  with  the  indignity  that  had  been  lhcwn  him  : His  honour  had 
futtained  an  injury,  but  he  comforted  himfelf  with  the  thought  that 
it  was  in  his  power  to  repair  it  by  killing  his  adverfary,  a youth  but 
riling  to  manhood,  and  who  had  never  worn,  nor  knew  the  ufe  of  a 
weapon  j and  at  a time  too  when  none  were  near  to  aflift  him.  Ac- 
cordingly one  evening,  when  the  opera  was  over,  this  afifaflin  follow- 
ed Handel  out  of  the  orchettra,  and  at  a convenient  place  made  a pafs 
at  him  with  his  fword ; and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fcore  of  the  opera 
which  Handel  was  taking  home  with  him,  and  had  placed  in  his 
bofom,  under  his  coat,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  thrutt  would 
have  proved  mortal. 

• She  was  both  a fine  finger  and  an  excellent  aftrefs.  She  fungin  the  opera  at  Berlin 
in  1708,  and  in  1711  waa  married  to  Count  Gruaewfica. 

Vol.  V.  E e e The 
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The  abfcnce  of  Keifer,  the  merits  of  Handel,  and  the  bafenefs  of 
this  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  life,  operated  fo  ftrongly,  that  thofe 
who  had  the  management  of  the  opera  looked  upon  Handel  as  the 
only  fit  perfon  to  rompofe  for  it : He  was  then  fomewhat  above  four- 
teen years  of  age,  and  being  furnifhed  with  a drama,  he  in  a very 
few  weeks  brought  upon  the  flage  his  firft  opera,  namely  Almeria,. 
which  was  performed  thirty  nights  without  intermiflion. 

Handel  having  continued  at  Hamburg  about  three  years,  during 
which  time  he  compofed  and  performed  two  other  operas,  namely,. 
Florinda  and  Neronc,  refolved  to  vifit  Italy.  The  prince  of  Tuf- 
cany,  brother  to  the  grand  duke  John  Gallon  de  Medicis,  had 
been  prefent  at  the  performance  of  the  operas  of  Almeria  and 
Florinda,  and  had  given  Handel  an  invitation  to  Florences  as  loon 
therefore  as  he  found  himfelf  in  a fituation  to  accept  it,  he  went 
thither,  and  compofed  the  opera  of  Roderigo,  being  then  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  for  which  he  was  honoured  by  the  grand  duke 
with  a prefent  of  one  hundred  fequins  and  a fervice  of  plate.  The 
grand  duke’s  miflrcfs,  Vittoria,  fung  the  principal  part  in  it  ; and,, 
if  fame  fays  true,  conceived  fuch  a paflion  for  Handel,  as,  if  he 
had  been  difpofed  to  encourage  it,  might  have  proved  the  ruin  of 
them  both.  After  about  a year’s  flay  at  Florence,  Handel  went  to  Ve- 
nice, and  there  compofed  the  opera  of  Agrippina,  which  was  perform- 
ed twenty-feven  nights  fucceflively  ; from  thence  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  being  introduced  to  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Corelli  and  Aleffandro  Scarlatti  ; the  firft  of  thefe  had 
apartments  in  the  cardinal’s  palace,  and  played  the  firft  violin  in 
a concert  which  the  cardinal  had  there  on  Monday  in  ■every  week. 
From  Rome  he  went  to  Naples,  and  after  fome  ftay  there,  having 
f'een  as  much  of  Italy  as  he  thought  neceffary,  he  determined  to  re- 
turn to  Germany.  He  had  no  particular  attachment  to  any  city,  but 
having  never  feen  Hanover,  he  bent  his  way  thither.  Upon  his  ar- 
rival he  found  Steffani  in  pofleflion  of  the  place  of  mufician  to  the 
court  j he  might  perhaps  be  ftylcd  chapel-mafter,  a title  which  the 
foreign  muficians  are  very  ambitious  of;  but  he  could  not  be  fo  in 
faft,  for  the  fervice  in  the  electoral  chapel  was  according  to  the  Lur 
theran  ritual,  and  Steffani  was  a dignitary  in  the  Romifh  church. 
The  reception  which  Handel  met  with  from  Steffani  was  fuch  as 
made  a lafting  impreffion  upon  his  mind  : The  following  is  the  man- 
ner 
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ner  in  which  he  related  it  to  the  author  of  this  work.  * When  1 

* firft  arrived  at  Hanover  I was  a young  man,  under  twenty ; 1 was 
‘ acquainted  with  the  merits  of  StefFani,  and  he  had  heard  of 
‘ me.  I underftood  fomewbat  of  mufic,  and,’  putting  forth  both  his 
broad  hands,  and  extending  his  fingers,  • could  play  pretty  well  on 
‘ the  organ  ; he  received  me  with  great  kindnefs,  and  took  an  early 

* opportunity  to  introduce  me  to  the  princefs  Sophia  and  the  elec- 
' tor’s  fon,  giving  them  to  underftand  that  I was  what  he  was  pleafed 

* to  call  a virtuofo  in  mufic ; he  obliged  me  with  inftrudtions  for  my 
‘ condudl  and  behaviour  during  my  refidence  at  Hanover ; and  being 

* called  from  the  city  to  attend  to  matters  of  a public  concern,  he 

* left  me  in  pofleflion  of  that  favour  and  patronage  which  himfelf  had 

* enjoyed  for  a feries  of  years.’ 

The  conne&ion  between  the  court  of  Haoover  and  that  of  London 
at  this  time  was  growing  every  day  more  clofe,  and  Handel,  prompt- 
ed perhaps  by  curiofity  to  fee  a city  which  was  likely  one  time  or 
other  to  become  the  place  of  his  refidence,  determined  to  vifit  Lon- 
don. At  the  time  that  he  was  preparing  for  his  departure,  a noble- 
man at  the  court  of  Hanover,  Baron  Kilmanfegge,  was  adlually  foli- 
citing  with  the  elector  the  grant  of  a penfion  to  Handel  of  fifteen 
hundred  crowns  per  annum,  which  he  having  obtained,  Handel  he- 
fitated  to  accept,  being  confcious  of  the  refolution  he  had  taken  to 
vifit  England.  Upon  this  objection  the  Baron  confulted  his  high- 
nefs's  pleafure,  and  Handel  was  then  acquainted  that  he  ihould  not 
be  difappointed  in  his  defign  by  the  acceptance  of  the  penfion  pro- 
pofed,  for  that  he  had  permifiion  to  be  abfent  for  a twelvemonth  or 
more,  if  be  chofe  it,  and  to  go  whitherfoever  he  pleafed.  On  thefe 
eafy  conditions  he  thankfully  accepted  the  cledlor’s  bounty.  Before 
he  left  Germany  he  made  a vifit  to  his  mother  at  Halle,  whom 
he  found  labouring  under  the  accumulated  burthen  of  old  age  and 
blindnefs ; he  vifited  alfo  his  preceptor  Zachau,  and  fome  other 
of  his  friends  ; and  palling  through  DuiTcldorp  to  Holland,  embark- 
ed for  England,  and  arrived  at  London  in  the  winter  of  the  year  1710, 
The  flate  of  the  opera  in  England  at  this  time  has  already  been 
fpoken  of ; Mr.  Aaron  Hill  was  concerned  in  the  management  of  it ; 
he  gave  to  Roffi,  an  Italian  poet,  the  ftory  of  Rinaldo  from  Taffo’s 
Gierufalemme  ; and  Rolfi  having  wrought  it  into  the  form  of  an 
opera,  Mr.  Handel  fet  the  mufic  to  it,  and  Hill  published  it  with  an 
Englilh  tranllation. 
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As  to  the  poem  itfclf,  it  is  neither  better  nor  worfe  than  moft  com- 
petitions of  the  kind ; Mr.  Addition,  in  the  Spe&ator,  No.  5,  is  very 
arch  on  it,  and  has  extracted  from  the  preface  the  following  curious 
paffage  : * Eccoti,  benigno  Lettore,  un  Parto  di  poche  Sere,  cbe  tie 

* ben  nato  di  Notte,  noo  e’  pero  aborto  di  Tenebre,  rak  fi  fara  co- 

* noticere  Figliolo  d’ Apollo  con  qualche  Raggio  di  Parnafle  }’  that  is, 

* Behold,  gentle  reader,  live  birth  of  a few  Evenings,  which  though 

* it  be  the  offspring  of  the  Night,  is  not  the  abortive  of  darknetis, 

* but  will  make  iitielti  known  to  be  the  tion  of  Apollo,  with  a certain. 

* ray  of  Parnaffus.'  The  following  is  the  author's  apology  for  the 
imperfections  of  the  work.—'  Gradifci,  ti  prego,  diferetto  lettore, 

* quell  a mia  rapida  fatica,  e tie  non  merita  le  tue  lodi,  almeno  non 

* privarla  del  tuo  compatimento,  chi  dirb  piii  toflo  giuftizia  per  un 

* tempo  cos!  riftretto,  poiche  il  Signor  Hendel,  Orfeo  del  noftro  tie- 

* colo,  nel  porla  in  mufica,  a pena  mi  diedc  tempo  diferivere  j e viddi 

* con  mio  grande  flupore,  in  due  foie  tiettimane  armonizata  al  maggior 

* grado  di  perfezzione  un  opera  intiera.’  Mr.  Handel  is  laid  to  have 
compofed  the  opera  of  Rinaldo  in  the  fliort  fpace  of  a fortnight  j in. 
it  is  an  air,  • Cara  tipotia,*  tiung  by  Nicolini,  which  the  author  would 
frequently  fay  was  one  of  the  bell  he  ever  made.  The  tiuccetis  of  this 
opera  was  greater  than  can  be  imagined  >.  Wallh  got  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  by  the  printing  it. 

After  this  tipecimcn  of  his  abilities,  the  lovers  of  mufic  here,  tried 
every  motive  to  prevail  on  Handel  to  make  London  the  place  of  his 
rctidence  ; but,  after  a twelvemonth’s  (lay  in  England,  he  deter- 
mined to  return  to  Hanover.  He  took  leave  of  the  queen,  and,  upon- 
expreffing  his  fenfe  of  the  obligations  which  he  had  to  the  Englilh. 
nation,  and  her  majelly  in  particular,  Ihe  made  him  fomc  valuable 
prefents,  and  intimated  a wilh  to  fee  him  again.  Upon  his  return  to 
Hanover  he  compofed  for  the  electoral  princefs,  Caroline,  afterwards 
queen  of  England,  twelve  chamber  duets,  in  imitation,  as  be  pro- 
felled,  of  thofe  of  Steffani,  but  in  aftyle  lefs  fimple,  and  in  other  ref- 
peCts  different  from  thofe  of  that  author.  The  words  of  thele  com- 
petitions abound  with  ail  the  beauties  of  poetry,  and  were  written 
by  Abbate  Hortenfio  Mauro. 

After  two  years  Hay  at  Hanover,  Mr.  Handel  obtained  leave  of 
the  cleCfcor  to  revifit  England,  upon  condition  of  his  returning  within 
a reafonable  time.  He  arrived  at  London  about  the  latter  end  of  tho 
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year  1712,  at  which  time  the  negociations  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
were  in  great  forwardnefs,  In  the  following  year  the  treaty  was  con- 
cluded ; a public  tbankfgiving  was  ordered  for  the  occafion,  and  Mr. 
Handel  received  from  the  queen  a command  to  compofe  a Te  Deum 
and  Jubilate,  which  were  performed  at  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  her  ma- 
jefty  herfelf  attending  the  fcrvice.  The  queen  died  in  1714,  and 
the  elector  of  Hanover  immediately  came  over.  On  his  arrival  here, 
he  had  two  grounds  of  refentment  again  ft  Handel,  the  one  the  breach 
of  his  engagement  to  return  to  Hanover  after  a reafonable  flay  here  j 
the  other  his  having  lent  the  afliftaitcc  of  his  art  towards  the  ce- 
lebrating as  happy  and  glorious,  an  event  which  by  many  was 
looked  upon  as  detrimental  to  the  interefts,  not  only  of  this  king- 
dom, but  of  all  the  proteftant  powers  of  Europe.  To  avert  the 
king’s  difplcafure,  Baron  Kilmanfeggc  contrived  an  expedient,  which 
nothing  but  his  fincerc  friendlhip  for  Handel  could  have  fuggefted  ■, 
the  Baron  formed  a party,  who  were  to  take  the  pleafure  of  a line 
fummer’s  day  on  the  Thames,  and  the  king  condefcended  to  be  of  it: 
Handel  had  an  intimation  of  the  deGgn,  and  was  advifed  by  the  Ba- 
ron to  prepare  mufic  for  the  occafion  j and  he  compofed  for  it  that 
work,  confifting  of  an  overture  and  a variety  of  airs  and  other  move- 
ments, which  we  know  by  the  name  of  the  Water  Mufic,  It  wa9 
performed  in  a barge,  attendant  on  that  in  which  the  king  and  his 
company  were,  and  Handel  himfelf  conduced  it.  The  king  being 
little  at  a lots  to  guefs  who  was  the  compofer  of  mufic  fb  grand  and 
original  as  this  appeared  to  be,  anticipated  the  relation  that  Mr. 
Handel  was  the  author  of  it.  From  this  time  the  Baron  waited  with 
impatience  for  an  intimation  from  the  king  of  his  defire  to  fee  Han- 
del ; at  length  an  opportunity  offered,  which  he  with  the  utmoft  ea- 
gernefs  embraced  j Geminiam  had  been  in  England  a Ihort  time, 
during  which  he  had  publilhed  and  dedicated  to  Baron  Kilmanfegge 
his  Opera  prima,  confifting  of  thofe  twclvtf'Solos  for  the  violin,  which 
will  be  admired  as  long  as  the  love  of  melody  ftiall  exift,  and  the 
king  was  deiirous  of  hearing  them  performed  by  the  author,  who  was 
the  greateft  mailer  of  the  inftrument  then  living  ■,  Geminiani  was 
extremely  pleafed  with  the  thought  of  being  heard,  but  was  fearful 
of  being  accompanied  on  the  harpfichord  by  fome  performer,  who 
might  fail  to  do  juftice  both  to  the  compofitions  and  the  performance 
of  them  : In  ibort,  he  fuggefted  to  the  Baron  a wilh  that  Mr.  Han- 
del. 
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del  might  be  the  perfon  appointed  to  meet  him  in  the  king's  apart* 
ment ; and  upon  mentioning  it  to  his  majcfty,  the  Baron  was  told 
that  Handel  would  be  admitted  for  the  purpofe,  and  he  attended  ac- 
cordingly ; and  upon  etprefling  his  defire  to  atone  for  his  former 
milbehaviour,  by  the  ntmofl  efforts  of  duty  and  gratitude,  he  was  re- 
inflated  in  the  king’s  favour  j and  foon  after,  as  a token  of  it,  re- 
ceived a grant  of  a penfion  of  200I.  a year,  over  and  above  one  for 
the  fame  fum  which  had  been  fettled  on  him  by  queen  Anne. 

Being  now  determined  to  make  England  the  country  of  his  resi- 
dence, Handel  began  to  yield  to  the  invitations  of  fuch  perfons  of 
rank  and  fortune  as  were  defirous  of  his  acquaintance,  and  accepted 
an  invitation  from  one  Mr.  Andrews,  of  Barn-Elms,  in  Surrey,  but 
-who  had  alfo  a town  refidence,  to  apartments  in  his  houfe.  After 
fome  months  flay  with  Mr.  Andrews,  Handel  received  a preffing  in- 
vitation from  the  earl  of  Burlington,  whofe  love  of  mufic  was  equal 
to  his  flcill  in  architecture  and  his  paflion  for  other  liberal  fludies,  to 
snake  his  houfe  in  Piccadilly  the  place  of  his  abode.  Into  this  hofpi- 
table  manfion  was  Handel  received,  and  left  at  liberty  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  his  genius  and  invention,  aflifling  frequently  at  evening 
concerts,  in  which  his  own  tnufic  made  the  moll  coniiderable  part. 
The  courfe  of  his  fludies  during  three  years  refidence  at  Burlington- 
■houfe,  was  very  regular  and  uniform  : His  mornings  were  employed 
in  fludy,  and  at  dinner  he  fat  down  with  men  of  the  firft  eminence 
for  genius  and  abilities  of  any  in  the  kingdom.  Here  he  frequently 
met  Pope,  Gay,  Dr.  Arbuthnot*,  and  others  of  that  clad : The 
latter  was  able  toconverfe  with  him  on  his  art,  but  Pope  underftood 
not,  neither  had  he  the  lead  ear  or  relilh  for  mufic  j and  he  was  ho- 
ned enough  to  confefs  it.  When  Handel  had  no  particular  engage- 
ments, he  frequently  went  in  the  afternoon  to  St.  Paul’s  church, 
where  Mr.  Greene,  though  he  was  not  then  organift,  was  very  afli- 
duous  in  his  civilities  to  him  : By  him  he  was  introduced  to,  and 
made  acquainted  with  the  principal  performers  in  the  choir.  The 
•truth  is,  that  Handel  was  very  fond  of  St.  Paul’s  organ,  built  by  fa- 
ther Smith,  and  which  was  then  almofl  a new  inftrument ; Brind 

* Dr.  Arbuthnot  w-as  not  only  a paflionatc  lover  of  mufic,  but  was  well  (killed  in  the 
fcience  : An  anthem  of  his  compofition,  4 As  pants  the  hart,'  is  to  be  found  in  the  bucks 
■of  the  chapel  royal.  See  Divine  Harmony,  or  a new  Collection  of  fcleCt  Anthems. 
JLond.  octavo,  171a. 
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was  then  the  organift,  and  no  very  celebrated  performer  : The  tone 
of  the  inflrument  delighted  Handel  •,  and  a little  intreaty  was 
at  any  time  fudicient  to  prevail  on  him  to  touch  it,  but  after 
he  had  afeended  the  organ-loft,  it  was  with  relu&ance  that  he  left 
it  ; and  he  has  been  known,  after  evening  fcrvice,  to  play  to  an  au- 
dience as  great  as  ever  filled  the  choir.  After  his  performance  was 
over  it  was  his  praftice  to  adjourn  with  the  principal  perfons  of  the 
choir  to  the  Queen’s  Arms  tavern  in  St.  Paul’s  church-yard,  where 
was  a great  room,  with  a harpfichord  in  it  j and  oftentimes  an  even- 
ing was  there  fpent  in  mufic  and  mufical  converfation  *. 

After  three  years  refidence  at  Burlington-houfe,  during  which  time 
he  compofed  three  operas,  namely,  Amadis,  Thefeus,  and  Paflor 
Fido,  Mr.  Handel  received  a prefling  invitation  from  the  duke  of 
Chandois  to  undertake  the  direction  of  the  chapel  at  his  fuperb  man- 
fion,  Cannons.  Pepufch  had  had  for  fome  years  the  direction  of  it, 
and  had  compofed  fervices  and  anthems  for  it  to  a great  number ; 
but,  like  moft  other  of  his  compofitions,  they  were  merely  corredl 
harmony,  without  either  melody  or  energy ; and  it  fuited  but  ill 
with  the  duke’s  ideas  of  magnificence,  and  the  immenfe  expence  he 
had  been  at  in  building  iuch  a houfe,  and  furnifhing  his  chapel,  to 
have  any  other  than  the  greatefl  mufician  in  the  kingdom  for  his  cha- 
pel-mafler.  We  may  f'uppofe  that  the  offers  made  to  induce  Handel 
to  exchange  rhe  patronage  of  one  nobleman  for  another,  and  to  enter 
into  engagements  that  rendered  him  fomewhat  lefs  than  mailer  of 
himfelf  and  his  time,  were  proportioned  as  well  to  the  munificence 
of  his  new  patron  as  his  own  merits : Whatever  they  were,  he  com- 
plied with  the  invitation,  and  in  the  year  1718  went  to  refide  with 
the  duke  at  Cannons,  where  he  was  no  fooner  fettled,  than  he  fat  him- 
felf to  compofe  a fuite  of  anthems  for  the  duke’s  chapel.  In  the  courfe 
of  thefe  his  fludies,  he  feems  to  have  difdained  all  imitation,  and  to 
have  looked  with  contempt  on  thofe  pure  and  elegant  models  for  the 
church  ftyle,  the  motets  of  Paleftrina,  Allegri,  and  Foggia,  and  for 
that  of  the  chamber  the  Cantatas  of  Cefti  and  Pier  Simone  Agoflino  j 
for  thefe  he  thought,  and  would  fometimes  fay,  were  ft  iff,  and  void, 
of  that  fvveetnefs  of  melody,  which  he  looked  upon  to  be  effcntial  as 

* At  one  of  thefe  meeting;,  word  being  brought  that  Matthefon’s  IclToni,  which  had 
been  engraved  and  primed  in  London,  were  juft  come  from  the  prefs ; the  book  was 
immediately  fettt  for,  and  Handel,  without  hebtation,  played  it  tbtough. 

well . 
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well  to  choral  as  theatrical  mufic ; much  lefs  would  he  vouchfafe  an 
imitation  of  thofe  milder  beauties  which  (liine  fo  confpicuoufly  in 
the  anthems  of  the  Englifh  compofers  for  the  church,  namely,  Tal- 
lis, Bird,  Gibbons,  and  others;  or,  to  come  near  to  his  own  time, 
thofe  of  Wife,  Humphrey,  Blow,  and  Purcell:  In  fhort,  fuch  was 
the  fublimity  of  his  genius,  and  the  copioufnefs  of  his  invention, 
that  he  was  perluaded  of  his  ability  to  form  a rtyleof  his  own  : He 
made  the  experiment,  and  it  fucceeded. 

The  eftablifhment  of  the  chapel  at  Cannons  confifted  in  a fufficient 
number  of  voices  of  various  pitches,  including  thofe  of  boys,  for  the 
performance  of  any  compofition  merely  vocal ; but,  in  imitation  of 
the  praSice  in  the  chapels  of  foreign  countries,  the  duke  retained  a 
band  of  the  beft  inftrumental  performers ; the  anthems  compofcd 
by  Mr.  Handel  were  made  for  voices  and  inftruments,  and  in  num- 
ber arc  fuppofed  to  be  little  fhort  of  twenty  : As  they  have  never 
been  printed,  it  may  be  fome  fatisfadion  to  the  curious  to  be 
told  that  in  the  library  of  the  Academy  of  ancient  Mulic  in  Lon- 
don, are  the  following  : * O praife  the  Lord,'  * As  pants  the  hart,’ 

* O fing  unto  the  Lord,’  * Have  mercy  upon  me,’  * O come  let  us 

* fing,’  * I will  magnify  thee,’  « The  Lord  is  my  light,’  * My  fong 

* ihall  be  alway,’  * In  the  Lord  put  I my  truft,'  * The  king  (hall  re- 

* joice,’  and  * Let  God  arife.’ 

The  Academy  have  alfo  »n  anthem  of  his,  * Sing  unto  God,’  per- 
formed at  the  marriage  of  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales. 

He  alfo  compofed  for  the  duke  of  Chandois,  his  ferenata  of  Acis 
and  Galatea,  the  words  whereof  are  faid  to  have  been  written  by  Mr. 
Gay.  Handel  while  at  Naples  had  compofed  and  performed  a fere- 
nata entitled  Acige  and  Galatea ; and  it  is  probable  that  be  might 
have  adapted  many  parts  of  the  original  compofition  to  the  Englifh 
words ; however  this  particular  is  to  be  remarked  in  the  Acis  and 
Galatea,  that  the  fine  chorus,  * Behold  the  monfter  Polypheme,’  fo 
much  admired  for  exprefling  horror  and  affright,  is  taken  from  one 
of  his  duets,  in  which  the  fclf-fame  notes  are  let  to  words  of  a very- 
different  import. 

During  the  laft  year  of  his  refidcnce  with  the  duke  of  Chandois, 
the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom  formed  themfelves 
into  a mufical  academy  for  the  performance  of  operas  at  the  theatre  in 
the  Haymarket,  to  be  compofed  by  Mr.  Handel,  and  performed  un- 
der 
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dcr  his  direction.  To  this  end  a fubfcription  was  raifed,  amounting 
to  50,0001.  The  king  fubfcribed  ioool.  and  permitted  the  fo- 
ciety  thus  formed  to  be  dignified  with  the  title  01  the  Royal  Acade- 
my. It  confided  of  a governor,  deputy  governor,  and  twenty  direc- 
tors, whofe  names  were  as  follow : Thomas,  duke  of  Newcaftle, 
governor;  lord  Bingley,  deputy  governor;  diredlors,  the  dukes  of 
Portland  and  Qucenlberry,  the  earls  of  Burlington,  Stair,  and  Walde- 
grave,  lord  Chetwynd,  lord  Stanhope,  James  Bruce,  Efq.  colonel 
Blathwayt  *,  Thomas  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  Efq.  Conyers  D’Arcy,  Efq. 
brigadier-general  Dormer,  Bryan  Fairfax,  Efq.  Colonel  O’Hara, 
George  Harrifon,  Efq.  brigadier-general  Hunter,  William  Pulteney, 
Efq.  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  major-general  Wade,  and  Francis  Whit- 
worth, Efq. 

Handel  being  thus  engaged,  found  it  neceffary  to  feek  abroad  for 
the  bed  fingers  that  could  be  procured.  Accordingly  he  went 
to  Drefden  ; and,  having  fecured  Senefino  and  Signora  Margarita 
Duradanti,  returned  with  them  to  England.  It  has  been  aflerted 
that  at  this  time  Bononcini  and  Attilio  were  in  poiTefiion  of  the 
opera  flage ; but  this  can  no  otherwife  be  true,  than  that  the 
compofitions  of  thofe  two  mailers,  or  rather  operas  made  up  of 
fongs  feledted  from  Italian  operas  compofed  by  them,  were  repre- 
fented  here : That  this  was  the  cafe  with  refpedl  to  Bononcini,  is 
mod  evident  from  what  has  already  been  related  touching  the  operas 
of  Camilla  and  Thomyris.  Befides  which  it  may  be  obfervcd  that 
Bononcini  came  fird  to  refide  in  London  upon  the  invitation  of  the 
Academy ; and  the  fird  entire  opera  of  his,  namely  Adartus,  was 
performed  in  the  year  1720,  and  Coriolanus,  the  fird  of  Attilio,  in 
1723 : The  fadl  feems  to  dand  thus,  Bononcini,  though  he  had 
never  been  in  England,  had  a drong  party  among  the  nobility  ; and 
at  the  inditution  of  the  Royal  Academy  it  feems  to  have  been  the 
defign  of  the  directors  that  the  entertainment  thould  have  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  could  be  derived  from  the  dudies  of  men  of  equal  abili- 
ties, but  different  talents,  and  accordingly  Bononcini  was  included 
in  the  refolutions,  and  Attilio  engaged  about  three  or  four  years  after. 

• Tliis  gentleman,  an  officer  in  the  army,  hail  when  a child  been  a pupil  of  Alcffimdro 
Scarlatti.  1 1 is  proficiency  on  the  harpfichord  at  twelve  years  of  age  aflonilhcd  everyone. 
There  is  a piituie  of  him  by  Kncller,  painted  when  he  was  about  that  age,  in  the  mufic- 
fcliool,  Oxori . 

Vol.  V.  Fff 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


GIOVANNI  Bl'ONONCmi 
DA  MODENA  , 

comi'o  srroRB  . 


Giovanni  Bononcini,  eras  Iieaffcdted  to  fpell  his  name,  Buo- 
noncini,  was  one  of  the  fons  of  Giovanni  Maria  Bononcini, 
of  whom  an  account  has  already  been  given  *,  and  a native  of  Modena. 
After  having  finifiiedhis  mufical  ftudies,  probably  under  his  father, 'who, 
to  judge  from  the  works  publifhed  by  him,  particularly  a treatife  en- 
titled MuGco  Prattico,  mud  have  been  an  able  inftrudtor ; he  went  to 


• Vol.IV.  page  a ; 6. 
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Vienna,  and,  having  a very  fine  hand  on  the  violoncello,  was  entered 
in  the  band  of  the  emperor  Leopold,  and  retained  with  a very  large 
fakry.  At  this  time  Aleffandro  Scarlatti  had  gained  great  reputation 
by  the  operas  which  he  had  compofed  j and  Bononcini,  defirous  to 
emulate  him,  though  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  compofed  one  en- 
titled Camilla,  which  was  performed  at  Vienna,  and  alfo  at  divers  of 
the  Italian  theatres,  with  greater  applaufe  than  had  ever  been  given 
to  any  work  of  the  kind. 

The  introduction  of  the  Italian  opera  into  England,  and  the  feeble 
attempts  of  Mr.  Clayton  to  recommend  it,  have  already  been  men- 
tioned ; Mr.  Haym,  convinced  of  the  merit  of  Camilla,  and  of  the 
poflibility  of  adapting  it  to  the  tafte  of  an  Englifh  audience  but  little 
fcnfiblc  of  the  charms  of  Italian  melody,  contrived  to  fit  it  with  Eng- 
lifh words  ; and,  notwithfhmding  the  difadvantages  arifing  from  this 
conjunction,  it  is  faid  to  have  been  received  no  lefs  favourably  here 
than  abroad.  This  was  about  the  year  1707;  and  fo  deep  was  the 
impreflion  which  the  mufic  of  Bononcini  had  made  upon  the  minds 
of  the  people  here,  that  till  the  year  1710,  the  managers  found  them- 
felves  reduced  to  a kind  of  necefiity  of  introducing  into  every  opera 
they  exhibited,  more  than  an  equal  proportion  of  Bononcini’s  airs,  fe- 
kCted  from  a variety  of  works,  which  by  that  time  he  had  compofed. 
In  the  year  abovementioned  Mr.  Handel  arrived  in  England,  and 
foon  after  gave  to  the  Englifh  the  opera  of  Rinaldo,  and  thereby  laid 
the  foundation  for  that  fame  which  he  afterwards  acquired,  and  fo 
long  enjoyed  in  this  country,  and  indeed  throughout  Europe ; but  his 
connexions  at  Hanover  did  not  allow  of  his  making  London  his  re- 
fidence,  wherefore,  after  a twelvemonth’s  flay  here,  he  returned. 

The  nobility  and  gentry,  who  were  now  become  fenfible  of  the 
charms  of  dramatic  mufic,  began  to  afTociate  in  its  behalf,  and 
themfelves  became  conductors  of  the  opera.  Mr.  Handel  returned 
again  to  England  j but  having  entered  into  engagements  with  the 
earl  of  Burlington  and  the  duke  of  Chandois,  he  was  for  fomc  years 
but  an  occafional  compofer  of  operas : As  foon  as  thefe  were  deter- 
mined, the  foundation  of  a royal  academy  was  laid  in  the  manner 
above  related ; Bononcini  was  then  at  Rome,  and,  as  he  himfelf 
exprefsly  aflerts,  was  called  from  thence  to  the  fervice  of  the  Royal 
Academy*.  About  three  years  after,  Attilio  was  alfo  fent  for  from 
• Id  the  dedication  of  his  Cantatas  to  king  George  I. 

Bolcgna, 
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Bologna,  and,  in  virtue  of  their  engagements  with  the  directors,  and 
during  un  interval  of  about  feven  years,  they  compofed  and  exhibit- 
ed the  following  operas } that  is  to  fay,  Bononcini  compofed  the 
operas  of  Aftartus,  Crifpus,  Grifclda,  Pharnaces,  Erminia,  Calphurnia, 
and  Aflyanax  ; and  Attiiio,  thofe  of  Coriolanus,  Vcfpafian,  Artaxer- 
xes,  Darius,  and  Lucius  Verus. 

It  was  hardly  poflible  that  men  poffeffed  of  talents  fo  different  as 
were  thofe  of  Handel  and  Bononcini,  fliould  be  equally  admired  and 
patronized  by  the  fame  perfons  : The  ftyle  of  Bononcini  was  tender, 
elegant,  and  pathetic ; Handel’s  poffcffed  all  thefe  qualities,  and 
numberlefs  others,  and  his  invention  was  inexhauftible.  For  fome 
or  other  of  thefe  confidcrations,  and  perhaps  others  of  a very  differ- 
ent kind,  two  parties  were  formed  among  the  nobility,  the  one  pro- 
filing to  patronize  Handel,  and  the  other  Bononcini : As  to  Attiiio, 
he  was  an  ingenious  and  modeft  man,  and  was  therefore  left  to 
make  his  way  as  he  could.  Handel  was  honoured  with  the  fa- 
vour of  the  electoral  family  ; and  this  might  be  one,  among  other 
reafons,  that  induced  the  Marlborough  family,  as  it  flood  affedted  at 
that  time,  to  take  his  rival  under  their  protection  j and  yet,  fo  ftrange 
and  capricious  are  the  motives  of  party  oppofition,  Handel  was  efpouf- 
ed  by  the  Tories,  and  Bononcini  by  the  Whigs.  Upon  the  death  of 
John,  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  1722,  Bononcini  was  employed  by  the 
family  to  compofc  an  anthem,  which  was  performed  at  his  interment 
in  Henry  the  Seventh’s  chapel,  Wedminfler-abbey,  and  publifhed  in 
fcore*}  and  foon  after  the  countefs  of  Godolphin,  who  upon  the  de- 
ceafeof  her  father,  by  a peculiar  limitation  of  that  title,  was  now  be- 
come duchefs  of  Marlborough,  took  him  into  her  family,  and  fettled 
on  him  a penfion  of  five  hundred  pounds  ayear-f-.  Her  dwelling  was 
in  the  Stable-yard  near  St.  James’s  palace,  in  the  houfe  lately  inhabited 
by  her  hufband  the  earl  of  Godolphin  j and  there  fhe  had  concerts 
twice  a week,  in  which  the  muGc  was  folely  thecompofition  of  this  her 
favourite  mailer,  and  the  principal  fingers  in  the  opera  performed  in  it. 

* The  initial  fentence  of  it  is  as  follows,  * When  Saul  was  king  over  Ifrael,  thou  waft 
* he  that  lcddelt  out  and  broughtcfl  in  Ifrael.’  This  compofition,  though  a fine  one,  ia 
not  uniformly  excellent  but  allowances  mult  be  made  for  the  fliort  interval  to  which 
the  author  was  confined. 

+ This  circumlhnce  is  mentioned  by  Itolli  in  the  notes  on  his  tranfiation  of  the  comedy 
of  the  Confcious  Lovers,  and  is  confirmed  by  a lady  of  high  rank,  the  daughter  of  the 
duchefs,  now  living,  who  communicated  many  of  the  particulars  contained  in  this  memoir. 

In 
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In  this  eafy  and  honourable  fituation,  Bononcini  had  leifure  and 
opportunity  to  purfue  his  ftudies  j here  he  compofed  moft  of  his 
operas,  as  alfo  twelve  Sonatas  or  Chamber  Airs  for  two  violins  and  a 
bafs,  printed  in  the  year  1732. 

That  fubfeription  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  which  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  which  laid  the  foundation  of  what  was  called 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Mufic,  was  calculated  with  a view  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  fcience  ; but,  unluckily  for  Bononcini,  the  views 
of  this  affociation  were  chiefly  directed  towards  Handel,  and  accord- 
ingly he  was  the  firft  retained  in  their  fervice,  and  this  notwithftanding 
that  Bononcini  had  for  his  friend  the  governor  of  the  academy,  the 
late  duke  of  Newcaftle,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  countefs 
of  Godolphin,  his  patronefs. 

The  academy  was  no  fooner  eftablilhcd,  than  a contcft  began  be- 
tween the  friends  of  Handel  on  the  one  part,  and  thofe  of  Bononcini 
on  the  other,  which  was  bfoughttoacrifis  by  the  performance  of  the 
opera  of  Muzio  Scasvola,  of  which  Handel,  Bononcini,  and  Attilio  com- 
pofed each  an  adt:  The  judgment  of  the  public  in  favour  of  Handel  put 
an  end  to  the  competition,  and  left  him  without  a rival  for  the  public 
favour.  This  difpute,  although  it  determined  the  point  of  precedence 
between  Handel  and  Bononcini,  did  not  operate  in  the  total  exclufion 
of  the  latter  from  the  academy.  He  continued  to  perform  operas  there 
till  the  year  1727;  after  which  he  retired,  and  purfued  a life  of 
fludy  and  cafe  in  that  noble  family  which  had  fo  long  afforded  him 
protedlion  j but,  being  a man  of  a haughty  and  imperious  temper, 
he  at  length  rendered  himfelf  unworthy  of  this  honourable  patron- 
age ; and  finding  that  he  had  ruined  his  fortunes  in  the  Marlborough 
family,  and  by  a Angular  inftancc  of  folly  and  difingenuity,  forfeited 
the  efteem  of  his  friends  in  the  mufical  world,  he  aflociated  himfelf 
with  a common  (harper ; and,  finding  England  no  abiding  place  for 
them,  they  took  leave  of  it  togpther.  The  motives  to  this  re- 
treat, fo  far  as  refpefled  Bononcini,  were  as  follow : 

The  Academy  of  ancient  Mufic,  of  the  eftabiifihment  whereof  an 
account  has  been  given  in  a preceding  page,  continued  to  flourifli, 
and  was  become  the  refort  of  the  moft  eminent  mailers,  as  well  fo- 
reigners as  natives,  of  the  time,  and  Bononcini  himfelf  was  a mem- 
ber of  it.  About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1731,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers had  received  from  Venice  a book  intitled  * Ductti,  Terzetti  & 
* Madrigali,  Confecrati  alia  Sacra  Ccfarca  Real  Maefta  di  Giofeppe  I. 
Vol.  V.  Ggg  * Im- 
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• Imperatore  : Da  Antonio  Lotti  Veneto,  Organifta  della  Ducale  di 

* San  Marco,  Venezia,  17051’  and,  having  looked  it  over,  he  appoint- 
ed the  eighteenth  madrigal  in  the  book,  beginning  * In  una  fiepe  om- 

* brofa,’  to  be  fung  in  the  courfc  of  the  next  evening’s  performance, 
which  was  done  accordingly  : This  madrigal  had  about  four  years 
before,  by  Dr.  Greene,  been  produced  in  manufcript  as  a compofi- 
tion  of  Signor  Giovanni  Bononcini,  who  was  then  in  England,  and 
one  of  their  members ; and  he,  hearing  that  it  was  now  performed 
as  the  work  of  another  author,  writes  a letter  to  the  Academy,  where- 
in he  makes  grievous  complaints,  accufes  the  pretended  author  of 
plagiarifm,  and  affirms  that  he  himfelf  compofed  it  thirty  years  be- 
fore, exactly  as  it  is  printed  in  the  book,  at  the  command  of  the  em- 
peror Leopold ; for  a proof  of  which  afiertion  he  appeals  to  the  ar- 
chives of  that  emperor.  This  obliged  the  Academy  to  write  by  their 
fecretary  to  Signor  Lotti,  who  in  his  anfwer  allures  them  that  he  wa* 
the  author  of  the  madrigal  in  queftion,  "and  had  formerly  given  a 
copy  of  it  to  Sig.  Ziani,  chapel-mailer  to  fhe  emperor  Leopold,  be- 
fore whom  it  had  been  performed  ; and  that  it  feemed  incredible  to 
him  that  Signor  Bononcini  ffiould,  in  the  ‘ gayete  dc  coeur,’  as  he 
expreffes  himfelf,  adopt  his  defcdls  for  his  own.  This  letter  was  de- 
livered into  Bononcini’s  own  hands;  but  he  not  thinking  fit  to  an- 
fwer it,  the  Academy  wrote  again  to  Venice,  and  procured  from 
Lotti  an  inftrument  under  the  fcal  of  a public  notary,  wherein,  after 
an  invocation  of  the  name  of  the  eternal  God,  it  is  certified  that  four 
of  the  mod  eminent  mailers  of  Venice*,  and  an  officer  of  the  empe- 
ror, had  appeared  before  him,  and,  having  voluntarily  taken  their 
oath,  ' tado  pedlore,  et  taftis  Scripturis,'  had  depofed  that  they  knew 
the  madrigal  ‘ In  una  fiepe  ombrofa,’  to  be  the  work  of  the  above- 
named  Signor  Antonio  Lotti ; fome  of  them  having  feen  it  compof- 
ing  in  the  rough  draught  5 others  having  fung  it,  and  others  having 
heard  it  pradifed  before  it  went  to  the  prefs.  Befides  this  certificate, 
there  were  at  the  fame  time  tranfmitted  to  London  divers  attefta- 
tions  of  perfons  of  undoubted  credit  living  at  Vienna,  one  of  whom 
was  the  Abbate  Pariati,  author  of  the  words  of  the  above  madrigal, 

• Their  names  and  tides  were  as  follow,  via.  the  mod  reverend  Antonio  Bifi,  maeflro 
di  capella  of  the  molt  ferenc  republic  of  Venice;  Gitolamo  Mclari,  mufician  of  the  ducal 
chapel  of  St.  Mark  ; Claudio  Sevcro  Frangioni,  alfo  mufician  of  the  faid  ducal  chapel ; 
the  reverend  Sig.  1).  Clemente  Lcopotdo  dc  TarGs  & Ottavio,  late  chamberlain  of  the 
Golden  Key  to  his  Imperial  majefty,  and  hereditary  poftmaller  general  of  the  empire  at 
Venice,  and  Giorgio  Gcntiii,  full  violin  of  the  laid  ducal  chapel. 
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to  the  fame  effedh  Thefe  letters,  for  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  public, 
were  foon  after  printed,  and  thus  this  remarkable  conteft  ended  *. 

The  confequence  of  this  difpute  was  very  fatal  to  the  interefts  of 
Bononcini;  it  was  thought  a very  difhoneft  thing  in  him  to  affume,. 
and  that  in  terms  fo  poiitive  and  exprcfs,  the  merit  of  a compofition, 
which  he  could  not  but  know  was  the  work  of  another ; to  palliate 
this,  it  is  faid  that  the  fcorc  of  the  madrigal  delivered  in  to  be  fung  at 
the  Academy,  was  not  fubfcribed  with  the  name  of  Bononcini,  as 
others  of  his  compofitions  had  invariably  been  j.  and  to  this  fa<3  a 
gentleman  of  undoubted  veracity,  now  living,  fpeaks  with  great  cer- 
tainty, who  was  prefent  at  the  performance,  and  perufed  the  manu- 
feript  of  the  fcore  j but  whether  the  letters  above  referred  to  are  not< 
evidence  of  his  claim,  and  alfo  of  the  injuflice  of  it,  will  hardly, 
bear  a queflion  -f-. 

Notwithftanding  tho  variety  and  ftrength  of  the  evidence  againft 
Bononcini,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  retraced  his  claim  to  the 
madrigal  in  queflion,  or  apologized  for  his  behaviour  in  any  one  in- 
fiance  during  the  contefi,  but  with  a fullen  kind  of  pride  left  his  ad- 
verfaries  to  purfue  their  own  meafures ; all  which  condudl  mull  feenv 
unaccountable  to  fuch  as  are  acquainted  with  his  great  abilities ; and 
the  more  fo,as  there  are  extant  fundry  compofitions  of  his  of  this  very; 
kind,  that  is  to  fay,  madrigals  for  five  voices,  not  only  equal  to  this, 
of  Lotti,  but  to  any  that  we  know  of.. 

From  this  time  the  reputation  of  Bononcini  began  to  fink  in  the 
world ; and,  what  was  worfe,  he  found  that  his  difgracc  began  to 
operate  upon  his  interefl  in  the  Marlborough  family  j indeed  his  be- 
haviour in  it  had  at  no  time  been  fuch  as  fuited  with  that  generous, 
protedion  w hich  it  had  invariably  afforded  him,  for  he  was  haughty 
and  capricious,  and  was  for  ever  telling  fuch  floriesof  himfelf  as  were, 
incredible.  From  a propenfity,  that  mull  feem  unaccountable,  he. 

* Vide  Letters  from  the  Academy  of  ancient  Mufic  at  London,  to  Signor  Antonio 
Lotti  of  Venice,  with  his  Anfwers  and  Tcftimonics,  oftavo,  Lond.  1732. 

■f  l)r.  Greene,  who  had  introduced  the  madrigal  in  queflion  into  the  Academy,  not- 
withflanding  the  evidence  to  the  contrary,  was  one  of  the  (aft  to  believe  that  it  was  a com- 
pofition of  any  other  than  his  friend  llononcini  j but  finding  himfelf  almofl  lingular  in 
this  opinion,  he  withdrew  from  lire  fociety,  carrying  with  him  the  boys  of  St.  Paul's  1 
and,  calling  in  to  his  affillance  Mr.  Felling,  the  firfl  violin  of  the  king’s  band,  he  efta- 
blifiied  a concert  at  the  Devil  tavern.  Temple  Bar,  which  being  performed  in  thc-grear 
room  called  the  Apollo,  was  named  the  Apollo  Society  ; and  the  joke  upon  this  occahon 
among  the  academicians  was,  that  Dr.  Greene  was  gone  to  the  Devil. 
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affedled  to  be  thought  a much  older  man  than  he  was ; and  in  the 
year  1730,  when  every  circumftance  in  his  pcrfon  and  countenance 
befpoke  the  contrary,  he  fcrupled  not  to  affert  that  he  was  on  the  verge 
of  fourfcore.  About  the  year  1733  his  affairs  were  come  to  a crifis  in 
England:  There  was  at  that  time  about  the  town  a man,  who  with 
fcarcc  any  other  recommendation  than  fine  cloaths,  and  a great  flock  of 
impudence,  appeared  at  court,  and  afifumed  the  title  of  Count  Ughi ; 
it  is  faid  that  he  was  a friar,  but  his  pretence  here  was  that  he  was 
an  Italian  nobleman,  and  a natural  fon  of  our  king  James  II.  being  a 
man  of  parts,  and  well  accomplifhcd,  he  on  the  footing  of  relation, 
fuch  as  it  was,  gained  an  eafy  admiflion  to  the  duchefs  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  became  fo  much  her  favourite,  that  thofe  who  were  not 
aware  of  the  fuppofed  confanguinity  between  them,  hefitated  not  to 
fay  fhc  meant  to  make  him  her  hufband. 

This  fellow,  among  various  other  artifices,  pretended  to  be  pof- 
fefied  of  the  fecret  of  making  gold,  and  Bononcini,  who  had  never 
in  his  life  known  the  want  of  it,  was  foolifh  enough  to  believe  him. 
In  ftiort,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  leave  the  hofpitable  roof  under  which 
he  had  fo  long  been  fheltered,  and  became  a fharer  in  the  fortunes 
of  this  egregious  impoftor ; they  quitted  the  kingdom  together, 
but  it  is  probable  that  this  connection  laded  not  long,  and  that  Bo- 
noncini was  conflrained  to  recur  for  a livelihood  to  the  exercifc  of 
his  profefiion  j for  a few  years  after  his  leaving  England,  he  was  at 
Paris,  and  compofcd  for  the  royal  chapel  there,  a motet,  in  which 
was  a folo,  with  an  accompanyment  for  the  violoncello,  which  he 
himfelf  performed  in  the  prefence  of  the  late  king  of  France.  This 
compofition  was  printed  at  Paris. 

Upon  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Bononcini 
was  fent  for  to  Vienna  by  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  compofed 
the  mulic  for  that  occafion,  and  was  rewarded  with  a prefent  of  eight 
hundred  ducats.  This  was  in  the  year  1748  ; and  foon  after  the  re- 
joicings for  the  peace  were  over,  he,  together  with  Monticclli,  a 
finger  who  had  appeared  in  the  opera  at  London,  fet  out  for  Venice, 
the  one  having  been  engaged  as  compofer,  the  other  as  principal  finger 
there.  Mr.  Carrington  the  meffenger  was  at  Vienna  at  the  fame 
time,  and  faw  them  both  fet  off  in  the  fame  poft-chaife. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


THE  merits  of  Bononcini  as  a muGcian  were  very  great ; and  it  mud 
be  thought  no  diminution  of  his  character  to  fay  that  he  had  no 
fuperior  but  Handel  j though,  as  the  talents  which  each  poffeffed  were 
very  different  in  kind,  it  is  almoft  a queftion  whether  any  comparifon 
can  juftly  be  made  between  them.  Handel’s  excellence  confilled  in 
the  grandeur  and  fublimity  of  his  conceptions,  of  which  he  gave  the 
firft  proofs  in  his  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate;  Bononcini’s  genius  was 
adapted  to  the  exprefiion  of  tender  and  pathetic  fentiments.  His 
melodies,  the  richeft  and  fweeteft  that  we  know  of,  are  in  a Gyle 
peculiarly  his  own  ; his  harmonies  are  original,  and  at  the  fame  time 
natural  : In  his  recitatives,  thofe  manifold  inflexions  of  the  voice, 
which  accompany  common  fpeech,  with  the  feveral  interje&ions, 
exclamations,  and  paufes  proper  thereto,  are  marked  with  great  ex- 
adnefs  and  propriety. 

Whoever  refleds  on  the  diviGons  and  animofities  occafioned  by  the 
competition  between  the  two  great  matters  Handel  and  Bononcini, 
mutt  wonder  at  the  infatuation  of  the  parties  that  fevcrally  efpoufed 
them,  in  that  they  were  not  able  to  difeern  in  the  compoGtions  of 
both  beauties,  of  different  kinds  it  is  true,  but  fuch  as  every  foul 
fufceptiblc  of  the  charms  of  mufle  mutt  feel  and  acknowledge.  This 
animoGty  may  feem  to  have  been  owing  to  the  determination  of  an 
over  refined  judgment ; but  fuch  as  have  a true  idea  of  the  ridiculous 
charader  of  an  opera  connoiffeur,  or  are  fcnfible  of  the  extravagant 
length,  to  which  the  affedation  of  a muGcal  taftc  will  carry  filly 
people  of  both  fexes,  will  juftly  impute  it  to  ignorance,  and  an  ut- 
ter inability  to  form  any  judgment  or  well  grounded  opinion  about 
the  matter. 

But  where  was  the  reafon  for  competition?  Is  it  not  with  mufic  as 
in  poetry  and  painting,  where  the  different  degrees  of  merit  are  not 
ettimated  by  an  approximation  to  any  one  particular  ttyle  or  manner 
as  a ttandard,  and  where  different  ftyles  are  allowed  to  poflcfs  pecu- 
liar powers  of  delighting  ? And,  to  apply  the  queftion  to  the  prefent 
Vol.  V.  II  h h cafe. 
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cafe,  why  was  it  to  be  adorned  as  a principle,  that  to  an  ear  capable 
of  being  afFcdted  with  the  fublimity  and  dignity  of  Handel’s  mufic, 
the  fweetnefs  and  elegance  of  Bononcini’s  mud  neceflarily  be  intole- 
rable? and,  vice  verfa,  Milton  and  Spenfer  were  not  contemporaries  i 
but  had  they  been  fo,  could  the  admirers  of  one  have  had  any  reafon 
for  denying  praife  to  the  other  ? In  this  view  of  the  controverfy> 
the  condudl  of  the  parties  who  leverally  efpoufed  Handel  and  Bonon- 
cini  can  be  refolvcd  only  into  egregious  folly  and  invincible  prejudice  j 
and  that  mutual  animofity,  which,  men  when  they  are  lead  in  the 
right,  are  mod  difpofed  to  entertain. 

The  long  refidence  of  Handel  in  this  country,  the  great  number 
of  his  compofitions,  and  the  frequent  performanceof  them,  enable  us 
to  form  a competent  judgment  of  his  abilities ; but  the  merits  of 
Bononcini  are  little  known  and  lefs  attended  to.  Such  as  form 
their  opinion  of  him  by  his  early  operas,  fuch  as  Camilla,  and 
thole  others  from  which  the  airs  in  Thomyris  were  taken,  will 
greatly  err  in  the  edimation  of  his  talents,  thefe  being  but  puerile 
elfays,  while  he  was  under  twenty  years  of  age.  The  works  of 
his  riper  years  carry  in  them  the  evidences  of  a mature  judgment  s 
and  though  his  charafteridic  be  elegance,  foftnefs,  and  a fine,  eafy, 
flowing  fancy,  there  arc  compofitions  of  his  extant  in  tmnufeript, 
particularly  a qjafs  for  eight  voices,  with  inflruments,  a Laudate 
Pueri,  and  fundry  madrigals  for  five  voices,  from  which  we  mud 
conclude  that  his  learning  and  Ikill  were  not  inferior  to  thofe  powers 
of  invention,  which  in  an  eminent  degree  he  was  allowed  to  poflefs. 

A perfon  now  living,  and  at  the  head  of  the  profefiion  of  muGc, 
and  who  perfcdlly  remembers  Bononcini,  inclines  to  the  opinion,  that, 
notwithflanding  the  lufpicions  to  the  contrary,  the  reports  which  he 
made  of  his  very  advanced  age  were  founded  in  truth  ; and  calculates 
that  in  the  year  1748  he  could  be  but  little  fliort  of  a hundred.  He 
fays  that  his  merit  in  his  profelfion  may  be  inferred  from  that  refpedt 
and  deference  with  which  he  was  treated  by  the  fingers  in  the  opera, 
particularly  Sencfino;  as  alfo  by  the  principal  infirumcntal  per- 
formers, Carbonclli,  the  elder  Cadrucci,  and  Giufeppe  San  Mar- 
tini *.  A letter  of  Bononcini,  dated  from  London,  in  the  year  1725, 


* Of  thefe  feverally  an  account  will  hereafter  be  giren. 
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is  printed  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Marcello’s  Pfalms,  and  contains  a 
commendation  of  that  work  and  its  author. 

The  works  of  Bononcini  publifhed  in  England  are,  Cantate  e 
Duetti,  dedicati  alia  facra  Maefta  di  Giorgio  Re  della  Gran  Bretagna, 
&c.  Londra,  1721  *.  The  fubfcription  to  this  book  was  two  guineas: 
It  was  honoured  with  the  names  of  many  of  the  principal  nobility, 
who  were  very  liberal  to  the  author ; the  duke  and  duchefs  of  Queenf- 
berry  fubfcribcd  each  for  twenty-five  books  ; and  the  countefs  of 
Sunderland  alone  for  fifty-five  ; and  many  others  for  ten  and  five  j 
and  it  is  computed  that  this  work  produced  the  author  near  a thou- 
fand  guineas.  The  operas  of  Aftartus  and  Grifeida,  Divcrtimenti  da 
Camera  pel  Violino  o Flauto,  dedicati  all'  ccccllenza  del  Duca  di 
Rutland,  &c.  Londra,  1722.  The  funeral  anthem  for  John,  dukeof 
Marlborough,  and  Twelve  Sonatas  for  the  Chamber,  for  two  violins 
and  a bafs,  dedicated  to  the  duchefs  of  Marlborough,  London,  1732. 
Of  thefc  the  firft  feems  to  be  the  chief  5 and  as  it  was  the  produce  of 
thofe  leifure  hours  of  fludy,  when,  without  being  goaded  by  the 
call  of  the  public,  be  was  at  liberty  to  wait  the  returns  of  his  fancy, 
and  to  take  advantage  of  thofe  moments  in  which  he  found  the 
powers  of  his  genius  and  invention  at  thehigheft.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  Cantatas  and  Duets  contained  in  the  above  colledtion  have  long 
been  held  in  high  eftimation  by  all  good  judges  of  mufic  ; and  it  is 
fome  proof  thereof,  that  the  preludes  to  them,  confiding  of  airs  for 
two  violins  and  a bafs,  till  within  about  the  laft  twelve  years,  were 
alternately,  with  Corelli's  Sonatas,  the  fecond  mufic  before  the  play 
at  one  or  other  of  the  theatres. 

The  following  air  of  Bononcini,  taken  from  his  opera  of  Aftyanax, 
was,  at  the  time  when  that  opera  was  performed,  greatly  admired 
for  the  fweetnefs  of  the  air,  and  the  originality  of  the  accompany- 
ment ; it  was  never  printed,  and  may  be  eftccmed  a curjofity. 

* Some  copies  of  the  book  are  abroad,  with  a title-page  exprelling  barely  the  name  of 
the  book  and  of  the  author,  and  with  no  dedication. 
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Attilio  Ariosti,  an  ecclefiaftic,  and  therefore  ufually  called  in 
England  and  clfcwhere  Padre  Attilio  *,  was  a native  of  Bologna,  and 
chapel- mailer  to  the  eledlrcfs  of  Brandenburg.  In  the  year  1700,  on 
the  anniverfary  of  the  nuptials  of  Frederic,  hereditary  prince  of 
Heffe  Caflel,  with  the  eledloral  princefs  of  Erandenburg,  Louifa  Do- 
rothea Sophia,  being  the  firft  day  of  June,  he  performed  at  Lutzen- 

* It  is  faid  that  he  was  a Dominican  friar,  but  that  he  had  a difpenlation  from  the  pops 
that  exempted  him  from  the  ruJe  of  his  order,  and  left  him  at  liberty  to  follow  a fcuilar 
profeHon. 
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burg,  a villa  of  the  priucefs  at  a finall  diflance  from  Berlin,  a ballet, 
and  on  the  fixth  of  the  fame  month,  an  opera,  both  of  his  compe- 
tition, which  were  received  with  great  applaufe.  In  the  former  he 
affeCted  to  imitate  the  ftyle  of  Lully  j but  in  the  latter,  following  the 
dictates  of  his  own  genius  and  invention,  he  exceeded  the  higheft  ex- 
pectations. The  title  of  the  opera  was  Atys,  in  which  a fliepherd  of 
that  name  is  reprefented  in  the  extremity  of  rage  and  defpair,  to 
which  palfions  Attilio  had  adapted  a compofition  called  Sinfonia 
Infernale,  the  modulation  whereof  was  fo  lingular,  and  withal  fo 
mafterly,  that  the  audience  were  alternately  affeCted  with  terror 
and  pity,  in  an  exadt  correfpondence  with  the  fentiments  of  the  poet 
and  the  defign  of  the  reprefentation.  He  alfo  compofed  a mulical 
drama  entitled  * Amor  tra  Nemici,'  which  was  performed  on  the 
birth-day  of  the  emperor  Jofeph  in  that  year.  The  words  of  this 
drama  were  printed  for  the  perufal  of  the  audience  during  the  time 
of  performances  and  it  is  from  the  title-page  of  this  publication  only, 
that  the  faCt  of  his  being  an  ecclefiaftic  is  afeertained  ; for  as  to  his 
profeflion,  it  was  altogether  fecular,  and  he  never  pretended  to  the 
exercife  of  any  eccleGaftical  function.  Attilio  was  a celebrated  per- 
former on  the  violoncello  ■,  but  he  was  moft  diftinguilhed  for  his  per- 
formance on  an  inftrument,  of  which  if  he  was  not  the  inventor,  he 
was  the  great  improver,  namely,  the  Viol  d’Amore,  for  which  he 
made  many  compofitions.  The  refidence  of  Attilio  at  Berlin  in  the 
year  1698,  the  time  when  Handel,  then  but  a child,  arrived  at  that 
city,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  knowing  him,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a friendlhip,  which,  notwithftanding  a competition  of  inte- 
rells,  fubfifted  for  many  years  after.  The  occafion  of  his  leaving 
Berlin  was  an  invitation  from  the  directors  of  the  opera  here  to  come 
and  fettle  at  London  s upon  his  arrival  he  joined  with  Bononcini : the 
confequences  of  that  allocution  are  related  in  the  account  herein  be 
fore  given  of  bis  colleague  and  his  rival  Handel,  and  leaves  little  to 
be  faid  of  him  farther  than  regards  bis  works,  and  his  general  cha- 
racter as  a mufician. 

Of  fundry  operas  compofed  by  Attilio,  only  Coriolanus  and  Luciua 
Vcrus  are  in  print,  though  many  of  the  airs  in  others  of  them  are  to 
be  found  in  collections  publifhed  by  Walft).  Of  his  operas  Coriola- 
nus was  belt  received,  and  is  the  moft  celebrated  j the  prifon  feene 
io  particular  is  wrought  up  to  the  higheft  degree  of  perfection  that 
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tmilic  is  capable  of,  and  is  laid  to  have  drawn  tears  from  the  au- 
dience at  every  reprefentation  : One  of  the  Newgate  fcenes  in  the 
Beggar's  Opera  is  apparently  a parody  on  it,  and  Mr.  Gay  feems  to 
intimate  no  lefs  in  his  preface. 

The  fuccefs  of  Mr.  Handel  in  the  compofition  of  operas,  and  the 
applaufc  with  which  his  productions  were  received,  not  only  fi- 
Jenced  all  competition  againft  him,  but  drove  his  opponents  to  the 
r.eceflity  of  relinquilhing  their  claim  to  the  public  favour.  Bononcini, 
upon  his  ceafing  to  compofc  for  the  opera,  found  a comfortable  retreat, 
and  a fovereign  remedy  for  the  pangs  of  difappointed  ambition,  in 
the  Marlborough  family  ; the  lot  of  Attilio  was  lefs  happy,  and  wc 
know  of  no  patronage  extended  to  him.  Prefled  by  the  neceflity 
which  followed  from  his  want  of  encouragement,  he  not  fo  properly 
folicited  as  begged,  a iubfeription  from  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  a 
book  of  Cantatas,  in  which  he  purpofed  to  difplay  the  utrnoft  of  his 
abilities.  Before  this  time  Bononcini  had  made  the  like  attempt  in 
a propofal  to  publilh  his  Duettos  and  Cantatas;  the  fubfeription  to  the 
work  was  two  guineas;  and  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  the  profits  of  the 
publication  were  eflimated  at  near  a thoufand  guineas.  Attilio,  in 
the  hope  of  like  fuccefs,  applied  himfelf  to  fuch  as  he  thought  his 
friends,  and,  as  well  where  he  failed  of  a promife,  as  whcr?hc  ob» 
tained  one,  he  inrolled  the  name  of  the  perfon  applied  to,  in  his  lift 
of  fubferibers,  and  his  book  was  publilhed  with  the  ftrange  title  of 
* Alla  MaelU  di  Giorgio  R£  della  Gran  Britagna,  See.  Sec.  Sec.’  and 
only  the  initials  of  his  name  to  the  dedication.  The  work  confiftsof 
fix  Cantatas,  the  words  whereof  are  conjectured  to  have  been  written 
by  Paolo  Rolli;  and  a collection  of  leflons  for  the  Viol  d’Amore.. 
The  compofitions  of  both  kinds  contained  in  it  abound  with  evi- 
dences of  a fertile  invention,  and  great  fkill  in  the  art  of  modula- 
tion and  the  principles  of  harmony  ; and,  upon  the  whole,  may  be 
faid  to  have  merited  a better  reception  than  the  public  vouchfafed  to 
give  them.  After  the  publication  of  this  book  Attilio  took  leave  of 
.England. 
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C H A P.  X. 

THE  account  which  it  is  propofed  to  give  of  the  opera,  and  of 
thofe  contentions  among  the  fingers,  that,  in  the  fubfequent 
hiftory  of  it  will  be  found  to  have  greatly  embarrafled  the  directors, 
and  divided  the  fupporters  of  it  into  parties,  will  convince  every  one 
who  reads  it,  that  the  profeflion  of  an  opera  finger  was  become  of 
great  importance ; and  that  the  carefies  of  princes  and  other  great  per- 
fonages,  who  were  flaves  to  their  pleafures,  had  contributed  to  make 
them  infolent ; and  this  confideration  makes  it  necefiary  to  recur  fome 
years  backwards,  and  take  a view  of  the  profeflion  in  its  infancy, 
and  to  aflign  the  caufcs  that  contributed  to  aggrandize  it. 

The  profeflion  of  a public  finger  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancient 
Romans ; but  among  that  people  thofe  that  followed  it  were  in  ge- 
neral the  flaves  or  domcftic  fervants  of  the  Patricians.  In  after-times 
it  was  followed  for  a livelihood  by  perfons  of  both  fexes,  and  with 
the  greateft  emolument  by  males,  who  in  their  infancy  had  under- 
gone an  operation,  which  feldom  fails  to  improve  the  vocal  organs : 
Of  the  general  charafter  and  behaviour  of  this  latter  clafs  of  fingers, 
we  have  no  clear  intimation  till  about  the  year  1647,  when  Doni 
published  his  treatife  De  Pra'ftantia  Muficx  veteris,  in  which  he  gives 
many  inftances  of  their  arrogant  and  licentious  behaviour  to  their 
fuperiors,  and  their  general  difpofition  to  luxury  and  extravagance. 
Of  the  women  the  above  writer  fays  little  but  what  is  to  their  ho- 
nour; two  the  moft  celebrated  female  fingers  of  his  time,  Hadriana 
Baroni,  and  Leonora  her  daughter,  he  reprefents  as  virtuous  and  tno- 
defl  women. 

The  fame  author  informs  us,  that  in  his  time  fingers  with  remark- 
able fine  voices  were  hired  at  great  rates  to  fing  at  the  public  theatres ; 
but  fo  fervilc  in  his  eftimation  docs  the  profeflion  feem  to  appear,  that 
he  has  forborne,  except  in  the  inflances  above  mentioned,  to  diftin- 
guith  even  the  moft;  celebrated  of  them  by  their  names.  In  propor- 
tion as  theatric  mufic  improved,  thefe  people  became  more  and  more 
confpicuous  j but  not  till  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century  were  any  of 
the  fingers  in  the  Italian  opera  know  by  their  names  ; the  firft  that 
can  be  readily  recalled  to  memory  is  Sifacio,  who,  after  having  fung 
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abroad  for  many  years  with  great  applaufe,  came  into  England,  and 
was  a finger  in  the  chapel  of  James  II.  foon  after  whom  appeared 
Francefco  Antonio  Piftocchi,  who,  to  borrow  a term  from  the  pain- 
ters, was  the  founder  of  a fchool,  which  has  produced  fome  of  the 
mod  celebrated  fingers  in  thefe  latter  ages.  The  fchool  of  Piftocchi 
is  called  the  School  of  Bologna  ; but  it  feems  that  there  was  alfo  one 
more  ancient,  called  the  School  of  Tufcany;  and  to  this  feminary 
Milton  feems  to  allude  in  the  following  lines,  part  of  a fonnet  in- 
feribed  to  Mr.  Lawrence  : 

What  neat  repaft  (hall  feaft  us,  light  and  choice. 

Of  Attic  tafte,  with  wine  ; whence  we  may  rife 
To  hear  the  lute  well  toucht,  or  artful  voice 
Warble  immortal  notes  and  Tufcan  air? 

Mr.  Martinclii,  in  two  letters  by  him  written  to  an  Englifh 
nobleman,  on  the  origin  of  the  Italian  opera  *,  would  infinuate 
that  the  ftyle  of  the  Tufcan  fchool,  even  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  prefent  century,  retained  much  of  that  natural  fimplicity  and 
aufterity  which  charaflerized  the  fongs  of  the  church;  and  that 
SifacioJ-,  and  La  Tilla,  both  natives  of  Tufcany,  and  of  this  an- 
cient fchool,  determined  the  epocha  of  this  grave  and  Ample  mufic  ; 
and  farther  that  Piftocchi  corrupted  it.  His  character  of  this  perfon  is, 

* that  he  fung  at  firft  upon  the  theatre,  but  being  obliged,  becaufe 

* of  his  difagreeablc  voice  and  ungraceful  figure,  to  quit  the  ftage, 
‘ he  turned  prieft,  and  undertook  to  teach  an  art  which  he  was  judg- 

* ed  unable  to  pratfticc  with  fuccefs.’ 

To  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Martinelli,  fo  far  as  it  refpedts  Piftocchi, 
we  have  to  oppofe  that  of  a much  better  judge,  namely,  Mr.  Galliard, 
who  gives  the  following  account  of  him,  viz.  * That  he  refined  the 

* manner  of  finging  in  Italy,  which  was  then  a little  crude  ; and  that 

* his  merit  in  this  is  acknowledged  by  all  his  countrymen,  and  con- 

* tradi&ed  by  none : That  when  he  firft  appeared  to  the  world,  and 

* a youth,  he  had  a very  fine  treble  voice,  but  by  a diflblute  life  loft 

* it : That  after  fome  years  he  recovered  a little  glimpfe  of  voice, 

* which  by  time  and  practice  turned  into  a fine  contralto;  that  he 

• Letterc  Familiar!  e Critiche  <li  Vincenzio  Mattinelli.  Londra,  1758. 
t This  was  a name  of  diftinftfon  given  to  him  on  his  performing  the  character  of  Sjr- 
phax  in  an  opcia,  and  in  coufequence  thereof  his  true  name  was  forgotten. 

* took 
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* took  care  of  it,  and,  travelling  all  Europe  over,  where  hearing  dif- 

* ferent  manners  and  taftes,  he  appropriated  them  to  himfelf, 

* and  formed  that  agreeable  mixture  which  he  produced  in  Italy, 

‘ where  he  was  imitated  and  admired.'  Mr.  Galliard  concludes  this 
character  of  Piftocchi  with  the  mention  of  a remark,  which  he  feems 
to  acquiefce  in,  viz.  that  though  feveral  of  his  dilciples  (hewed  the  im- 
provement they  had  from  him,  yet  others  made  an  ill  ule  of  it,  hav- 
ing not  a little  contributed  to  the  introduction  of  the  modern  tafte.- 

To  proceed  with  the  fchool  of  Bologna.  Mr.  Martinelli  adds,  the 
mod  celebrated  fcholarsof  Piftocchi  were  Bernacchi  * and  Pafi,  both 
of  Bologna,  and  his  countrymen  ; the  former  he  fays  has  acquired 
the  applaufe  of  a few  enthufiafts,  who  are  fond  of  difficulties,  by  his 
lkill  and  ingenuity  in  running  over  the  moft  hard  paflages  of  mufic 
in  the  fliort  fpace  of  an  Arietta  ; but  that  he  was  never  fo  fuccefsful 
as  to  pleafe  the  generality,  becaufe  he  often  negledled  the  fentimcnt 
which  he  had  to  exprefs,  in  order  to  give  a loofe  to  his  fancy  ; be- 
tides, he  adds,  his  voice  was  little  pleating,  and  his  figure  wanted 
confequence.  On  the  contrary,  he  fays,  that  Pafi  retained  none  of 
the  lelTons  of  his  mafter,  but  what  were  neccfiary  in  order  to  fet  off  a 
voice,  which,  though  weak,  was  exceedingly  agreeable  j a circum- 
ftancc,  that,  joined  to  an  advantageous  figure,  procured  him  in  a (hort 
time  the  reputation  of  the  moft  perfect  finger  that  had  appeared  upon 
the  ftage.  The  fame  author  mentions  Porpora  as  the  inftruCtor  of  Fa- 
rinelli  and  other  celebrated  fingers,  and  who,  as  he  taught  his  pupils  a 
manner  of  tinging  till  then  unknown,  is,  as  well  as  Bernacchi,  con- 
fidered  as  the  founder  of  a fchool  which  will  be  mentioned  in  a fu- 
ture page  -f-. 

While  the  propofal  for  an  academy  was  under  confideration,  and 
to  accelerate  the  carrying  of  it  into  execution,  Mr.  Handel  fet  him- 
felf to  compofo  the  opera  of  Radamiftus,  and  caufed  it  to  be  repre- 
fented  at  the  Haymarket  theatre  in  the  winter  of  the  year  1720; 
The  applaufe  with  which  it  was  received  cannot  be  better  related 
than  in  the  words  of  the  anonymous  author  of  Memoirs  of  the  Life 

* Antonio  Bernacchi : One  of  that  name  fung  at  London  in  the  opera  of  Lotharius, 
icprcfcntcd  in  the  year  1729,  but  with  little  applaufe,  though  be  was  allowed  to  be  a 
great  mailer. 

t The  cant  of  all  profeffions  is  difgulting,  and  that  of  the  mufical  connoifleurs  moll  fo, 
as  it  is  ever  diflated  by  ignorance  and  a deflation.  Neverthelefs  as  the  term  fchool,  as 
applied  to  mufical  performance,  may  be  thought  technical,  wc  choofc  rather  to  adopt  it 
than  exprefs  it  by  a periphrafis. 
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of  Mr.  Handel,  publiflied  in  the  year  1760,  which  are  as  follow  : ‘ If 

* pcrfons  who  arc  now  living,  and  who  were  prefent  at  that  per- 

* formance,  may  be  credited,  the  applaufc  it  received  was  almoft  as 

* extravagant  as  his  Agrippina  had  excited  j the  crouds  and  tumults 

* of  the  houfe  at  Venice  were  hardly  equal  to  thofe  at  London.  In 

* fo  fplendid  and  fafhionable  an  affembly  of  ladies,  to  the  excellence 

* of  their  taftc  we  muft  impute  it,  there  was  no  fliadow  of  form  or 

* ceremony,  fcarce  indeed  any  appearance  of  order  or  regularity,  po- 

* litenefs  or  decency : Many,  who  had  forced  their  way  into  the 

* houfe  with  an  impetuofity  but  ill  fuited  to  their  rank  and  fcx,  ac- 
« tually  fainted  through  the  exceflive  heat  and  clofenefs  of  it  j feveral 

* gentlemen  were  turned  back  who  had  offered  forty  (hillings  for  a 

* feat  in  the  gallery,  after  having  defpaired  of  getting  any  in  the  pit 
' or  boxes.’ 

The  performance  of  the  opera  of  Radamiftus  had  imprcfled  upon 
the  friends  of  Handel,  and  indeed  upon  the  public  in  general,  a deep 
fenfe  of  his  abilities.  It  received  great  advantages  from  the  per- 
formance j for  Senefino  fung  in  it  that  admirable  air,  * Ombra  Cara,’ 
and  Duraflanti  others  j but,  to  remove  all  fufpicion  that  the  ap- 
plaufe  of  the  public  was  paid  to  the  reprefentation,  and  not  to  the  in- 
trinfic  merit  of  the  work,  Handel  publifhed  it  himfelf,  having  pre- 
vioufly  obtained  a licence  under  the  fign  manual,  dated  14  June, 
17*0,  for  fccuring  to  him  the  property  in  that,  and  fuch  other  of  his 
works  as  he  fhould  afterwards  publifh  *. 

Whoever  perufes  the  opera  of  Radamiftus,  will  find  abundant  rea- 
fon  toacquicfce  in  the  high  opinion  that  was  entertained  of  it.  The 
airs  in  it  arc  all  excellent,  but  thofe  of  chief  note  arc,  ‘ Deh  fuggi  un 

* traditore,’  ‘ Son  contenta  di  moire,’  * Doppo  torbide  procelle,’ 

* Ombra  Cara,’  • Spero  placare,’  ‘ La  lbrte  il  cicl  amor,'  and  * Vanne 

* forella  ingrata  -f-.’  The  performance  and  the  publication  jointly 
operated  in  bringing  the  interefts  of  the  three  rivals  to  a crifis : Nei- 

* It  was  in  the  title-page  faitl  to  be  publiflied  by  the  author,  and  printed  and  fold  by 
Richard  Mcares,  muficul  inflrument  maker,  and  mu  fie  printer  in  St.  Paul's  church-yard, 
and  by  Chriftophcr  Smith,  at  the  Hand  and  Mufic-book  in  Coventry  ft rcct,  near  the 
Haymarket,  and  no  where  elfc  in  England. 

+ There  is  in  this  opera  a fhort  air,  * Cara  Spofa,’  in  the  key  of  A,  with  the  greater 
third,  which  is  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  one  with  the  fame  beginning  in  the  opera  of  Ri- 
naldo  in  E,  with  the  lefTer  third,  which  is  a ftudied  compofiticn,  for  this  rcafon  that  Mr. 
Handel  looked  upon  the  two  airs,  ‘ Cara  Spofa,*  and  1 Ombia  Cara,’  as  thetwofineft  lie 
ever  made,  and  declared  this  his  opinion  to  the  author  of  this  work. 
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ther  was  difpofed  to  yield,  and  the  friends  of  each  concurred  in  a 
propofal  that  Handel,  Bononcini,  and  Attilio  fliould  in  conjunction 
cempofe  an  opera,  that  is  to  fay,  each  of  them  an  aCt,  asalfo  an  over- 
ture : The  opera  was  Mutius  Scnevola ; Bononcini  fet  the  firft  aCt, 
Attilio  the  fecond,  and  Handel  the  third  , the  fongs  and  the  overture 
in  the  firft  and  third  are  in  print,  and  we  are  enabled  to  make  a com- 
parifon  between  Handel  and  Bononcini,  but  of  Attilio's  part  of  the 
work  we  can  fay  nothing. 

The  ifTue  of  this  conteft  determined  the  point  of  precedence  be- 
tween Handel  and  his  competitors : His  aft  in  Mutius  Scxvola  was 
pronounced  fuperior  to  the  others,  and  Bononcini’s  next  in  merit. 
This  victory  however  was  not  productive  of  thofe  confequences  that 
fome  might  hope  for  ; it  did  not  reduce  the  adverfaries  of  Handel  to 
the  neceflity  of  a precipitate  retreat,  nor  even  leave  the  conqueror  in 
pofleflion  of  the  field  of  battle,  for  both  Bononcini  and  Attilio  con- 
tinued to  compofe  for  the  opera  after  the  difpute  ; and  indeed  the 
fineft  compofitions  of  each,  as  namely,  Aftartus,  Crifpus,  Grifelda, 
Pharnaces,  Calphurnia,  Erminia,  Aftyanax,  by  the  former  j and 
Coriolanus,  Vefpafian,  Artaxerxes,  Darius,  and  Lucius  Verus,  by 
the  latter,  were  compofed  and  performed  with  the  applaufc  feverally 
due  to  them,  between  the  years  1721  and  1727*. 

Of  the  fingers  in  the  Royal  Academy  two  only  have  as  yet  been 
particularly  mentioned,  that  is  to  fay,  Senefino  and  Duraftanti ; and 
thefc  had  the  greateft  (hare  in  the  performance  : There  were  others 
however  of  fuch  diftinguiftied  merit,  as  to  deferve  to  be  noticed,  as 
namely.  Signor  Gaetano  Berenftadt,  whom  Mr.  Handel  had  brought 
from  Drefden  with  the  two  former,  and  Bofchi,  for  whom  were  com- 
pofed thofe  two  celebrated  bafs  fongs,  ‘ Del  minacciar  del  vento,’  in 
Otho,  and  * Deh  Cttpido,’  in  Rodelinda  5 and  when  thefe  went  off, 
their  places  were  fupplied  by  Pacini,  Borofini,  Baldi,  Antenori,  Pal- 
mier!, and  others.  Of  female  fingers  there  were  alfo  fome  whofe 
merits  were  too  confiderable  to  be  forgotten  : there  were  two  of  the 
fame  name,  viz.  Robinfon,  though  no  way  related  to  each  other  j 
one  of  them,  Mrs.  Anaftafia  Robinfon,  afterwards  countefs  of  Peter- 
borough, will  be  fpoken  of  hereafter  ; the  other  was  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  William  Turner,  and  the  wife  of  Mr.  John  Robinfon,  organift 

* Elpidia  and  Elifa  were  performed  in  the  year  1725,  but  by  whom  they  were  com- 
pofed is  not  known. 
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of  Wedminfter-abbey,  already  mentioned ; for  which  reafon,  and 
to  didinguiffi  her  from  the  former,  (he  was  called  Mrs.  Turner  Ro- 
binfon  *.  Soon  after  the  eftablilhment  of  the  Royal  Academy  Mr. 
Handel  had  engaged  Signora  Cuzzooi,  who  fung  with  unrivalled  ap- 
plaufe  till  the  year  1726,  when  Signora  Faudina  came  hither,  and 
became  a competitor  with  her  for  the  public  favour,  and  fucceeded 
fo  well  in  her  endeavours  to  obtain  it,  as  to  divide  the  mufical  world 
into  two  parties,  not  lefs  violent  in  their  enmity  to  each  other  than 
any  that  we  read  of  in  htftory. 

An  account  of  the  difpute  between  thefe  two  famous  fingers,  equal- 
ly excellent,  but  in  different  ways,  will  be  referved  for  a future  page: 
In  the  interim  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
opera  gave  a new  turn  to  the  fentiments  and  manners  of  the  young 
nobility  and  gentry  of  this  kingdom  : Mod  of  thefe  were  great  fre- 
quenters of  the  opera  ; they  profeffed  to  admire  the  mufic,  and  next 
to  that  the  language  in  which  they  were  written  j many  of  them  be- 
came the  fcholars  of  the  inftrumental  performers,  and  by  them  were 
taught  the  pradlice  of  the  violin,  the  violoncello,  and  the  harpfichord. 
Others,  who  were  ambitious  of  being  able  to  converfe  with  the 
fingers,  efpecially  with  the  females  j to  utter  with  a grace  the  excla- 
mations ufed  to  teftify  applaule,  and  to  be  expert  in  the  ufe  of  all 
the  cant  phrafes  which  mufical  connoiffcurs  affedl,  fet  themfelves  to 
learn  the  Italian  language  ; and  in  proportion  to  their  progrefs  in  it 
were  more  or  lefs  bufy  behind  the  fccnes,  and  in  other  rclpedts  trou- 
blefome  and  impertinent. 

Who  was  the-fird  writer  in  England  of  Italian  operas  is  now  only 
known  in  the  indancc  of  Etearcus,  written  by  Haym,  and  reprefent- 
cd  in  1711  ; unlefs  it  can  be  fuppofed  that  Roffi,  the  author  of  Ri- 
naldo,  had  been  diffidently  encouraged  to  a fecond  attempt  of  that 
kind  ; however,  at  the  time  of  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Academy 
the  directors  took  care  to  engage  in  their  fc’rvice  one  whofe  abilities 
as  a poet  were  never  quedioned,  namely,  Paolo  Antonio  Rolli.  This 
perfon  was  a Florentine  by  birth,  and,  notwithdanding  his  preten- 
sions to  an  honourable  defeent,  was,  as  it  is  afferted  by  a gentle- 
man who  knew  him  in  England,  originally  of  a very  mean  occupa- 
tion, that  is  to  fay,  a maker  of  vermicelli}  in  plain  Englilh  a padry- 

• She  is  fo  called  in  ihe  opera  of  NarciBu',  compofed  by  Domenico,  the  fon  of  Aleflan- 
dro  Scarlatti,  with  additional  fongs  by  Rofeingrare,  and  performed  at  the  theatre  in  the 
Haymaiketia  1720. 
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cook  j but  havipg  a talent  fer  poetry,  he  cultivated  it  with  great  afli- 
duityj  and  in  fome  little  fongs,  cantatas,  and  occafional  poems,  by  him 
publiflied  from  time  to  time,  gave  proofs  of  his  genius.  He  came  into 
England  about  the  year  1 7 1 8,  and  wrote  for  the  managers  the  opera  of 
Narciffus;  Rolli  wrote  alfo  Mutius  Scsevola,  Numitor,  Floridante, 
Aftartus,  Grifelda,  andCrifpus*,  and,  in  Ihort.moft  of  the  operas  ex- 
hibited under  the  direction  of  the  Royal  Academy : Elpidia,  reprefent- 
edin  1725,  was  written  by  ApoftoIoZeno.  Findingin  the  Englilh  that 
frequented  the  opera  a propenfity  to  the  fludy  of  the  Italian  language, 
Rolli  became  a teacher  of  it  to  tbofc  who  were  able  to  make  him  fuch 
gratifications,  as  men  pofieffed  with  a high  fenfe  of  their  own  merits 
arc  wont  to  require.  Being  a man  of  afliduity,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
the  publication  of  valuable  books  written  in  bis  own  language,  aa 
namely,  the  Decameron  of  Boccace,  the  Satires  of  Ariofto,  the  Opere 
burlefche  of  Francefco  Berni,  Giovanni  della  Cafco,  and  other  Italian 
poets,  and  the  tranflation  of  Lucretius  By  Alcffandro  Marchetti.  For 
the  improvement  of  his  fcholars  he  alfo  translated  into  Italian  two  of 
Sir  Richard  Steele’s  comedies,  viz.  the  Confcious  Lovers  and  the  Fune- 
ral, and  alfo  the  Paradife  Loft  of  Milton  ; upon  which  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that,  being  of  the  Romilh  communion,  he  has  left  out  the 
Limbo  of  Vanity,  and  that  fomc  of  the  copies  were  printed  on  blue 
paper.  In  the  year  1744  he  quitted  England,  and  retired,  as  it  is  faid, 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a patrimonial  eftate  in  the  Campania  of  Rome,, 
affirming  the  title  of  a Roman  fenator. 

Befides  the  fingers,  the  iuftrumental  performers  in  the  opera  de- 
ferve  fome  notice  ; Corbett  played  the  firft  violin  at  the  time  when 
they  were  firft  introduced  : To  him  l'uccecded  Claudio,  an  Italian,  a 
'found  and  judicious  performer  ; but  when  the  entertainment  was  put 
upon  a new  and  better  footing,  Carbonclli  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  orcheftra.  He  continued  in  that  ftation  about  feven  years,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  Pietro  Caftrucci.  Mr.  Galllard  played  the  firft. 
hautboy,  and  Kenny,  mentioned  before  in  the  life  of  Purcell  by  the. 
miftaken  name  of  Kennedy,  the  bafiuon. 

• The  fuhjcdf  of  the  opera  of  Grifelda  is  the  well  known  fiory  of  the  marquifs  of  Sa— 
luzzoand  Grifelda,  related  by  Boccace,  and  is  the  Clerk  of  Oxford’s  rale  in  Chaucer. 
See  tol.  II.  page  29.  It  is  known  to  the  vulgar  by  an  old  ballad  entitled  Patient  Grifcl, 
beginning  ‘ A noble  marquis  as  he  did  ride  a hunting,’  It  feems  that  at  the  time  of  per- 
forming the  operas  of  Grilclda  and  Crifpus,  their  comparative  merits  were  the  fttbjcfl  ofi 
a difpute  that  divided  the  ladies  into  parties,  one  whetcof  preferred  the  former,  tbc  other 
the  latter.  This  difference  of  opinion  is  taken  notice  of  by  Sir  Riihard  Steele  iu  his  co- 
ined)' of  the  Confcious  Lovers,  AclIL 
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MR.  Handel  continued  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  the  direc- 
tors, until  the  year  1726,  when,  having  compofed  a new  opera, 
entitled  AlelTandro,  and  engaged  a new  finger,  namely  Signora  Fau- 
ftina,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a difpute,  that  terminated  in  the  ruin 
of  the  whole  undertaking. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  relate  the  circumftances  of  this  event,  it 
may  be  obferved  that  it  feemed  to  be  no  more  than  the  necefiary 
confequence  of  that  extravagant  applaufe  which  the  opera  au- 
dience had  fhewn  itfelf  ever  ready  to  beftow  on  their  favourites  among 
the  fingers.  Senefino  was  one  of  tbe  firfl  that  difeovered  this  bene- 
volent propenfity  in  the  Englifh,  and  he  laboured  by  a vigo- 
rous exertion  of  all  his  powers,  to  cultivate  and  improve  that  good 
opinion  which  had  been  conceived  of  him  on  his  firft  appearance 
among  us and  it  was  not  long  before  he  began  to  feel  his  own  im- 
portance. Handel  was  not  a proud  man,  but  he  was  capricious  : In 
his  comparifon  of  the  merits  of  a compofer  and  thofe  of  a finger,  he 
eftiraated  the  latter  at  a very  low  rate,  and  affedted  to  treat  Senefino 
with  a degree  of  indifference  that  the  other  could  but  ill  brook;  in 
fhort,  they  were  upon  very  ill  terms  almoft  from  the  time  of  their 
firft  coming  together;  but  in  a year  or  two  after  Fauftina’s  arrival, 
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the  flame  of  civil  difcord  burft  forth,  and  all  was  diforder  and  confu- 
fion.  The  two  women  were  foon  fenfible,  from  the  applaufe  beftow- 
ed  upon  SeneGno,  that  the  favour  of  an  Englifh  audience  was  worth 
courting  j and  in  proportion  as  it  appeared  defirable,  each  of  them 
began  to  grow  jealous  of  the  other : SeneGno  had  no  rival,  but  each 
of  the  women  was  poffefled  of  talents  fufficient  to  engage  a very 
ftrong  party.  To  render  the  hiflory  of  this  conteft  intelligible  will 
require  a fhort  digreflion. 

1 


Mrs.  Anastasia  Robinson  was  defcended  from  a good  fa- 
mily in  the  county  of  Leicefter  j her  father  was  brought  up  to  the 
profeGion  of  a portrait  painter,  and  having,  to  perfect  himfelf  in 
Vol.  V.  M m m his 
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his  ftudies,  travelled  to  Rome,  he  returned  to  England,  and  fet- 
tling in  London,  married  a woman  of  fome  fortune,  by  whom  he 
had  one  only  child,  the  fubjeft  of  the  prefent  article.  In  the  in- 
fancy of  this  his  daughter,  Mr.  Robinfon  had  the  misfortune  to  lofc 
his  wife.  By  a fecond  marriage  with  a young  gentlewoman  of  the 
name  of  Lane,  he  had  another  daughter,  who  was  baptized  Margaret. 
Mr.  Robinfon  had  for  fome  time  laboured  under  a diforder  in  his 
eyes,  which  terminated  in  the  lofsof  his  fight,  and  deprived  him  of 
the  means  of  fupporting  himfelf  and  his  family  by  the  cxercifeof  his 
pencil.  Under  the  heavy  preflure  of  this  calamity,  he  and  his 
wife  reflecting  on  their  inability  to  make  a provifion  for  them,  re- 
folved  to  bring  up  both  the  children  to  a profefiion  : Anaftafia,  the 
elder,  having  difeovered  in  her  childhood  an  ear  for  mufic,  was  de- 
figned  by  them  for  a finger  ; and  other  motives,  equally  cogent  at 
the  time,  determined  them  to  make  of  Peggy  a miniature  painter : 
The  ftory  of  this  younger  daughter  is  but  fliort,  and  is,  againft  the 
order  of  precedence,  here  inferted,  to  prevent  a digreffion  in  that 
which  is  more  to  our  purpofe,  the  hiftory  of  her  fitter. 

The  fecond  Mrs.  Robinfon  was  poflefied  of  a fmall  income,  which, 
under  the  direction  of  her  hufband,  was  appropriated  to  the  inftruCtion 
of  the  two  children  in  the  profeffions  they  were  feverally  intended  for; 
but  all  the  endeavours  of  the  parents  in  favour  of  the  younger  were  in 
vain  ; fhe  flighted  her  ftudies,  and,  deviating  into  her  fitter’s  track, 
would  learn  nothing  but  mufic : Yielding  therefore  to  this  ftrong 
propenGty,  Mr.  Robinfon  placed  her  under  Bononcini,  and  after- 
wards fent  her  to  Paris,  where,  being  committed  to  the  tuition  of 
Rameau,  and  having  a moft  delicate  ear,  and  great  powers  of  execu- 
tion, fhe  attained  to  fuch  a degree  of  perfection  in  finging,  as  fether 
upon  a level  with  the  moft  celebrated  performers  of  the  time ; but 
having  a natural  bafhfulnefs,  which  fhe  could  never  overcome,  and 
being  befides  lower  in  ftature  than  the  loweft  of  her  fex,  fhe  could 
never  be  prevailed  on  to  become  a public  finger,  but  fpent  her  life 
in  obfeurity.  On  the  other  hand,  Anaftafia,  who  had  been  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  Dr.  Croft,  but  was  rather  lefs  indebted  to  na- 
ture for  the  gift  of  a voice  than  her  fifter,  profecuted  her  ftudies  with 
the  utmoft  indnftry.  With  the  aftiftance  of  her  father  fhe  became 
fuch  a miftrefsof  the  Italian  language,  that  fhe  was  able  toconverfe 
in  it,  and  to  repeat  with  the  utmoft  propriety  paffages  from  the  poets. 
To  remedy  fome  defects  in  her  finging,  to  mend  if  poflible  her  fhake, 
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which  was  not  altogether  correft,  and,  above  all,  to  make  the  Italian 
modulation  familiar  to  her,  the  afiiftance  of  Sandoni,  a celebrated 
teacher  *,  was  called  in  ; but  all  that  could  be  done  by  him,  and  the 
lady  called  the  Baronefs,  a finger  in  the  opera,  then  greatly  careffed, 
in  thefe  refpefts  was  but  little ; file  had  a fine  voice,  and  an  extenfive 
compafs,  but  Ihc  wanted  a nice  and  diferiminating  ear  to  make  her 
a perfedt  finger.  Her  firft  public  appearance  was  in  the  concerts 
performed  at  that  time  in  York-buildings,  and  at  other  places,  in 
which  (he  fung,  and  generally  accompanied  herfelf  on  the  harpfi- 
chord.  Her  father  had  carefully  attended  to  her  education,  and  had 
exerted  his  utmoft  efforts  in  the  improvement  of  her  mind  ; the  ad- 
vantages flic  derived  from  thefe  inftances  of  his  affeftion,  added  to 
her  own  good  fenfe  and  amiable  qualities,  confiding  in  a ftridtly  vir- 
tuous difpofition,  a condudt  full  of  refpedt  to  her  fuperiors,  and 
an  undiffembled  courtefy  and  affability  to  others,  mixed  with  a chcar- 
fulnefs  that  diffufed  itfelf  to  all  around  her,  were  vifible  in  the  re- 
ception (he  met  with  from  the  public,  which  was  of  fuch  a kind,  as 
feemed  to  enfure  her  faccefs  in  whatever  (he  undertook.  En- 
couraged by  the  favour  of  the  public  to  his  daughter,  and  more 
efpecially  by  the  countenance  and  bounty  of  fome  perfons  of  high 
rank  of  her  own  fex,  Mr.  Robinfon  took  a houl'e  in  Golden-fquarc, 
and  had  concerts,  and  alfo  converfations  on  certain  days  in  every 
week,  which  were  the  refort  of  all  who  had  any  pretenfions  tc* 
politenefs. 

At  the  time  when  Mrs.  Tofts  and  Margarita  retired  from  the 
flage,  fcarce  any  female  fingers  worth  hearing  were  left  j Mrs. 
Linfey,  Mrs.  Crofs,  Signora  Ifabella  Girardeau,  and  the  Baronefs 
abovementioned,  are  the  only  names  that  we  meet  with,  except  the 
two  former,  and  Signora  Maria  Gallia,  who  fung  the  part  of  Rofa- 
mond  in  Mr.  Addifon’s  opera  of  that  name,  between  the  time  of  the 
firft  introduction  of  the  opera  and  the  year  1718.  Under  thefe  fa- 
vourable circumftances,  and  the  feveral  others  above  enumerated,  Mrs- 
Robinfon  was  prevailed  on  to  appear  on  the  opera  ftage  : The  firft 
opera  (he  fung  in  was  that  of  Narciffus  mentioned  in  a preceding  page 
to  have  been  compofed  by  Domenico  Scarlatti,  and  brought  on  the 
ftage  by  Rofeingrave  ; in  this  (he  fung  the  part  of  Echo  with  great 
applaufe.  In  the  fucceeding  operas  of  Mutius  Scsevola,  Crifpus,  Gri- 

* Pier-Giufeppc  Sandoni ; he  publifhed,  and  dedicated  to  the  countcfl  ofPembroke,  x 
work  of  bis  entitled  * Canute  da  Camera  e Sonate  per  il  Cembalo.’ 
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i'elila,  Otlio,  Floridante,  Flavius,  Julius  Caefar,  Pharnaces,  Coriolanus, 
and  Vefpafian  (lie  alfo  fung,  and,  together  with  Cuzzoni  and  Scncfi- 
no,  contributed  greatly  to  the  fupport  of  the  entertainment.  Her  fa- 
lary  was  a thoufand  pounds,  and  her  emoluments  arifing  from  bene- 
fits and  prefents  of  various  kinds,  were  eflimated  at  nearly  as  much 
more.  She  continued  to  fing  in  the  opera  till  the  year  1723  : At 
the  end  whereof  fhe  retired  from  the  ftage,  in  confequence,  as  it  is 
fuppofed,  of  her  marriage  with  the  earl  of  Peterborough  ; for  fhe  at 
that  time  went  to  refide  at  his  houfe  atParfon’s  Green,  and  appeared 
there  the  miflrefs  of  his  family ; and  the  marriage  was  announced 
fome  years  after  in  the  public  papers,  in  terms  that  imported  it  to  be 
a tranfadion  fome  years  precedent  to  the  time  of  notifying  it,  which 
was  not  till  the  year  1735.  During  this  critical  interval,  in  which 
the  earl,  for  the  fame  rcafons  that  retrained  him  from  publifhing  his 
marriage,  ftudioully  avoided  the  flylingher  his  countefs,  fhe  was  vi- 
fited  by  perfonsofthe  highefl  rank,  under  a full  perfuafion,  founded 
on  the  general  tenor  of  her  life  and  condud,  that  fhe  could  be  no 
other  than  the  miflrefs  of  the  manfion  in  which  fhe  did  the  family 
honours ; and  that  fhe  had  a legal  title  to  a rank,  which,  for  pruden- 
tial rcafons,  fhe  was  content  to  decline.  This  nobleman  had  a feat 
called  Bcvis  Mount,  fituate  near  Southampton.  By  a letter  from 
the  earl  to  Mr.  Pope,  written  about  the  year  1728,  it  appears  that 
Mrs.  Robinfon  then  lived  with  him,  for  fhe  is  there  mentioned  by 
the  appellation  of  the  Farmerefs  of  Bevis;  and  in  others  from  the 
fame  perfon,  of  a later  date,  are  fundry  expreffions  alluding  to  the 
feverities  which  at  dated  feafons  fhe  pradifed  on  herfelf,  and  plainly 
indicating  that  fhe  was  of  the  Romifh  communion  *. 

• Works  of  Alexander  IJope,  Efq.  Lond.  1739,  vol.  VI.  page  210,  et  feq.  It  is  con- 
jcflured  that  all  her  family  were  of  the  fame  perfuaGon  ; at  leaft  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Ro- 
binfon's  fecond  wife  was,  and  that  her  brother,  Mr.  Lane,  refided  in  the  family  of  the  earl 
of  Peterborough,  from  the  time  ofhis  marriage  with  Mrs.  Robinfon,  in  the  avowed  character 
of  a Romifli  ecclefiaflic. 

The  general  character  of  the  abovementioned  nobleman,  who  is  equally  celebrated  for 
his  bravery  and  his  parts,  is  well  known  ; he  wrote  thofe  exquiGtely  neat  and  elegant  lines 
in  Pope  and  Swift’s  Mifcellany,  beginning,  * I faid  to  my  heait  between  fleeping  and  wak- 
‘ ing  four  letters  in  Pope’s  colle£tion,  and  a few  other  things  of  fmall  account,  mentioned 
in  Mr.  Walpole's  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors ; but  Mrs.  Howard,  afterward* 
countefs  of  Suffolk,  the  fubjefl  of  the  above  verfes,  had  feen  and  red  in  the  manufeript  three 
volumes  of  his  lordlhip’s  memoirs,  which  it  is  feared  arc  irrecoverably  loft.  That  lady, 
who  knew  him  very  well,  ufed  to  relate  a (lory,  which  (he  had  from  his  own  mouth,  fo 
Gngu'ar,  that  the  mention  of  it  here  may  merit  an  excufe.  Lord  Peterborough,  when  a 
young  man,  and  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  had  a paffion  for  a lady  who  was  fond 
et  birds;  (lie  had  feen  and  heard  a fine  canary  bird  at  a coffee- houfe  near  Charing  crofs, 
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In  this  exalted  xlation  of  life  fhe  forgot  not  her  obligations  to  Bo- 
noncini;  he  had  improved  her  manner  of  finging,  and  in  mod  of 
his  operas,  particularly  Crifpas  and  Grifelda,  had  compofcd  fongs 
peculiarly  adapted  to  her  powers  of  execution  ; for  him  fhe  obtained 
thepenfion  of  five  hundred  pounds  a year,  granted  him  by  thcduch- 
efs  of  Marlborough  ; and  for  his  friend  Greene  fhe  procured  the 
places  of  organift  and  compofer  to  the  royal  chapel,  vacant  by  the 
deceafe  of  her  tnafter  Dr.  Croft. 

The  earl  was  very  far  advanced  in  years  at  the  time  when  he 
married  Mrs.  Robinfon  ; in  17351  being  advifed  to  go  to  Lifbon  for 
the  recovery  of  his  health,  he  went  thither,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  October,  in  the  fame  year,  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  fever, ty- 
- feven.  The  countefs  furviving  him,  continued  to  refide  at  Bevis 
Mount  till  the  year  1750,  when  fhe  alfo  died. 

During  the  refidcncc  of  Mrs.  Robinfon  at  Parfon's  Green  file  had  a 
kind  of  mufical  academy  there,  in  which  Bononcini,  Martini,  Toli, 
Greene,  and  others  of  that  party,  were  frequent  performers.  His  Iord- 
fhip  had  alfo  frequent  dining  parties,  whom  he  entertained  with  mu- 
fic,  and,  what  was  little  lefs  delightful,  the  recital  of  his  adventures 
during  his  long  refidencc  abroad,  particularly  while  he  commanded 
in  Spain.  In  that  kingdom,  while  he  was  uponjournies  he  was  fre- 
quently in  danger  of  perilhing  for  want  of  food;  and  when  he  could 
get  it,  was  fo  often  conflrained  to  d refs  it  himfelf,  that  he  became  a 
good  cook  ; and,  fuch  was  the  force  of  habit,  that,  till  difabled  by 
age,  his  dinner  was  conflantly  of  his  own  drefiing.  Thole  who  have 
dined  with  him  at  Parfon’s  Green  fay  that  he  had  a drefs  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  like  that  of  a tavern  cook  ; and  that  lie  ufed  to  retire  from  his 
company  an  hour  before  dinner  time;  and,  having  difpatchcd  his 
culinary  affairs,  would  return  properly  drelTcd,  and  take  his  plate 
"Srnong  them. 

and  entreated  him  to  get  it  for  her ; the  owner  of  it  was  a widow,  ami  lord  Peterborough 
ottered  to  buy  it  at  a great  pi  ice,  which  flic  refilled  : Finding  there  was  no  other  way  of 
coming  at  the  bird,  he  determined  to  change  it ; and  gelling  one  or'  the  fame  coluur,  with 
nearly  the  fame  marks,  but  which  happened  to  be  a hen,  went  to  the  home  j the  milt:<  f$ 
of  it  ufually  fat  in  a room  behind  the  bar ,•  to  which  he  had  eafy  accefs ; contriving 
to  fend  her  out  of  the  way,  he  effected  his  purpofc;  and  upon  her  return  took  his  leave. 
He  continued  to  frequent  the  houfe  to  avoid  lufpicion,  but  foiborc  faying  any  thing  of  the 
bird  till  about  two  years  after  ; when  taking  occasion  to  fpcak  of  it,  he  fiid  to  the  woman, 

‘ I would  have  bought  that  bird  of  you,  and  you  refuted  my  money  for  it,  I dare  fay  you 

* are  by  this  time  forty  for  it.*  4 Indeed,  »Sir,*  anfaered  the  woman,  ‘ I ain  nor,  nor 
4 would  I now  take  any  fum  for  him,  for,  would  you  believe  it?  from  the  rime  th-t 
‘ our  good  king  was  forced  to  go  abroad  and  Lave  us,  the  dear  creature  has  mol  lung  a 

• note.* 

Vol.  V.  N n :i  C H A P. 
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CHAP.  II. 


FRANCESCO  BERNAKDO  SKNKSINO . 


Francesco  Bernardo  Senesino,  a native  of  Sienna,  as  his  fur- 
name  imports,  was  a finger  in  the  opera  at  Drefden  in  the  year 
1719,  at  the  fame  time  with  Signora  Margarita  Duraflanti.  In 
confequence  of  his  engagement  with  the  directors  of  the  academy. 
Mr.  Handel  went  to  Drefden,  and  entered  into  a contrail  with, 
both  thefe  perfons,  as  alfo  with  Bercnftadt,  to  bng  in  the  opera  at 

London,. 
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London,  the  former  at  a falary  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  for  the  fea- 
fon.  Senefino  had  a very  fine  even-toned  voice,  but  of  rather  a nar- 
row compafs  j fome  called  it  a mezzo  foprano,  others  a contralto,  it 
was  neverthelefs  wonderfully  flexible : Befides  this  he  was  a graceful 
aCtor,  and  in  the  pronunciation  of  recitative  had  not  his  fellow  in 
Europe.  His  firft  appearance  was  in  the  opera  of  Mutius  Scaevola, 
reprefented  in  the  year  1721. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  notwithstanding  Senefino  was 
fo  excellent  and  ufeful  a finger,  as  to  be  in  a great  meafure  the  fup- 
port  of  the  opera,  Handel  and  he  agreed  but  ill  together  j and  that 
a Short  time  after  the  arrival  of  Fauftina,  the  difputes  among  the 
fingers  rofc  to  fuch  a height,  as  threatened  the  ruin  of  the  opera, 
Handel  fufpeCled  that  the  example  of  Senefino  had  given  encourage- 
ment to  that  refractory  fpirit  which  he  found  rifing  in  the  two  con- 
tending females  j and  being  determined  to  ftrike  at  the  root  of  the 
evil,  he  propofed  to  the  directors  to  difcard  Senefino  j but  they  rc- 
fufing  to  confent,  Handel  refufed  alfo  tocompofe  for  him  any  longer, 
or  indeed  to  have  any  further  concern  with  him.  A year  or  two  af- 
terwards the  academy  broke  up,  after  having  flourished  for  more 
than  nine  years. 

The  academy  being  thus  diiTolved,  fome  of  the  nobility  raifed  a 
new  fubfeription  for  an  opera  at  Lincoln’s-Inn  fields,  in  which  Por- 
pora  was  engaged  to  compofc,  and  Senefino  to  fing.  The  fuccefs  of 
this  undertaking  will  be  the  fubjeCi  of  a future  page  ; Senefino  con- 
tinued in  the  fcrvice  of  the  nobility.  Singing  at  Lincoln’s-Inn  fields 
theatre,  and  afterwards  at  the  Haymarket,  which  Handel  had  quitted, 
till  about  the  year  1735,  when,  having  acquired  the  fum  of  fifteen 
thoufand  pounds,  he  retired  to  Sienna,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and 
built  a handfome  houfe,  which,  upon  his  dcceafe,  he  bequeathed, 
together  with  the  whole  of  his  fortune,  to  his  relations. 

Signora  Margarita  Dorastanti  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Han- 
del at  the  fame  time  with  Senefino,  and  came  with  him  into  England. 
She  fung  in  the  operas  compofcd  by  Handel,  Bononcini,  and  Attilio, 
till  the  year  1723.  For  the  reafon  of  her  quitting  England  we 
are  to  feck,  unlcfs  we  may  fuppofe  that  the  applaufe  bellowed 
on  Cuzzoni,  who  appeared  on  the  Stage  for  two  or  three  winters 
with  her,  was  more  than  She  could  bear.  However  She  made  a 
handfome  retreat,  and,  as  it  feems,  took  a formal  leave  of  the  English 
nation  by  Singing  on  the  Stage  a fong  written  for  her  in  haSle  by  Mr. 

N n n 2 Pope, 
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Pope,  at  the  earned  requed  of  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  which,  to- 
gether with  a burlefque  of  it  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  were  lately  printed  in 
fome  of  the  public  papers  from  a volume  of  poems  among  theHarleian 
manuferipts  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  Both  poems  are  here  inferted. 

Generous,  gay,  and  gallant  nation. 

Bold  in  arms,  and  bright  in  arts j 

Land  fecurc  from  all  invafion. 

All  but  Cupid’s  gentle  darts ! 

From  your  charms,  oh  who  would  run? 

Who  would  leave  you  for  the  fun  ? 

Happy  foil,  adieu,  adieu  ! 

Let  old  charmers  yield  to  new. 

In  arms,  in  arts,  be  dill  more  Qjining ; 

All  your  joys  be  dill  encreafing; 

All  your  tades  be  dill  refining  •, 

All  your  jars  for  ever  ceafing  : 

But  let  old  charmers  yield  to  new  : 

Happy  foil,  adieu,  adieu  ! 


Puppies,  whom  I now  am  leaving. 

Merry  fometimes,  always  mad. 

Who  Iavilh  mod  when  debts  are  craving, 

On  fool,  and  farce,  and  mafquerade  ! 
Who  would  not  from  fuch  bubbles  run. 
And  leave  fuch  bleflings  for  the  fun  ? 

Happy  foil,  and  Ample  crew  ! 

Let  old  fharpcrS  yield  to  new  j 
All  your  tades  be  dill  refining  j 
All  your  nonfenfe  dill  more  fhining  : 

Bled  in  fome  Bcrcndadt  or  Bofchi, 

He  more  aukward,  he  more  bulky  j 
And  never  want,  when  thefe  are  lod  t’us. 
Another  Heidegger  and  Faudus. 

Happy  foil,  and  Ample  crew  ! 

Let  old  diarpers  yield  to  new  ! 

Bubbles  all,  adieu,  adieu  ! 
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FRANCESCA  CUZZONI  SANDOXI, 


DA.  PARMA. 


Francesca  Cuzzoni  Sandoni,  a native  of  Parma,  became  a 
finger  in  the  opera  at  London  foon  after  the  arrival  of  SeneGno  j for 
it  appears  that  Ihe  fung  in  the  opera  of  Otho,  which  was  performed 
in  the  year  1722.  She  continued  to  fing  the  principal  fongs  till  the 
year  1726,  when  Fauftina  arrived,  and  becoming  a competitor  with 
her  for  the  public  favour,  gave  rife  to  aconteft,  which  more  properly 
belongs  to  the  next  article. 

, Sic- 
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SIGNORA  FAX’S  TINA. 


Signora  Faustina,  a Venetian  by  birth,  and  a young  woman 
with  a handfome  face,  and  of  a pleating  form,  had  fung  abroad  with 
ftich  applaufe,  that,  as  it  is  faid,  perfons  labouring  under  the  tortures 
of  the  gout  left  their  beds,  and  reforted  to  the  theatres  to  hear  her  j 
and  at  Florence,  in  particular,  medals  in  honour  of  her  were  (truck. 
It  was  thought  that  the  acceffion  of  fuch  a diftinguifhed  finger  would 
tend  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  opera  in  England ; accordingly, 
in  the  year  1726,  (he  was  engaged,  and  appeared  firft  in  the  opeia  of 
Alexander,  In  the  powers  of  execution,  and  a diftindt  manner  of 

fing- 
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finding  quick  paflages,  flic  exceeded  Cuzzoni  ; The  merit  of  her  ri- 
val confifted  in  a fine-toned  voice,  and  a power  of expreflion  that  fre- 
quently melted  the  audience  into  tears.  For  the  circumftances  of 
this  famous  difpute  recourfe  has  been  had  to  fome  perfons  of  diftin- 
guifhed  rank,  leaders  of  the  two  parties  which  it  gave  rife  to  ; and 
as  all  animoGty  between  them  is  now  fubfided,  the  relation  of  each 
appears  to  be  fuch  as  may  fafely  be  relied  on. 

Till  the  time  of  Fauftina’s  arrival,  Cuzzoni  as  a female  finger  was 
in  full  pofl’eflion  of  the  public  favour ; the  fongs  which  Mr.  Handel 
gave  her  were  compofcd  with  the  utmoft  folicitude  to  difplay  her 
talents  to  advantage,  as  appears  by  the  fongs  ‘ Affanni  del  penfier,’ 
in  Otho,  ‘ Da  tanti  affanni  oppreffa/  ‘ Sen  vola  lo  fparvier,’  and 

* E per  monti  e per  piano,'  in  Admetus,  and  others.  She  had  driven 
Duraftanti  out  of  the  kingdom  j Mrs.  Robinfon  quitted  the  ftage  about 
the  fame  time,  fo  that  for  three  feafons  fhe  remained  without  a rival. 
The  confcioufiiefs  of  her  great  abilities,  and  the  ftubborn  refiftance 
of  Sencfino  to  Handel,  had  no  fmall  effect  on  the  behaviour  of  Cuz- 
zoni : She  too  could  at  times  be  refractory  j for  fome  flight  objection 
that  fhe  had  to  the  fong  * Falfa  imagine,'  in  Otho,  fhe  at  the  prac- 
tice of  it  refufed  to  fing  it  5 when  Mr.  Handel  referring  to  other  in- 
ftances  of  her  flubbornnefs,  took  her  round  the  waift,  and  fwore,  if 
fhe  perfifted,  to  throw  her  out  of  the  window.  It  was  high  time 
therefore  to  look  out  for  the  means  of  quieting  this  rebellious  fpirit,. 
and,  to  effeCt  his  purpofe,  nothing  feemed  to  bid  fo  fair  as  the  engage- 
ment of  Fauftina. 

As  Handel,  had  taken  the  pains  to  compofe  fongs  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  the  powers  and  excellencies  of  Cuzzoni,  he  was  not  lefs  felici- 
tous to  difplay  thofe  of  Fauftina  > accordingly  he  made  for  her  the 
airs,  • Alla  fua  gabbia  d’oro,’  in  Alexander,  in  the  performance 
whereof  fhe  emulated  the  liquid  articulation  of  the  nightingale,  and: 
charmed  the  unprejudiced  part  of  her  hearers  into  extafy ; as  alfo- 

* Vcdefte  mai  ful  prato*  in  Siroc,  4 Gelofia  fpietato  alletto,’  in  Adme- 
tus, and  many  others. 

From  the  account  above  given  of  Cuzzoni  and  Fauftina,  it  appeare- 
that  they  were  pofiefied  of  very  different  talents.  The  defign  of  the 
directors  in  producing  them  both  on  the  fame  ftage,  was  to  form  a. 
pleafing  contraft  between  the  powers  of  cxpreltion  and  execution* 
that  o£  Handel  was  to  get  rid  of  CuzzoDi  j but  the  town  no 

feoncsr 
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looner  became  fenfible  of  the  perfedtions  which  each  was  pofiefled 
of,  than  they  began  to  compare  them  in  their  own  minds,  and  en- 
deavour to  determine  to  whom  of  the  two  the  greateft  tribute  of 
theatrical  applaufe  was  due.  Some  ladies  of  the  firft  quality  entered 
very  deeply  into  the  merits  of  this  competition  { a numerous  party 
engaged  to  fupportCuzzoni,  and  another  not  lefs  formidable  afibciated 
on  the  fide  of  Fauftina.  Thus  encouraged,  the  behaviour  of  the  ri- 
vals to  each  other  was  attended  with  all  the  circumftances  of  male- 
volence that  jcaloufy,  hatred,  and  malice  could  fugged  ; private  (lan- 
der and  public  abule  were  deemed  weapons  too  innoxious  in  this  war- 
fare, blows  were  made  ufc  of  in  the  profecution  of  it,  and,  (hame  to 
tell ! the  two  Signoras  fought.  The  countefs  of  Pembroke  * headed 
the  Cuzzoni  party,  and  carried  her  animofity  tofuch  lengths,  as  gave 
occafion  to  the  fallowing  epigram : 

Upon  Lady  Pembroke’s  promoting  the  catcalling  of  Fauftina. 

Old  poets  fing  that  beads  did  dance. 

Whenever  Orpheus  play’d. 

So  to  Fauftina's  charming  voice 
Wife  Pembroke’s  afies  bray’d. 

The  chief  fupporters  of  Cuzzoni  among  the  men  are  pointed  out 
in  the  following  epigram,  which  with  that  above  given  is  extracted 
from  a volume  of  poems  among  the  Harleian  manuferipts  now  in  the 
Britifli  Mufeum,  Numb.  7316,  pages  394,  319. 

Epigram  on  the  Miracles  wrpught  by  Cuzzoni. 

. Boaft  not  how  Orpheus  charm’d  the  rocks. 

And  fet  a dancing  ftoncs  and  (locks. 

And  tygers’  rage  appeas’d  ; 

All  this  Cuzzoni  has  furpafs'd. 

Sir  Wilfred -1-  feems  to  have  a tafte. 

And  Smith  J and  Gage  |j  arc  pleas’d. 

Fauftina’s  friends  among  the  ladies  were  Dorothy,  countefs  of  Bur- 
lington, and  Charlotte,  lady  Delawar;  the  men  in  general  were  on 
her  fide,  as  being  by  far  a more  agreeable  woman  than  Cuzzoni. 

* Mary  IIon'c,  third  wife  of  tail  Thonm. 

+ Sir  Wilfred  Lawfuir,  Bart.  J Simon  Smith,  Eli].  | Sir  William  Gage, 
Bart,  ail  fubfoibers  to  the  Royal  Academy. 

The 
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The  diredors,  greatly  troubled  with  the  difpute,  and  Forefceing 
the  probable  confequences  of  it,  fell  upon  an  odd  expedient  to  deter- 
mine it.  The  time  for  a new  contrad  with  each  of  thefe  fingers 
was  at  hand,  and  they  agreed  among  themfelves  to  give  as  a falary  to 
Fauftina  one  guinea  a year  more  than  to  her  rival.  Lady  Pembroke 
and  fome  others,  the  friends  of  Cuzzoni,  hearing  this,  made  her 
fwear  upon  the  holy  gofpels  never  to  take  lefs  than  Fauftina,  and  the 
diredors  continuing  firm  in  their  refolution  not  to  give  her  quite  fo 
much,  Cuzzoni  found  herfelf  enfnared  by  her  oath  into  the  neceflity 
of  quitting  the  kingdom.  The  following  lines  were  written  by  Am- 
brofe  Phillips  on  her  departure. 

Little  fyren  of  the  ftage. 

Charmer  of  an  idle  age, 

Empty  warbler,  breathing  lyre. 

Wanton  gale  of  fond  defire; 

Bane  of  every  manly  art. 

Sweet  enfccblerof  the  heart; 

O ! too  pleafing  is  thy  ftrain, 

Hence  to  fouthern  climes  again  : 

Tuneful  mifehief,  vocal  fpell, 

• To  this  ifland  bid  farewell ; 

Leave  us  as  we  ought  to  be, 

Leave  the  Britons  rough  and  free. 

About  the  year  17^8  (he  was  engaged  to  fing  at  the  Haymarkct, 
and  appeared  in  the  opera  of  Mitridate,  compofed  by  Terradcllas,  but, 
being  far  advanced  in  years,  (he  gave  but  little  fatisfadion.  She  re- 
turned to  Italy  at  the  end  of  the  feafon,  and,  as  we  have  been  inform- 
ed, was  living  about  five  years  ago  in  a very  mean  condition,  fubfift- 
ing  by  the  making  of  buttons. 

A better  fate  attended  Fauftina.  She  remained  in  England  a fhert 
time  after  Cuzzoni,  and  in  1728  fung  in  the  operas  of  Admctus  and 
Siroe  ; but,  upon  the  difagreement  between  Handel  and  the  diredors 
of  the  opera,  which  terminated  in  the  diflblution  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, (he  too  left  England,  and  went  to  Drefden,  where  (he  was 
married  to  Haflc,  a mufician  of  fome  eminence  there,  and  is  now 
living  at  Vienna. 

Vol.  V.  Ooo  . CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 

THE  finging  of  Senefino,  Cuzzoni,  and  Fauftina  had  captivated 
the  hearers  of  them  to  fuch  a degree,  that  they  forgot  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  human  voice  derives  from  its  affbeiation  with  in- 
ftruments,  fo  that  they  could  have  been  well  content  with  mere  vo- 
cal performance  during  the  whole  of  the  evening’s  entertainment. 
The  cry  was  that  thefe  perfons  were  very  liberally  paid,  and  that 
the  public  had  not  finging  enough  for  their  money ; and  from  a 
few  inftances,  fuch  as  occur  in  the  fong  • Lufinghe  piu  care,'  in  Alex- 
ander, * Luci  care,’  in  Admetus,  and  fome  others,  in  which  the  fong 
part  feews  to  be  overcharged  with  fymphony,  it  was  complained  of  that 
compofitions  thus  conftrudcd  were  not  fo  properly  fongs  as  fonatas. 

In  favour  of  this  notion  an  anonymous  pamphlet  was  publifhed  in  the 
year  1728,  entitled  * Avvifo  ai  Compofitori,  ed  ai  Cantanti,'  with  an 
Engliih  tranflation  ; the  defign  of  it  was  to  redify  the  errors,  real  or 
fuppofed,  in  the  compofition  of  opera  fongs,  but  without  any  fuch 
particular  inflances  as  might  lead  to  a fufpicion  that  it  was  written  to 
ferve  the  interefts  of  either  of  thofe  mailers  who  had  for  fome  time 
divided  the  opinion  of  the  public  ; in  the  general  drift  of  it  it  feems 
calculated  to  add  as  much  as  pofiible  to  the  importance  of  the  fingers, 
and  to  baniih  from  the  itage  thofe  aids  of  inlirumental  performance, 
which  ferve  as  reliefs  to  the  vocal,  and  enable  the  finger  to  difplay  his 
talent  to  greater  advantage. 

To  this  purpofe  the  author  expreffes  himfelf  in  thefe  words  : • 

* Another  irregularity  is  that  of  encumbering  and  overcharging  the 
* compofition  wjth  too  many  fymphonies.  This  cuilom  has  fo  much 
* grown  upon  us  within  thefe  late  years,  that  if  a ftop  be  not  put  to 
4 it,  the  finger  will  be  made  to  give  place  to  the  inftruments,  and 
4 the  orcheftra  will  be  more  regarded  than  the  voices.  It  cannot  be 
4 denied,  that  if  fymphonies  are  well  intermixed  with  the  fongs,  it 
4 will  have  a very  good  effed,  efpecially  if  the  compofer  rightly  un- 
4 derftands  how  to  make  ufe  of  them,  and  is  a compleat  mailer;  but 
4 then  he  muft  take  particular  care  that  they  do  not  make  his  compo- 
4 fition  any  ways  confufcd,  and  muft  guard  himfelf  againft  running 
4 into  excefs  in  the  ufe  of  them,  remembering  that  moft  ufeful  fay- 
4 ing  of  Terence,  44  Nc  quid  nimis”. 
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At  the  time  when  the  opera  was  in  its  moll  flourifliing  ftate,  that  is 
to  fay,  in  the  year  1727,  was  brought  on  the  ftage  the  Beggars  Opera, 
written  by  Mr.  John  Gay.  Dean  Swift  fays  that  this  comedy  expo- 
feth  with  great  juftice  that  unnatural  tafle  for  Italian  mufic  among 
us  *,  which  is  wholly  unfuitable  to  our  northern  climate.  But  there 
is  nothing  to  warrant  this  afl'ertion,  unlcfs  Machcath’s  appearing  in 
Newgate  in  fetters  can  be  fuppofed  a ridicule  of  the  prifonfcene  inCo- 
oriolanus,  which  had  been  reprefentcd  at  the  Haymarket  a few  years 
before  J- : It  was  in  truth  a fatirc,  and  that  fo  general,  as  to  include  in 
it  all  Rations  and  charadters,  and,  in  fhort,  every  clafs  of  men  whofe 
rank  or  fituation  of  life  was  above  that  of  the  author.  The  motive  for 
writing  this  piece,  and  for  the  many  acrimonious  expreffions  and  bitter 
invedlives  againft  (latefmen,  lawyers,  priefts,  and  others,  contained  in 
it,  was  the  difappointment  of  Mr.  Gay  in  his  application  for  prefer- 
ment at  court.  He  had  been  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a mercer,  but 
did  not  chufc  to  follow  it  j for,  having  a genius  for  poetry,  he  became 
acquainted  with  Pope  and  Swift,  who  might  probably  tell  him  that 
he  was  a man  of  genius,  and  that  fuch  men  had  a right  to  places  and 
preferments  j and  that  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution  it  had  been  a 
matter  of  contention  between  the  leaders  of  the  WhigandTory  parties, 
which  Ihould  provide  beft  for  the  writers  of  verfes  on  cither  fide 
relpedlively  The  poor  man  took  their  advice,  and  wrote  his  Fa- 

* Intelligencer,  No.  3,  in  Swift’s  works,  printed  by  Faulkner,  vol.  I.  page  2S4. 

f The  trued  burlefque  of  the  Italian  opera  is  a mean  fubjedt,  affording  a mock  hero, 
wrought  into  the  form  of  a drama,  in  a ftyle  of  bombait,  fet  in  recitative,  with  aits  inter- 
mixed, in  which  long  diviGons  are  made  on  inGgniGcant  words.  In  a book  entitled  the 
Touchftone,  or  Hiftorical,  Critical,  Political,  Philofophical,  and  Theological  F.ffays  on  the 
reigning  Diverfions  of  the  Town,  written  by  Mr.  James  Ralph  } the  Dragon  of  Wantley, 
liobinhood  and  Little  John,  the  I-ondon  Prentice,  Tom  Thumb,  and  Chevy  Chace,  are 
propofed  as  fubjedls  for  a mock  opera  : The  plan  recommended  by  this  writer  was  purfued 
by  the  facetious  Henry  Carey,  who  wrote  the  Dragon  of  Wantley,  and  got  it  fet  by  Lampe, 
a Saxon,  who  was  here  fome  years  ago,  and  compofcd  for  Covent  Garden  theatre  ; and  by 
the  author  of  Tom  Thumb,  taken  from  Fielding’s  Tragedy  of  Tragedies,  and  made  into  an 
opera,  and  fet  to  mufic,  but  with  lefs  fucccfs  than  the  former.  The  Beggar's  Opera  is  no- 
thing like  either  of  thefe  ; the  dialogue  is  common  fpcech,andthe  airs  are  old  ballad-tur.es 
and  country-dances  ; and  yet  it  is  laid,  but  without  any  foundation  in  truth,  that  it  contri- 
buted more  to  bring  the  Italian  opera  into  contempt,  than  the  inveGivcsof  the  poets  and 
the  friends  of  the  drama,  and  the  writings  of  Dennis,  who  had  been  labouring  ail  his  life 
to  convince  the  world  of  the  abfurdity  of  this  exotic  entertainment. 

J Inthe  writings  of  Swift,  particularly  in  his  letters,  there  occur  many  fuchTcntimcnts. 
In  conlequcncc  of  an  opinion  that  men  poffcffcd  of  a talent  for  poetry  were  beft  qualified 
for  public  employment,  Mr.  Addifon  was  made  fecretary  of  ftate,  Prior  was  fecretary  to 
the  binglilh  plenipotentiaries  at  the  Hague,  after  that  undcr-feci clary  of  ftate,  and, 
laftly,  a lord  of  trade  j and  Congreve,  Stepney,  Steele,  and  other',  bad  feats  at 
.feme  of  the  public  boards  ; the  ettor  of  this  opinion  was  evinced  in  the  cafe  of  Mr.  nddi-- 
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bles  for  the  ufe  and  inftrutflion  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  then  a 
child.  He  alfo  wrote  a tragedy  called  the  Captives,  which  he  was 
permitted  to  read  to  queen  Caroline,  and  which  was  ailed  atLincoln’s- 
Inn  fields,  in  1720,  with  tolerable  fuccefs.  As  a reward  of  thefe  his 
merits,  and  upon  the  folicitation  of  fome  perfons  of  high  rank  about 
the  court,  an  offer  was  made  him  of  the  place  of  gentleman -ufher 
to  the  princefs  Louifa,  which  he  rejected  with  contempt,  and, 
in  the  greatnefs  of  his  foul,  preferred  to  it  a life  of  eafe,  and  fervile 
dependence  on  the  bounty  of  his  friends  and  the  caprice  of  the  town. 

The  Beggar’s  Optra  had  a run  of  fixty-three  nights,  during 
which  the  operas  of  Richard  I.  and  Admetus  were  performing 
at  the  Haymarket,  and,  as  it  is  faid,  but  to  thin  aiidiences.  The 
malevolence  of  the  people,  and  the  refentment  ,which  they  had 
been  taught  to  entertain  againft  that  conduct  of'adminiff ration,  which 
they  were  equally  unqualified  to  approve  orcondemn,  were  amply  gra- 
tified by  the  reprefen  tation  of  it;  but  the  public  were  little  aware  of  the 
injury  they  were  doing  to  fociety,  by  giving  countenance  to  an  enter- 
tainment, which  has  been  produdlive  of  more  mifehief  to  this  coun- 
try than  any  would  believe  at  the  time;  for,  not  to  mention  that  the 
tendency  of  it,  by  inculcating  that  perfons  in  authority  are  uniformly 
actuated  by  the  fame  motives  as  thieves  and  robbers,  is  to  delfroy  all 
confidence  in  minifters,  and  refpedt  for  magiftrates,  and  to  leflcn  that 
reverence,  which,  even  in  the  word  ftate  of  government,  is  due  to  the 
laws  and  to  public  authority,  a charadlcr  is  exhibited  to  view,  of  a 
libertine  endowed  with  bravery,  generofity,  and  the  qualities  of  a gen- 
tleman, fubfifling  by  the  profcfiion  of  highway  robbery,  which  he 
defends  by  examples  drawn  from  the  practice  of  men  of  all  profef- 
fions.  In  this  view  Macheath  is  as  much  a hero  as  the  principal  agent 
in  an  epic  poem  ; but  left  this  charadlcr  fliould  not  be  fufficiently 
fafeinating  to  young  minds,  he  is  farther  reprefented  as  having  at- 

fon,  who,  with  all  thofe  talents  for  which  he  is  juflly  celebrated,  not  only  made  a very 
mean  figure  in  the  office  of  fecrctary  of  date,  but  (hewed  himfclf  to  be  as  little  fit  for  ac- 
tive life,  as  an  exccfs  of  timidity,  even  to  fhecpilhncfs,  could  render  a man.  1 hough  a 
minifter,  he  attempted  tofpcalc  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  but  was  not  able  to  do  it,  and 
was  very  defeivedly  removed  to  make  room  for  one  that  could.  Dr.  Mandeville,  the  author 
of  the  Fable  ofthellccs,  who,  though  of  very  bad  principles,  was  a man  of  underllaiuling, 
and  that  knew  the  wotld,  was  very  frequently  with  the  lord  chief  jufticc  l’arker,  after- 
terwardi  call  of  Macclesfield,  whom  Mr.  Addifon  vifited,  and  expreircdto  the  chief  juf- 
lice  a defire  to  meet  him ; his  lordffiip  brought  them  together,  and,  after  an  evening’s 
converfation,  nfked  the  doflor  what  was  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Addifon ; 1 1 think,’  an- 
fwered  the  Doctor,  ‘ he  is  a parfon  in  a tyc-tvig.’ 

tained 
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tained  to  Come  degree  of  wealth,  to  keep  good  company,  that  is  to  fay, 
gamcflers  of  fafhion  j to  be  a favourite  with  the  women,  and  fo  fuc- 
celtful  in  his  amours,  that  one  is  with  child  by  him,  and  another  he 
marries.  In  fhort,  his  whole  life  is  reprefented  as  an  uninterrupted 
purfuit  of  criminal  gratifications,  in  which  he  has  the  good  fortune 
to  fuccced,  and  in  the  end  to  efcape  with  impunity.  Neverthclefs 
the  vox  populi  was  in  favour  of  this  immoral  drama  ; and  Dr.  Her- 
ring, the  late  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  for  prefuming  to  cenfure  it 
in  a fermon  delivered  before  the  honourable  fociety  of  Lincoln's-Inn, 
while  he  was  preacher  there,  was  by  dean  Swift  rtigmatized  with  the 
appellation  of  a ftupid,  injudicious,  and  proftitute  divine*. 

The  effects  of  the  Beggar's  Opera  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  have 
fulfilled  the  prognoftications  of  many  that  it  would  prove  injurious  to 
fociety.  Rapine  and  violence  have  been  gradually  increafing  ever  fmee 
itsfirll  reprefentation:  The  rights  of  property,  and  theobligationof  the 
laws  that  guard  it.aredifputed  upon  principle : Every  man’s  houfe  is  now 
become  what  the  law  calls  it,  his  cartle,  or,  at  leaft  it  may  be  faid  that, 
like  a cafile,  it  requires  to  be  a place  of  defence ; young  men,  appren- 
tices, clerks  in  public  offices,  and  others,  difdaining  the  arts  of  honefl 
induftry,  and  captivated  with  the  charms  of  idlcnefs  and  criminal  plea- 
fure,  now  betake  themfelves  to  the  road,  affedl  politenefs  in  the  very 
a£t  of  robbery  j and  in  the  end  become  viftims  to  the  juflice  of  their 
country:  And  men  of  difeernment,  who  have  been  at  the  pains  of 
tracing  this  great  evil  to  its  fourcc,  have  found  that  not  a few  of  thofe, 
who,  during  thefe  lafl  fifty  years  have  paid  to  the  law  the  forfeit  of 
their  lives,  have  in  the  courfeof  their  purfuits  been  emulous  to  imi- 
tate the  manners  and  general  character  of  Macheath. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  confequence  of  the  dif- 
pute  between  the  nobility  and  Mr.  Handel,  and  the  determination  of 
the  former  to  fupport  Senefino,  was  the  utter  difTolution  of  the  aca- 
demy ; but  the  nobility  raifed  a new  fubfeription  for  an  opera  to  be 
reprefented  at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  and  effablifhed  a 
diredlion  of  twelve  of  their  own  body,  who  in  the  condutft  thereof 

* Intelligencer,  No.  3.  Dublin  edition  of  Swift’s  works,  vol.  I.  page  aS+.  This  pa- 
per is  a laboured  defence  of  the  Beggar’s  Opera,  addrefled  to  the  people  of  Ireland  ; and 
the  fentiments  therein  delivered  do  very  well  confilt  with  the  character  of  a man,  of  whom 
it  may  with  juttice  be  faid,  that  fcatce  any  one  of  his  profefTion,  whofe  writings  arc  of 
equal  bulk  with  thofe  of  Swift,  has,  as  an  author,  contributed  lefs  than  he  to  the  promo- 
tion of  religion,  virtue,  or  the  general  intcrclh  of  mankind. 

Vol.  V.  P p p re- 
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refolvcd  to  ad  without  the  controul  of  fuch  as  fhould  be  retained  to 
aflift  in  it,  whether  compofers  or  fingers } although  of  thefe  latter, 
Senefino  was  one,  and  indeed  the  chief.  Seeing  this  formidable  af- 
fociation,  Handel  had  nothing  left  but  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  Heidegger,  who,  though  old,  was  yet  living,  for  carrying  on  an 
opera  in  conjunction,  for  the  fhort  term  of  three  years,  at  the  Hay- 
market.  Upon  the  conclufion  of  this  agreement,  Handel  found  him- 
felf  under  a nccefiity  of  going  to  Italy  for  the  purpofe  of  engaging 
fingers.  After  a fhort  flay  abroad,  he  returned  with  Fabri,‘and  an- 
other Caftrata  j Strada,  furnamed  del  Po,  and  Bertolli ; thetwolaft 
were  women,  and  the  former  of  them  a very  fine  finger.  He  alfo  en- 
gaged a German  named  Reimfchneider,  a brfs  finger,  and  fome  other 
perfons  of  lefs  account.  The  winter  after  his  arrival  Handel  began  his 
conteftwith  the  nobility  by  the  reprefentation  of  his  opera  of  Lotha- 
rius,  on  the  fixteenth  of  November,  1729.  This  was  fuccccded  by 
Parthenope,  with  which  he  elofed  the  feafon. 

Handel  continued  at  the  Haymarket  till  the  expiration  of  the  terra 
for  which  he  flood  engaged  with  Heidegger,  during  which  he  com- 
pofed  and  performed  fucceflively  the  operas  of  Porus,  Sofarmes,  Or- 
lando, and/Etius:  At  theend  thereof  he,  together  with  old  Mr.  Smith, 
went  abroad  in  queftof  fingers  : In  Italy  he  heard  Farinelli,  a young 
man  of  afionifhing  talents,  and  alfo  Careflini,  and,  which  is  very 
flrange,  preferring  the  latter,  he  engaged  with  him,  and  returned  to 
England.  With  this  afliftance  he  ventured  to  undertake  an  opera  at 
the  Haymarket  on  his  own  bottom. 

During  all  this  time  the  adverfaries  of  Handel  went  on  with  but 
little  better  fuccefs  •,  they  performed  a variety  of  operas,  compofed 
by  fundry  authors  whofc  names  are  now  forgotten,  but  to  audiences 
that  were  l'cldom  numerous  enough  to  defray  the  ordinary  expcnces 
of  the  reprefentation.  At  length  they  entered  into  engagements  with 
Porpora,  a mufician  who  had  difiinguifhed  himfelf  abroad,  and  Fa- 
rinelli,  and,  took  pofleflion  of  the  Haymarket  theatre,  which  Handel 
at  the  end  of  the  feafon  had  abandoned.  Of  the  fuccefs  of  this  new 
aflbeiation  there  will  be  farther  occafion  to  fpeak  : at  prefent  it  may 
fuflice  to  fay,  that,  having  two  fuch  fingers  as  Farinelli  and  Senefino 
at  their  command,  the  nobility  had  greatly  the  advantage,  and  for 
one  feafon  at  leaft  were  great  gainers.  It  is  true  they  were  lofers  in  the 
end,  for  Cibber,  who  was  living  at  the  time,  and  kept  a watch- 
ful 
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ful  eye  on  the  theatres,  aflerts  that  Farinelli  during  his  ftay  here  had 
been  known  to  ling  to  an  audience  of  five  and  thirty  pounds  *. 


CARLO  BROS  CHI, 
DETTO  FARINELLT. 


Carlo  Broschi  Farinelli  was  the  nephew  of  that  Farinelli 
whom  we  have  before  mentioned  to  have  been  concert-mailer  or  direc- 
tor of  the  eledtor’s  mufic  at  Hanover.  He  was  born  at  Naples  in  the 
year  1 705,  and  derived  great  advantage  from  the  inftruCtions  of  Porpora. 
He  had  fung  at  Rome  and  at  Bologna,  at  the  latter  of  which  cities  he 
had  heard  Bernacchi;  and  alfo  at  Venice;  when  the  fame  of  his  great 
talents  reaching  England,  he  was  engaged  to  fing  in  the  opera  at  London, 
and  in  the  year  1734  came  over  hither.  His  arrival  in  this  country 
was  in  the  news-papers  announced  to  the  public  as  an  event  worthy 

* Apology  for  his  Life,  page  343. 
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of  notoriety  : As  foon  as  he  was  enough  recovered  from  the  fatigue 
of  his  journey,  he  was  introduced  to  the  king  at  St.  James’s,  and 
had  the  honour  to  ting  to  him  j the  princefs  royal,  afterwards  prin- 
cefs  of  Orange,  accompanying  him  on  the  harpfichord.  At  the 
fame  time  with  Farinelli  arrived  in  England  Porpora,  who  had  been 
his  inftrutftor,  and  was  the  companion  of  his  fortunes;  and  Giaco- 
mo Amiconi  the  painter*.  Thefe  three  perfons  feem  to  have  been 
united  together  in  the  bonds  of  a ftridt  friendftiip  and  a commu- 
nion of  intcrcfts:  At  the  fame  time  that  the  nobility  under  the  new 
fubfeription  engaged  with  Farinelii,  they  alfo  agreed  with  Porpora 
as  a compofcr  for  the  opera,  and  with  Amiconi  to  paint  the  feenes. 
The  operas  in  which  Farinelli  fung  were,  Ariadne  and  Polifemo  fet 
by  Porpora,  and  Artaxerxes  by  Hafl'c,  who  had  acquired  fome  repu- 
tation in  Germany  by  his  compofitions  for  the  theatre.  Fie  fung  alfo 
in  the  oratorio  of  David,  compofed  by  Porpora,  and  in  an  opera 
entitled  Demetrius,  by  Pelcetti,  both  performed  at  the  Haymar- 
ket.  The  world  had  never  feen  two  fuch  fingers  upon  the  fame 
flage  as  Senefino  and  Farinelli;  the  former  was  a juft  and  grace- 
ful aftor,  and  in  the  opinion  of  very  good  judges  had  the  fuperio- 
rity  of  Farinelli  in  refpedt  of  the  tone  of  his  voice;  but  the  latter  had 
fo  much  the  advantage  in  other  refpedts,  that  few  hefitated  to  pro- 
nounce him  the  greateft  finger  in  the  world ; this  opinion  was  ground- 
ed on  the  amazing  compafs  of  his  voice,  exceeding  that  of  women, 
or  any  of  his  own  clafs ; his  fhake  was  juft,  and  fweet  beyond  ex- 
preflion  ; and  in  the  management  of  his  voice,  and  the  clear  articu- 
lation of  divifions  and  quick  paftages,  he  palled  all  defeription.  Such 
perfections  as  thefe  were  enough  for  one  finger  to  poffcfs,  and  indeed 
they  were  fo  evident,  and  their  effects  fo  forcible  on  the  minds  of 
his  hearers,  that  few  were  difpofed  to  reflect  that  his  perfon  was 

* Amiconi  found  employment  here  as  a portrait,  and  alfo  as  a hiftory  painter.  In  the 
former  capacity  it  was  the  falhion  among  the  friends  of  the  opera  and  the  mufical  connoif- 
fettrs  to  fit  to  him  ; in  the  latter  he  exercifed  his  talent  in  the  painting  of  halls  and  (lair- 
cafes  j and  this,  notwithllanding  that  Kent,  who,  bccaufc  he  was  a bad  painter  himfclf, 
had,  as  an  architect,  in  his  cotiflru£lion  of  (lair-cafes  driven  that  kind  of  painting  out  of 
the  kingdom.  Amiconi  painted  the  (lair-cafe  of  Powis-houfe  in  Ormond  flrcct  with  the 
-flnry  of  Judith  and  Holoferncs,  in  three  compartments  ; and  the  hall  in  the  houfe  at 
Mote-park  in  Hertfordfhire,  with  that  of  Jupiter  and  Id.  Of  this  houle  the  following  is 
a brief  hillory : In  1617  it  was  granted  by  the  crown  to  the  earl  of  Bedford,  and  he  by  a 
.deed,  declaring  the  ufes  of  a fine,  limited  the  inheritance  thereof  to  himfclf  for  life,  re- 
mainder to  Lucy  his  w ife  and  her  heirs-  See  Chauncy's  Hilicrical  Antiquities  of  Hert- 
fordfhirc,  page  479.  This  Lucy  was  the  famous  countefs  of  Bedford,  celebrated  by  Sir 
Toby  .Ylatthcws,  Or.  Donne,  and  other  writers  of  thofc  times  ; and  (he  it  is  (aid  laid  out 
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tall  and  flender  to  exccfs,  and  by  confcquencc  his  mien  and  adlion 
'ungraceful. 

Upon  what  terms  Farinelli  was  engaged  to  fing  here,  is  not  known 
. to  a degree  of  certainty  ; his  falary  however,  be  it  what  it  might,  bore 
but  a ftnall  proportion  to  the  annual  amount  of  his  profits,  which,  by 
a benefit,  and  rich  prefents  of  various  kinds,  were  ertimated  at  five 
thousand  pounds  a year.  The  exceflive  fondnefs  which  the  nobility 
difcovered  for  this  perfon,  the  carefles  they  bellowed  on,  and  the 
prefents  they  made  him  indicated  little  lefs  than  infatuation;  their 
bounty  was  prodigality,  and  their  applaufe  adoration  *. 

That  unmanly  propenfity  inperfons  of  high  rank  to  promote  and  en- 
courage this  laft  refinement  of  modern  luxury  which  they  mani- 
fefted  in  thcfe  and  various  other  inflances,  was  loudly  complained 
of  as  derogating  from  the  national  character : It  was  urged  that 
the  reputation  of  this  country  abroad  was  founded  on  the  difpofition 
of  the  people  to  arms,  and  their  love  of  letters ; and  that  we  were 
adopting  the  manners  of  a people  who  have  long  fince  ceafed  to  be 
fiHlinguilhed  for  either.  Indeed  it  was  ridiculous  to  fee  a whole  peo- 
ple in  fuch  a Hate  of  fafcination  as  they  were  in  at  this  time ; many 
pretended  to  be  charmed  with  the  finging  of  Farinelli,  who  had  not 

the  gardens  in  fuch  a manner  as  induced  Sir  William  Temple,  in  hisEffay  on  Gardening, 
to  fay  it  was  the  perfedteft  figure  of  a garden  he  ctct  faw.  Many  jears  after  the  decease 
•fthe  counters  of  Bedford,  the  duke  of  Ormond  became  the  owner  of  More-park  ; and, 
after  his  attainder,  Mr.  Stiles  $ who  employed  Amiconi  to  paint  the  hall : TEe  fuccecd- 
itig  proprietor  of  this  manfion  was  lord  Anfon,  and  the  prefent,  Sir  Laurence  Dundas. 
The  fondnefs  of  Sir  William  Temple  forthis  place,  induced  him  to  give  the  name  of  it  to 
his  feat  near  Fartiham  in  Surrey.  Hence  has  arifen  a miftaken  notion  that  the  More-park 
mentioned  in  his  Eflay  on  Gardening  was  in  Surrey. 

• Mr.  Hogarth,  in  his  Rake’s  Progrefs,  has  ridiculed  this  folly  with  great  humour  ; in 
the  fecond  plate  of  that  work  he  reprefents  his  rake  at  his  levee  in  a circle,  conftfting  of  • 
bravo,  a jockey,  a dancing* matter,  a fcncing-maflcr,  a gardener,  and  other  dependents. 
In  a corner  of  the  room  fits  an  opera  compofer  at  a harpfichord,  with  a long  roll  hanging 
from  the  back- of  his  Chair,  on  which  is  the  following  infer iption  : * A lift  of  the  rich  pre- 
4 fents  Signor  Farinelli  the  Italian  finger  condefcended  to  accept  of  the  Englilh  nobility 

* and  gentry  for  one  night's  performance  in  the  opera  of  Artaxerxes.  A pair  of  diamond 

4 knee- buckles,  prefented  by  a diamond  ring  by 

* A bank- note enclofed  in  a rich  gold  cafe  by 

4 A gold  fnuff  box  cbnfcd  with  the  ftory  of  Orpheus  charming  the  brutes  by  T.  Rakewe!?, 

* Efq.  iooI-  2ocl.  I col.’  Many  of  the  above  prefents  were  actually  made  to  Farinelli 
during  his  ftay  among  us,  and  were  mentioned  in  the  daily  papers.  On  the  floor  lies  a 
picture  reprefcntiqg  Farinelli  l'cated  on  a pedcftal,  with  an  altar  before  him,  on  which 
are  fcveral  flaming  hearts  ; near  which  ftand  a number  of  people  with  their  arms  extend- 
ed, offering  him  prefents:  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  is  one  lady  kneeling,  tendering  her 
heart,  from  whofe  mouth  a label  iffues,  inferibed  1 One  God,  one  Farinelli  ;*  alluding  to  a 
lady  of  diflindtion,  who  being  charmed  with  a particular  paffage  in  one  of  his  fongs,  ut- 
tered aloud  from  the  boxes  that  impious  exclamation, 
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the  leafl  ear  for  mufic ; and  who  could  not,  if  they  had  been  left  to  <• 

themfelves,  have  difiinguilhed  between  him  and  an  inferior  linger. 

However  the  experiment  of  a few  years  was  fufficicnt  to  convince 
the  world  of  this  truth  at  leafi,  that  two  operas  at  a time  were  more 
than  this  metropolis  could  fupport ; and  determined  Farinelli  to  try 
his  fuccefs  in  another  country.  The  particulars  of  his  retreat  will 
be  mentioned  in  a fubfequent  page.  Mr.  Martinelli  has  given  the 
following  Ihort  character  of  him,  which  naturally  leads  us  to  give 
an  account  of  his  mailer  Porpora,  and  alfo  of  Halle,  the  joint  com- 
pofer  with  him  for  the  opera,  during  the  rcfidence  of  Farinelli  in 
London.  * He  had  a voice  proportioned  to  his  gigantic  fiaturc,  ex- 

* tending  beyond  the  ordinary  compafs  near  an  odlave,  in  notes 

* equally  clear  and  fonorous.  At  the  fame  time  he  poflelTcd  l'uch  a 

* degree  of  knowledge  in  the  fciencc  of  mufic,  as  he  might  be  fup- 

* pofed  to  have  derived  from  the  infiru&ions  of  the  Ikilful  Porpora, 

* bellowed  on  a diligent  and  favourite  pupil : With  unexampled  agi- 

* lity  and  freedom  did  he  traverfe  the  paths  which  Bernacchi  had 

* trod  with  fuccefs,  till  he  became  the  idol  of  the  Italians,  and  at 

* length  of  the  harmonic  world 

CHAP.  IV. 

Nicolo  Porpora  is  celebrated  among  the  modern  muGcians,  not 
lefs  as  the  inftru&or  of  fome  of  the  moll  applauded  lingers,  than 
as  a mufical  compofer  of  the  dramatic  clafs.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life 
he  was  in  the  fervice  of  Augullus,  king  of  Poland,  but  quitting  it, 
he  made  a temporary  rcfidence  in  fundry  of  the  German  courts,  and 
afterwards  in  the  principal  cities  of  Italy.  At  Naples  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Farinelli,  who  was  then  very  young,  and  having  a very 
promifing  voice,  was  endeavouring  to  acquire  that  Ayle  and  manner 
of  finging,  which  it  is  faid  Antonio  Bernacchi  of  Bologna  took  from 
Piftocchi,  and  which  gave  rife  to  the  denomination  of  theBernacchr 
Ichool.  Porpora  feeing  this,  and  being  defirous  of  correcting  thofe 
extravagancies  which  Bernacchi  had  introduced  into  vocal  pra&ice„  * 
he  laboured  to  form  a Aylc  of  greater  fimplicity,  fuch  as  was  calcu- 
lated rather  to  affeift  than  to  aAonilh  the  hearers : As  to  Farinelli  in 
particular,  he  fet  himfelf  with  all  his  might  to  improve  thofe  great 
talents  which  he  had  difeovered  in  him,  and  in  the  end  made  him 
* Lcttere  familiars  e ctiticbe.  Carte  361. 
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the  fineft  finger  that  had  then  or  has  ever  fince  been  heard  : A degree 
of  fuccefs,  alike  proportioned  to  their  feveral  abilities,  had  he  in  the 
tuition  of  Salimbelli,  Caffarelli,  and  Mingotti,  all  of  whom  were  the 
pupils  of  Porpora. 

The  attachments  of  Porpora  to  Farinelli  were  of  fuch  a friendly 
kind,  as  determined  him  to  become,  if  not  a (harer  in  his  fortunes, 
at  leaf!  a witnefs  of  that  applaufe  which  was  beftowed  on  him  whi- 
therfoever  he  went : with  this  view  he  was  the  companion  of  his  tra- 
vels ; and  it  may  well  be  fuppofed  that  the  Englith  nobility,  when 
they  engaged  Farinelli  to  fing  here,  confidered  Porpora  as  fo  inti- 
mately connected  with  him,  that  an  attempt  to  feparate  them  would 
go  near  to  render  a treaty  for  that  purpofe  abortive ; accordingly  they 
were  both  engaged  and  arrived  in  England  together. 

The  operas  of  Porpora,  as  mufical  compofitions,  had  little  to  re- 
commend them  : That  of  Ariadne  was  looked  upon  as  inferior  to  the 
Ariadne  of  Handel,  in  which,  excepting  the  minuet  at  the  end  of 
the  overture,  there  is  fcarce  a good  air.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  however,  in 
a humourous  pamphlet  written  on  occafion  of  thedifputes  about  the 
opera,  entitled  Harmony  in  an  Uproar,  calls  that  of  Handel  the 
Nightingale,  the  other  the  Cuckoo  *. 

In  the  year  1735  Porpora  publifhed  and  dedicated  to  Frederic, 
prince  of  Wales,  who  had  taken  part  with  him  in  the  difpute  with 
Handel,  Twelve  Italian  Cantatas,  which  at  this  day  are  greatly  ef- 
teemed.  He  alfo  publifhed  Six  Sonatas  for  two  violins  and  a bafs ; 
thefe  compofitions  arfe  mere  fymphonies,  and,  having  in  them  very 
little  of  defign  or  contrivance,  arc  now  fcarcely  remembered. 

Giovanni  Adoi.po  Hasse  was  born  near  Hamburg,  and  received 
his  firrt  inftruftions  in  mufic  in  that  city.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
compofed  an  opera  entitled  Antigono;  but,  being  defirous  of  farther 
improvement,  be  went  to  Naples,  and  for  a fhort  time  was  under  the 
tuition  of  Porpora,  but  afterwards  became  a difciple  of  AlefTandro 
Scarlatti.  Upon  his  return  to  Germany  he  became  maeftro  di  cap- 
jiella  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  at  Drcfden  compofed  operas,  fome 
in  the  German,  and  others  in  the  Italian  language.  In  the  compofition 
■of  operas  he  was  efleemed  abroad  the  firfl  of  the  German  matters  j and 
the  fame  of  bis  abilities  reaching  England  at  the  time  of  the  rupture 
between  Handel  and  the  Englifh  nobility,  he  was  employed  by  them, 
•and  compofed  the  opera  of  Artaxerxcs,  written  by  Mctattafio,  and 
■**  Mifetliancous  Works  of  the  late  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  vd.  II.  page  2t. 
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fome  others,  which  were  reprcfented  here,  and  received  great  ad- 
vantage from  the  performance  of  Farinelli.  He  married  Fauftina. 
loon  after  her  return  from  England  : It  does  not  appear  that  he  was- 
ever  here  himfelf;  it  fcems  he  was  ftrongly  prefled  at  the  time  above- 
mentioned  to  come  to  London,  but  Mr.  Handel  being  then  living, 
he  declined  the  invitation,  not  choofing  to  become  a competitor  with* 
one  fo  greatly  his  fuperior. 

The  abilities  of  Haflc  feem  to  have  been  greatly  over-rated  by  fome 
of  our  countrymen  who  have  taken  occafion  to  mention  him  5 Six. 
Cantatas  for  a voice,  with  an  accompanymervt  for  the  harpflehord,  a 
Salve  Regina  for  a Angle  voice  with  inftruments,  a Angle  con- 
certo for  French  horns,  and  other  inftruments,  and  a few  airs, 
feledted  from  his  operas  performed  here,  arc  all  of  his  compofltions. 
that  have  been  publilhed  in  England  ; and  thefe  are  fo  far  from  af- 
fording evidence  of  any  extraordinary  talent,  that  they  are  a full  juf— 
tifleation  of  the  author  of  the  Remarks  on  Mr.  Avifon’s  Effay  on  mu- 
fical  Expreflion,  who  has  not  hefltated  to  aflfert  that  the  diftinguilh— 
ing  charadcriftic  of  Halle's  compofltions  is  effeminacy. 

The  conteft  between  Handel  and  the  nobility  was  carried  on  with 
fo  much  difadvantage  to  the  former,  that  he  found  himfelf  under  the 
neceflity  of  quitting  the  Haymarket  theatre  at  the  time  when  his  op- 
ponents were  wishing  to  get  pofleflion  of  it  j and  in  the  iffue  each- 
party  (hifted  its  ground  by  an  exchange  of  fltuations.  The  nobility 
removed  with  Farinelli,  Seneftno,  and  Montagnana,  a bafs  Anger,  who 
had  fung  for  Handel  in  Sofarmes  and  other  of  his  operas  ; and  Handel, 
with  Strada,  Bertolli,  and  Waltz,  a bafs  finger,  who  had  been  his 
cook,  went  to  Lincoln's-Inn  fields.  Here  he  continued  but  for  a 
Abort  time;  for,  finding  himfelf  unable  fingly  to  continue  the  oppo- 
Ation,  he  removed  to  Covcnt  Garden,  and  entered  into  fome  engage- 
ments with  Rich,  the  particulars  of  which  are  not  known  ; fave  that 
in  dilcharge  of  a debt  that  he  had  contradled  with  him  in  confc- 
quence  thereof,  he  fome  years  after  fet  to  mufic  an  Englilh  opera  en- 
titled Alcefte,  written  by  Dr.  Smollett,  and  for  which  Rich  was  at 
great  cxpence  in  a fet  of  feenes  painted  by  Servandoni ; but  it  was 
never  performed.  Handel  afterwards  adapted  this  muAc  to  Dry- 
den’s  Song  for  St.  Cecilia’s  Day,  1687,  printed  in  the  fourth  part  of- 
his  Mifccllaneous  Poems,  and  performed  it  together  with  Alexan- 
der's Feaft. 

Such  as  are  not  acquainted  with  the  pcrfonal  character  of  Handel,. 
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will  wonder  at  his  Teeming  temerity,  in  continuing  To  long,  an  oppoft- 
tion  which  tended  but  to  impoverilh  him ; but  he  was  a man  of  a finrt 
and  intrepid  fpirit,  noway  a (lave  to  the  paflion  of  avarice,  and  would 
have  gone  greater  lengths  than  he  did,  rather  than  fubmit  to  thofe 
whom  he  had  ever  looked  on  as  his  inferiors  : But  though  his  ill  fuc~- 
eefs  fora  feries  of  years  had  not  affefled  his  fpirit,  thereis  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  his  genius  was  in  fome  degree  damped  by  it  j for  whereas  of 
his  earlier  operas,  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  compofed  by  him  between  the 
year  1710  and  1728,  the  merits  are  fo  great,  that  few  are  able  to  fay 
which  is  to  be  preferred ; thofe  compofed  after  that  period  havefolittlc 
to  recommend  them,  that  few  would  take  them  for  the  work  of  the* 
fame  author.  In  the  former  clafs  are  Radamillus,  Otho,  Tamerlane, 
Rodelinda,  Alexander,  and  Admetus,  in  either  of  which  fcarcely  an 
indifferent  air  occurs ; whereas  in  Parthenope,  Porus,  Sofarmes,  Or-- 
lando,  /Etius,  Ariadne,  and  the  reft  down  to  1736,  it  is  a matter  of 
fome  difficulty  to  find  a good  one. 

The  nobility  were  no  fooner  fettled  at  the  Haymarket,  than  Fari-' 
nelli  appeared  in  the  meridian  of  his  glory ; all  the  world  reforted  thi- 
ther, even  aldermen  and  other  citizens,  with  their  wives  and  daugh-- 
ters,  to  fo  great  a degrees  that  in  the  city  it  became  a proverbial  ex— 
preffion,  that  thofe  who  had  not  heard  Farinelli  fingand  Feller  preach, - 
were  not  qualified  to  appear  in  genteel  company  *. 

• Mr.  James  Fofler  was  a diflenting minifter  of  the  Anabaptift  denomination.  In  the' 
Old  Jewry,  during  the  winter  feafon,  on  Sunday  evenings,  he  preacher!  a lefture,  in  : 
which  with  great  clearnefs  and  flrength  of  reafoning  he  enforced  the  obligations  of  religion 
and  virtue,  chiefly  from  principles  in  rvbich  all  mankind  arc  agreed;  The  Freethinkers, 
as  they  are  called,,  took  him  for  a Deift,  and  lu's  audiences  were  fomewhat  the  larger  for  1 
them  ; but  they  were  greatly  miitaken:  On  the  contrary  he  was  a devout  and  flneere 
Chriftian,  as  the  author  of  this  work  can  teflify,  who  lived  many  years  with  him  on  terms 
of  drift  friendfhip  ; and  gave  ample  proof  of  nis  faith  in  an  excellent  anfwcr  to  a worth* 
lefs  book,  Chriftianity  as  old  as  the  Creation  j and  contributed  to  put  to  eonfuflon  its  • 
more  worthlefs  author,  Dr.  Matthew  Tindal.  Pope  was  acquainted  with  Fofler,  and, 
having  frequently  reforted  to  the  Old  Jewry  purpofely  to  hear  him,  complimented  him. 
with  the  following  lines : 

Let  modeft  Fostir,  if  he  will,  excel 
Ten  metropolitans  in  preaching  well. 

Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  Dialogue  I. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  exprefied  to  Mr.  Pope  a great  deflreto  know  Fofler,andan  appoint*’ 
incnt  was  made  for  a meeting  of  all  the  three  ; but  an  accident  prcTentcd  it.  Moft  of  the 
fermons  preached  at  the  Old  Jewry  lefture  are  extant  in  four  volumes,  publifhed  by  the 
author  himfelf : They  wire  alio  preached  to  a congregation  of  which  he  waspaftor,  in  a 
place  fituated  between  Red-Grofs  flreei  and  barbican  s but  fuch  was  the  falhion  oi  ihc  time, 
ami  fuch  was  the  different  effects  of  the  fame  difeourfes  at  different  places,  that  few  but  his  ' 
own  congregation  reforted  to  the  one,  and  people,  at  the  rifqueof  their  limbs,  flrugglrd  to 
get  in  at  the  other.  In  confideration  of  Ids  great  merit,  and  the  cflimation  in  which  he  was 
fceid  throughout  this  kingdom,  the  univcriity  of  Aberdeen  honoured  him  with  the  de- 
gree. 
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But  it  fared  far  othcrwife  with  Handel,  who,  after  his  engagement 
with  Rich,  performed  to  almoft  empty  houfes  ; and,  after  a conteft, 
which  lafted  about  three  years,  during  which  time  he  was  obliged 
to  draw  out  of  the  funds  almoll  the  whole  of  what  in  his  profperous 
days  he  had  there  inverted,  he  gave  out ; and  difeovered  to  the  world 
that  in  this  dreadful  conflict  he  had  not  only  furtered  in  his  fortune 
but  his  health  •.  To  get  rid  of  that  dejedlion  of  mind,  which  his  re- 
peated difappointments  had  brought  on  him,  he  was  advifed  to  the 
ufc  of  the  waters  at  Tunbridge,  and  a regimen  calculated  to  affift 
their  operation  j but  his  diforder  was  fo  deeply  rooted,  that  by  feve- 
ral  particulars  in  his  behaviour,  which  it  would  give  the  reader  no 
pleafurc  to  be  informed  of,  he  difeovered  that  his  mental  powers  were 
alfeftcd  j and,  to  complete  his  dirtrefs,  one  of  thofe  hands,  which  had 
frequently  adminiftered  fuch  delight  toothers,  was  now  become  ufe- 
lefs  to  himfelf ; in  a word,  the  palfy  had  fitized  his  right  arm,  and 
the  whole  of  the  limb  was  by  a ludden  rtroke  rendered  incapable  of 
performing  its  natural  fundlions. 

Medicines  having  been  found  ineffedlual  to  remove  his  diforder, 
he  was  prevailed  on,  but  with  great  difficulty,  to  refort  to  Air  la 
Cbapelle  j accordingly  he  went  thither,  and  fubmitted  to  fuch 
fwcats,  excited  by  the  vapour  baths  there,  as  artonilhed  every  one. 
After  a few  eflays  of  this  kind,  during  which  his  fpirits  Teemed  to  rife 
rather  than  fink  under  an  exccffivc  perfpiration,  his  diforder  left  hhni 
and  in  a few  hours  after  the  lart  operation  he  went  to  the  great  church 
of  the  city,  and  got  to  the  organ,  on  which  he  played  in  fuch  a man- 
ner that  men  imputed  his  cure  to  a miracle.  Having  received  fo 
much  benefit  from  the  baths,  he  prudently  determined  to  rtay  at  Aix 
la  Cbapelle,  till  the  end  of  fix  weeks  from  the  time  of  his  arrival 
there,  and  at  the  end  thereof  returned  to  London  in  perfect  health. 

Farinelli,  during  the  interval  of  a few  winters,  had  accumulated 
great  wealth,  but  it  arofe  chiefly  from  prefents,  and  croudcd  houles 

grcc  of  doftor  in  divinity.  In  the  year  1746  he  was  requefted  to  aflift  in  preparing 
lord  Kilhiarnoqlt  for  a lubmiHion  to  that  fentrnce,  which,  lor  having  been  active  in  the 
rebellion  of  1745,  he  was  doomed  to  fuller.  Dr.  Foftcr  complied  with  this  rcqurll,  and 
was  nece  dilated  to  be  a fprclator  of  his  end  ; the  unfpc.ikable  anguilh  of  mind  which  he 
felt  upon  this  occafion,  and  the  frequent  reflection  on  all  the  circnnifbinces  of  the  execu- 
tion. made  fuch  a deep  iinpreliion  on  him,  as  could  never  be  effaced  ; his  mental  faculties 
fortook  him,  and  on  the  filth  day  of  November,  in  the  year  1753,  hedred. 

• Upon  occafion  of  this  his  illfirefs,  Strada  and  others  of  the  fingets  were  content  to 
acrepc  of  bonds  lor  the  payment  of  their  arrears,  and  left  the  kingdom  upon  Mr.  Han  lei’s 
affuranccs  that  they  fhould  bedileharged  •,  and  he  paid  a due  regard  to  his  engagement  by 
(■emitting  them  tlie  money. 
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at  his  benefits;  and  as  he  had  experienced  what  it  was  to  fing  to  an 
audience  of  thirty-five  pounds,  he  began  to  fulpedt  that  his  harveft 
in  this  country,  which,  as  Matthefon  terms  it,  was  a golden  one, 
was  pretty  well  over,  and  began  to  think  of  trying  his  fuccefs  in 
another  : He  had  vifited  France  in  the  year  1736,  and  finding  at  his 
return  to  London  but  little  encouragement  to  engage  at  the  opera,  he 
finally  quitted  England  the  following  fummer,  and  on  the  ninth  of 
July,  1737,  appeared  at  Verfaillcs,  hoping  to  derive  great  advantages 
from  the  folemnities  which  were  expedfed  to  attend  the  approaching 
birth  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  ; but  in  this  he  was  difappointcd. 

It  happened  about  this  time  that  the  king  of  Spain  laboured  un- 
der a melancholy  difordcr,  for  which  no  relief  could  be  fuggefted 
but  mufic ; his  queen  contrived  to  entertain  him  with  frequent  con- 
certs : To  make  thefe  as  delightful  to  him  as  pofiible,  fhe  fent  for 
Farinclli,  and  upon  his  arrival  at  Madrid  attached  him  to  the  fer- 
vice  of  that  court  by  a penfion  of  1400  piaftres,  or  3150I.  per  an- 
num, and  a coach  and  equipage  maintained  at  the  king’s  expence. 
Over  and  above  his  falary,  confiderable  prefents  were  made  himf 
the  king  gave  him  hispi&ure  fet  with  diamonds,  valued  at  5000  dol- 
lars ; the  queen  prefented  him  with  a gold  fnuff-box,  with  two  large 
diamonds  on  the  lid  ; and  the  prince  of  Afturias  gave  him  a diamond 
button  and  loop  of  great  value.  Upon  the  death  of  Philip  V.  Farinelli 
was  continued  in  his  fiation  by  his  fuccefl'or  Ferdinand  VI.  and  in 
1750  was  honoured  with  the  crofs  of  Calatrava,  the  badge  of  an  or- 
der of  knighthood  in  Spain  of  great  antiquity.  He  continued,  with 
the  afiiftance  of  the  befk  compofers  and  fingers,  and  of  Mctaflafio  and 
Amiconi  the  painter,  which  latter  had  followed  him  into  Spain,  to 
condudt  the  opera  till  about  the  year  1761,  when  he  took  a refolu- 
tion  to  return  to  Italy  ; accordingly  he  went  thither,  and  had  an  au- 
dience of  BenedidfXIV.  to  whom,  upon  his  recounting  the  riches  and 
honours  that  had  been  (Lowered  down  upon  him  here  and  in  Spain, 
the  pope  made  this  remark  : ‘ In  other  words  you  mean  to  fay,  that 
* you  found  abroad  what  you  left  here.' 

His  penfion  from  the  court  of  Spain  being  ftill  continued  to  him, 
Farinclli  chofe  the  neighbourhood  of  Bologna  for  his  refidence;  and 
in  a houfe  of  his  own  building,  near  that  city,  he  is  now  living  in  eafe 
and  great  affluence. 

It  is  now  necefiary  to  recur  to  a former  period,  and  in  an  orderly 
courfeof  narration  to  relate  fuch  other  particulars  refpedling  the  fub- 
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jeft  of  this  hiftory,  as  were  neceflarily  poftponed  to  make  way  for  the 
above  account  of  Mr.  Handel. 

Greene,  who  already  has  been  mentioned  as  an  ingenious  young 
man,  was  got  to  be  organift  of  St.  Paul’s  j and  having,  upon  the  de- 
ceafe  of  Dr.  Croft,  in  172 7,  been  appointed  organift  and  com- 
pofer  to  the  royal  chapel  in  his  room,  was  thereby  placed  at  the  bead 
of  his  profeflion  in  England.  He  courted  the  friendlhip  of  Mr. 
Handel  with  a degree  of  afiiduity  that, to  fay  the  truth,  bordered  upon 
fervility.;  and  in  his  vifits  to  him  at  Burlington-houfe,  and  at  the  duke 
of  Chandois’s,  was  rather  more  frequent  than  welcome.  At  length 
Mr.  Handel  difeovering  that  he  was  paying  the  fame  court  to  his  rival, 
Bononcini,  as  to  himfeif,  would  have  nothing  more  to  fay  to  him,  and 
gave  orders  to  be  denied  whenever  Greene  came  to  vifit  him. 

Some  particulars  refpeding  Greene  and  his  firft  appearance  in  the 
world  have  been  given  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  volume.  The 
bufy  part  he  atfted  at  this  time,  his  attachment  to  Bononcini,  and 
his  oppofition  to  Mr.  Handel,  make  it  necetlary  in  this  place  to  re- 
fume his  hiftory. 

In  the  year  1730  he  took  the  degree  of  dodlor  in  mufic  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Cambridge  : His  exercifc  for  it  was  Mr.  Pope’s  ode  for  St. 
Cecilia's  day,  which  he  fet  very  finely  to  mufic  *.  It  was  performed 

• Mr.  Pope,  to  anfwer  Greene’s  purpofc,  condefeended  to  make  con  fide  raid  e altera- 
tions in  this  poem,  and  at  his  requeft  to  infeit  in  it  one  entire  new  ftanza,  viz.  the  third. 
As  he  thereby  rendered  it  greatly  different  from  the  ode  originally  publifhed,  and  as  with 
1 the  variations  it  has  never  yet  appeared  in  print,  it  is  heie  given  as  a curioGty. 

ODE  for  St.  Cecilia’s  Day  : 

As  altered  by  Mr.  Pope  for  Dr.  Greene. 

I. 

Defcend  ye  Nine  ! defernd  and  Gng* 

The  breathing  inflrutncnts  infpire  ; 

Wake  into  voice  each  filent  firing. 

And  (weep  the  founniug  lyre  I 
In  a fadlypleafing  Drain 
Let  the  warbling  lute  complaint 
In  more  lengthen’d  notes  and  flow. 

The  deep,  m ljeflic,  folcmn  organs  blow. 

Hark  ! the  numbers  foft  and  clear, 

Gently  (leal  upon  the  ear  j 
Now  louder  they  found, 

’Jill  the  roofs  all  around 
The  (brill  echoes  rebound  : 

’Til',  by  degrees,  remote  and  fmall. 

The  (trains  decay, 

And  melt  away, 

Jn  a dying,  dying  fill.  II, 
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•with  great  applaufe  j and,  as  an  additional  teftimony  to  his  merit, 
he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  profeffor  of  mufic  in  the  umverfity 
of  Cambridge.  t 

n. 

By  muGc  minds  an  equal  temper  know. 

Nor  fwell  too  high,  nor  fink  too  low. 

It  in  the  bread  tumultoui  joys  arife, 

Mufic  her  toft,  afluafive  voice  applies  } 

Or  when  the  foul  is  funk  in  cares, 

Exalts  her  with  enlivening  airs. 

Warriors  the  fires  by  fprightly  founds  ; 

Pours  balm  into  the  lovers  wounds: 

Paffions  no  more  the  foul  engage, 

Ev’n  factions  hear  away  their  rage. 

III. 

Amphion  thus  bade  wild  diflenfion  ceafe, 

And  foften'd  mortals  learn’d  the  arts  of  peace. 

Amphion  taught  contending  kings. 

From  various  difeords  to  create 
The  muGc  of  a wcll-tun’d  date} 

Nor  flack  nor  drain  the  tender  drings, 

Thofe  ufeful  touches  to  impart, 

That  drike  the  fubjeft’s  anfw’ring  heart, 

And  the  foft  filene  harmony  that  fprings 
From  facrcd  union  and  confent  of  things. 


IV. 

But  when  our  country’s  caufe  provokes  to  arms. 
How  martial  mufic  every  bofom  warms  1 
When  the  fird  veflcl  dar’d  the  feas, 

The  Thracian  rais’d  his  drain. 

And  Argo  faw  her  kindred  trees 
Defccnd  from  Pel  ion  to  the  main.’ 

Tranfported  dcmi.gods  dood  round. 

And  men  grew  heroes  at  the  found. 

Inflam'd  with  glory’s  charms ! 

Each  chief  his  fev’nfold  fhit’ld  difplay’d, 

And  half  unflieath'd  the  fhining  blade  : 

And  feas,  and  rocks,  and  (kies  rebound 
To  arms,  to  arms,  to  arms  ! 

V. 

But  when  thro’  all  th’  infernal  bounds. 

Which  flaming  Phlcgeton  furrounds. 

Sad  Orpheus  fought  his  contort  lod : 

The  adamantine  gates  were  batr’d, 

„ And  nought  was  feen  and  nought  was  heard 

Around  the  dreary  coad  ; 

But  dreadful  gleams, 

Hifmal  fereams. 

Fires  that  glow, 

Shrieks  of  woe, 

VoL.  V. 


Sullen1 
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The  following  duet,  taken  from  the  dodtor’s  own  manufcript,  was 
part  of  the  performance. 

Sullen  moans, 

Hollow  groans. 

And  cries  of  tortur’d  ghods  I 
But  hark  1 be  drikes  the  golden  lyre  a 
And  fee  1 the  tortur’d  ghods  refpire, 

See,  fliady  forms  advance  ! 

And  the  pale  fpectrcs  dance  I 
The  Furies  Cnk  upon  their  iron  beds. 

And  ftukes  uncurl’d  hang  lift’ning  round  their  heads. 

VI. 

By  the  dreams  that  ever  flow. 

By  the  fragrant  winds  that  blow 
O’er  th'  Ely  fun  flow’rs  ; 

By  thofc  happy  fouls  that  dwell 
. In  yellow  meads  of  Afphodel, 

Or  Amaranthine  bow’rs. 

By  the  heroes’  armed  fhadcs, 

Glttt'ring  thro’  the  gloomy  glades. 

By  the  youths  that  dy'd  for  love, 

Wand’ring  in  the  myrtle  grove, 

Redore,  redore  Eurydice  to  life, 

Oh  take  the  hufband,  or  return  the  wife.) 

vn. 

He  fung,  and  hell  confented 
To  hear  the  poet’s  pray’r  ■, 

Stern  Proferpinc  relented. 

And  gave  him  back  the  fair. 

Thus  fong  could  prevail 
O'er  death  and  o’er  hell, 

A conqued  how  hard  and  how  glorious  ? 

Tho'  fate  had  fad  bound  her 
With  Styi  nine  times  tound  her„ 

Yet  raufic  and  love  west  victorious. 
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In  the  difputes  between  Handel  and  Bononcini,  Greene  had  afted 
with  fuch  duplicity,  as  induced  the  former  to  renounce  all  inter- 
cou.fe  with  him  5 and  from  that  time  no  one  was  fo  induftrious  as 
he  in  decrying  the  compofitions  of  Handel,  or  applauding  thofe  of 
his  rival.  He  was  a member  of  the  Academy  of  ancient  Mufic,  and, 
with  a view  to  exalt  the  character  of  Bononcini,  produced  in  the 
year  1728  the  madrigal  ‘ In  una  fiepe  ombrofa,’  which  gave  rife  to  a 
difpute  that  terminated  in  the  difgrace  of  his  friend.  Not  able  to 
endure  the  (lights  of  thofe  who  had  marked  and  remembered  his  per- 
tinacious behaviour  in  this  bufinefs.  Dr.  Greene  left  the  academy, 
and  drew  off  with  him  the  boys  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  and  fome 
other  perfons  his  immediate  dependents ; and  fixing  on  the  great 
room  called  the  Apollo  at  the  Devil  tavern,  for  the  performance  of  a 
concert,  under  his  foie  management,  gave  occafion  to  a faying  not  fo 
witty  as  farcaftical,  viz.  that  Dr.  Greene  was  gone  to  the  Devil. 

Dr.  Greene  was  happy  in  the  friendfhip  of  Bifhop  Hoadley  and  his 
family  : He  fet  to  mufic  fundry  elegant  paftoral  poems,  namely,  Flo- 
rimel,  Phtfibc,  and  others,  written,  as  it  is  faid,  by  Dr.  John  Hoad- 
ley, a fon  of  that  prelate.  He  had  alfo  an  intereft  with  the  late  duke  of 
Newcaftle,  probably  through  theduchefs,  who  had  frequent  mufical 
parties  at  Newcaftle -houfe,  at  which  Greene  ufed  to  aftift  j and  whofc 
mother,  Henrietta,  duchefs  of  Marlborough,  was  the  patronefs  of  Bo- 
noncini, with  whom,  as  has  been  related,  Greene  had  contracted  a 
clofc  intimacy.  With  fuch  connexions  as  thefe,  Greene  flood  fair  for 
the  higheft  preferments  in  his  profeflion,  and  he  attained  them  ; for, 
upon  the  deceafe  of  Dr.  Croft,  through  the  intereft  of  the  countefs 
of  Peterborough,  he  fucceeded  to  his  places  of  organift  and  compofer 
to  the  royal  chapel  j and,  upon  that  ofEccles,  about  1735,  was  ap- 
pointed mafter  of  the  royal  band.  ' 

Greene  had  given  fome  early  fpecimens  of  his  abilities  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  a fet  of  le (Tons  for  the  harpfichord,  which  he  probably 
meant  to  publifh  ; but  a copy  having  been  furreptitioufly  obtained  by 
one  Daniel  Wright,  a feller  of  mufic  and  mufical  inftruments  near 
Furnival’s  Inn,  who  never  printed  any  thing  that  he  did  not  Ileal, 
they  were  publifhed  by  him  in  fo  very  incflrredl  a manner,  that  the 
dodtor  was  neccllitated  to  declare  that  they  were  not  his  compofi- 
tions j and  Wright,  no  lefs  falfely  than  impudently,  aflerted  in  the 
public  papers  that  they  were.  Notwithftanding  that  he  was  an  ex- 
cellent 
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cellent  organift,  and  not  only  perfedHy  underftood  the  nature  of  the 
inftrument,  but  was  a great  mafter  of  fugue,  he  aft'edted  in  his  vo- 
luntaries that  kind  of  practice  on  fingle  Hops,  the  cornet  and  the  vojc- 
humana  for  inftancc,  which  puts  the  inftrument  almoft  on  a level 
with  the  harpfichord ; a voluntary  of  this  kind  being  in  fadt  little 
more  than  a folo  for  a fingle  inftrument,  with  the  accompanyment  of 
a bafs ; and  in  this  view  Greene  may  be  looked  on  as  the  father  of 
modern  organifts.  This  kind  of  performance,  as  it  is  calculated  to 
catch  the  ears  of  the  vulgar,  who  are  ever  more  delighted  with  me- 
lody, or  what  is  called  air,  than  harmony,  was  beneath  one,  whofe 
abilities  were  fuch,  that  Matthefon,  a man  but  little  difpofed  to  flat- 
tery, and  who  was  himfelf  one  of  the  flrft  organifts  in  Europe,  has  not 
fcruplcd  to  rank  him  among  the  beft  of  his  time. 


CHAP.  V. 

THe  condudt  of  Pepufch  was  very  different  from  that  of  Greene. 

Upon  Mr.  Handel’s  arrival  in  England,  he  acquiefced  in  the 
opinion  of  his  fuperior  merit,  and  chofe  a track  for  himfelf  in 
which  he  was  fure  to  meet  with  no  obftrudiion,  and  in  which 
none  could  difturb  him  without  going  out  of  their  way  to  do  it.- 
He  had  been  retained  by  the  duke  of  Chandois,  and  aflifted  as  com- 
pofer  to  his  chapel,  till  he  gave  place  to  Handel ; after  that  he 
profefled  the  teaching  of  the  principles  of  muftcal  fciencc,  and  conti- 
nued fo  to  do  till  about  the  year  1724,  when  a temptation  offered  of 
advancing  himfelf,  which  he  was  prevailed  on  to  yield  to  : Few  pcr- 
fons  converfant  in  literary  hillory  are  unacquainted  wi  ll  the  charac- 
ter and  benevolent  fpirit  of  Dr.  George  Berkeley,  the  late  excellent 
bilhop  of  Cloyne  ; or  that  this  gentleman,  upon  his  promotion  to 
the  deanery  of  Londonderry,  formed  a plan  for  the  propagation  of 
religion  and  learning  in  America,  in  which  was  included  a fchcme 
for  eredling  a college  in  the  Summer  Iflands,  otherwifc  called  the  Ifles 
of  Eermudas.  With  a view  to  carry  this  prr.jedt  into  execution.  Dr. 
Berkeley  obtained  permiftion  to  found  and  endow  fuch  a college,  and 
alfo  engaged  divers  perfons  of  diffinguifhed  eminence  in  the  kveral 
profeftions  and  faculties  to  accompany  him,  and  become  profeilbrs  in 
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his  intended  college  5 of  thefe  Dr.  Pepufch  was  one.  He  »nd  his 
aflbeutes  embarked  for  the  place  of  the  intended  fettlemcnt,  but  the 
ihip  was  wrecked,  and  the  undertaking  fruftrated ; immediately 
after  which  I'uch  difficulties  arofe  as  put  a final  end  to  the  defign. 

Being  returned  to  England,  Dr.  Pepufch  married  Signora  Marga- 
rita de  l’Epine,  and  went  to  refide  in  Bofwell-court,  Carey-flrcet, 
taking,  together  with  his  wife,  her  mother,  a woman  as  remarkably 
(hort  as  her  daughter  was  tall.  The  fortune  which  Margarita  had 
acquired  was  eflimated  at  ten  thoufand  pounds,  and  the  poffeflioo 
thereof  enabled  the  doctor  to  live  in  a Ryle  of  elegance,  which  till 
his  marriage  he  had  been  a Granger  to  : This  change  in  his  circum- 
ftances  was  no  interruption  to  his  Rudies ; he  loved  mufic,  and  he 
purfued  the  knowledge  of  it  with  ardour.  He,  at  the  inftance  of 
Gay  and  Rich,  undertook  to  compofe,  or  rather  corredt,  the  mufic 
to  the  Beggar’s  Opera.  Every  one  knows  that  the  mufic  to  this 
drama  confifls  folely  of  ballad  tunes  and  country  dances j it  was  never- 
thelefs  neceffary.to  fettle  the  airs  for  performance,  and  alfo  tocompofe 
baffes  to  fuch  as  needed  them  j this  the  dodlor  did,  prefixing  to  the 
opera  an  overture,  which  was  printed  inthefirft,  and  has  been  con- 
tinued in  every  fucceeding  edition  of  the  work. 

The  reputation  of  the  dodtor  was  now  at  a great  height  j he  had 
perufed  with  great  attention  thofe  feveral  ancient  treatifes  on  harmo- 
nics which  Meibomius  had  given  to  the  world  about  the  middle  of 
the  lad  century,  and  that  of  Ptolemy  publifhed  by  Dr.  Wallis  with 
his  own  learned  appendix.  In  the  perufal  of  thefe  authors,  the  dif- 
ficulties which  occurred  to  him  were  in  a great  mcafure  removed  by 
his  friend  Mr.  Abraham  Do  Moivre,  an  excellent  mathematician, 
who  affified  him  in  making  calculations  for  demonRrating  thofe  prin- 
ciples which  are  the  foundation  of  harmonic  fcience;  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  thefe  his  Rudies,  Pepufch  was  eReemed  one  of  the  bed 
theoretic  muficians  of  his  time. 

About  the  year  1730  he  took  a houfe  in  Fetter-lane,  the  next  door 
but  one  to  the  fouth  corner  of  the  paflage  leading  from  thence  into 
Bartlett's-Buildings,  and  fitted  up  a large  room  in  it  for  the  reception 
of  his  books  and  manuferipts,  which  were  very  many,  and  had  been 
colledted  by  him  with  great  labour  and  expence.  His  wife  had  long 
quitted  the  opera  Rage,  and,  though  rather  advanced  in  years,  re- 
tained her  hand  on  the  harpfichord,  and  was  in  truth  a fine  performer : 
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The  dodor  had  in  his  library  a book  which  had  formerly  been  queen 
Elizabeth’s,  containing  a great  number  of  leflons  for  the  harplichord, 
compofed  by  Dr.  Bull ; of  the  merit  of  thefe  pieces  he  entertained  a 
very  high  opinion  ; and  though  they  were  much  more  difficult  to 
execute  than  can  be  well  conceived  by  thofe  who  reflect  on  their  an- 
tiquity, yet  by  a regular  courfe  of  pradice  (he  attained  to  fuch  per- 
fection in  playing  them,  that  great  was  the  retort  of  perfons  to  hear 
her.  He  had  one  only  fon,  whom  he  determined  to  qualify  for  his 
own  profeffion,  a child  of  very  promifing  parts  j the  dodor  laboured 
incefl'antly  in  his  education,  but  he  lived  not  to  attain  the  age  of 
thirteen. 

Among  the  many  that  reforted  to  him  for  inflrudion,  lord  Paifley, 
afterwards  earl  of  Abercorn  was  one  j and  to  him  the  dodor  had 
communicated  leifons  in  writing  for  his  private  Audy,  with  no  other 
obligation  not  to  impart  them  to  the  world,  than  is  implied  in  the 
mutual  relation  of  teacher  and  difciple  ; which  it  feems  was  fo  ill  un- 
derftood,  that  in  the  year.  1730  the  fubftance  of  the  dodor’s  leflons 
was  by  his  pupil  given  to  the  world  with  the  following  title  : * A fhort 

* trentife  on  harmony,  containing  the  chief  rules  for  compofing  in 
‘ two,  three,  and  four  parts,  dedicated  to  all  lovers  of  mufle.  By 

* an  admirer  of  this  noble  and  agreeable  fcicnce.’ 

The  publifher  of  this  little  book  had  fludioufly  avoided  inferting 
in  the  book  any  of  thofe  examples  in  mufical  notes,  which  the  pre- 
cepts contained  in  it  made  it  necefi'ary  to  refer  to,  for  which  omif- 
fion  he  makes  a kind  of  apology. 

The  dodor  affeded  to  fpeak  of  the  publication  of  this  hook  as  in- 
jurious both  to  his  charader  and  intcreft  ; however  it  did  not  long, 
if  at  all,  interrupt  the  friendfliip  between  lord  Paifley  and  him. 
For  proof  of  the  fad  that  his  lordlhip  and  the  dodor  were  upon  very 
good  terms  after  the  publifliing  the  fhort  treatife  on  harmony,  re- 
courfe  lias  been  had  to  the  dodot’s  papers,  among  which  has  been 
found  a diary  in  his  own  hand-writing,  containing  an  account  of  the 
daily  occurrences  in  his  life  for  a ferics  of  years,  and,  among  others, 
a relation  of  a vitit  he  made  to  lord  Paifley  at  his  feat  at  VVitham  in 
Eflex,  in  the  fummer  of  the  year  1733,  and  of  his  entertainment 
during  a week’s  flay  there;  which  may  ferve  to  fliew,  cither  that  the 
furreptitious  publication  of  the  book  was  not  the  ad  of  his  lordlhip, 
or  that  the  lapfe  of  lefs  than  three  years  had  effaced  from  his  remem- 
brance all  fenfe  of  injury  refulting  from  it. 
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The  book,  as  publifhed  in  the  manner  above  related,  was  of  very 
little  ufe  to  the  world.  It  wanted  the  Uluftration  of  examples,  and 
was  in  other  refpeds  obfeure  and  mod  affc&edly  perplexed  ; befides 
all  which,  it  was  written  in  a ftyle  the  meaneft  that  can  be  conceiv- 
ed : The  motto  in  the  title-page  was  that  trite  pillage  of  Horace, . 
4 Si  quid  novilli  re£lius  ibis,’  &c.  and  the  fentencc  intended  to  lup- 
ply  the  omiflion  of  the  author’s  name,  contains  in  it  the  flattdl  an- 
ticlimax that  ever  difgraced  a literary  production. 

The  dodtor  fpoke  the  Englifh  language  but  indifferently,  and  wrote 
it  worfe  than  many  foreigners  do  that  have  long  refided  in  this  coun- 
try ; and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  leffons  which  he  ufed  to 
give  his  pupils  were  ever  digelted  into  the  form  of  a treatile ; but 
feeing  that  the  bock  could  not  be  recalled,  and  that  he  was  looked 
upon  by  the  world  as  reponfible  for  the  fubjeCl  matter  of  it,  he  • 
thought  it  prudent  to  adopt  it;  and  accordingly  in  the  year  1731 
publilhed  a genuine  edition,  retaining  the  language  of  the  former, 
but  conliderably  altered  and  enlarged,  and  alfo  il  1 ufl rated  with  thofe  - 
examples  in  notes,  which  were  in  truth  an  effential  part  of  it.  The 
precepts  delivered,  and  the  laws  of  harmonical  combination  contain- 
ed in  this  book,  arc  fuch  only  as  are  warranted  by  the  praClice  of 
modern  compofcrs  ; and  the  rules  of  tranfition  from  key  to  key  are 
evidently  extraCled  from  the  works  of  Corelli ; but  the  mod  valu- 
able part  of  the  }a°ok  is  the  chapter  treating  of  folmifation,  which 
praClice  is  explained  with  the  utmob  precifion  and  perfpicuity  *.  In 
forming  the  diagrams  it  is  laid  that  the  doClor  was  aflided  by  Brooke 
Taylor,  LL.D.  author  of  a well-known  treatife  on  Pcrl'peCtive,  who, . 
befides  being  an  excellent  mathematician,  was  eminently  {killed  in* 
the  theory  of  mufic. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Pepufch  was  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Academy  of  ancient  Mufic.  That  fociety,  with  his  af- 
fidance,  continued  to  bouribi  until  the  year  1734,  when,  upon  fomc 
difgud  taken  by  Mr.  Gates,  madcr  of  the  children  of  the  royal  cha- 
pel, it  was  deprived  of  the  abidance  which  it  was  wont  to  receive 

• That  of  the  hexachords,  with  direftionsfo’r  the  mutations  by  the  arrows  and  daggers, 
is  a great  ftrokc  of  invention.  But  the  table  adjoining  to  it,  for  reducing  a compofition  in 
atranfpofed  key  to  its  natural  one,  by  the  help  of  the  Aider,  is  a difingrnuousartifice,  and 
calculated  rather  to  blind  than  enlighten  thole  whom  the  author  proleticsto  teach.  Had 
he,  as  Loulic  has  done  in  his  Elements  ou  1'rincipes  de  Mufiqur,  given  the  rule  to  call 
the  laft  fharp,  in  the  cafe  of  (harp  keys,  B,  and  the  tail  flat  in  the  flat  keys  F j and  fol-fa 
upwards  and  downwards  accordingly,  the  wretched  contrivance  of  a Aider  to  be  cut  off, 
and  which  being  loft,  would  render  thu  table  ufelefs  and  the  took  impeded,  would  have 
been  unncceffary.  See  vol.  I page  163,  164,  in  nou 
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from  them,  and  left  without  boys  to  fing  the  foprano  parts*, 
trying  for  one  winter  what  could  be  done  without  treble  voices,  and 
finding  that  their  endeavours  amounted  to  nothing,  the  managers 
determined  to  enlarge  the  plan,  and  make  the  Academy  a feminary 
for  the  inftru&ion  of  youth  in  the  principles  of  mufic  and  the  laws 
of  harmony.  Invitations  to  parents,  and  offers  of  fuch  an  educa- 
tion for  their  children  as  would  fit  them  as  well  for  trades  and  bu- 
finefles  as  the  profeflion  of  mufic,  were  given  by  advertilements  in 
the  public  papers  } thefe  brought  in  a great  number  of  children, 
and  fuch  of  them  as  were  likely  to  be  made  ufeful  were  retained  -f*. 
Upon  this  occafion  Dr.  Pcpufch  generoufly  undertook  the  care  of 
their  inflrudHon,  for  a ftipend  greatly  difproportionate  to  his  merit, 
though  the  largeft  the  circumfiances  of  the  Academy  could  afford, 
and  fucceeded  fo  well  in  his  endeavours,  that  many  of  thofe  his  pu- 
pils became  afterwards  eminent  profeffors  in  the  fciencc. 

The  above  memoir  of  Dr.  Pepufch  continues  the  hiflory  of  the 
Academy  down  to  about  the  year  1735,  when  the  managers  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  expedient  of  educating  boys  for  their  purpofc,  and  that 
of  admitting  auditor  members,  both  which  anfwered  their  ends'; 
and  upon  that  footing,  excepting  the  difference  of  an  encrealed  fub- 
lcription,  the  fociety  fubfifts  at  this  day. 

* Dr.  Greene,  upon  the  dlfputc  about  the  author  of  the  madrigal,  1 In  tins  fiepeom- 
• biufa,1  three  years  hefore,  had  retired,  and  taken  with  him  the  hoys  of  St.  Paul's  choir. 

f Among  the  children  who  wee  thus  taken  into  the  fervice  of  the  Academy,  was  one 
whofc  promifing  genius  and  eatly  attainments  in  mufic  render  him  wotthy  of  notice  iu 
this  place.  Misname  was  Ifaac  I’eirfor  ; his  father,  a poor  man,  and  aialler  of  the  cha- 
rity fchool  of  the  parilh  of  St.  Giles  without  Cripplegate,  dwelt  in  the  fchool-houfe  in 
livdcrofs-ftrcet,  and  being,  as  he  was  ul'ed  to  llyic  hiiuCelf,  a lover  of  divine  mufic,  ot. 
io  other  words,  a finger  of  pfalm-tuncs  after  the  lalhion  of  thofe  who  look  upon  Playford 
as  one  of  the  greateft  among  mufiedans,  he  gladly  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  which 
then  offered,  and  got  his  fon,  about  feten  years  old,  admitted  into  the  Academy.  A 
very  few  months  tuition  of  the  doflor  enabled  him  to  fing  his  part  j and  in  lefs  than  a 
twelvemonth  he  had  attained  to  great  proficiency  on  the  organ,  though  his  fingers  were 
fo  weak  that  he  was  incapable  of  making  a true  make,  and  inliead  thereof  was  necellitatcd 
to  make  ufc  of  a tremulous  motion  of  two  keys  at  once,  which  lie  did  fo  well,  that  the 
dil'cord  ariting  irom  it  palled  unnoticed.  In  the  inftruflion  of  this  child  the  doOor  took 
uncommon  pains,  and  (hewed  great  affeflion,  making  him  the  afli  date  of  his  own  fon  in 
his  (lud  es.  He  endeavoured  to  inculcate  in  him  the  true  organ-llylc,  and  fucceeded  fo 
well,  that  his  pupil,  before  he  was  full  nine  years  of  age,  rejecting  the  ufe  of  fet  volunta- 
ries, began  upon  his  own  flock,  and  played  the  full  organ  extempore,  with  the  learn- 
ing and  judgment  of  an  experienced  mailer.  The  circumfiances  of  his  jsaients  co-ope- 
rating with  his  irrcfillible  propenfity,  determined  him  to  mufic  as  a prolclfion  ; he  was 
therefore  taught  the  violin,  and  foon  became  able  to  execute  the  molt  difficult  of  Gemi- 
idani’s  concertos  w ith  great  facility.  With  thefe  attainments,  fingularly  great  for  one  of 
his  years,  and  a temper  of  n-.ind  in  every  refpeft  amiable,  he  gave  to  his  parents  ami 
friends  the  molt  promiling  affurances  of  his  becoming  a great  mufician  ; but  bis  death  de- 
feated ikeir  hopes  before  he  had  quite  attained  the  age  of  twelve  years. 
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The  Academy  made  it  their  conftant  care  to  keep  up  a correfpon- 
dence  with  the  moft  eminent  mailers  and  profefl'ors  of  mufic  in  fo- 
reign countries}  and  Steffani  having  defired  to  be  admitted  a mem- 
ber of  their  fociety,  and  haying  from  time  to  time  prefented  them 
with  compofitions  of  great  value,  bearing  the  name  of  Gregorio  Piua, 
his  fccretary  or  copyift,  but  which  were  in  truth  his  own,  they  una- 
nimoufly  chofc  him  their  prefident ; and,  upon  occaiion  of  the  dis- 
pute about  the  madrigal  * In  una  fiepe  ombrofa,’  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  memoir  of  Bononcini  j they  entered  into  a correfpondence 
with  Signor  Antonio  Lotti,  with  which  he  thought  himfelf  fo  ho- 
noured, that  he  prefented  them  with  a madrigal  and  a mafs  of  his 
compofition,  and  they  in  return  fent  him,  as  a fpecimcn  of  the  Eng- 
lilh  mufic,  two  motets,  the  one  * Domine  quis  habitabit,’  for  five 
voices,  by  Tallis,  the  other  * Tribulationes  Civitatum  alfo  for  five 
voices,  by  Bird,  both  which  were  thankfully  accepted. 

As  an  inftitution  defigned  for  the  improvement  of  mufic,  the  Aca- 
demy was  generally  vifited  by  foreigners  of  the  greateft  eminence  in 
the  faculty.  Many  of  the  opera  fingers  and  celebrated  mailers  on 
particular  inflruments,  by  the  performance  of  favourite  airs  in  the 
operas,  and  folos  calculated  to  difplay  their  various  excellencies,  con- 
tributed to  the  variety  of  the  evening’s  entertainment.  Tofi  fre- 
quently fung  here  } and  Bononcini,  who  was  a member,  played  folos 
on  the  violoncello,  on  which  he  ever  chofe  to  be  accompanied  by 
Waber  on  the  lute.  Geminiani  was  a frequent  vifitor  of  the  Aca- 
demy, and  would  often  honour  it  with  the  performance  of  his  own. 
compofitions  previous  to  their  publication. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  an  anecdote  in  mufi- 
cal  hiflory,  which  reflects  foroe  credit  on  this  infiitution.  In  the  in- 
terval between  the  fecedion  of  Dr.  Greene  and  Mr.  Gates,  viz.  in 
the  month  of  February,  1732,  when  the  conflitll  between  Mr.  Han- 
del and  the  nobility  had  rendered  the  fituation  of  the  former  almoil 
defperate,  the  Academy  being  in  pofieffion  of  a copy  of  the  oratorio 
of  Either,  originally  compofed  for  the  duke  of  Chandois  by  Mr. 
Handel,  performed  it  by  their  own  members  and  the  children  of  the 
chapel  royal  5 and  the  applaufc  with  which  it  was  there  received, 
fuggelted  to  the  author  the  thought  of  performing  it  himfilf,  and  of 
exhibiting  in  future  during  the  Lent  fcafon,  fhat  fpecies  of  mufical 

* The  firflof  thefe  is  rot  in  print  ; the  latter  is  the  twenty-fourth  motet  in  the  Sactjt 
Cantiones  of  Bird,  printed  by  I ho.  ltfle  in  1 589. 
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entertainment.  So  that  to  this  accident  it  may  be  faid  to  be  in  a 
great  meafure  owing,  that  the  public  for  a feries  of  years  part:  have 
not  only  been  delighted  with  hearing,  but  are  now  in  pofleflion  of, 
fome  of  the  moll  valuable  compofitions  of  that  great  mailer. 

The  advantages  that  refulted  to  mufic  from  the  exercifes  of  the 
Academy  were  evident,  in  that  they  tended  to  the  eilablifhment  of 
a true  and  juft  notion  of  the  fcicnce  j they  checked  the  wanderings  of 
fancy,  and  reftrained  the  love  of  novelty  within  due  bounds;  they  en- 
abled the  ftudents  and  performers  to  contemplate  and  compare  ftyles; 
to  form  an  idea  of  claflical  purity  and  elegance  ; and,  in  fhort,  to  fir 
the  ftandard  of  a judicious  and  rational  tafte.  One  of  the  principal 
ends  of  the  inftitution  was  a retrofpedl  to  thofe  excellent  compofitions 
of  former  ages,  which  its  very  name  implies ; and  in  the  profecution 
thereof  were  brought  forth  to  public  view,  the  works  of  very  many 
authors,  whofe  names,  though  celebrated  with  all  the  applaufes  of 
panegyric,  had  elfe  been  configned  to  oblivion  ; Nor  was  this  all ; 
the  fpirit  that  directed  the  purfuits  of  this  fociety  diffulcd  itfelf,  and 
gave  rife  to  another,  of  which  here  follows  an  account. 

Mr.  John  Immyns,  an  attorney  by  profeflion,  was  a member  of 
jhe  Academy,  but,  meeting  with  misfortunes,  he  was  occafionally  a, 
copyift  to  the  fociety,  and  amanuenlis  to  Dr.  Pepufch  ; he  had  a ftrong 
countertenor  voice,  which,  being  not  very  flexible,  ferved  well 
enough  for  the  performance  of  madrigals.  Of  this  fpecies  of  mufic 
he  in  a fhort  time  became  fo  fond,  that  in  the  year  1741  he  formed 
the  plan  of  a little  club,  called  the  Madrigal  Society;  and  got  together 
a few  perfons  who  had  fpent  their  lives  in  the  practice  of  pfalmody  ; . 
and  who,  with  a little  pains,  and  the  help  of  the  ordinary  folmifation, 
which  many  of  them  were  very  expert  in,  became  foon  able  to  fing, 
ajmoft  at  fight,  a part  in  an  Englifh,  or  even  an  Italian  madrigal. 
They  were  moftly  mechanics  ; fome,  weavers  from  Spitalfields,  others 
of  various  trades  and  occupations  ; they  met  at  firft  at  the  Twelve 
Bells,  an  alehoufe  in  Bride-lane,  Fleet-ftreet,  and  Immyns  was  both 
their  prefident  and  inftrinflor ; their  fubfeription  was  five  (hillings 
and  fix-pence  a quarter,  which  defrayed  their  expences  in  books  and 
mufic  paper,  and  afforded  them  the  refrefhments  of  porter  and  to- 
bacco. Alter  four  or  five  years  continuance  at  the  Twelve  Bells,  the  • 
fociety  removed  to  the  Founders’  Arms  in  Lothbury ; and  from  thence, , 
after  a fhort  ftay,  to  the  Twelve  Bells  again,  and  after  that  to  the 
Queen’s  Arms  in  Newgate-ftrcet,  a houfc  that  had  been  formerly  a 

tavern, . 
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tavern,  but  was  now’an  alehoufe.  In  it  was  a room  large  enough  for 
the  reception  of  the  fociety,  who  were  about  five  and  twenty  in  num- 
ber, with  a convenient  recefs  for  a large  prefs  that  contained  their  li- 
brary : The  meetings  of  the  l'ociety  were  on  Wedncfday  evening  in 
every  week  j their  performance  confided  of  Italian  and  Englilh  ma- 
drigals in  three,  four,  and  five  parts ; and,  being  affided  by  three  or  ' 
fourjboys  from  the  choir  of  St.  Paul’s,  they  fung  compofitions  of  this 
kind,  as  alfo  catches,  rounds,  and  canons,  though  not  elegantly,  with 
a degree  of  correftnefs  that  did  juftice  to  the  harmony  } and,  to  vary 
the  entertainment,  Immyns  would  fometimes  read,  by  way  of  ledure, 
a chapter  of  Zarlino  tranflated  by  himfelf. 

The  perfons  that  compofed  this  little  academy  were  men  not  lefs 
diftinguilhed  by  their  love  of  vocal  harmony,  than  the  harmlefs  fim- 
plicity  of  their  tempers,  and  their  friendly  difpofition  towards  each 
other.  Immyns  was  a man  of  a very  fingular  charafter  j and  as  he  was 
one  of  the  mod  pafiionate  admirers  of  mufic  of  his  time,  merits  to  be 
taken  particular  notice  of : He  had  a cracked  countertenor  voice,  and 
played  upon  the  flute,  the  viol  da  gamba,  the  violin,  and  the  harp- 
fichord,  but  on  none  of  them  well  : In  his  younger  djys  he  was  a 
great  beau,  and  had  been  guilty  of  fomc  indifcrctions,  which  proved 
on  effectual  bar  to  fuccefs  in  his  profeflion,  and  reduced  him  to  the 
neccfiity  of  becoming  a clerk  to  an  attorney  in  the  city.  The  change 
in  his  circumdanccs  had  not  the  lead  tendency  to  damp  his  fpirits  j 
he  wrote  all  day  at  the  defle,  and  frequently  fpent  mod  part  of  the 
night  in  copying  mufic,  which  he  did  with  amazing  expedition  and 
corrcdtncfs.  At  the  age  of  forty  he  would  needs  learn  the  lute,  and 
by  the  foie  help  of  Mace's  book,  acquired  a competent  knowledge 
of  the  indrument  j but,  beginning  fo  late,  was  never  able  to  attain  to 
any  great  degree  of  proficiency  on  it : Having  a family,  he  lived  for 
fome  years  in  extreme  poverty,  tbe  refleffien  on  which  did  not  trou- 
ble him  fo  much  as  it  did  his  friends ; Mr.  George  Shelvocke,  fe- 
crctary  to  the  general  pod-office,  was  one  of  the  number,  and,  upon 
the  deceafe  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Shore,  by  his  intcrcd  obtained  for  Im- 
myns the  place  of  lutenid:  of  the  royal  chapel,  the  falary  whereof  is 
about  forty  pounds  a year.  The  tade  of  Immyns  was  altogether  for 
old  mufic,  which  he  had  been  taught  to  admire  by  Dr.  Pepufch  ; and 
this  he  indulged  to  fetch  a degree,  that  he  looked  upon  Mr.  Handel 
aid  Bononcini  as  the  great  corrupters  of  the  fcicnce.  With  thefc 
prejudices,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  entertained  a reliffi  for  madrigals. 
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and  mafic  of  the  drieft  Ryle : Vincentio  Ruflb,  Orlando  de  LafTo, 
Luca  Marcnzio,  Horatio  Vecchi,  and,  above  all,  the  prince  of  Venofa, 
were  his  great  favourites  : He  was  very  diligent  in  collcding  their 
works,  and  ftudied  them  with  incredible  afliduity ; neverthelcfs  he 
was  but  meanly  {killed  in  the  theory  of  the  fcience,  confidering  the 
opportunities  which  his  intimacy  with  Dr.  Pepufch  afforded  him. 
He  was  the  founder,  and  chief  fupport  of  the  Madrigal  Socie- 
ty, and,  being  a man  of  great  good-humour  and  pleafantry,  was 
much  beloved  by  thofe  that  frequented  it.  In  the  latter  part  of  bis 
life  he  began  to  feel  himfelf  in  tolerable  circumftances,  but  the  in- 
firmities  of  old  age  coming  on  him  apace,  he  died  of  an  afthma  af 
his  houfe  in  Cold- Bath-fields  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  April,  1764. 

Mr.  Samuel  Jcacocke,  another  member  of  this  fraternity,  was  a 
man  notlcfs  remarkable  for  Angularities  of  another  kind  ; this  man 
was  a baker  by  trade,  and  the  brother  of  Mr.  Caleb  Jeacocke,  now 
living,  and  who  for  many  years  was  prefident  of  the  Robin  flood  dis- 
puting Society.  The  fhop  of  Samuel  was  at  the  South-weft  corner  of 
Berkeley  ftreet,  in  Red-lion  ftrect,  Clerkenwell.  He  played  on  Several 
inftruments,  but  moftly  the  tenor-violin;  and  at  the  Madrigal  Society 
uSually  Sung  the  baSs  part.  In  the  choice  of  his  inftruments  he  was 
very  nice,  and  when  a fiddle  or  a violoncello  did  not  pleafe  him,  would, 
to  mend  the  tone  of  it,  bake  it  for  a week  in  a bed  of  faw-duft.  He 
was  one  of  the  beft  ringers  and  the  beft  fwimmer  of  his  time ; and, 
even  when  advanced  in  years,  was  very  expert  in  other  manly  exer- 
cifes;  hewas  a plain,  honeft,  good-humoured  man,  and  an  inoffenfive 
and  chearful  companion,  and,  to  the  grief  of  many,  died  about  the 
year  1748. 

The  Madrigal  Society  ftill  fubfifts,  but  in  a manner  very  different 
from  its  original  inftitution ; they  meet  at  a tavern  in  the  city,  but 
under  fuch  circumftances,  as  render  its  permanency  very  precaridus. 

CHAP.  VI. 

THE  mafic  with  which  the  public  in  general  had  been  formerly 
entertained,  was  chiefly  that  of  the  theatre,  and  fuch  as  was  oc- 
cafionally  performed  at  concerts;  but,  in  proportion  to. the  increafe  of 
wealth  in  the  metropolis,  the  manners  of  the  people  began  to  relax  ; 
the  places  of  public  entertainment  increafed  in  number,  and  to  thefe 
mufic  feemed  to  be  efl'cntial.  It  is  cutious  to  relied  on  the  parfioaony 
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of  our  anceftors  in  all  their  recreations  and  amufements  j the  play- 
houi'es  afforded  them  entertainment  during  the  winter  fcafon,  and 
the  length  of  the  fummerdays  afforded  leifure  for  a walk  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  inns  of  court,  the  Park,  or  to  the  adjacent  villages.  Bc- 
fides  thefe  there  were  feveral  Mulberry-gardens  about  the  town  ; 
and  places  at  the  extremities  of  it  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Spriog 
Gardens  and  the  World's  End  : Some  of  thefe  were  frequented  by  the 
better  fort  of  perfons  of  both  fexes,  for  purpofes  that  may  be.guefTcdar. 

The  World's  End  is  mentioned  in  Congreve’s  comedy  of  Love  for 
Love,  in  a feene  where  Mrs.  Forefight  rallies  Mrs.  Frail  for  having 
been  feen  with  a man  in  a hackney-coach  : There  is  a place  fo  called 
between  Chelfea  and  Fulham*,  another  a little  beyond  Stepney,  and 
another  oppofite  St.  George’s  Fields,  in  the  road  to  Newington.  The 
reafon  of  this  appellation  is,  that  the  houfes  of  this  fort  were  generally 
the  laft  in  the  neighbourhood;  the  fign  was  ufually  a man  and  a wo- 
man walking  together,  with  the  following  diflich  underwrote : 

I’ll  go  with  my  friend 
To  the  World’s  End. 

A kind  of  intimation  what  fort  of  company  were  moil  welcome  there. 

Barn-Elms  and  Vauxhall  were  alfo  places  of  great  refort  for  water 
parties;  of  the  latter  of  thefe  the  hiftory  is  but  little  known;  all 
we  can  learn  of  it  is,  that  the  houfe  fo  called  was  formerly  the 
habitation  of  Sir  Samuel  Moreland.  Aubrey,  in  his  Antiquities  of 
Surrey,  gives  this  account  of  it:  ‘ At  Vauxhall  Sir  Samuel  Moreland 

• built  a fine  room,  anno  1667,  the  infide  alt  of  looking-glafs,  and 

• fountains  very  pleafant  to  behold,  which  is  much  vifited  by  ftr«n~ 

• gers  ; it  Hands  in  the  middle  of  the  garden, foot  fquare, 

• high,  covered  with  Cornilh  flat ; on  the  point  whereof  he 

• placed  a Punchanello,  very  well  carved,  which  held  a dial,  but  the 

• winds  have  demoliflitd  it.’  Vol.  I.  page  1 2. 

The  houfe  fceins  to  have  been  rebuilt  fince  the  time  that  Sir  Sa- 
muel Moreland  dwelt  in  it.  About  the  year  1730,  Mr.  Jonathan 
Tyers  became  the  occupier  of  it ; and,  there  being  a large  garden 
belonging  to  it,  planted  with  a great  number  of  ftately  trees,  and 
laid  out  in  ihady  walks,  it  obtained  the  name  of  Spring  Gardens ; and 
the  houfe  being  converted  into  a tavern,  or  place  of  entertainment, 

• The  fign  of  the  houfe  at  this  time  is  the  globe  of  the  world  in  that  ftate  of  conflagration 
which  is  to  put  an  end  to  its  exigence ; a pun  in  painting  at  Gngular  as  the  title  of  1 well- 
known  fong,  The  Coblet's  £nd. 

It 
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h was  much  frequented  by  the  votaries  of  pleafure.  Mr.  Tyers 
opened  it  with  an  advertifement  of  a Ridotto  al  Frefco,  a term  which 
the  people  of  this  country  had  till  that  time  been  Grangers  to.  Thefe 
entertainments  were  feveral  times  repeated  in  the  courfeof  the  fum- 
mer,  and  numbers  reforted  to  partake  of  them  •,  and  this  encouraged 
the  proprietor  to  make  his  garden  a place  of  mufical  entertainment 
for  every  evening  during  the  fummer  feafon  ; to  this  end  he  was  at 
great  expence  in  decorating  the  gardens  with  paintings  ; he  engaged 
a band  of  excellent  muficians  j he  iffued  filver  tickets  for  admiflion 
at  a guinea  each  j and,  receiving  great  encouragement,  he  fet  up  an 
organ  in  the  orchedra,  and  in  a confpicuous  part  of  the  garden  eredt- 
ed  a fine  fiatue  of  Mr.  Handel,  the  work  of  Mr.  Roubiliac. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  undertaking  was  an  encouragement  to  another 
of  a fimilar  kind  j a number  of  perfons  purchafed  the  houfc  and  gar- 
dens of  the  late  earl  of  Ranelagh  ; they  credted  a fpacious  building 
of  timber,  of  a circular  form,  and  within  it  an  organ,  and  an  orchef- 
Cra  capable  of  holding  a numerous  band  of  performers : The  enter- 
tainment of  the  auditors  during  the  performance  is  either  walking 
round  the  room,  or  refrelhing  themfclves  with  tea  and  coffee  in  the 
recedes  thereof,  which  are  conveniently  adapted  to  that  purpofe. 

Mr.  Fefting,  during  his  life-time,  led  the  band  } the  performance 
here,  as  at  Vauxhall,  is  infirumental,  intermixed  with  fongs  and  bal- 
lad airs,  calculated  rather  to  pleafe  the  vulgar,  than  gratify  thole  of 
a better  tafte. 

The  account  given  of  Mr.  Handel  in  the  preceding  pages,  has 
been  continued  down  to  the  year  1736,  at  which  time  the  redoratien 
of  his  health,  which  had  differed  greatly  in  the  contefl  with  the  no- 
bility, engroffed  his  whole  attention.  Having  happily  got  the  better 
of  that  diforder,  which  boded  little  lefs  than  a privation  of  his  mental 
faculties,  he  returned  to  England,  and  at  Covent-Garden  made  an 
effort  to  regain  the  public  favour  by  the  performance  of  the  operas  , 

of  Atalanta  *,  Judin,  Arminius,  and  Berenice;  thefe  fucceeded  but 
ill ; and  the  indifference  of  the  town  towards  him  may  be  judged  of 
by  the  fruitlcfs  endeavours  of  his  friends  to  render  the  publication  of 
the  above  compofitions  beneficial  to  him,  evidenced  by  a fubfeription 
to  them  feverally,  that  hardly  defrayed  the  cxpence  of  printing. 

• Originally  performed  on  occaGon  of  the  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Orange  with  our 
jniucefa  royal.  . 

Vot.  V.  U u u In 
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In  the  compofition  of  the  two  fubfequent  operas  of  Faramond  and 
Alexander  Severus,  performed  in  1737,  he  was  indemniBed  againft 
all  rifque  of  lofs  by  an  engagement  with  the  late  duke  of  Dorfet,  then 
earl  of  Middlefex,  in  virtue  whereof  he  compofed  them  both,  and 
was  paid  by  his  lordfhip  the  fum  of  one  thoufand  pounds.  Three 
other  operas,  namely  Xerxes,  Hymen,  and  Deidamia,  of  his  compo- 
fition, were  reprefented  between  the  years  1737  and  1740,  afte." 
which  Handel  gave  another  direction  to  his  dudies,  better  fuited,  as 
he  himfelf  ufed  to  declare,  to  the  circumftanccs  of  a man  advancing 
in  years,  than  that  of  adapting  mulic  to  fuch  vain  and  trivial  poetry 
as  the  mufical  drama  is  generally  made  to  confid  of.  This  refolu- 
tion  led  him  to  refleft  on  that  kind  of  reprefcntation,  the  Concerto 
Spirituale,  fo  frequent  in  the  Romifh  countries,  and  which,  by  the 
name  of  the  Oratorio  is  nearly  of  as  great  antiquity  as  the  opera  itfelf, 
and  determined  him  to  the  choice  of  facrcd  fubjedh  for  the  exercife 
of  his  genius.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  was  fenfiblc  that  the  fublime  fentimcnts  with  which  they  abound 
would  give  opportunities  of  difplaying  his  greateft  talents : He  had 
made  the  experiment  in  the  anthems  which  he  had  compofed  for  the 
duke  of  Chandois,  and  in  four  others  performed  at  the  coronation  of 
the  late  king j and  as  to  the  rifque  that  an  entertainment  fo  little 
known  in  this  country  as  the  oratorio  would  be  difrelilhed,  of  that 
too  he  was  able  to  form  fome  judgment,  for  in  the  year  1733,  upon 
occafion  of  the  folemnization  of  a public  aftin  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
he  performed  the  oratorio  of  Athaliah,  and  the  profits  thereof  were  fo 
confiderable  as  in  fome  degree  to  repair  the  damage  his  fortunes  had 
rudained  in  that  dreadful  confii&  in  which  he  was  then  engaged. 

Other  confiderations  fuggeded  to  him  the  almod  certain  benefit  of 
fuch  an  undertaking  : The  performance  of  a facrcd  drama  would 
conlift  with  the  lolemnity  of  the  Lent  feafon,  during  which  dage  re- 
prefentations  in  this  as  in  other  Chridian  countries  arc  in  general 
forbidden  ; but,  above  all,  this  ferved  to  recommend  it,  that  it  could 
be  conduced  at  a fmall  expence  : No  codly  feenery  was  requir- 
ed, nor  d redes  for  the  performers,  other  than  a fuit  of  black,  with 
which  all  perfons  that  appeared  in  public  were  fuppofed  to  be  pro- 
vided *.  Indead  of  airs  that  required  the  delicacy  of  Cuzzoni,  or  the 

* It  is  a trivial  circumftancc  to  remark  upon,  but  it  ferres  to  fhew  a great  change  of 
manners,  and  the  little  regard  to  the  decencies  of  religion  in  this  country  of  liberty : Nei- 
ther 
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volubility  of  Fauftina  to  execute,  he  hoped  to  pleafe  by  fongs,  the 
beauties  whereof  were  within  the  comprehenfion  of  lefs  faftidious 
hearers  than  in  general  frequent  the  opera,  namely,  fuch  as  were 
adapted  to  a tenor  voice,  from  the  natural  firmnefs  and  inflexibility 
whereof  little  more  is  ever  expeded  than  an  articulate  utterance  of 
the  words,  and  a juft  expreffion  of  the  melody;  and  he  was  happy 
in  the  affiftance  of  a finger  * pofiefied  of  thefc  and  many  other  valu- 
able qualities.  He  knew  alfo  that  he  could  attach  to  him  the  real 
lovers  and  judges  of  mufic  by  thofe  original  beauties,  which  he  was 
able  to  difplay  in  the  coropofition  of  fugue  and  chorus  -f- ; and  thefe 
being  once  gained,  the  tafte  of  the  town  was  likely  to  fall  in,  as  it 
frequently  does,  with  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  are  beft  qualified  to 
give  a direftion  to  it.  To  fuch  a performance  the  talents  of  a fe- 
cond-rate  finger,  and  perfons  ufed  to  choir  fervice  were  adequate. 
Signora  Francefina,  and  afterwards  Signora  Frafi,  and  fome  others  in 
fucceffion,  were  engaged  on  terms  comparatively  eafy ; and  the  chapel 
royal  and  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  furnifhed  boys  and  chorus  fingers  fuf- 
ficient  in  abilities  and  number  to  anfwer  his  purpofe. 

The  former  performances  of  the  oratorios  of  Athaliah,  Deborah, 
and  Efther,  were  but  efl’ays  towards  the  introdudlion  of  this  kind  of 
entertainment ; and  it  is  upon  very  good  authority  afierted,  that  Mr. 
Handel  was  induced  to  this  attempt  by  the  performance  of  Efther  at 
the  Academy  of  ancient  Mufic  in  the  month  of  February,  1731, 
which  was  fo  greatly  applauded,  that  in  the  following  year,  in  the 
Lent  feafon,  he  performed  it,  as  alfo  Deborah,  at  Covent  Garden 
theatre.  Upon  this  occafion  he  alfo  gratified  the  public  with  a fpe- 
cies  of  mufic  of  which  he  may  be  (aid  to  be  the  inventor,  namely, 
the  organ-concerto.  Few  but  his  intimate  friends  were  fenfible  that 
on  this  inftrument  he  had  fcarce  his  equal  in  the  world  ; and  he 
could  not  but  be  confcious  that  ho  pofiefied  a ftyle  of  performing  on 
it  that  at  lcaft  had  the  charm  of  novelty  to  recommend  it.  From  the 
third  of  his  Sonatas  for  two  violins  or  hautboys,  which  he  had  com- 
pofed  fome  years  before,  he  had  made  an  overture  to  Efther ; and  of 

ther  the  fingers  in  the  oratorio,  nor  their  hearers,  make  any  diflinftion  in  their  drefs  be- 
tween Lent  and  a feafon  of  feflivity. 

* Mr.  Beard. 

+ The  chornfles  of  Mr.  Handel’s  oratorios  are  of  a cad  very  different  from  thofe  in  his 
operas ; the  latter  are  limply  counterpoint,  and  are  deflitute  of  all  art  and  contrivance  ; 
the  former  anfwer  to  the  fublime  in  poetry ; they  arc  of  his  own  invention,  and  are  the 
very  bads  of  bis  reputation. 
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the  lad  movement  in  the  fame  compofition  inferting  in  it  fundry  folo 
pafifiges  adapted  to  the  inftrument,  and  adding  to  it  a prelude  and  an 
air  Angularly  elegant  j he  now  formed  a concerto,  the  beauties  where- 
of he  difplayed  by  his  own  maderly  performance.  It  mud  be  confel- 
fed  that  this  was  not  that  true  organ-dyle  which  a profound  judge 
of  mufic  would  admire,  and  of  which  Handel  had  fhewn  himfelf  a 
complete  mailer  in  the  voluntaries  and  fugues  for  the  organ  publidied 
by  him  ; but  the  full  harmony  of  the  inllrumental  parts  in  this  com- 
pofition, contrafted  with  thofe  eloquent  folo  paflages  interfperfed  in 
it,  protra&ing  the  cadences,  and  detaining  the  ear  in  a delightful 
fufpence,  had  a wonderful  effedt. 

Having  thus  made  an  experiment  of  the  difpolition  of  the  town 
towards  thefe  entertainments,  Handel  determined  to  red  his  future 
fortunes  on  the  fuccefs  of  them ; accordingly,  on  his  return  to  Lon- 
don from  Aix  la  Chapellc,  he  fet  to  mulic  Mr.  Dryden’s  ode  for  St.. 
Cecilia’s  Day,  entitled  Alexander’s  Fead,  and  therein  introduced  a 
trio,  which  he  had  formerly  fet  to  the  words  * Quel  fior  che  al  alba 
* ride,’  which,  with  the  addition  of  another  part,  he  adapted  fo  well 
to  the  chorus  * Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize,’  that  mod  men 
took  it  for  an  original  compofition.  The  fuccefs  of  this  performance 
determined  him  in  his  refolution  to  additd  himfelf  for  the  future  to 
this  ipecies  of  compofition,  and  accordingly  he  perfided  in  it  with 
a few  occafional  deviations  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  And  find- 
ing that  his  own  performance  on  the  organ  never  failed  to  command 
the  attention  of  his  hearers,  he  fet  himfelf  to  compofe,  or  rather 
make  up,  concertos  for  that  indrument  *,  and  uniformly  interpofed 
one  in  the  courfe  of  the  evening’s  performance. 

The  applaufe  befiowed  on  the  oratorios  of  Handel,  was  at  lead 
equal  to  that  of  the  bed  ofhis  operas ; but,  fuch  wa9  the  tade  of  the 
town,  that  he  was  condrained  to  give  thefe  entertainments  a drama- 
tic form  ; for  he  was  ufed  to  fay,  that,  to  an  Englifii  audience,  mu- 
fic joined  to  poetry  was  not  an  entertainment  for  an  evening,  and  that 
fomething  that  had  the  appearance  of  a plot  or  fable  was  neccfiary  to 
keep  their  attention  awake.  Perhaps  he  might  be  mifiaken  in  this 
opinion ; and  the  fuccefs  of  Ifrael  in  Egypt,  L'Allcgro  ed  II  Pcnferofo, 

* Ofhis  fiift  fix  organ  concertor,  only  the  lifft  and  fourth  are  original  compofition! ; 
both  the  fcccnd  and  thud  ate  taken  trum  bis  Sonatas  ; the  fifth  was  a kfibn  for  the  harp, 
eoinjofcd  lor  the  younger  Powd,  a fine  performer  cu  that  inlliiuueiit ; and  the  fixth  is  a 
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and  Mefliah,  fecm  to  indicate  the  contrary;  neverthelefs  it  deter- 
mined his  condudt  with  refpedt  to  thefe  entertainments,  and  fre- 
quently induced  him  to  have  recourfe  to  fome  fmall  poet  for  his  af- 
fiflancc  in  forming  a drama,  which,  without  regard  to  fentiment  or 
language,  or  indeed  any  thing  but  the  condudt  of  the  drama,  was  to 
be  the  mere  vehicle  of  his  mufic ; and  fuch,  for  indance,  are  the 
oratorios  of  Edher,  Saul,  Sufanna,  and  many  others.  Some  of  the 
pretended  admirers  of  mufic  were  for  carrying  the  illufion  dill  far- 
ther, and  offered  many  reafons,  fuch  as  they  were,  in  favour  of  a 
real  reprefentation  of  the  hidory  which  was  the  fubjedt  of  the  enter- 
tainment; and  would  have  had,  to  give  one  indance  as  an  example 
of  the  red,  Jacob  and  Jofeph  and  his  brethren  perfonated  on  the 
dage,  with  all  the  aids  of  adlion  and  fcenic  decoration.  In  fome  of 
his  performances,  included  under  the  general  denomination  of  ora- 
torios, fuch  as  Alexander’s  Fead,  Ifrael  in  Egypt,  and  L’Allegro  ed 
II  Penferofo,  and  others  equally  unfufceptible  of  a dramatic  form, 
the  idea  of  perfonal  reprefentation  would  have  been  abfurd,  and 
therefore  the  audience  acquiefced  in  that  difpofition  of  words  and 
fentiments,  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  mufical  compofcr  was  bed 


folo  for  the  flute,  as  is  apparent  from  the  compafs  of  it,  am!  was  made  for  the  praftice  of  a 
gentleman,  one  of  Handel’s  friends.  The  fccond  fet  of  organ  concertos  is  evidently 
made  out  of  his  grand  concertos. 

There  were  two  perfons  of  the  name  of  Panel,  faiher  and  fon,  who  played  finely  on 
the  harp;  the  elder  was  patronized  by  the  duke  of  PorrI.iml,  and  when  that  nobleman  was 
appointed  governor  of  Jamaica,  went  with  him  thither,  'the  younger  (fayed  in  Eng. 
land,  and  Mr.  Handel  being  defirous  to  make  him  known,  compofcd  for  him  the  IcITon 
iibovementionerl,  and  introduced  it  in  one  or  two  of  his  oratorios;  as  alfo  the  long  in 
Either,  ‘ Tune  your  harps  to  chearful  (trains, 'which  has  an  accompanyment  for  the  harp. 

Bcfidcs  the  Powels  there  was  at  the  fame  time  in  London  a performer  on  the  harp, 
who  merits  to  be  had  in  remembrance:  His  name  was  Jones,  a Welchman,  and  blind: 
she  old  duchcfs  of  Marlborough  would  have  retained  him  with  a penfion,  but  he  would 
not  endure  confinement,  and  was  engaged  by  one  Evans,  who  kept  a home-brewed  ale- 
boufc  of  great  tefort,  the  fign  of  the  Hercules  Pillars,  oppofite  Clifford’s-Inn  patfage  in 
Flcct-ftrcet,  and  performed  in  a great  room  up-  (lairs  duiing  the  winter  fcafon.  He  played 
extempore  voluntaries,  ihe  fugues  in  the  Sonatas  and  Ccncettos  of  Corelli,  as  alfo  molt 
of  his  Solos,  and  many  of  Mr.  Handel’s  opera  fongs  with  exquifite  neatnefs  and  elegance. 
He  alfo  played  on  the  violin,  and  on  that  ii.ftiuim.nt  imitated  fo  exactly  the  irregular  in- 
tonalion,  mixed  with  fobs  and  panics,  of  a qtiakcr’s  fermoii,  that  none  could  hear  him 
and  rcfiain  from  immoderate  laughter.  I he  man  of  the  houfe  dying,  his  widow  took 
Cupel’s  Garden,  in  Surrey,  oppofite  Somerfet-houfe,  and  erected  therein  an  crchdtra  and 
an  organ,  intending  it  as  a place  of  entertainment  lor  the  fummer  evenings,  like  Vauxhall, 
with  ihe  addition  ol  fireworks.  It  fubliltcd  (or  four  or  five  fu miners,  but,  failing  at  length, 
Jones,  who  was  fupporiedby  her  ah  the  time,  was  turned  adiift,  and,  about  the  year  1738, 
died.  He  was  butied  in  Lambeth  church. yard,  and  his  funeral,  which  was  celebrated 
with  a dead  march,  was  attended  by  a great  number  of  the  mufical  people, 
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calculated  to  difplay  the  powers  of  his  artj  and  thefe  never  appeared 
to  fo  great  advantage  as  when  he  made  life  of  paflages  felcdted  from 
Holy  Writ  for  the  fubjedls  of  his  compofitions  j of  this  there  needs 
no  other  evidence  than  his  Ifrael  in  Egypt  and  the  Mefliah,  concern- 
ing which  latter  work  there  arc  fome  particulars,  which  for  his  ho- 
nour defervc  to  be  remembered.  It  was  performed  for  the  firft  time 
at  Covent  Garden  in  the  year  1741,  by  the  name  of  a Sacred  Orato- 
rio. As  it  confifled  chiefly  of  chorus,  and  the  airs  contained  in  it 
were  greatly  inferior  to  moll  in  his  operas  and  former  oratorios,  it 
was  but  coldly  received  by  the  audience  j the  confcioufnefs  where- 
of, and  a fufpicion  that  the  public  were  growing  indifferent  towards 
thefe  entertainments,  determined  him  to  try  the  temper  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  j accordingly  he  went  to  Dublin  in  the  year  1741,  and 
gave  a performance  of  the  Mefliah  for  the  benefit  of  the  prifoners  in 
that  city.  He  returned  to  London  in  the  year  1741-2,  and  perform- 
ed an  oratorio,  confiding  of  paflages  feledlcd  from  the  Samfon  Ago- 
niftes  of  Milton,  which  was  received  with  fuch  applaufe,  as  feemed 
to  infure  him  fuccefs  in  his  future  attempts  of  that  kind. 

About  this  time  he  publifhed  by  fubfeription  twelve  grand  Con- 
certos. To  this  undertaking  Handel  was  probably  encouraged  by  the 
good  fuccefs  of  a former  publication  of  the  like  kind,  namely.  Six 
Concertos  compofcd  on  occafion  of  the  marriage  of  the  prince  of 
Orange  with  the  princefs  royal,  and  diflinguifhed  by  the  name  of  his 
Hautboy  Concertos,  which  being  made  up  of  fugues  taken  from  his 
leffons,  and  from  fix  fugues  for  theorgah,  compofed  by  him  as  Au- 
dies,  had  great  merit.  But  as  to  thefe  twelve  Concertos,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  made  in  a hurry,  and  in  the  iffue  fell  very  fhort  of 
anfwering  the  expeditions  that  were  formed  of  them,  and  inclined 
men  to  think  that  the  compofition  of  mufic  merely  indrumental,  and 
of  many  parts,  was  not  Handel's  greated  excellence. 

In  the  fucceeding  year  he  had  a flight  return  of  that  diforder 
which  had  driven  him  to  feek  relief  from  the  baths  of  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle ; and,  to  add  to  this  misfortune,  an  oppofition  to  him  and  his 
entertainment  was  fet  on  foot  by  fome  perlons  of  diflindtion,  who 
by  card  affemblies,  and  other  amufements,  at  that  time  not  ufual  in 
the  Lent  feafon,  endeavoured  to  make  his  audiences  as  thin  as  pof- 
fible.  The  cffedls  of  this  affociation  he  felt  for  a feafon  or  two,  in 
the  courfe  whereof  he  frequently  performed  to  houfes  that  would  not 
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pay  his  expences;  but  at  length  a change  of  fentiment  in  the  public 
began  to  manifed  itfelf  j the  Mefliah  was  received  with  universal  ap- 
plaufe,  and  has  ever  fince  been  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  fublime 
of  his  compofitions.  In  gratitude  for  the  favour  fhewn  him  by  the 
public,  and  actuated  by  motives  of  benevolence,  he  performed  the 
Mefliah  fo*  the  benefit  of  an  inditution,  which  then  flood  in  need  of 
every  affiftance,  the  Foundling-hofpital  j and  this  he  not  only  conti- 
nued to  do  for  feveral  years,  but,  by  prefenting  the  charity  with  a 
copy  of  the  fcore  and  parts  of  this  compofition,  gave  them  fuch  a 
title  to  it  as  feemed  to  import  an  cxclufive  right  to  the  performance 
of  it.  This  aCt  of  bounty  was  fo  ill  underflood  by  fome  of  the  go- 
vernors of  that  foundation,  that  they  formed  a refolution  for  an  ap- 
plication to  parliament  to  eflablifh  their  fuppofed  right ; in  fhort,  to 
prohibit,  under  penalties,  the  performance  of  the  Mefliah  by  any 
others  than  Mr.  Handel  and  themfelves.  To  facilitate  the  paffing  of 
a law  for  the  purpofe,  Mr.  Handel’s  concurrence  was  afked,  but  he 
was  fo  little  fenfible  of  the  propriety  of  it,  that  upon  the  bare  mention 
of  it  he  broke  out  into  a furious  pafiion,  which  he  vented  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : * For  vat  fal  de  Fondlings  put  mein  oratorio  in  de  Par- 
‘ lement?  Te  Tcuffel  ! mein  mufik  fal  nat  go  to  de  Parlemcnt.’ 

The  retreat  of  Handel  to  Ireland,  and  the  favourable  reception  he 
met  with  at  Dublin,  awakened  the  people  of  this  country  to  a fenfe 
of  his  merit,  and  was  a kind  of  reproach  on  thofe  who  had  necefli- 
tated  him  to  feck  protection  in  that  kingdom;  fo  that  his  return  hi- 
ther was  facilitated  with  every  teflimony  of  eflecm  and  refpeCt,  and 
the  flrongeft  aifurances  of  future  encouragement.  His  Mefliah 
was  frequently  performed  to  fuch  audiences,  as  he  could  no  otherwifc 
accommodate  than  by  erecting  feats  on  the  flage,  to  fuch  a number  as 
fcarcely  left  room  for  the  performers.  In  this  profperous  date  did 
his  affairs  go  on,  till  he  was  afflicted  with  the  misfortune  of  blind- 
nefs,  which,  great  as  it  was,  did  not  totally  incapacitate  him  from 
dudy,  or  the  power  of  entertaining  the  public.  The  circutndanccs 
of  this  misfortune,  as  alfo  of  his  death,  are  referved  for  that  which. 
if  meant  to  be  the  lad  period  of  the  memoir  here  given  of  him. 
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Stefano  Carbonelli  had  ft udied  the  practice  of  the  violin  un- 
der Corelli  j and  coining  hither  from  Rome,  was  received  into 
the  family  of  the  duke  of  Rutland,  a great  patron  of  mufic,  During 
his  refidcnce  with  this  nobleman,  he  published  and  dedicated  to  him 
twelve  Solos  for  a violin  and  a bafs  of  his  compofition,  which  he 
frequently  played  in  public  with  great  applaufe.  Upon  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Carbonelli  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  opera  band,  and  foon  became  fo  celebrated  for  his  excellent 
hand,  as  to  give  Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  his  comedy  of  the  Confcious 
Lovers,  occafion  of  making  him  a very  handfome  compliment : The 
manner  of  it  was  this ; Carbonelli  led  the  orcheftra  at  the  Haymar- 
ket  in  the  year  1721,  when  Bononcini’s  opera  of  Grifelda  was  per- 
formed there;  and  in  a difeourfe  between  Young  Bevil  and  Indiana,  the 
lady  is  made  to  commend  that  opera,  particularly  the  air  in  it,  ‘ Dolce 
* Sogno upon  which  a coverfation  enfues  on  the  fubjedt  of  the 
opera  in  general,  which  is  interrupted  by  a fervant,  who  enters  and 
informs  his  maftcr  that  Signor  Carbonelli  waits  his  commands  in  the 
next  room  j upon  this  Bevil  tells  the  lady  that  fhe  had  mentioned 
the  day  before,  her  defire  to  hear  him  ; accordingly  he  is  introduced, 
and  plays  a folo  *.  About  the  year  1725  Carbonelli  quitted  the 
opera-houle,  and  went  to  Drury-lane  theatre,  where  he  led,  and 
frequently  played  feledt  pieces  between  the  adls.  His  fucceflor  at 
the  opera-houfe  was  Pietro  Caftrucci.  After  continuing  a few  years 
at  Drury-lane,  Carbonelli  quitted  his  ftation  there  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Richard  Jones,  and  attached  himfelf  to  Mr.  Handel  at  the  time  when 
he  began  to  perform  oratorios.  For  a feries  of  years  he  played  at  the 
rehearfal  and  performance  at  St.  Paul’s  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cons  of 
the  clergy. 

At  his  firft  coming  into  England,  Carbonelli  profeffed  himfelf  to 
be  of  the  Romifh  prrfuafion,  but  after  his  arrival  he  became  a pro- 
teftant,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Warren,  parifti-cleik 
of  St.  James’s,  Weftminfier.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  ia 

• Rolli,  who  tran !htcd  the  Confcious  Lovers  into  Italian  in  the  year  1774,  has  a note 
on  ibis  paJTage,  indicating  that  Carbooclli  was  then  iu  the  fervice  of  the  duke  of  Rutland. 
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fome  meafure  declined  the  profeflion  of  mufic,  and  betook  him- 
fclf  to  that  of  a merchant,  and  an  importer  of  wines  from  France  and 
Germany.  By  the  intereft  of  a powerful  friend  he  obtained  the  place 
of  one  of  the  purveyors  of  wine  to  the  king  ; and  died  in  that  em- 
ployment in  the  year  1772. 

Among  the  performers  on  the  violin  at  the  time  when  the  Italian 
opera  was  firft  introduced  in  to  Engl  and,  were  fome  whofc  names  are  now 
fcarcely  remembered ; of  thefe  Signor  Claudio,  a native  of  Lucca,  was 
the  chief:  He  played  the  fccond  violin  at  the  Haymarket  many  years ; 
and  was  the  author  of  fix  Solos  for  that  inftrument,  publifhed  a few 
years  before  his  death,  that  is  to  fay,  in  or  about  1740.  Others 
there  were  of  greater  eminence,  of  whom  here  follows  an  account. 

PietroCastrucci,  by  birth  a Roman,  was  an  excellent  performer 
on  the  violin.  He  fuccecded  Corbett  as  firft  violin  at  the  opera-houfe, 
and  led  the  opera  for  many  years  j but  growing  old,  Handel  had  a 
mind  to  place  a young  man,  named  John  Clegg,  a fcholar  of  Du- 
bourg,  at  the  head  of  his  orchcfira  : Caftrucci  being  in  very  neceffi- 
tous  circumftances,  and  not  in  the  leaf!  confcious  of  any  failure  in 
his  hand,  was  unwilling  to  quit  his  poft  ; upon  which  Handel,  in 
order  to  convince  him  of  his  inability  to  fill  it,  compofed  a concerto, 
in  which  the  fecond  concertino  was  fo  contrived,  as  to  require  an 
equal  degree  of  execution  with  the  firft*  ; this  he  gave  to  Clegg,  who 
in  the  performance  of  it  gave  fuch  proofs  of  his  fuperiority,  as  re- 
duced Caftrucci  to  the  neccfiity  of  yielding  the  palm  to  his  rival. 
Opprefled  with  years,  he  immediately  funk  into  oblivion,  and  at  the 
3ge  of  eighty,  upon  the  merit  of  his  paft  fervices,  became  a fup- 
plicant  to  the  public  for  a benefit,  at  which  he  performed  a folo, 
and  foon  after  died.  He  publifhed  two  fets  of  Solos  for  a violin, 
with  a thorough- bafs,  and  twelve  Concertos  for  violins,  which, 
though  hardly  known,  have  great  merit.  He  had  a brother,  younger 
than  himfelf,  named  Profpcro,  who  for  fome  years  led  the  concert 
at  the  Caftle  tavern  in  Patcrnoftcr-row,  and  was  author  of  fix  Solos 
for  a violin  and  a bafs ; but  as  a mufician  he  was  in  no  refpedt  equal 
to  Pietro. 

Clegg  fucceeded  to  the  favour  of  Handel,  and  under  his  patronage 
enjoyed  the  applaufc  of  the  town.  This  perfon  had  been  a pupil  of 
Dubourg  in  Ireland,  and  travelling  with  lord  Ferrers  to  Italy,  fo 

* It  is  printed  in  the  fourth  collection  of  Concertos,  entitled  SclcCt  Harmony,  pnblifli- 
ed  by  Walth. 
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greatly  improved  himfelf,  that  at  his  return  he  excelled  in  the  leading 
of  a concert,  all  in  England  : The  ftrength  of  his  tone,  and  the  moft 
rapid  and  diftind  execution  that  had  ever  been  heard  in  this  country, 
were  the  qualities  that  recommended  him.  His  intenfe  application 
and  inceffant  praftice  had  luch  an  effedl  on  his  mind,  that  he  became 
a lunatic,  and  was  confined  in  the  hofpital  of  Bedlam.  During  his 
continuance  there,  he  was  at  times  permitted  the  ufc  of  his  inftru- 
ment,  and  drew  crouds  to  hear  him. 

Richard  Charke  was  a performer  cn  the  violin,  and,  fuc- 
ceeding  as  firft  violin  in  the  band  at  Drury-lane  one  who  was  called 
Dicky  Jones,  attained  to  fome  degree  of  eminence.  He  married 
Charlotte,  the  youngeft  daughter  of  Colley  Cibber,  and  by  his  ill 
ufageof  her  gave  occaficn  to  thofe  reflexions  on  him  contained  in  a 
narrative  of  her  moft  extraordinary  life,  written  by  herfelf,  and  pub- 
lillied  in  1755.  Charke  was  famous  fur  playing  the  eleventh  of 
Carbonelli’s  bolos  in  A#.  Being  a loofe  extravagant  fellow,  and 
deeply  involved  in  debt,  lie  was  nccellitated  to  quit  this  country  : 
Jamaica  was  his  afylum,  and  he  died  there  in  the  prime  of  his  age. 
He  was  the  firft  that  compofed  medley-overtures,  which  are  over- 
tures made  up  of  paflages  taken  from  well-known  airs  and  common 
popular  tunes  5 and  among  three  or  four  that  arc  extant,  his  is  reck- 
oned the  beft : This,  and  a hornpipe  that  bears  his  name,  are  the 
only  compofitions  of  Charke  extant. 

Matthew  Dubourg  was  a fcholar  of  Geminiani,  and  by  him 
was  taught  the  pradlice  of  the  violin.  Upon  the  death  of  Couffer,  in 
the  year  1728,  Geminiani  having  declined  the  offer  of  his  place  of 
mailer  and  compofer  of  the  ftate  mufic  in  Ireland,  it  was  conferred 
on  Dubourg.  As  the  duties  of  this  employment  did  not  require  his 
conftant  relidencc  in  that  kingdom,  he  paffed  much  of  his  time  in 
England,  and  had  the  honour  to  be  the  inftruXor  in  mufic  of  the 
late  prince  of  Wales  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  There  is  nothing 
of  his  compofition  extant  that  we  know  of,  excepting  a fet  of  varia- 
tions on  a minuet  of  Geminiani,  to  which  the  fong,  ‘ Gently  touch 
* the  warbling  lyre,’  is  adapted,  and  thefc  have  never  yet  been  print- 
ed j nay  it  docs  not  appear  that  he  ever  compofed  folos  for  his  own 
practice,  contenting  himfelf  with  performing  thofe  of  Corelli  and  his 
mailer  Geminiani*. 

• Dubourg  muft  bare  had  fome  inflruilor  before  he  became  a pupil  of  Geminiani  j he 
played  a fo'o,  (landing  upon  a joint  ftx.l  at  liritton’a  concert : Britton  died  in  1714, 
andUerniniani  arrived  in  England  in  the  Urfie  year. 
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Dubourg’s  performance  on  the  violin  wat  very  bold  and  rapid ; 
greatly  different  from  that  of  Geminiani,  which  was  tender  and 
pathetic  ; and  thefc  qualities  it  feems  he  was  able  to  communicate, 
for  Clegg  his  difciple  poffcffed  them  in  as  great  per  fed  ion  as  him- 
felf.  He  had  many  admirers,  and  among  them  Mrs.  Martin : 
this  woman  was  a native  of  Holland,  and  the  widow  of  a Dutch 
burgo-mafter,  but  having  married  an  Englishman,  and  being  poffeffed 
of  a large  fortune,  She  came  to  reiide  in  London,  and  dwelt  in  the  houfe 
in  Sherborn-lane,  formerly  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote’s,  where  during 
the  winter  feafon  (he  had  frequent  concerts,  which  were  reforted  to 
by  citizens  of  the  firft  rank,  and  at  times  by  fundry  of  the  nobility. 
A pidure  of  Dubourg,  painted  when  he  was  a boy,  was  a con- 
fpicuous  objed  in  Mrs.  Martin's  concert-room,  which  was  very  large 
and  fplendid,  two  ftdes  of  it  being  lined  with  looking-glafs.  He  died 
on  the  third  day  of  July,  1767;  aged  fixty-four,  and  lies  buried  in  the 
church-yard  of  Paddington,  under  a monumental  done,  whereon  is 
the  following  infeription : 

Tho’  fweet  as  Orpheus  thou  could’ft  bring 

, Soft  pleadings  from  the  trembling  firing, 

Uncharm’d  the  king  of  terror  Hands, 

Nor  owns  the  magic  of  thy  hands. 

Michael  Christian  Festing,  a mafter  of  the  violin,  and  a 
very  elegant  compofer  for  that  inftrument,  was  at  firft  a fcholar  of 
Dicky  Jones,  abovementioned,  the  fucccffor  of  Carbonelli  at  Drury- 
lane  theatre  j but  was  perfeded  in  his  mufical  ftudies  by  Gemi- 
niani, under  whom  he  acquired  fucii  a degree  of  (kill,  as,  cultivated  by 
his  own  natural  genius,  enabled  him,  at  lead  fo  far  as  regards  compo- 
fition  for  the  violin,  to  form  a ftyle  original  as  it  was  elegant.  Being 
a man  of  underftanding  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  he  found  means 
throughout  his  life  to  form  fuch  connexions,  and  attach  to  him  fuch 
patrons  of  mufic  among  the  nobility,  as  were  his  conftant  fupport.  He 
aifo  derived  confiderable  advantage  from  the  friendfhip  of  Dr.  Greene; 
and,  being  of  the  royal  band,  led  the  performance  in  the  odes  of  his 
compofing  performed  at  court.  He  played  the  firft  violin  in  what  was 
called  the  Philarmonic  Society,  confiding  of  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men performers,  who  met  on  Wednefday  nights  during  the  winter 
feafon,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern  in  the  Strand  ; and  upon 
the  building  of  the  rotunda  in  the  garden  of  Ranelagh  houfe  at  Chel- 
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lea,  befidcs  that  he  led  the  band,  he  had  the  foie  conduct  of  the  mufical 
performances  there.  By  his  intercft  and  indefatigable  induftry  he 
contributed  greatly  to  the  dlabli&ment  and  increafe  of  the  fund  for 
the  fupport  of  decayed  muficians  and  their  families,  and  for  fome 
years  difcharged  gratis  the  duty  of  fecretary  to  that  inftitution.  He 
had  a brother  named  John,  who  played  on  the  hautboy,  and  was  a 
teacher  of  the  German  flute,  for  which  latter  inftrument  he  had 
more  fcholars  than  any  mailer  in  London  : This  brother  died  about 
forty  years  ago. 

The  works  of  Felling  in  print  were  all  publilhed  by  himfelf,  that 
is  to  fay,  he  took  fubfcriptions  for  them,  and  was  not  beholden  for 
the  circulation  of  them  through  the  kingdom  to  the  keepers  of  mu- 
fic-lhops  j the  confequcnce  whereof  is,  that  they  arelefs  known  than 
the  compofitions  of  any  other  mailer  of  his  time.  He  died  in  the 
year  1752,  leaving  a fon,  a clergyman,  who  married  the  daughter 
of  Dr.  Greene.  His  goods,  books,  and  inllruments  were  fold  at  his 
houfe  in  Warwick- llrcet  near  Golden-fquarc  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  year  abovementioned. 

As  a performer  on  the  violin,  Felling  was  inferior  to  many  of  his 
time  j but  as  a compofer,  particularly  of  folos  for  that  inftrument, 
the  nature  and  genius  whereof  he  perfectly  underftood,  he  had  but 
few  equals. 

Lewis  Mercy  or  Merci,  an  Englilhman  by  birth,  though  his 
name  imports  him  to  have  been  of  French  extraction  *,  was  a cele- 
brated performer  on  the  flute  abec,  and  an  excellent  compofer  for 
that  inftrument.  He  publilhed  fix  Solos,  with  a preface,  containing 
a very  brief  hiflory  of  the  fcale,  and  of  Guido's  reformation  of  it, 
taken  from  Broflard;  and  after  that  his  Opera  feconda,  containing  allb 
fix  folos  for  the  fame  inilrument.  Mercy  lived  at  the  time  when  the 
flute  was  becoming  an  unfafhionable  recreation  for  gentlemen,  and 
the  German  flute  was  growing  into  favour ; he  therefore  concerted 
with  the  younger  Stanelby,  the  wind-inflrument-maker,  the  feheme 
of  a new  fyllem,  and  of  making  the  flute  a concert  inftrument,  with- 
out an  aClual  tranfpofition,  by  changing  the  denomination  of  the 
lower  note  from  F to  C,  by  which  contrivance  a flute  of  the  fifth 
lize  was  prccifely  an  oCtave  above  the  other  treble  inllruments.  He 
publilhed  twelve  Solos,  the  firfl  fix  whereof  are  laid  to  be  for  the 

• He  Teems  to  hate  been  Tearful  of  being  miftakcn  for  a Frenchman,  for  in  the  title- 
page  of  one  of  his  publications  he  ftyles  hinuclf  di  Nazione  Inglefa. 
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Traverfe-Flute,  Violin,  orEnglilh  Flute,  according  to  Mr.  Standby’s 
new  fyllem,  with  a preface  in  recommendation  of  it,  in  which  he 
refers  to  Merfennus,  de  Inftrumcntis  Marmonicis,  and  aflerts  that 
Standby's  is  in  truth  the  ancient  fyftcm  of  the  flute  ; and  fo  upon  a 
reference  to  the  book  it  appears  to  be  *.  He  alfo  makes  a compa- 
rifon  between  the  flute  abcc  and  the  German  flute,  and  aflerts  that 
the  former  of  the  two  is  the  bell  in  tune,  and  in  other  refpedts  to  be 
preferted.  But  all  the  endeavours  of  Standby  and  Mercy  to  reftore 
this  inftrument  feem  to  have  failed  of  their  end.  Mercy  lived  in 
Orange-Court  in  Caftle-ftreet  near  Leiccfter-fields,  and  advertifed 
that  his  works  were  there  to  be  had.  His  folos  for  the  flute  may  be 
ranked  among  the  bed  compofitions  for  that  inflrument  extant. 

Jonathan  Martin  had  his  education  in  the  royal  chapel  under 
Dr.  Croft,  and  foon  after  his  deceafe  was  committed  to  the  tuition  of 
Rofcingravc,  then  organiil  of  St.  George's,  Hanovcr-fqnare ; and 
having  under  him  attained  to  a great  proficiency  on  the  organ,  and, 
with  other  afliftances,  qualified  himfclf  for  choral  duty,  he  became 
the  deputy  of  Weldon  as  organiil  of  the  chapel ; and,  upon  his  de- 
ceafe in  the  year  1736,  his  places  of  organiil  and  compofer  to  the 
chapel  becoming  vacant,  Martin  was  appointed  to  one,  and  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Boyce  to  the  other.  Martin  had  the  misfortune  to  labour  un- 
der a pulmonic  indifpofition  thatfuffered  him  to  enjoy  his  preferment 
but  a Ihort  time.  In  the  year  173 7,  and  a few  months  before  his 
deceafe,  he  had  a concert  for  his  benefit  at  Stationers'-hall,  at  which 
were  prefent  almoll  every  perfon  in  London  that  pretended  to  any 
fkill  in  mulic,  and  where,  though  he  had  fcarcely  llrength  to  fit  up- 
right, by  two  voluntaries  on  the  organ  he  gave  fuch  proofs  of  a fine 
invention  and  a mallerly  hand,  as  aflonifhed  all  his  hearers.  His  ma- 
nual performance  was  his  greatell  excellence,  there  being  nothing  of 
v his  compofition  extant,  favc  the  fong  in  Tamerlane,  ‘ To  thee  O 
‘ gentle  fleep,’  which  ever  fincc  his  deceafe  has  been  fung  to  his  ma- 
lic at  the  performance  of  that  tragedy.  Martin  lies  buried  in  the 
cloifter  of  Wellminfter-abbey,  but  without  a Hone  to  point  out  the 
place  of  his  interment. 

John  Humphries,  a young  man  of  promiling  parts,  and  a good 
performer  on  the  violin,  publilhed,  before  he  was  twenty,  Six  Solos 
for  that  inftrument ; a puerile  effort  of  a genius  that  was  approach- 
* See  vol.  IV.  page  131. 
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ing  to  maturity.  His  fuccefs  in  tliat  publication  encouraged  him  to 
farther  attempts,  and  in  the  year  1728  he  publilhcd  by  fubfcription 
twelve  Sonatas  for  two  violins  and  a bafs,  of  a very  original  call,  in  ref- 
ped  that  they  are  in  a ftyle  fomcwhat  above  that  of  the  common  popular 
airs  and  country-dance  tunes,  the  delight  of  the  vulgar,  and  great- 
ly beneath  what  might  be  expected  from  the  ftudies  of  a perfon  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  graces  and  elegancies  of  the  Italians  in  their  com- 
pofitions  for  inftruments.  To  this  it  muftbe  attributed  that  thefo- 
natas  of  Humphries  were  the  common  pradice  of  fuch  fmall  profi- 
cients in  harmony,  as  in  his  time  were  ufed  to  recreate  themfelves 
with  mufic  atalehoufe  clubs,  and  places  of  vulgar  refort  in  the  vil- 
lages adjacent  to  London  : Of  thefe  there  were  formerly  many,  in. 
which  fix-pence  at  moll  was  the  price  of  admiflion  *. 

Humphries  died  about  the  year  1730.  Cooke,  of  New-ftreet,  Co- 
vent-Garden, a feller  of  mufic,  publilhcd  twelve  Concertos  of  Hum- 
phries, precifely  in  the  fame  call:  with  his  fonatas. 

John  Ravenscroft  was  one  of  the  waits,  as  they  are  called, 
of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  in  the  band  of  Goodman’s  Fields  play- 
houle  was  a Ripieno  violin,  notwithllanding  which,  he  was  a 
performer  good  enough  to  lead  in  any  fuch  concerts  as  thofc  above 
deferibed  ; and,  to  fay  the  truth,  was  able  to  do  juflicc  to  a concerto 
of  Corelli,  or  an  overture  of  Handel.  He  was  much  fought  after 
to  play  at  balls  and  dancing  parties ; and  was  Angularly  excellent  in 
the  playing  of  hornpipes,  in  which  he  had  a manner  that  none  could 
imitate.  It  feems  that  this  was  a kind  of  mufic  which  of  all  others 
he  moll  affeded  j fo  that  by  mere  dint  of  a fancy  accommodated  to 
thefe  little  elfays,  he  was  enabled  to  compofe  airs  of  this  kind  equal 
to  thofe  of  the  ableft  mailers ; and  yet  fo  little  was  he  acquainted 
with  the  rules  of  compofition,  that  for  fuiting  them  with  bafies  he 
was  indebted  to  others.  As  a fingular  inllance  of  the  powers  of  a li- 
mited genius,  the  following  are  felcded  from  a collcdion  of  horn-^ 
pipes  publilhcd  by  Ravenfcroft. 

• To  fuch  readers  as  are  interclled  in  the  knowledge  of  low  manners,  it  may  be  fome 
gratification  to  mention  that  there  were  concerts  of  this  kind  at  the  following  places,  the 
Blackfmiths’  Arms  on  Lambeth  hill,  behind  St.  Paul’s ; the  Cock  and  Lion  in  St.  Mi- 
chael’s alley,  Cornhill  i the  Coachmakers’  Arms  in  Windmill-ftreet,  Piccadilly  ; at  fun- 
dry  alehoules  in  Spitalfields,  frequented  by  journeymen  weavers  ; and  at  Lambeth  Wells, 
and  the  Unicorn  at  Ho* ton.  The  keepers  of  thefe  houfet  were  generally  men  that  loved- 
mufic. 
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Ravcnfcroft  was  a very  corpulent  man,  a circumftance  which 
made  the  ncatncfs  of  his  performance  the  more  remarkable.  He 
died  about  the  year  1745. 

Giuseppe  San  Martini  was  a native  of  Milan.  He  was  a per- 
former on  the  hautboy,  an  inftrument  invented  by  the  French,  and 
of  i'mall  account,  till  by  his  exquifite  performance,  and  a tone  which 
he  had  the  art  of  giving  it,  he  brought  it  into  reputation.  Martini 
arrived  in  England  about  the  year  1729,  and  Was  favoured  by  Bo- 
noncini,  Greene,  and  others  of  that  party,  as  alfo  by  Frederic,  prince 
of  Wales,  who  was  his  great  patron.  When  Greene  went  to  Cam- 
bridge to  take  his  degree  Martini  attended  him,  and  performed  in 
theexercife  for  it;  and  had  there  a concert  for  his  benefit,  which 
produced  him  a confidcrable  fum.  He  was  an  admirable  compofer ; 
and,  for  infirumental  mufic,  may,  without  injury  to  either,  be 
clafled  with  Corelli  and  Geminiani.  His  firft  compolitions  were  So- 
natas for  two  flutes,  and  others  for  German  flutes  : Thefc  are  fcarce- 
ly  known,  but  the  greatnefs  of  his  talents  is  manifefted  in  fix  Con- 
certos and  twelve  Sonatas,  publiflied  by  himfelf,  the  latter  dedicated 
to  the  late  princefs  of  Wales.  The  firft  of  thefe  works  was  publifli- 
ed in  the  year  1738,  when  the  concertos  of  Corelli  and  Geminiani, 
and  the  overtures  of  Mr.  Handel  were  become  familiar,  there  being 
fcarce  any  concert  in  which  the  compofitions  of  thefe  two  mailers  did 
not  make  a confiderable  part  of  the  evening’s  entertainment ; and, 
with  rcfpcCl  to  thofe  of  Corelli,  this  had  been  the  cafe  for  almofl  thirty 
years.  Martini  had  therefore  a ground  to  hope  that  the  charm  of  no- 
velty would  recommend  thefe  his  compofitions  tothe  publiefavour;  but 
he  was  difappointed  in  the  expectations  he  had  formed  of  the  imme- 
diate fale  of  the  whole  impreflion  of  his  book,  and  in  an  evil  hour 
deflroyed  not  only  a great  number  of  the  copies,  but  alfo  the  plates 
from  which  they  were  wrought.  The  work  being  thus  rendered 
fcarce,  Johnfon,  of  Cheapfide,  was  tempted  to  republifti  it ; and  it 
was  fo  well  received,  that  the  author  foon  found  reafon  to  repent  his 
raflinefs,  and  was  encouraged  to  prepare  for  the  prefs  eight  over- 
tures, and  fix  grand  concertos  for  violins,  6cc.  but  juft  as  he  had  com- 
pleted it  he  died  ; however  it  was  publifhed  by  Johnfon  after  his  de- 
ceafe,  with  an  advertifement  in  the  title-page,  that  the  work  was 
engraved  for  the  author  in  his  life-time,  and  was  by  him  intended 
to  be  publiflied  by  fubfeription.  The  overtures  in  this  collection 
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are  called  Opera  decima,  and  the  concertos,  Opera  XI  *.  Walfh 
alfo  publilhed  eight  overtures  in  eight  parts,  and  fir  grand  concertos 
for  violins,  &c.  by  Martini,  which,  notwithftanding  they  are  a pod- 
humous  publication,  carry  with  them  undoubted  evidence  of  their 
genuinenefs. 

The  merits  of  Martini  as  a compofcr  of  mufic  in  many  parts,  were 
unquedionably  very  great.  He  had  a fertile  invention,  and  gave 
into  a dyle  of  modulation  lefs  redrained  by  rule  than  that  of  his 
prcdecefl'ors,  and  by  confequence  affording  greater  fcope  for  his 
fancy.  Thofe  who  aferibe  his  deviation  from  known  and  edablifhed 
rules  to  the  want  of  muGcal  erudition,  are  grofsly  midaken  ; he  was 
thoroughly  lkilled  in  the  principles  of  harmony  j and  his  Angularities 
can  therefore  only  be  aferibed  to  that  boldnefs  and  felf-poflefiion  which 
are  ever  the  concomitants  of  genius ; and  in  mod  of  the  licences  he 
has  taken,  it  may  be  obferved  that  he  is  in  a great  meafure  warrant- 
ed by  the  precepts,  and  indeed  by  the  example,  of  Geminiani. 

He  performed  on  the  hautboy  in  the  opera  till  the  time  that  Bo- 
noncini  left  it ; after  that  he  played  at  the  Cadle  concert,  and 
occafionally  at  others;  but  being  patronized  by  Frederic,  prince  of 
Wales,  he  was  at  length  received  into  his  family  upon  the  footing  of 
a domedic,  and  appointed  madcr  or  diredfor  of  the  chamber  mufic 
to  his  royal  highnefs.  In  the  courfe  of  this  employment  he  com- 
pofed  a great  number  of  Sonatas  for  the  pradtice  of  the  chamber; 
and,  upon  the  birth  of  the  princcfs  of  Brunfwick,  fet  to  mufic  a drama 
written  on  occafion  of  that  event.  He  alfo  compofcd  a mufical  fo- 
lemnity,  which  was  publicly  performed  at  the  chapel  of  the  Bava- 
rian minider.  In  the  honourable  and  ealy  dation  abovementioned 
Martini  continued  till  about  the  year  1740,  when  he  died. 

As  a performer  on  the  hautboy,  Martini  was  undoubtedly  the 
greated  that  the  world  had  ever  known.  Before  his  time  the  tone 
of  the  indrument  was  rank,  and,  in  the  hands  of  the  abled  proG- 
cients,  harfli  and  grating  to  the  ear ; by  great  dudy  and  application, 
and  by  fomc  peculiar  management  of  the  reed  he  contrived  to  pro- 
duce fuch  a tone,  as  approached  the  neared  to  that  of  the  human 
voice  of  any  we  know  of-f*.  It  may  well  be  fuppofed  that  he  was 

* The  intermediate  publications  of  Martini  between  his  firfl  concertos  and  the  Opera 
decima,  arc  crroncoufly  numbered ; the  fonatas  are  his  Opera  terza,  the  red  are  fonatas 
and  folos  for  German  Outes,  and  are  of  fmall  account. 

+ About  the  year  1735  an  advertifement  appeared  in  the  public  papers,  offering  a re- 
ward of  ten  guineas  for  a hautboy-reed  that  had  been  loft.  It  was  conjectured  to  be  Mar- 
tini’s, 
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not  backward  in  communicating  the  improvements  which  he  had 
made  on  this  his  favourite  inftrument,  fince  a pupil  of  his,  Mr. 
Thomas  Vincent,  is  known  to  have  pofleffed  mod  of  his  excellen- 
cies in  a very  eminent  degree  j and  we  farther  obferve  that  the  per- 
formers on  the  hautboy  at  this  time  are  greatly  fuperior  to  any  that 
can  be  remembered  before  the  arrival  of  Martini  in  England. 

John  Frederic  Lampe  was,  as  he  affedted  to  ftyle  himfclf, 
fometime  a ftudent  of  mufic  at  Hclmftadt  in  Saxony  ; and  arriving 
in  England  about  the  year  1725,  obtained  employment  in  the 
opera  band.  About  the  year  1730  he  was  engaged  by  Rich,  of 
Covent  Garden  theatre,  to  compofc  the  mufic  to  his  pantomimes, 
and  other  entertainments  performed  there.  Carey,  who  had  receiv- 
ed from  him  fome  inftrudtions,  had  a high  opinion  of  his  abilities, 
and  got  him  to  let  to  mufic  his  burlefque  opera  of  the  Dragon  of 
Wantley,  as  alfothe  fequel  to  it,  entitled  Margery,  and  in  his  printed 
dramatic  works  theDragonefs,  in  both  which  he  has  happily  ridiculed 
the  extravagancies  of  the  modern  Italian  mufic,  and  the  affedted  manner 
of  the  opera  fingers.  In  1737  he  publifhed,  in  a quarto  volume,  * A 

* plain  and  compendious  method  of  teaching  Thorough-bafs  after  the 

* moft  rational  manner,  with  proper  rules  for  pradticc,'  and  dedicated 
it  to  Col.  Blathwayt,  aligning  as  a reafon  for  fo  doing,  his  elegant  tafte 
and  found  knowledge  of  mufic.  There  are  extant  many  Angle  fongs 
compofed  by  Lampe  at  fundry  times,  fome  of  which  are  printed  in 
the  Mufical  Mifcellany,  in  fix  volumes,  publifhed  by  Watts.  He 
let  to  mufic,  in  a burlefque  ftyle  exadlly  fuited  to  the  words,  a Can- 
tata of  Swift,  beginning  * In  harmony  would  you  excel,’  printed  at 
the  end  of  the  eighth  volume  of  Faulkner’s  edition  of  Swift’s  works*. 
His  wife  was  Ifabella,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Charles  Young, 
who,  together  with  her  lifter  Efther,  fung  in  the  Dragon  of  Wantley. 
Lampe  died  in  London  about  twenty  years  ago. 

Francesco  Barsanti,  a native  of  Lucca,  born  about  the  year 
1690,  ftudied  the  civil  law  in  the  univerfity  of  Padua  5 but,  after  a 

tini's,  anti  favoured  the  opinion  that  he  had  fome  fecret  iu  preparing  or  meliorating  the 
reeds  of  his  inftrument,  though  none  could  account  for  the  offer  ot  a reward  fo  greatly 
difptoportionablc  to  the  utmoft  conceivable  value  of  the  thing  loft.  It  feems  that  the  reed 
was  found,  and  brought  to  the  owner,  but  in  fuih  a condition  as  rendered  it  ufelefs. 

* It  was  originally  primed  for  Johnfon,  in  Cheapfide,  with  the  title  of  * 'ITte  Force  of 

* Mufic  and  Poetry,  a Pindaric  Ode,’  and,  though  an  anonymous  publication,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  work  of  Lampe. 
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Ihort  ftay  there,  chofe  muGc  for  his  profeflion.  Accordingly  he  put 
himfelf  under  the  tuition  of  fome  of  the  ableft  matters  in  Italy,  and 
having  attained  to  a confiderable  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  fcience 
of  practical  compofition,  took  a refolution  to  fettle  in  England* 
and  came  hither  with.Geminiani,  who  was  alfo  a Lucccfe,  in  the 
year  T714.  He  was  a good  performer  on  the  hautboy,  and  alio  on 
the  flute  j in  the  former  capacity  he  found  employment  in  the  opera 
band  ; and  in  the  latter  derived  confiderable  advantages  by  teaching. 
Me  publilhed,  with  a dedication  to  the  carl  of  Burlington,  Six  Solos 
for  a flute,  with  a thorough-bafs,  and  afterwards  Six  Solos  for  a Ger- 
man flute  and  a bafs.  He  alfo  made  into  fonatas  for  two  violins  and  a 
bafs,  the  firft  fix  folos  of  Geminiani.  lie  continued  many  years  a. 
performer  at  the  opera-houfe  i at  length,  reflecting  that  there  was  a; 
profpeCt  of  advantage  for  one  of  his  profeflion  ih  Scotland,  he  went 
thither  j and,  with  greater  truth  than  the  fame  is  aflerted  of  David 
Rizzo,  may  be  faid  to  have  meliorated  the  mufic  of  that  country,  by 
collecting  and  making  bafles  to  a great  number  of  the  moft  popular 
Scots  tunes. 

About  the  year  1750  Barfanti  returned  to  England,  but,  being 
advanced  in  years,  he  was  glad  to  be  taken  into  the  opera  band  as  a 
performer  on  the  tenor  violin  ; and  in  the  fummer  feafon  into  tharof 
Vauxhall : At  this  time  he  publilhed  twelve  Concertos  for  violins, 
and,  fhortly  after,  Sei  Antifonc,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  imitate 
the  ftyle  of  Paleftrina,  and  the  old  compofcrs  of  motets  j but  from 
thefc  publications  fo  little  profit  refulted,  that,  towards  the  end  of  hia 
life,  the  induftry  and  occonomy  of  an  excellent  wife,  whom  he  had 
married  in  Scotland,  and  the  ftudies  and  labours  of  a daughter,  whonv 
he  had  qualified  for  the  profeflion  of  a finger,  but  is  now  an  aCtrcfs 
at  Covent-Garden,  were  his  chief  fupport  *. 

Peter  Prejlleur,  a perfon  of  French  extraction,  was,  in  the  very 
early  part  of  bis  life,  a writing-matter  in  Spitalfields  j but,  having  a 
genius  for  mufic,  and  having  been  taught  the  harpfichord,  he  Audied 
the  fcience  with  great  afliduity,  and  at  length  took  to  mufic  as  a pro- 
fefiion.  About  the  year  1728  he  was  elected  organift  of  St.  Alban, 

* This  circumftance  in  the  character  of  Mifs  Barfanti,  as  alfo  her  dutiful  regard  for  her 
forviving  parent,  are  well  known  ; and,  to  the  honour  of  the  prefent  age,  it  is  here  men- 
tioned, that  the  public  arc  not  more  difpofed  to  applaud  her  theatrical  merit,  than  to  dif- 
tinguiih  by  their  favour  fo  iiluitrious  an  example  of  filial  duty  and  aS'c&ion. 

Wood- 
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Wood-ftreet,  London  j and  a fhort  time  after,  upon  the  deceafe  of 
Monro,  was  taken  into  the  band  at  the  theatre  in  Goodtnan’s-fields, 
and  there  played  the  harpfichord,  till  that  houfc  was  fupprefled  by 
the  operation  of  the  ftatute  of  the  tenth  of  the  late  king,  cap.  28, 
whereby  the  adting  of  plays  is  reftrained  to  the  city  of  Weftminftcr, 
and  the  places  of  his  majefty’s  refidence.  His  fkill  in  mufic  enabled 
him  to  compofe  the  dances,  as  alfo  interludes  of  various  kinds,  for 
which  there  is  ever  a demand  at  a theatre,  and  in  thefe  his  merits 
were  apparent. 

About  the  year  ^30  he  was  employed  by  Cluer  and  Dicey,  mtific- 
printers  in  Bow  church-yard,  to  compile  an  Introdudfion  to  Singing, 
as  alfo  inftrutftions  for  the  practice  of  mod  inflruments  j this  work  he 
completed,  and  added  thereto  a brief  hiftory  of  the  fcience,  extract- 
ed chiefly  from  Bontempi,  containing  fundry  curious  particulars. 

About  the  year  1735,  the  parifh  of  Chrift-Church,  Middlefcx,  had 
come  to  a refolution  to  eredl  an  organ  in  their  church,  which  is  fituat- 
ed  in  Spitalficlds,  and  Prellcur  having  many  friends  in  that  quarter, 
made  an  early  intereft  for  the  place  of  organift,  but  was  oppofed  by 
a young  man  who  lived  in  that  neighbourhood  : The  conteft  was 
carried  on  with  fuch  fpirit  by  both  parties,  as  was  fcarce  ever  known, 
but  in  popular  eledlions  to  fome  great  office.  A fcurrilous  pamphlet 
was  published  by  his  competitor  in  fupport  of  his  pretenftons,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  parifh  were  fet  at  enmity  ; but,  notwithflanding 
all  his  endeavours  and  artifices,  Prelleur  was  eledled. 

Upon  the  fuppreflion  of  Goodman’s-fields  theatre,  a place  of  en- 
tertainment was  opened  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  of  a fimilarkind 
with  Sadler’s  Wells,  and  though  there  was  no  pretence  of  a well  near 
it,  it  was  called  Goodman’s-fields  Wells  : With  the  proprietor  of 
this  place  Prelleur  engaged,  and,  during  a few  feafons  that  it  was 
fuffered,  he  compofed  the  fongs  and  dances,  and  alfo  a little  inter- 
lude, called  Baucis  and  Philemon,  in  which  there  is  a good  overture, 
and  a few  pretty  fongs. 

John  James,  a celebrated  organift,  was  for  fome  years  only  a 
deputy,  at  a falary  of  about  eight  pounds  a year  ; but  after  that  was 
eledled  to  the  place  of  organift  of  St.  Olave,  Southwark,  which  he 
quitted  about  the  year  1738  for  that  of  St.  George,  Middlefcx.  In 
his  performance  he  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  fingularity  of  his  ftyle, 
which  was  learned  andfublime.  He  paid  very  little  attention  to  his 

intereft. 
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intereft,  and  was  fo  totally  devoid  of  all  folicitude  to  advance  himfelf 
in  his  profefiion,  as  to  prefer  the  company  and  converfation  of  the 
loweft  of  mankind  to  that  of  the  moil  celebrated  of  his  own  profef- 
flon.  To  the  wonder  of  all  that  knew  him,  his  love  of  an  art,  that 
has  a general  tendency  to  improve  the  mind,  had  not  the  leaft  in- 
fluence on  his  manners,  which  were  to  fo  great  a degree  fordid  and 
brutal,  that  his  aflbeiates  were  butchers  and  bailiffs,  and  his  recrea- 
tions dog-fighting  and  bull-baiting.  In  a perfect  confidence  with  the 
character  he  mod  affefted,  which  was  that  of  a blackguard,  he  in- 
dulged an  inclination  to  fpirituous  liquors  of  the  coarfeft  kind,  fuch 
as  are  the  ordinary  means  of  ebriety  in  the  loweft  of  the  people  j and 
this  kind  of  intemperance  he  would  indulge  even  while  attending  his 
duty  at  church. 

The  foie  merit  of  James  was  his  extempore  performance  j he  com- 
pofed  a few  voluntaries,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  every  deputy-or- 
ganift  in  London.  Three  or  four  longs  of  his  fetting  are  all  of  his 
works  that  are  known  to  be  in  print.  He  died  about  theyear  1745  ; 
his  funeral  was  attended  by  great  numbers  of  the  mufical  profefiion, 
and  was  celebrated  by  the  performance  of  a dead  march  compofed 
by  himfelf.  He  left  behind  him  a fon,  baptized  by  the  name  of 
Handel,  who  now  rows  a fculleron  the  Thames. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

THE  progrefs  of  mufic  in  Italy  had  been  very  rapid  for  more 
titan  a century,  and  it  was  thought  that  both  the  lcience  and 
pradlice  had  received  nearly  the  laft  degree  of  improvement  in  the  ftu- 
diesof  Corelli:  It  was  no  fmall  argument  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  that 
for  fome  years  after  his  deceafe,  fuch  an  uniformity  of  ftyle  prevailed, 
cfpecially  in  the  inftrumental  compofitions  of  the  time,  as  feemed  to 
indicate  that  the  topics  of  invention  were  exhaufled.  The  fuccced- 
ing  race  of  muficiatn  however  gave  proofs  of  the  contrary,  and,  eman- 
cipating mufic  from  that  ftate  of  bondage  which  imitation  ever  im- 
plies, by  the  introdudlion  of  new  combinations  they  added  to  the 
fund  of  harmony,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a new  ftyle. 

To  bring  the  proof  of  this  afiertion  home  to  ourfelves,  we  need 
do  no  more  than  confult  the  compofitions  of  Gcminiani,  and  the 

later 
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later  Italian  muficians,  namely,  Pergolefi,  Tartini,  Vinci,  Leo,  Ga- 
luppi,  and  others  which  are  recent  in  the  memory  of  perfons  now 
living.  To  enumerate  all  of  this  clafs  is  unneceflary,  but  the  two 
firft  are  of  fuch  diftinguifhed  eminence  as  to  merit  a memorial. 

Giovanni  Battista  Pergolesi  was  born  at  Naples  about  the 
year  1718  ; and  at  an  age  when  he  could  be  fcarce  fuppofed  to  have 
finifhed  his  ftudies,  introduced  a ftyle  of  vocal  compofition,  which, 
for  its  lingular  fweetnefs  and  power  over  the  affedlions,  has  hitherto 
been  inimitable.  Thofe  who  have  analyfed  his  works  refolve  that 
original  ftrain  of  modulation,  which  charaflerizes  them,  into  a libe- 
ral ufe  of  the  femitonic  intervals,  and  a ftudious  rejection  of  paflages 
or  mufical  phrafes  ready  formed,  which  being  adopted  by  fucceeding 
writers,  render  a compofition  little  better  than  a cento.  Pergolefi 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  juft  as  he  had  finifhed  the  Iaftvcrfc 
of  a Stabat  Mater,  by  which  he  will  ever  be  remembered  : His  pre- 
mature death,  and  the  great  reputation  he  had  fo  fuddenly  acquired, 
furnifhed  ground  for  a fufpicion  that,  to  remove  him  out  of  the  way, 
his  rivals  for  fame  had  rccourfe  to  poifon  ; but  others,  better  inform- 
ed, attribute  his  death  to  a fevere  attack  of  a plcurify  that  baffled  all 
attempts  to  fave  him.  His  Cantatas,  publilhcd  at  Rome  in  1738; 
two  comic  interludes,  the  one  entitled  La  Serva  Padrona,  the  other 
II  Maeftro  di  Mufica,  a Salve  Regina,  and  his  famous  Stabat  Mater,, 
the  laft  printed  in  England,  arc  all  of  his  works  that  have  been  pub- 
lilhed  *.  There  are  in  print  twelve  Sonatas  for  violins  that  bear  his 
name  j but  evidence  that  they  are  genuine  is  wanting. 

Giuseppe  Tartini,  of  Padua,  the  laft  great  improver  of  the 
pra&ice  of  the  violin,  and  a moft  fweet  and  judicious  compofer  for 
that  inftrument,  was  born  in  the  year  1692,  at  Pirano,  a fea-port 
town  in  Iftria,  a province  in  the  Venetian  territory.  When  he  was 
very  young  he  entertained  a paffion  for  a young  woman,  who  being 
in  circumftances  inferior  to  thofe  of  his  own  family,  was  by  his 
friends  thought  an  improper  match  for  him ; and  all  arguments  to 
induce  him  to  divert  his  affetftion  proving  incffetftual,  his  father  con- 
fined him  to  his  room  ; and,  to  engage  his  attention,  furnifhed  him 
with  books  and  mufical  inftruments,  in  the  ufe  w hereof  he  profited 

* In  the  library  of  the  Academy  of  ancient  Mode  are  the  following  competitions  of 
Pergolefi  in  manufeript,  Two  Manes,  one  for  two  choirs  •,  A Salve  Regina,  Dominc  ad- 
juvandum,  Confitcbor,  Laudatc  Pueri,  ami  a ftlifcrere. 

fo 
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fo  greatly,  that  when,  fome  time  after,  he  had  got  the  better  of  his 
pafiion,  and  determined  tomakemufic  his  profefiion,  being  commit- 
ted to  the  care  of  proper  inftrudors,  he  gave  the  mod  promiling 
hopes  of  becoming,  both  of  the  theory  and  pradice.a  complete  mader. 

Having  effaced  from  his  mind  the  image  of  that  miftrefs  who  had 
been  the  innocent  caufe  of  his  reffraint,  he  fettled  his  affedions  on 
another,  whom  he  married  ; but  the  objed  of  his  choice  being  but 
flcnderly  endowed  withthofc  mental  qualities  that  are  effential  to  con- 
jugal happinefs,  and  having  no  children,  nor  a profped  of  any,  he 
ffill  found  himfelf  in  a ftate  of  folitude,  from  which  he  could  find 
no  relief  but  in  the  purfuit  of  his  ftudies. 

In  remarking  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the  prac- 
tice of  inftruments,  it  may  be  noted,  that  the  later  performers  have 
begun,  as  it  were,  where  their  predecefi’ors  left  off  j and  that  the 
powers  of  execution  have  been  amazingly  increaled  of  late  years  : 
This  is  no  other  way  to  be  accounted  for,  than  upon  the  fuppofition 
that  thofe  particular  energies  which  conflitute  perfedion  on  any  in- 
ffrmnent,  have  been  carefully  noted  dowm,  and  made  to  ferve  as 
common  places  for  fuccceding  pradifers.  That  Tartini  was  very  af- 
fiduous  in  his  remarks  of  this  kind,  is  manifeft  from  the  nature  of 
his  performance,  which  was  regulated  by  fuch  principles  as  lead  to 
perfedion  by  the  (horteft  road  ; of  his  fuccefs  in  thefe  his  obferva- 
lions  in  particular  one  example  fhall  fufficc. 

All  men  acquainted  with  mulic  are  fenfiblc  that  the  inftruments  of 
the  fidicinal  kind,  which  are  thofe  that  are  aded  upon  by  a bow, 
arc  the  moil  difficult  of  pradice,  and  that  the  difference  as  well  in 
refped  of  tone,  and  the  powers  of  execution  between  one  per- 
former and  another,  is  very  great ; but  few  have  obferved  that  this  dif- 
ference does  almoft  folely  arife  from  the  adion  of  the  wrift  of  the  right- 
hand,  which  being  made  to  hang  loofe,will  (hoot  the  bow  at  right  an- 
gles acrofs  the  firings,  and  return  it  in  the  fame  line,  producing  a free 
and  mellow  tone,  and  giving  power  to  execute  the  quickeff  paffages ; 
when  this  is  not  attended  to,  the  fhoulder  becomes  the  centre  of 
motion  : the  bow  forms  a curve  in  its  paffzge,  the  weight  of  the  arm 
prevents  the  vibration  of  the  inflrumcnt,  and  by  confequence  damps 
the  tone,  and  cafy  paffages  become  difficult. 

Tartini  feems  to  have  been  the  firfl  that  difeovered  this  fecret  in 
the  performance  on  the  violin,  and  he  made  it  a leading  principle  in 
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the  inftrudlion  of  his  pupils,  who  invariably  adhere  to  it,  and  are  the 
bell  performers  in  the  world. 

The  perfedUon  to  which  Tartini  had  attained  on  his  favourite  in- 
ftrument,  was  alone  fufficient  to  have  eftablilhed  his  character,  as  a 
mailer,  but,  following  the  example  of  Zarlino,  he  made  the  theory  of 
his  art  his  ftudy.  Of  fundry  treatifes  that  he  wrote,  the  moll  celebrat- 
ed is  one  entitled  * T rattata  di  Mufica  fccondo  la  vera  Scienza  dell’  Ar- 
menia,’ printed  at  Padua  in  1754,  wherein  from  that  well-known  phe- 
nomenon, mentioned  byMerfennus  and  Dr.  Wallis, that  a chord,  be- 
fidcs  the  found  to  which  it  is  tuned,  will  produce  its  twelfth,  feven- 
teenth,  and,  as  the  former  aliens,  its  twenty-fecond  alfo,  he  de- 
duces fundry  obfervations,  tending  to  explain  the  fcale,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  fome,  to  corredl  fundry  of  the  intervals  of  which  it  is 
com  jx)  fed. 

An  attempt  to  explain  the  dodtrines  contained  in  this  tradl,  which 
all  allow  to  be  very  obfeurely  written,  was  lately  made  in  a book  en- 
titled Principles  and  Power  of  Harmony,  printed  in  1771,  upon 
which  it  may  be  obferved,  that  wherever  the  commentator  can  catch 
a glimpfe  of  the  author’s  meaning,  he  is  very  diffufe  in  his  il- 
luilrations ; but  in  others,  where  the  fenfc  is  too  deep  for  his 
powers  of  invelligation,  and  thofe  occur  but  too  frequently,  he,  to 
do  him  juftice,  candidly  acknowledges  the  difficulty,  or  elfe  he  of- 
fers an  explanation  that  fails  of  its  end.  Whoever  perufes  the  pre- 
face and  introdudlion  to  the  Principles  and  Power  of  Harmony,  would 
expedt  to  find  the  book  a commentary  on  Tartini’s  treatife,  but  in- 
ftead  thereof  it  is  for  the  mod  part  a colledlion  of  mifcellaneous  ob- 
fervations, made  in  the  courfe  of  a tranfient  view  of  fome  very  able 
writers  on  mufic,  whofe  fenfe  the  author  has  not  fo  often  illullrated 
as  midaken 

• For  inftance,  he  i (Torts  in  Soft.  59  of  his  book,  that  the  harp  was  formerly  the  fa- 
vourite inftrument  of  our  anceflors;  and  Seff.  62,  cites  fundry  pafiages  from  Spcnfcr, 
Miakcfpcarc,  Milton,  and  others,  in  fupport  of  his  opinion  : That  it  was  fo  with  the 
Britons,  ami  alfo  with  the  Saxons,  no  one  can  doubt ; but  that  it  was  ever  in  practice 
among  the  Englilh,  we  are  not  warranted  to  fay,  much  lefs  that  it  was  a favoutite  intlru- 
mrnt  in  the  time  of  any  of  thefe  writers  whofe  tedimony  is  adduced  for  the  purpofe. 
V*  bat  compofitions  have  we  extant  for  the  harp,  or  who  among  the  Englifh  muftcians 
ate  celebrated  for  their  performance  on  it  { The  truth  is,  that  harp,  like  lyre,  is  a poe- 
tical term  for  a firing  muGcal  inftrument  ; and  in  the  fenfe  in  which  thefe  appellatives 
are  ufctf,  each  is  as  vague  and  indefinite  as  the  other,  ieft.  8;,  he  fays  that  Tartini  has 
■not  been  mote  fuccefslul  in  his  endeavours  to  difeover  the  true  enarmonie  than  others. 
Perhaps  he  has  been  lefs  fo,  for,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Pepufch,  Salinas  and  0 titers  have 
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To  explain  the  do&rines  delivered  in  his  book,  Tartini  has  recourle 
to  numerical  and  algebraical  calculations,  in  which  he  difcovers  that 
be  was  but  meanly  (killed  in  even  the  firft  of  thole  (ciences.  He 
(eems  clearly  to  declare  bis  opinion  that  the  ancient  Greeks  were  un- 
acquainted with  mafic  inconfonance,  in  tbe  following  pafiage:  ' La 
* loro  arinonia  era  formata  non  come  la  nofira  di  note  equitempo- 
*■  ranee,  ma  di  note  fuccefiive  And  in  the  frequent  comparifons 
which  he  occafionally  makes  between  the  ancient  and  modern  mu- 
fie,  generally  decides  in  favour  of  the  latter.  To  (hew  at  lead  that, 
in  refpetft  of  its  influence  on  the  pafiions,  the  modern  is  not  inferior 
to  the  ancient  mufic,  he  relates  that  in  an  opera  reprefented  at  An- 
cona in  the  year  1714,  he  heard  a pafiage  of  recitative,  with  no  other 
accompanymcnt  than  that  of  the  bafs,  which  made  himfelf  and  the 
others  that  heard  it  change  colour,  and  caufcd  a fenfible  commotion' 
in  their  minds  j he  fays  that  this  effect  was  produced  by  notes  that 
exprefied  indignation  fo  forcibly,  that  they  feemed  to  freeze  the 
blood ; and  that  it  was  uniformly  the  fame  in  a reprefentation  thir- 
teen times  of  the  drama. 

The  refidence  of  Tartini  during  almoft  the  whole  of  his  life  waa 
at  Padua,  to  which  city  he  was  attached  by  the  employment  of  di-- 
redlor  of  the  mufic  in  the  great  church  of  St.  Anthony  j thither  rc- 
forted  to  him  for  inftrudtion  in  mufic,  but  chiefly  in  the  practice  of 
the  violin,  great  numbers  of  young  men  from  various  countries.  In- 
the  early  part  of  his  life  he  publifhed  * Sonate  a Violino  e Violoncello- 
‘ o Cimbalo,  Opera  prima,1  with  a dedication  to  Sig.  Girolamo  Giuf— 
tiniani,  the  celebrated  paraphraft  of  thofc  Plaints  which  Marcello  fet> 

determined  this  genus  of  ancient  mufic  accurately : See  his  letter  to  Mr.  Abraham  Dc 
Moivre  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  Numb.  481,  page  lfc6-  And  again,  neither 
Tartini,  nor  his  eapofitor,  in  their  elucidation  of  the  ancient  modes,  feem  to  have  been1 
aware  of  a pafiage  in  Ptolemy,  and  taken  notice  of  by  Dr.  Wallis,  viz.  that  they  anfwcr - 
ed  to  the  feven  (pecies  of  diapafon.  but  that  in  each  a particular  tuning  of  the  lyre  was  ne- 
ceffjry,  which  could  not  be  dfefled  without  a diflocation  of  the  femitoncs.  When  he 
fays,  as  he  does  -Sect,  g,  that  the  difeoveries  contained  in  the  full  chapter  of  Tartini’s 
book  are  fully  fuflicient  to  account  for  every  thing  praclifed  or  practicable  in  the  art,  we 
think  he  has  afTertcd  too  much.  And  when  in  his  Appendix  he  gives  to  the  Kamfehatcans- 
as  good  a right  to  decide  againll  the  poffibility  of  foretelling  an  eclipfe,  or  of  reprefent- 
ing  all  the  elements  of  fpccch  by  about  twenty-four  marks,  as  the  moderns  have  to  doubt 
of  the  effcAs  of  the  ancient  mufic,  he  feems  rather  to  rave  than  rcafon.  Thcfe  flriOures 
on  a bcok,  which,  by  an  oftentatious  difplay  of  deep  and  various  reading,  has  raifed  in 
feme  a high  opinion  of  its  merit,  would  have  been  (pared,  had  not  the  errors  contained  in 
it  called  for  animadverfion,  and  the  exceeding  confidence  and  felf-fufficicncy  of  the- 
author  for  reprehenfiun. 

* Trattato,  pag,  143, 
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to  mafic,  and  arc  fpoken  of  in  the  memoir  herein  before  given  of 
him  : Thefe,  as  alfo  his  Opera  feconda,  being  fix  Sonatas  or  Solos 
for  the  fame  inftrument,  and  another  work  of  his,  entitled  « XVIII. 

4 Concerti  a 5 Stromenti,’are  all  publifhed  by  Le  Ceneof  Amfterdam, 
and  ihew  him  to  have  been  as  able  a compofer  as  he  was  a theorift. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  afflidted  with  the  palfy  : The 
time  of  his  death  is  not  precifcly  afeertained  in  any  of  the  accounts 
extant  that  fpeak  of  him,  but  is  fuppofed  to  be  about  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1770. 

Among  the  Germans  the  fucceflive  improvements  in  mufic,  and 
the  variations  of  ftyle  may  be  traced  in  the  compofitions  of  Buxte- 
hude, Matthefon,  Telemann,  Bach,  and  Handel.  The  French  conti- 
nued for  many  years  at  a ftand  : Lully  had  formed  a ftyle,  which  in 
their  opinion  was  incapable  of  improvement  $ Couperin  convinced 
them  of  the  contrary.  Of  the  true  organ-ftyle  they  had  no  concep- 
tion, till  Marchand  and  D’Andrieu  difplayed  the  powers  of  that  in- 
ftrument. Their  fymphonies  and  other  compofitions  for  violins  were 
of  a light  and  (hadowy  caft,  deftitutc  of  invention  and  contrivance  * 
and  as  to  theory,  the  ftudy  of  it  had  been  difeontinued  in  France  from 
the  time  of  Merfennusand  Des  Cartes,  who,  in  the  general  opinion 
of  the  muficians  of  that  country,  had  nearly  exhaufted  the  fubjedt. 
Of  thefe  errors  they  were  however  at  length  convinced  by  the  ftudies 
of  Le  Clair  and  Rameau  ; the  firft  introduced  among  them  a ftyle  of 
inllrumental  compofition,  in  which  the  fuggeftions  of  a wild  and  ir- 
regular fancy  were  made  to  give  place  to  a folid  and  fubftantial  har- 
mony, that  fpoke  to  the  underfianding  : and  the  latter,  by  a deep 
inveftigation  of  the  principles  of  harmony,  and  a variety  of  experi- 
ments and  numerical  calculations,  taught  them  that  much  remained 
to  he  known.  Of  thefe  eminent  profefibrs,  as  alfo  of  fomc  others 
who  flourifiied  in  France  in  the  age  immediately  preceding  the  pre- 
fent,  the  following  memoirs  arc  extant. 

Nicolas  Bernier  was  born  at  Mante  on  the  Seine,  in  the  year 
1664.  By  his  merit  in  his  profeflion  he  attained  to  be  conductor  of 
the  mufic  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  the 
king.  The  regent  duke  of  Orleans  admired  his  works,  and  patro- 
nized their  author.  This  prince  having  given  him  a motet  of  his 
•own  compofition  to  examine,  and,  being  impatient  for  his  obferva- 
lions  thereon,  went  to  the  houfc  of  Bernier,  and,  entering  his  ftudy, 
' 4 A a found 
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found  the  Abbe  de  la  Croix  there,  criticifing  bis  piece,  while  the 
mufician  himfelf  was  in  another  room,  caroufing  and  finging  with  a 
company  of  his  friends.  The  duke  broke  in  upon  and  interrupted 
their  mirth,  with  a reprimand  of  Bernier  for  his  inattention  to  the- 
talk  afligned  him.  This  mufician  died  at  Paris  in  1734.  His  five- 
books  of  Cantatas  and  Songs  for  one  and  two  voices,  the  words  of 
which  were  written  by  Roufleau  and  Fufelier,  have  procured  him 
great  reputation.  There  are  befides  of  his  compofition  * Les  Nuits 
4 de  Sceaux/  and'  many  motets,  which  are  dill  in  great  edeem. 

Michel  Monteci. air  was  born,  in  the  year  1666,  at  Andclot,. 
a town  of  Bafiigny,  about  ten  miles  from  Chaumont.  He  took  his. 
furname  from  an  old  cadle  near  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  was  at: 
firft  a teacher  of  mufic  at  Paris ; after  that  he  was  taken  into  the 
Royal  Academy  there ; and  is  laid  to  have  firft  introduced  the  Vio— 
lone  or  double  bafs  into  the  orchedra  of  the  opera.  He  died  near.' 
St.  Dennis  in  1737.  There  arc  extant  of  his  works  * Metbode  pour. 
4 apprendre la Mufique,’  ‘Principes  pour  leViolon,’ ‘Trios  deViolons,*, 
Cantatas,  Motets,  and  one  Meffe  de  Requiem.  He  alfo  compofed: 
the  mute  to  an  entertainment  entitled  ‘ Des  Fetes  de  I"  Etc,’  and  to.' 
the  celebrated  opera  of  Jcpthe,  written  by  Pellegrin,  and  reprefent— 
ed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1732. 

Jean-Joseph  Mouret,  bom  at  Avignon  in  1682,  became  re- 
markable from  the  age  of  twenty  for  his  excellent  mufical  compofi- 
tions : His  feafe,  wit,  and  fade  for  mufic  rendered  him  afavourite- 
with  the  great } the  duchefs  of  Maine  employed  him  to  compofe  ma- 
lic for  the  feftivals  fo  much  celebrated  under  tbe  name  of  the  Nuits. 
de  Sceaux.  Ragonde,  or  la  Soiree  de  Village,  reprefented  at  the 
opera-houfe  in  Paris  with  great  applaufe,  was  one  of  thofe  entertain- 
ments. The  levity  of  Mouret’s  compofitions,  and  the  fprightlinefs. 
of  his  airs,  were  the  great  recommendations  of  his. mufic.  Towards 
the  clofe  of  his  life  he  became  fubjeft  to  fome  mental  diforders,  and 
met  with  other-  misfortunes,  which  haftened  his  end.  Of  thefe 
the  mod  confiderable  was  tbe  lofs  of  an  income  of  five  thoufand 
livres  a year,  which  arofe  from  the  places  of  diredlor  of  the  Concert 
Spirituc),  Superintendant  of  the  mufic  of  the  duchefs  of  Maine,  and 
mufical  compofer  to  the  Italian  comedy.  Mouret  died  at  Charenton 
near  Paris  in  the  year  1738.  He  compofed  fundry  operas,  ballets, 
and  other  mufical  reprefentatfons,  namely,  * Les  Fetes  de  Thalic,; 
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r Les  Amours  des  Dieux,’  ‘ Le  Triomphc  des  Sens,'  * Les  Graces/ 
opera-ballets  j and  Ariane,  and  Pirithous,  tragedies,  the  one  repre- 
fented  in  1717,  the  other  in  1723.  He  alfo  compofed  three  books 
of  fongs  of  various  kinds,  and  other  works  of  lefs  account* 

JeAN-FRANfOis  Dandrieu,  a celebrated  mufician,  was  born  in 
the  year  1684.  He  was  a mafterly  performer  on  the  organ  and  harp- 
fichord,  nor  were  his  compofitions  lefs  excellent.  He  refembled  the 
celebrated  Couperin  both  in  ftyle  and  execution.  Dandrieu  died  at 
Paris  in  1740,  leaving  of  his  works,  three  volumes  of  pieces  for  the 
harpfichord,  and  one  of  pieces  for  the  organ,  ‘ avec  un  fuitc  de 
* Noels  all  which  are  greatly  efteemed. 

Henri  Desmarets,  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1662,  was  page 
de  la  mufique  to  the  king,  and  enjoyed  a penlion  of  nine  hundred  livres 
a year.  Being  on  a journey  to  Senlis,  he  became  enamoured  with 
the  daughter  of  the  Prelident  of  Elections,  and,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  her  friends,  married  her.  The  father  of  the  young  woman 
inftituted  a procefs  againft  Defmarets  for  reducing  and  carrying  off 
his  daughter  j in  confequencc  of  which,  by  a fentence  du  Chatelet, 
he  was  condemned  to  death.  Defmarets  fled  into  Spain,  and  from 
thence  to  Lorrain  ; but,  at  length  fuccceding  in  his  folicitations  to 
the  parliament  for  a pardon,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  became  a 
compofer  to  the  opera.  When  he  was  a. young  man  he  compofed 
thofe  motets  which  go  under  the  name  of  Coupillet  + ; but  the  moft 
celebrated  of  his  works  are  his  operas  of  Didon  and  Iphigenie  in  Taa- 
ride,  reprefented  at  Paris  in  the  year  1704,  with  fome  alterations  of 
Campra.  Defmarets  died  at  Luneville  in  the  year  1741. 

Charles-Hubert  Gervais  was  intendant  of  the  band  of  the 
regent  duke  of  Orleans,  and  afterwards  matter  of  the  chapel  royal. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  the  year  1744,  aged  feventy  two.  He  compofed 
three  operas,  namely  Medufe,  reprefented  in  1702;  Hypermneftre,- 
in  1716  j and  Les  Amours  de  Protee,  in  1720.  Thefe,  with  fundry 
Motets,  and  a colledtion  of  Cantatas  of  his  compofition,  arc  in  print. 

Andre-Cardinal  Destouches  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year 
1672.  He  accompanied  Father  Tachard,  a Jcfuit,  in  a voyage  to  Siam, 
with  an  intention  to  enter  himfelf  of  that  fociety  on  his  return.  On 
2&is  arrival  however  at  Paris,  he  changed  his  mind,  and  betook  himfelf 

*■  Carols  or  Songs  celebrating  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour.  + Vide  ante,  page  109. 
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to  the  profeflion  of  a foldier  $ but,  being  paflionately  fond  of  mufic, 
he  quitted  the  military  profeflion,  and  became  an  eminent  compofer 
of  operas.  His  firft  eflay  of  this  kind  was  the  opera  of  Ifle,  repre- 
fented  at  Paris  in  1708,  with  which  the  king  was  fo  pleafed,  that  he 
gave  him  a purfe  of  two  hundred  Louis  d'Ors,  adding  that  he  meant  by 
that  prefent  only  to  attach  him  to  his  fervice  j for  that,  excepting  the 
operas  of  Lully,  he  had  never  heard  any  that  delighted  him  fo  much 
as  this  of  I fie.  It  is  faid  with  great  confidence  that  at  the  time  he 
compofed  this  opera,  Deftouches  had  not  the  leaf!  knowledge  of  the 
rules  of  compofition,  but  that  neverthelefs  a happy  coincidence  of 
words  and  expreflion  rendered  the  recitative  part  of  it  peculiarly  ex- 
cellent*. To  encourage  him  in  his  new  profeflion,  the  king  made 
him  fuperinten^ant  of  his  band,  and  infpedtor-gcneral  of  the  Royal 
Academy  j upon  which  Deftouches  fet  himfelf  to  ftudy  the  rules  of 
his  art ; but  it  was  obferved  that  the  reftridtions  which  thefe  laid  him 
under,  ferved  but  to  check  the  flights  of  his  genius,  and  had  a bad 
effedt  upon  his  future  compofitions,  which  were  the  operas,  or,  as 
the  French  call  them,  the  tragedies  of  Amadis  de  Grece,  Marthcfie, 
•Omphale,  Tdlemaque,  and  Secniramis,  and  fundry  Ballets,  all  which 
were  reprefented  in  the  Royal  Academy,  but  with  far  lefs  applaufe 
than  was  bellowed  on  his  firft  produdtion,  the  opera  of  Ifle.  Def- 
touches died  in  the  year  1749  in  the  employments  abovementioned, 
having  for  many  years  been  favoured  by  the  royal  bounty  with  a pen- 
fion  of  fourthoufand  livres  per  annum. 

Louis-Nicolas  Clerambault  was  a native  of  Paris,  and,  be- 
ing a favourite  of  Louis  XIV.  was  by  him  appointed  diredtor  of  the 
private  concerts  of  Madam  de  Maintenon,  and  organift  of  St.  Cyr. 
There  are  extant  of  his  compofition  five  books  of  Cantatas,  in  which 
there  is  one  entitled  Orphec,  that  is  greatly  admired  ; and  there  arq 
alfo  attributed  to  him  fundry  Motets,  and  other  vocal  compofitions 
for  particular  feflivals,  that  fiiew  him  to  have  been  a man  of  confider- 
able  abilities  in  his  profeflion.  He  died  at  Paris  in  the  year  1749. 

Joseph-Nicolas-Pancrace  Royer,  a native  of  Savoy,  came 
to  refide  at  Paris  about  the  1725,  and  there  acquired  much  reputa- 
tion for  his  manner  of  fingiug,  and  his  excellent  performance  on  the 

* Tliis  is  a merit  unaccountable  relation  ; al!  that  can  be  faM  in  defence  of  it  5s,  that  it 
is  taken  from  the  Nouveau  Didtionnaire  Hiftorique,  originally  written  by  Monf.  I’Advo* 
cat,  an  J improved  on  by  a let  of  men  who  had  opportunities  of  the  belt  information. 
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organ  and  harpficbord.  Being  a well-bred  man,  and  of  an  amiable 
character,  he  formed  fuch  connections  as  led  him  into  the  way  of 
preferment  at  court.  By  the  intereft  of  his  friends  there,  and  his 
own  merit,  he  obtained  a reverfionary  grant  of  the  place  of  mufic- 
mafier  to  the  royal  family  of  France,  and  came  into  the  poffcfiion  of 
it  in  the  year  1746.  In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  direc- 
tor of  the  Concert  Spirituel.  In  1754  he  was  appointed  compofer  of 
the  mufic  for  the  king's  chamber,  and  infpcXor-general  of  the  opera. 
He  lived  not  long  to  enjoy  thefe  lucrative  employments,  for  he  died' 
on  the  eleventh  of  January,  1755,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age. 
Royer  compofed  the  following  operas,  viz.  Pyrrhus,  Za’ide,  LePou- 
voir  de  l’Amour,  Amalfis,  and  PrometbCe,  and  many  leffons  for  the- 
harpfichord,  of  which  only  one  collection  has  as  yet  been  published. 

FRANfois-CoLiN  de  Blamont  was  born  at  Verfailles  in  the 
year  1690,  and,  for  his  merit  in  his  profeflion,  was  made  a chevalier 
of  the  order  of  St.  Michael.  He  was  a compofer  for  the  opera,  and 
enjoyed  the  places  of  Superintendant  of  the  king's  mufic,  and  matter 
of  that  of  his  chamber.  The  operas  compofed  by  him  are  Didon, 
and  Les  Fetes  Grecques  & Romaines.  Pie  died  in  the  year  1760. 

Jean-Marie  Le  Clair  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1697.  His  father 
was  amufician,  and  with  his  infiruCtions,  and  the  afliftancc  of  able 
mailers,  he  became  a fine  performer  on  the  violin.  He  travelled 
abroad  fome  years  for  improvement,  and  feemed  difpofed  to  fettle  in 
Holland  5 but,  upon  an  invitation  from  the  duke  de  Grammont,  who 
had  been  his  pupil,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  favoured  by  him  with 
a handfome  penfion.  By  the  recommendation  of  this  nobleman,  and 
his  own  mailerly  performance,  Le  Clair  attained  to  the  place  of  fym- 
phoniA  to  Louis  XV.  in  which  he  laboured  inccffantly  to  improve- 
the  praXice  of  the  violin  among  his  countrymen.  With  this  view  he 
compofed  and  publilhed  in  the  year  1723,  a collection  of  Solos  for 
the  violin  ; and  foon  after  that  another  of  the  fame  kind,  in  both 
which  the  author  has  difplayed  a perfeCt  knowledge  of  the  infirument, 
and  the  powers  of  a rich  and  well-regulated  fancy. 

The  character  and  demeanour  of  Le  Clair  were  fuch  as  attracted 
the  efleem  of  all  that  knew  him  j and,  as  he  affcCted  a retired  and 
contemplative  life,  he  had  little  reafon  to  fear  the  (hafts  of  envy  : 
Neverthelefs  it  feems  that  he  fell  a facrificc  to  his  own  fame,  for, 
without  having  given  offence  to  any  one,  being  abroad  in  the  Areets  • 
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of  Paris,  in  the  evening  of  the  twenty-fecond  day  of  O&ober,  1764, 
and  returning  to  his  own  home,  he  was  aflaffinated.  Befides  the  two 
colle&ions  of  Solos  abovementioned,  Le  Clair  was  the  author  of  Six 
Sonatas  for  two  Violins  and  a bafs.  Oeuvre  IV.  which  have  this  An- 
gular circumflance  to  diflinguifh  them,  that  in  the  title-page  they  are 
laid  to  be  engraved  by  bis  wife,  * Gravee  par  Madam  fon  Epoufe 
Le  Clair  is  celebrated  for  the  fpirit  and  energy  of  his  manual  per- 
formance, and  thefc  compofitions  are  in  fome  fort  a proof  of  it.  At 
lead  it  may  be  faid,  that,  for  grandeur  and  dignity  of  flyle,  there  are 
no  inflrumental  compofitions  of  the  French  muficians,  not  even  of 
Lully  himfelf,  that  merit  to  be  compared  with  them.  It  is  true  that 
they  are  difficult  to  be  executed,  and  this  for  fome  time  was  a gene* 
ral  objection  to  the  compofitions  of  Le  Clair  j but  the  French  mufi- 
cians, like  thofeof  other  countries,  have  improved  on  the  violin,  and 
this  difficulty  has  longfincc  vanifhed.  The  other  works  ofLe  Clair 
in  print  are  two  books  of  Duos,  two  of  Trios,  two  of  Concertos,  two 
under  the  title  of  Recreations,  and  the  opera  of  Sylla  and  Glaucus. 

Jean-Philippe  Rameau  was  born  at  Dijon  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  September,  1683.  After  having  learned  the  rudiments  of  mufic,  his 
tafle  for  the  art  led  him  while  young  to  leave  his  native  country,  and 
wander  about  with  the  performers  of  a flrolling  opera.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  be  compofed  a mufical  entertainment,  which  was  reprefented 
at  Avignon,  and  was  received  with  as  much  applaufe  as  can  bethought 
due  to  fo  puerile  an  efTay : But  as  this  applaufe  was  lefs  than  the  author 
hoped  for,  he  removed  from  thence,  and,  after  travelling  through  a 
part  of  Italy  and  France,  corrected  his  ideas  of  mufic  by  the  pfadtice 
of  the  harpfichord  ; on  which  inflrument,  by  inceflant  application, 
he  attained  a degree  of  proficiency  little  inferior  to  that  which  diflin- 
guifhed  the  famous  Marchand.  in  the  courfc  of  his  travels  he  flop- 
ped at  Dijon,  and  performed  on  the  organ  of  the  Holy  Chapel  j he 
did  the  fame  at  Clermont,  and  played  on  the  organ  of  that  cathedral ; 
in  both  places  to  large  audiences,  compofed  of  the  members  of  the 
church,  and  other  good  judges  of  mufic.  The  reputation  which  he 
by  thefe  means  acquired,  brought  Marchand  to  hear  him,  who  upon 
that  occafion  is  faid  to  have  made  ufe  of  this  expreffion,  • Rameau  a 
' plus  de  main  que  moi,  mais  j’ai  plus  de  tctc  que  lui.’  Upon  hcar- 

• He  is  in  the  tiile-page  ffyled  Monf.  Le  Clair  l’aioe,  from  which  adjunct  it  it  conjec- 
tured that  he  was  the  cider  of  two  brothers  of  the  fame  profeQion. 
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ing  this,  Rameau,  with  a view  to  fatisfy  himfelf  touching  the  merit* 
of  Marchand’s  pretenfions,  went  to  Paris,  where  he  had  no  fooner 
heard  him  than  he  became  fenGble  of  his  own  inferiority,  and  with 
great  candour  and  modefty  profeffed  himfelf  an  humble  hearer  of 
Marchand,  expreffing  at  the  fame  time  an  ardent  defire  to  become  his 
pupil.  Marchand  generoufly  condefccnded  to  his  requeft,  and  labour- 
ed to  the  utmoft  of  his  power  in  the  improvement  of  a genius  fo  capa- 
ble of  cultivation.  Rameau,  by  a courfe  of  fevere  ftudy,  had  in  a great 
meafure  united  the  perfections  of  Marchand  with  his  own ; and  upon 
the  ftrength  of  thefe  he  became  a candidate  for  the  place  of  organift 
of  the  church  of  St.  Paul  in  Paris;  but  failing  to  obtain  it,  he  had 
almoft  determined  to  decline  that  branch  of  his  profefiion,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  offer  of  the  place  of  organift  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  which  he  accepted.  In  this  retirement 
he  ftudied  with  the  utmoft  affiduity  the  theory  of  his  art.  His  in- 
veftigations  in  the  courfe  of  this  purfuit  gave  birth  to  his  * Traite  de 

* l’Harmonie,’  printed  at  Paris  in  1722  ; and  to  his  * Nouveau  Syf- 
' teme  de  Mufique  Tbeorique,’  printed  at  the  fame  place  in  J726. 
But  the  work  for  which  Rameau  is  moft  celebrated  is  his ' Demonftra- 

* tion  du  Principe  de  l’Harmonie.’  Paris  1750,  in  which,  as  his 
countrymen  fay,  he  has  fliewn  that  the  whole  depends  upon  one  An- 
gle and  clear  principle,  viz.  the  fundamental  bafs : and  in  this  ref- 
ped  he  is  by  them  compared  to  Newton,  who  by  the  fmgle  principle 
of  gravitation  was  able  to  aflign  reafons  for  fome  of  the  moft  remark- 
able phenomena  in  phyfics;  for  this  reafon  they  fcruple  not  to  ftyle 
Rameau  the  Newton  of  Harmony. 

With  fuch  extraordinary  talents  as  thefe,  and  a ftyle  in  muGcal  com- 
polition  far  furpaffing,  in  the  opinion  of  fome,  that  of  the  greateft 
among  the  French  muficians,  it  had  been  a national  reproach  had  Ra- 
meau been  fuffered  to  remain  organift  of  a country  cathedral.  He  was 
called  to  Paris,  and  appointed  to  the  management  of  the  opera;  in 
which  employment  it  was  his  care  to  procure  the  ableft  performers  of 
all  kinds  that  could  be  found,  and  to  furnifti  from  the  inexhauftiblc 
ftores  of  his  own  invention,  compofitions  worthy  of  fo  great  a genius. 
His  mulic  was  of  an  original  caft,  and  the  performers  complained  at  Aril: 
that  it  could  not  be  executed ; but  he  afterted  the  contrary,  and  evinced 
it  by  experiment.  By  practice  he  acquired  a great  facility.in  com- 
poGng,  fo  that  he  was  never  at  a lof6  to  adapt  founds  to  fentiments. 
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It  was  a faying  of  Quinault,  * that  the  poet  was  the  mufician’s  fer- 

* vant but  Rameau  would  fay,  * Qu’on  me  donne  la  Gazette  d’Hol- 

* lande  & je  la  mettrai  en  mulique.'  The  king,  to  reward  his  extra- 
ordinary merit,  conferred  npon  him  the  ribbon  of  the  order  of  St. 
Michael  •,  and  a little  before  his  death  raifed  him  to  the  rank  of  the 
nobleffe.  Rameau  was  a man  of  pure  morals,  and  lived  happily  with 
a wife  whom  he  tenderly  loved  : There  was  much  limplicity  in  his 
charadter  j and  his  temper,  though  not  fo  philofophic  as  to  render 
him  altogether  inirafcible,  was  upon  the  whole  mild  and  placid,  and 
in  the  offices  of  friendfhip  and  humanity  no  man  went  beyond  him. 

This  philofophical  artift  died  at  Paris  on  the  twelfth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  year  1764.  His  exequies  were  celebrated  by  a mnii- 
cal  folemnity  in  the  church  of  the  Oratory  in  the  flreet  of  St.  Honordr 
the  place  of  his  fepulture,  in  which  fcveral  extradis  from  his  own 
compofitions  were  introduced.  Befides  the  trails  abovemen  tioned,. 
there  are  extant  of  Rameau’s  writing  the  following,  * Generation. 

* Harmonique,’  Paris,  1737;  and*  Nouvelles  Reflexions  fur  la  Dd- 

* monftration,’  &c.  His  mufical  compofitions  confift  of  fundry  col- 
Jedtions  of  leflons  for  the  harpfichord,  and  his  operas,  the  names 
whereof  are  as  follow  : Hyppolite  et  Aricic,  les  Indes  Galantes,  Caf- 
tor  et  Pollux,  les  Fites  d’Hdbd,  Dardanus,  Platce,  les  Fites  de  Pol- 
bimnie,  le  Temple  de  la  Gloire,  les  Fites  de  l’Himen,  Za'is,  Pig— 
malion,  Na'is,  Zoroaftre,  la  Guirlande,  Acante  et  Cephife,  Daphnis 
et  Egle,  Lifis  et  Dilie,  les  Sybarites,  la  Naifiance  d’Ofiris,  Anacreon,, 
les  Surprifes  de  l’Amour,  and  les  Paladins. 

As  a theorift,  the  character  of  Rameau  Hands  very  high  ; and  as  a- 
tefiimony  to  his  merit  in  this  particular,  it  is  here  mentioned  as  a fadt,. 
that  Mr.  Handel  was  ever  ufed  to  fpeak  of  him  in  terms  of  great  ref- 
pedt.  As  a mufical  compofer  bis  character  remains  to  be  fettled  > 
while  one  fet  of  men  celebrate  his  works  for  the  grace  and  fpirit  of 
them,  others  objedl  to  them  that  they  are  either  ftiff  and  laboured,  or 
light  and  trifling  even  to  puerility.  Should  the  latter  be  the  true  cha- 
radteriftic  of  them,  it  would  be  no  wonder,  flnee  a fine  flyle  of  com- 
pofition  is  by  no  means  the  neceflary  confcqucnce  of  profound  (kill 
in  the  principles  of  harmony.  The  poetic  faculty  does  not  keep  pace 
with  our  improvements  in  the  niceties  of  grammar  or  the  laws  of 
profody ; and  the  compofitions  of  thofe  deep  theorifls  Zarlino  and 
Pepufch  do  not  rife  above  mediocrity.  As  to  the  French  mufic  in  ge- 
neral. 
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neral,  the  merit  of  it  has  at  different  periods  been  a fubjeCt  of  contro- 
verfy  j many  think  that  in  the  art  of  mufical  compofition  the  French 
are  an  age  behind  the  reft  of  Europe  : And  many  more  are  of  opinion 
that,  having  deviated  from  the  path  of  nature,  they  may  be  two  be- 
fore they  find  their  way  back  again. 

Befides  the  above  perfons  who  were  practical  muficians,  there  were 
many  among  the  French  who  are  diftinguifhed  for  general  lkill  in 
the  principles  of  the  fcience ; Pere  Antoine  Parran,  a Jefuit,  who 
Aourilhed  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  is  reckoned  one  of 
their  beft  writers  on  the  fubjeCt  of  mufic  at  large.  He  publifhed  at 
Paris,  in  the  year  1646,  ‘ Traite  de  laMuGquc  Theorique  et  Prac- 

* tique,  contenant  lcs  Preceptes  de  la  Compofition.’  Some  years 
«fter  Claude  Perrault,  the  architect,  and  for  his  great  fkill  therein 
called  the  French  Vitruvius,  publifhed  a * Diflertation  delaMufique 

* des  Anciens,'  wherein  he  denies  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  mufic  in  confonancc.  In  later  times  the  Abbe  Raguenet  dif- 
tinguifhed himfelf  by  his  Parallel  between  the  French  and  Italian 
Mufic,  and  Monf.  de  la  Vieville  de  Freneufe  by  his  anfwcr  to  it. 
Of  both  thefc  traCts  an  account  has  already  been  given  : The  latter 
of  thefe  perfons  is  alfo  known  by  the  name  of  Jean-Laurent  le  Ccrf ; 
he  was  keeper  of  the  fcals  of  the  parliament  of  Normandy,  and  died 
in  1707.  There  are  feveral  diflertations  of  his  writing  in  the  Journals 
de  Trevoux.  The  Abbe  Chateauneuf  in  1725  publifhed  a ‘ Dialogue 
‘ fur  lc  Mufiquc  des  Anciens others  there  are  who  have  obliged  the 
world  by  occafional  difcourfes  and  diflertations  on  the  fubjedt  of  mufic 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions,  printed  at  the  Hague 
in  duodecimo,  with  the  title  of*  Memoires  de  Litterature  tires  des 

* Regiftres  de  l’Academie  Royal  des  Infcriptions  et  Belles-Lettres.’ 
The  papers  refpeCting  mufic  in  this  collection  moft  worthy  of  notice, 
are  thofe  that  tend  to  obviate  a doubt  that  had  been  raifed  of  the 
genuinenefs  of  Plutarch’s  Dialogue  on  Mufic  ; and  to  fettle  a queftion 
the  moft  embarrafling  of  all  that  have  arifen  on  the  fubjedt  of  mufic, 
that  is  to  fay,  whether  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with,  or  igno- 
rant of,  the  pradtice  of  mufic  in  confonancc,  polyphonous  mufic,  fi- 
multaneous  harmony,  or  whatever  elfc  is  to  be  underftood  by  the 
term,  mufic  in  parts. 

The  controverfy  touching  Plutarch’s  Dialogue,  as  it  arofe  from  an 
inconfiderate  remark  of  Amyot  the  French  tranflator  of  his  works, 
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made  above  a hundred  years  ago,  and  which  no  one  till  of  late  had 
thought  worthy  of  a refutation,  was  terminated  by  Monf.  Jean-Pierre 
Burette,  a pbyfician  of  Paris,  and  member  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
feriptions,  in  favour  of  the  piece  in  queftion ; but  thofe  who  dif- 
puted  its  authority,  founding  their  objeftions  upon  the  circumftance 
that  the  mention  of  mufic  in  confonance  does  not  once  occur  in  it,  the 
determination  of  the  queftion,  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  book,  had 
no  other  effeft  than  to  bring  on  another  of  a greater  latitude.  They 
who  contended  that  the  dialogue  was  fpurious,  aftumed  that  the  an- 
cients were  acquainted  with  mufic  in  confonance ; and  it  was  necef- 
fary  for  them  to  get  rid  of  a book  which  was  negative  evidence  of  the 
contrary  ; but  the  authority  of  it  being  once  cftablilhed,  their  adver- 
fariesmade  good  ufe  of  their  advantage,  and  infifted  that  the  filence 
of  fucli  an  author  as  Plutarch  as  to  any  fuch  praftice,  was  a very 
ftrong  argument  in  favour  of  the  contrary  opinion. 

It  is  not  neceflary  here  to  repeat  what  was  urged  in  the  courfe  of 
this  difpute,  or  to  recapitulate  thbfe  arguments  refpefting  the  quef- 
tion itfelf  which  arc  ftated  in  the  firft  volume  of  this  work.  It  may 
fuffice  to  fay,  that  Monf.  Fraguier,  a member  of  the  academy,  was 
the  champion  of  the  ancients,  and  Monf.  Burette  of  the  moderns, 
and  that  the  latter  in  his  * Differtation  fur  la  Symphonic  des  Anciens,’ 
published  in  the  Memoirs  abovementioned,  tom.  V.  page  1 51,  gained 
a complete  viftory  *. 

Two  other  French  writers,  namely,  the  fathers  Bougeant  and  Cer- 
ceau,  have  in  the  principal  queftion  taken  the  fide  of  Burette,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  papers  of  theirs  published  in  the  Journals  de  Trevoux  for 
April  and  Oft.  1725,  and  Jan.  and  Feb.  1729.  In  a word  this  quef- 
tion to  ufe  a phrafe  of  Chaucer,  has  been  • bolted  to  the  bran  and 
there  is  very  little  probability  remaining  that  any  argument  in  favour 
of  the  affirmative  can  in  future  be  adduced  that  has  not  been  refuted. 

* Burette  feemi  to  hive  been  lefs  fenfible  of  the  force  of  his  own  reafoning,  than  many 
of  his  readers  j for  after  he  had  refuted  his  adverfary,  he  was  provoked  to  refume  the 
controvcrfy,  and  made  fome  few  conctlTions,  that  tended  to  weaken  his  former  argu- 
ments ; particularly,  that  be  Tides  the  unifon  and  oflave,  the  ancients  made  ufe  of  the 
third  in  confonance  ; the  latter  of  which  facts  has  never  yet  been  proved.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  (irongly  infilled  that  they  never  ufed  either  the  third  or  fixth,  no  fuch  prac- 
tice being  mentioned,  or  even  hinted  at,  in  any  of  the  old  Greek  writers. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

THE  termination  of  the  difpute  between  Handel  and  his  adver- 
faries,  as  it  left  him  in  the  quiet  pofiefiion  of  that  empire,  in 
which  it  feems  to  have  been  his  fixed  refolution  never  to  admit  a ri- 
val, though  it  totally  extinguifhed  emulation,  was  in  general  favour- 
able to  mufic.  Covent-Garden  theatre  was  an  excellent  feminarys 
and  by  the  performance  of  the  oratorio  there,  the  practice  of  mufic 
was  greatly  improved  throughout  the  kingdom.  As  to  its  precepts, 
the  general  opinion  was  that  they  needed  no  farther  cultivation : 
Dr.  Pepufch  had  preferibed  to  the  dudents  in  harmony  a fet  of  rules* 
which  no  one  was  hardy  enough  to  tranfgrefs ; the  confequence 
thereof  was  a difgufting  uniformity  of  flyle  in  the  mufical  produc- 
tions of  the  time  ; while  thefe  were  adhered  to,  fancy  laboured  under 
the  fevered  redridtions,  and  all  improvement  in  the  fcience  of  com- 
position was  at  a Hand. 

That  we  are  at  this  time  in  a date  of  emancipation  from  the  bond* 
age  of  laws  impofea  without  authority,  is  owing  to  a new  invediga- 
tion  of  the  principles  of  harmony,  and  the  dudies  of  a clafs  of  mufi- 
cians,  of  whom  Geminiani  feems  to  have  been  the  chief ; and  this 
confideration  makes  it  neceffary  to  refutne  the  account  of  him,  and 
to  relate,  among  other  particulars,  the  efforts  made  by  him  towards 
the  improvement  of  the  fcience  of  harmony. 

It  is  obfervable  upon  the  works  of  Geminiani,  that  his  modula- 
tions are  not  only  original,  but  that  his  harmonies  confid  of  fuch 
combinations  as  were  never  introduced  into  mufic  till  his  time:  The 
rules  of  tranfition  from  one  key  to  another,  which  are  laid  down  by 
thofe  who  have  written  on  the  compofition  of  mufic,  he  not  only  dif- 
regarded,  but  objected  to  as  an  unneceffary  redraint  on  the  powers  of 
invention.  He  has  been  frequently  heard  to  fay,  that  the  cadences  in. 
the  fifth,  the  third,  and  the  fixth  of  the  key  which  occur  in  the  works 
of  Corelli,  were  rendered  too  familiar  to  the  ear  by  the  frequent  re- 
petition of  them  : And  it  feems  to  have  been  the  dudy  of  his  life,  by 
a liberal  ufe  of  the  femitonic  intervals,  to  incrcafc  the  number  of  har- 
monic 
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monic  combinations ; and  into  melody  to  introduce  a greater  variety 
than  it  was  otherwife  capable  of. 

In  a full  perfuafion  of  the  advantages  that  mull  refult  to  mufic  from 
the  dudy  of  variety,  he  compiled  an  hartnonical  code,  confiding  of 
a great  number  of  pafiages  compolcd  by  himfelf,  connected  with  and 
referring  to  others  in  a feries  almoft  infinite  j and  published  propofals 
for  printing  it,  with  the  title  of  Guida  Armonica,  but  it  was  not  till 
feveral  years  after  that  it  appeared  in  the  world. 

In  the  year  1739  he  published  his  Opera  quarts,  confiding  of 
twelve  Sonatas  for  a violin  and  a bad;  and  alfo  a new  edition  of  bis 
. Opera  prima,  with  confiderable  additions  and  improvements]  and 
fioon  after,  what  he  called  • ATreatifc  on  goodTadej’  and  alfo  * Rules 

* for  playing  in  Tade  j'  a cant  phrafe  much  in  ufe  with  the  mufi- 
cal  connoifleurs.  Thefc  two  publications  contained,  befides  exam- 
ples of  fuch  graces  as  himfelf  was  ufed  to  practice  on  the  violin,  va- 
riations on  fome  well-known  airs,  fuch  as  that  of  Purcell  in  the 
opera  of  Dioclefian,  • What  (hall  I do  to  fhew  how  much  I love  her,’ 
and  fome  fcleCt  Scots  tunes. 

About  this  time  he  alfo  publifhed  the  * Art  of  playing  on  the  Vio- 

* lin,’  containing  the  mod  minute  directions  for  holding  the  indru- 
-ment,  and  for  the  ufe  of  the  bow,  the  graces,  the  various  Ihifts  of 
the  hand  *,  and  a great  variety  of  examples  adapted  to  the  rules. 

* About  the  year  1740  he  publiihed  and  dedicated  to  the  Academy 
of  ancient  Mufic  his  Opera  fettima,  confiding  of  fix  Concertos  for 
violins.  This  work  carries  with  it  the  evidence  of  great  labour  and 
dudy,  but  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  his  former  works  of  the  like  kind. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1742,  came  forth  his  long  expcCted  work, 
with  the  title  of  ‘ Guida  Armonica  o Dizionario  Armonico,’  with  a 
preface,  wherein,  after  giving  due  commendation  to  Lully,  Corelli, 
and  Bononcini,  as  having  been  the  fird  improvers  of  indrumental 
mufic,  he  endeavours  to  obviate  an  opinion  that  the  vad  foundations 
of  univerfal  harmony  can  be  edabitfhed  upon  the  narrow  and  confined 

**  There  is  rcafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  practice  of  (hifting  on  the  violin  was  greatly  im- 
proved by  Gctniniani ; Bakzar  the  Lubecker  introduced  it  into  England  m the  time  of 
' Charles  I.  but  with  hitn,  and  fubfcquem  performers,  it  anfwtred  no  other  purpofe  than 
extending  the  compafs  of  the  iniirument  to  D : The  half  (hift,  contrived  to  avoid  the  dif- 

S uiting  clangor  of  an  open  ifring,  and  enable  the  performer  to  (hake  with  the  third  in- 
cad  of  the  little  finger,  is  but  of  late  invention. 

modu- 
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modulation  of  thofc  authors, and  remarks  on  the  uniformity  of  modula- 
tion, apparent  ip  the  comport  tign*  that  have  appeared  in  different  parts 
©f  Europo  for  forty  years  hack. 

The  publication  of  this  book  was  attended  with  circumflances  that 
feemed  but  little  to  favour  its  reception  ; fome  fufpectcd  that  the  au- 
thor’s chief  view  in  the  publication  of  it  was  the  getting  money  to 
fupply  his  neccffities  ■,  many  had  been  made  to  believe  that  the  au- 
thor profeffed  by  it  no  leis  than  to  teach  tlic  art  of  mufical  composi- 
tion to  perions  totally  ignorant  of  the  fcience,  and  of  confequence  ri- 
diculed the  attempt  a and  there  were  very  few  that  were  able  to  com- 
prehend cither  the  motives  to,  or  the  tendency  of,  the  work. 

In  one  of  thofc  excurfions  which  Geminiani  was  frequently  mak- 
ing during  his  refidence  in  England,  that  is  to  fay,  to  Italy,  France,. 
Holland,  and  other  countries,  he  vifited  at  Paris  a learned  and  in- 
genious Jefuit,  Pere  Cartel,  a man  well  /killed  in  murtc  * ; to  whom 
he  (hewed  his  manufeript,  and  explained  the  nature  and  dertgn  of 
it : And  with  a view  to  obviate  the  prejudices  that  had  been  enter- 
tained againft  it,  this  perfon  published  in  the  Journal  des  Sfavans  a 
diflerlation  on  the  Guida  Armonica,  which  Geminiani  upon  his  re- 
turn hither  got  tranllated  into  Englifh,  and  publifhed  in  a pamphlet 
«f  about  thirty  pages. 

The  author  of  this  dirtertation  fays,  that,  upon  a careful  examinav 
lion  of  the  Goida  Armonica,  he  found  that  any  perfon  able  to  read 
and  write  might  by  the  help  thereof  become  able  to  compofe  true, 
good,  and  well-modulated  murtc,  with  proper  figures  to  denote  the 

• Louis-Bertrand  Castel  was  barn  at  Montpelier  in  1688,  and  entered  into  the 
fociety  of  the  Jefuitt  in  1703.  About  the  end  of  the  year  1710  he  removed  from  Thou-  - 
loufc  to  Paris,  wbcie  he  became  known  to  the  world  by  his  treatife  on  Gravitation,  pub- 
lifhcd  in  two  volumes  in  duodecimo  in  1727.  According  to  hishypotheris,a!l  things  de- 
pend upon  two  principles,  the  grsvity  of  bodies  and  the  aftion-of  fpirits  ; by  means  of 
the  former  all  things  tend  to  reft,  while  motion  proceeds  from  the  latter  principle.  This 
fyftem  was  attacked  by  the  Abbe  dc  St.  Pierre,  and  the  difpute  was  carried  on  betweeft- 
them  for  fome  time  with  a conBdetable  degree  of  vivacity.  His  fecond  work  was  a con- 
eife  fyftem  of  univerfal  mathematics,  in  one  volume  quaito,  which  met  with  general  ap- 
plaufe,  and  procured  him  an  admiffion  into  (he  Royal  Society  at  London.  In  the  rouifc 
of  his  purfuits  he  had  difeovered  a certain  analogy  between  the  law9  of  colours  and  found. 
Upon  this  princijde  he  proceeded  to  conftruct  an  inftrument  called  by  him  the  Clavecin 
Oculaire,  which  by  a proper  mixture  and  juft  fuccdBon  of  the  different  colours,  fhoutd 
be  the  means  of  exciting  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeefator  a plcafure  fimilar  to  that  derived 
from  harmony.  This  attempt,  vilionary  as  it  was,  produced  fome  ufeful  difeoveries. 
The  other  writings  of  Caftel  are  of  little  importance,  and  are  chiefly  contained  in  the 
Memoires  de  Trevoux.  His  ftyle  is  lively  and  full  of  a defied  refinements,  but  defultory 
and  incorrcth.  He  died  in  the  year  1737,  aged  fixiy-three. 

acLom- 
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accompany ment ; and  that  the  execution  of  this  contrivance  was  as 
fimple  and  infallible  as  the  plan  of  it  was  wonderful  ; and  that  it  is 
in  reality  a fet  of  mufical  integers  ready  to  be  connected  into  a body. 

The  facility  of  this  practice  appearing  at  firft  fufpicious,  Pere 
Caftel  fays  he  took  the  liberty  of  oppofing  it  to  the  author  as  an  ob- 
jection to  his  fchcme,  comparing  it  to  the  German  organ,  which  be- 
ing turned  by  the  mod  unfldlful  pcrfon,  will  neverthelefs  make  ex- 
cellent mufic.  He  alfo  compared  it  in  his  own  mind  with  an  inven- 
tion of  Johannes  Trithemius,  abbat  of  Spanheim,  who  flourished 
about  the  year  1490,  and  wrote  a treatife  entitled  Steganographia, 
the  third  book  whereof  profefles  to  teach  a man  ignorant  of  letters, 
only  knowing  his  mother- tongue,  in  the  fpace  of  two  hours  to  read, 
and  underftand  Latin,  and  write  it  ornately  and  eloquently*.  But 
Cartel  fays  he  thinks  that  in  neither  inliancc  thecomparifon  will  hold; 
and  finally  recommends  theGuida  Armonica  to  the  ftudents  in  mufic 
in  the  following  terms: 

* Mr.  Geminiani's  book  is  then  a ufeful  work,  and  that  even  to 

* the  mailers  themfelves,  fince  it  contains  all  the  mufical  pafiages, 

* whether  regular,  or  of  the  clafs  of  licences  and  exceptions,  that 

* may  be,  or  have  already  been  employed  by  the  greatert  mailers, 

* with  guides  and  references  that  ferve  to  link  them  together  in  all 

* the  various  manners  in  which  they  can  be  cpnne&ed.  In  a word, 
■*  it  is  a mufical  manual,  a library,  a repertory  ; a kind  of  dictionary, 

* though  not  an  alphabetical  one,  in  which  is  always  to  be  found  a 

* mufical  phrafe  or  periphrafis  fit  to  be  adapted,  even  with  elegance 

* and  variety,  to  any  other  already  formed.  By  it  we  are  enabled 
4 to  determine  whether  a phrafe,  a paffage,  a fucccflion  of  harmony, 

‘ a certain  progreflion  of  modulation,  which  the  compofer  is  defirous 
4 of  taking,  be  regular  and  allowable  or  not ; whether  it  has  its 

* proper  arithmetical  figures,  or  is  preceded  by,  and  followed  with, 

4 proper  conlonanccs ; in  rtiort,  what  are  the  mod  eligible  and  ele- 
4 gant  modes  of  pafljge  from  one  ieries  or  compages  of  founds  to 

* The  Stcganographia  was  condemned  to  the  flames  by  the  elector  palatine  Frederic  II. 
This  notable  art  is  detciibed  by  Trithemius  himfclf,  in  an  cpiflle  to  Arnoldus  Boflius,  in 
•thefc  words  : • Tertius  liber  docet  arteni,  per  quam  poffum  hominem  idiotam,  feientem 

* tantum  linguam  maternam,  qui  nunquaoi  novit  verburn  Latin!  fermonis,  in  duabus  horis 
‘ docerc,  feribere,  legere  ct  imclligere  Latinum  Tatis  ornate  et  diferte,  quantumeunque 

* volucrit,  ita  ut  quicuuquc  vidcrint  cj us  literals  laudcnt  vciba,  iruelligant  Latina  com- 
4 poGu.' 

• another. 
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4 another,  and  of  returning  again  to  thofe  from  which  the  deviation 

* was  made.’ 

Cartel's  diflertation  is  throughout  an  eulogium  on  the  Guida  Ar- 
monica ; he  was  well  (killed  in  mufic,  but  by  no  means  a compe- 
tent judge  of  mufical  compofition.  Such  as  had  made  it  their 
rtudy,  were  unanimoufly  of  opinion  that  it  contains  very  little  that 
was  not  known  before,  and  is  befides  fo  very  obfeure  as  to  be  of 
fmall  ufc  to  any  one.  The  publication  of  the  Guida  Armonica  was 
followed  by  that  of  a fupplement,  with  examples  (hewing  its  ufe*. 

Of  his  performance  it  is  very  difficult  to  convey  an  idea,  there 
being  no  marter  of  the  violin  at  this  day  living,  with  whom  he  can 
with  any  propriety  be  compared,  Jackfon  excepted,  who  poflefles 
many  of  his  excellencies,  but  never  came  near  him  in  point  of  tone. 
It  moil  therefore  fufiice  to  fay  that  he  had  none  of  the  fire  and  fpirit 
tyf  the  modern  violinifts,  but  that  all  the  graces  and  elegancies  of  me- 
l?dy,  all  the  powers  that  can  engage  attention,  or  that  render  the 
paflions  of  the  hearer  fubfervient  to  the  will  of  the  artift,  were 
united  in  his  performance.  The  following  folo  of  Corelli,  writ- 
ten as  Geminiani  ul'ed  to  play  it,  and  copied  from  a manufeript  in 
his  own  hand-writing,  is  here  inferred  as  the  beft  fpccimcn  that  can 
be  given  of  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  his  performance. 

* In  the  year  i;6o,  Giorgio  Antonjotto,  an  Italian  mufician,  who  had  reGdcd 
many  years  in  J.ondon,  publiihed,  in  a thin  folio  volume,  a work  entitled  ‘ I.’Arte  Ar- 

• monica,  or  a Trcatife  on  the  comporition  of  Mufic,  originally  written  in  Italian,  and' 

• 4 tranflatcd  under  the  eye  of  the  author  into  linglifli.’  Thil,  in  the  opinion  of  fome  very 

• good  judges,  u a work  of  merit. 
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CHAP.  X. 

THE  old  muficians  who  were  living  at  the  time  when  Geminiani 
published  his  Guida  Armonica,  ilood  aghaft  at  the  licencci 
which  it  allowed,  and  predicted  little  lefs  from  the  work  than  the 
utter  ruin  of  the  mufical  fcience.  Not  chooling  to  deviate  from  the 
good  and  whclefome  rules  which  they  had  been  taught  in  choirs, 
and  had  extracted  from  the  compofitions  of  thofe  who  were  looked 
on  as  the  claflics  in  harmony,  they  (hook  their  heads,  and  hung 
their  harps  upon  the  willows.  Pepufch  had  little  at  heart  but  the 
welfare  of  his  favourite  academy,  and  the  inveftigation  of  the  an- 
cient Rythmus ; and  for  this  and  the  like  ftudies  a favourable  op- 
portunity had  prefented  itfelf  in  the  year  1737,  by  a vacancy  in 
the  place  of  organift  of  the  Charter-houfe,  occafioned  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Love.  The  duchefs  of  Leeds  had  been  his  fcholar, 
and  at  her  recommendation  he  was  eleded.  To  apartments  affigned 
him  in  this  venerable  manfion,  the  Do&or,  together  with  his  wife, 
retired.  In  the  year  1739  the  place  of  Grelham  profeffor  of  mufic 
becoming  vacant,  he  folicited  to  fucceed  to  it ; but  finding  that  his 
being  a married  man  was  a ^qualification,  he  forbore  offering  bim- 
felf  as  a candidate,  and  one  Mr.  Thomas  Brome  was  eleded  *. 

* The  right  of  eleflrng  the  Grdharn  mufic  profeffor  is  in  the  mayor  and  commonalty 
and  citizens  of-  London,  and  it  is  curious  to  reflect  on  their  conduct  in  the  execution  of 
this  trufl.  The  firdprofefTor,  Dr.  bull,  was  a man  eminent  in  his  faculty,  but,  cut  of 
thirteen  perfons  his  fuccelTors,  only  two  had  the  lead  pretence  to  (kill  in  the  fcience. 
Dr.  Robert  Shippen,  principal  of  Brazen  nofe  college,  and  reflor  of  Whitechapel,  was 
profeffor  for  fome  time,  till  he  reflgned  in  favour  of  his  brother  Edward,  a phyfician, 
u ho  was  elected  in  his  room  } and  both  the  brothers  made  no  fccret  of  declaring  that 
they  underflood  not  a note  of  mufic.  Concerning  the  e!  eft  ion  of  Dr.  Robert  Shippen 
there  goes  the  following  (lory.  His  competitor  it  Teems  was  a perfon  every  way  qualified 
for  the  place:  It  happened  fometime  after  his  difappointment  that  the  place  of  allronomy 
profeffor  became  vacant,  and  the  elcOors,  confcious  of  the  injury  they  had  done  him  in 
rcjc&ing  his  application  for  the  mufle  profefforfhip,  determined  to  repair  it,  and  accord- 
ingly made  him  an  offer  of  the  aflronomy  lecture : But  he  afligned  his  reafons  for  declin- 
ing it  in  a bitter  faicafm  : ‘ Gentlemen,’  fays  he,  • l am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
• offer,  but  I cannot  confident  either  with  myconfcience  or  my  reputation  accept  it,  for  I 
‘ underdand  adronomy  as  little  as  Dr.  Shippen  docs  muGc.’  The  other  perfons  whofe 
names  appear  in  the  lid  of  profcfTors,  were  men  who  had  received  an  academical  edu- 
cation, and  might  be  fuppofed  able  to  compofe  a lecture  on  mufic  fit  to  be  heard ; but 
thoiie  who  have  of  late  years  been  defied  to  the  office,  grounded  their  pretenfions  foldy 
on  their  being  freemen  of  London  ; the  lad  profefTor  was  a barber,  god  the  p.ede- 
ceJur  of  him  an  engrarer ; hopeful  teachers  of  a liberal  fcience  1 
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About  the  year  1740  the  Do&or’s  wife  died,  and  he  having  be- 
fore loft  his  fon,  an  only  child,  had  fcarce  any  fource  of  delight 
left,  other  than  the  profecution  of  his  ftudies,  and  the  teaching  a 
few  favourite  pupils,  who  attended  him  at  his  apartments.  Here 
he  drew  up  that  account  of  the  ancient  genera  which  was  red 
before  the  Royal  Society,  and  is  published  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfa&ions  for  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember, in  the  year  1746,  the  fubftance  whereof  is  given  in  the 
firft  volume  of  this  work ; and  foon  after  the  publication  thereof  he 
was  eledted  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  During  his  refidence  in 
the  Charter-houfe,  notwithftanding  his  advanced  age,  he  profecuted 
his  ftudies  with  unwearied  application  : His  evening  amufements 
were  the  game  of  chefs,  and  the  converfation  of  a few  feleCt  friends, 
of  whom  Mr.  John  Immyns,  the  lutenift,  mentioned  in  a pre- 
ceding page  j Mr.  Travers,  one  of  the  organifts  of  the  royal  chapel, 
and  alfo  organift  of  St.  Paul,  Covent-Garden  ; and  Mr.  Ephraim 
Kelner,  of  the  band  at  Drury-lane  theatre,  were  the  moft  intimate. 
To  the  latter  two  of  thefe  perfons  the  DoCtor  had  fome  obligations  j 
and  (hortly  before  his  death  he  made  a difpofition  which  entitled 
them  to  his  effects,  and  particularly  his  valuable  library,  whenever 
h fhould  happen.  He  died  in  the  month  of  July,  in  the  year  1752, 
and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  Charter-houfe.  By  a voluntary 
fubfeription  of  fome  of  his  friends,  a tablet  was  ereCted  near  the  place 
of  his  interment,  on  which  is  the  following  memorial  of  him  : 

Near  this  Place  lye  the  Remains 
of 

John  Christopher  Pepuscii 
DoCtor  of  Mufic  in  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford. 

He  was  born  at  Berlin, 

And  refided  at  London,  highly  efteemed  above  Fifty  Years, 
Diftinguiflicd  as  a moft  learned  Mafter 
And  Patron  of  his  Profelhon. 

In  the  Year  1737  he  retired  to  the  private  Employment 

of 

Organist  to  this  Houfe 
Where  he  departed  this  life, 

July  20,  1752,  Aged  85. 
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The  Academy  of  Ancient  Music,  eftabli(hcd  in  1710, 

Of  which  he  was  one  of  the  Original  Founders, 

And  to  which  be  bequeathed  a valuable  Collection  of  Mufip, 

In  grateful  RcfpeCt  to  his  Memory 
Caufed  this  monument  to  be  ereCted, 

1767. 

The  hiftory  of  his  library,  which  contained  in  it  the  naoflk  valuable 
ueatifes  on  mufic  in  various  languages  that  are  any  where  extant,  ei- 
ther in  manufcript  or  in  print ; as  alfo  a noble  collection  of  raulical 
compositions,  is  attended  with  fome  lingular  circumstances.  Imme- 
diately upon  his  deceafc,  in  virtue  of  the  difpofition  which  he  had  pre- 
vioufly  made  ofbiscffeCts,  Travers  andKelner  took  poflcffion  of  them% 
and  divided  his  library  into  moieties.  Travers  furvived  the  DoCtor  but 
a ftiort  time,  and  his  part  of  it  came  to  the  hands  of  his  reprefentative, 
an  old  woman  ; and  after  that  to  a perfon,  who  dying,  it  was  fold  by 
audion  in  July,  1766,  and  produced  a very  inconfiderable  fumof  mo- 
ney. Kelner,  who  had  long  affifted  the  DoCtor  as  his  amanuenfis,  waa 
a man  of  learning,  and  a found  mufician.  He  lodged  in  a houfe  in 
Martlet-court  in  Ruffel-ftrcet,  Covent-Garden  •,  having  no  relations,, 
he  gave  a man  named  Cooper,  who  had  been  his  copyift,  and  had; 
done  him  many  good  offices,  reafon  to  hope  for  a (hare  of  the  little 
he  Ihould  leave  at  bis  deceafc ; but,  dying  without  making  any 
written  difpofition  of  his  efieCts,  the  woman  of  the  houfe  in  which 
they  were,  laid  hands  on  his  inftroments,  books,  and  manuferipts, 
and  indited  on  keeping  them  as  Ihe  had  the  poiTeffion,  and  there  was 
no  legatee  or  reprefentative  to  claim  them.  It  was  in  vain  for 
Cooper  to  urge  the  friendly  intention  of  Kelner  to  him,  or,  which 
was  the  truth,  that  he  had  affifted  him  with  money  at  fondry  times, 
and  was  therefore  a creditor  : The  right  of  poiTeffion,  and  the  vul- 
gar maxim  that  it  is  eleven  points  of  the  law,  was  infilled  on,  and 
his  claim  fet  at  defiance.  The  man  upon  this  felt  his  fpirit  rife,  and, 
taking  the  advice  of  a lawyer,  applied  for  and  obtained  letters  of  ad- 
miniftration  as  a creditor  of  the  deccafed  j commenced  afuit  in  Chan- 
cery againft  the  woman,  and  in  a few  days  time  got  into  his  pof* 
feffion  the  books  and  mauuferipts  to  the  amount  of  two  cart  loads  * 
part  of  which  were  difpofed  of  by  private  contract ; the  reft  were 
fold  by  auCtion  at  Paterfons’s  in  ElTex-ftrect,  on  Saturday  the  twenty- 
fixth  of  March,  1763.  In  this  falc  were  two  very  curious  articles, 
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the  one  an  Antiphonary,  which,  by  a memorandum  in  an  outer  leaf 
of  it,  appeared  to  have  been  found,  with  almoft  a cargo  of  Romifh 
fervice-books,  on  board  a Spanifh  man  of  war,  taken  at  the  defeat 
of  the  Armada  in  1588  ; the  other  a manufeript  very  richly  bound, 
that  formerly  was  queen  Elizabeth’s,  moft  probably  written  for  her 
own  praQice,  in  a fine  character,  and  containing  a colledtion  of  lef- 
fons  by  Dr.  Bull  j the  book  had  been  pretty  well  thumbed  by  Sig- 
nora Margarita,  who  had  for  many  years  played  out  of  it,  but  was 
otherwife  in  good  prefervation. 

The  manufeript  papers  of  the  Doctor,  that  is  to  fay,  his  ftudies 
for  a long  courfe  of  years,  came  to  the  hands  of  the  author  of  this 
work,  who  is  forty  to  fay,  that,  after  a very  careful  feledlion  and 
diligent  perufai  of  them,  they  appear  to  contain  hardly  any  thing 
that  can  tend  to  the  improvement  of  mufic,  or  the  gratification  of 
public  curiofity.  The  Doctor  for  many  years  before  his  deceafe, 
from  a perfuafion,  which  feems  to  have  been  uppermoft  in  his  mind, 
that  part  of  the  fcience  had  been  loft  *,  had  endeavoured  to  recover 
the  ancient  genera  5 and  it  appears  by  a paffage  in  his  diary  above- 
mentioned,  that  he  was  upon  that  purfuit  while  on  his  vifit  to  lord 
Paifley  1 but  we  fee  the  whole  of  what  he  was  able  to  effedt  towards 
it  in  hit  letter  on  that  fubjedt  printed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  had  adopted  the  filly  notions 
of  Ifaac  Voffius  refpedfing  the  rythmus,  and  endeavoured  to  intro- 
duce into  mufic  fomewhat  that  fhould  correfpond  with  the  pradtice 
of  the  ancients  j but  in  this  too  he  failed,  for  out  of  a vaft  number 
of  eiTays  which  appear  in  his  own  hand-writing,  nothing  conclufive 
or  fatisfadlory  is  deducible.  The  fame  may  in  a great  meafure  be 
laid  of  his  numerous  arithmetical  calculations  of  ratios,  of  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  too  fond  : Had  he  confidered  how  little  Sali- 
nas, Merfennus,  Kircher,  and  Dr.  Wallis  have  left  unfaid  on  this 
part  of  mufical  fcience,  he  might  pofiibly  have  turned  his  thoughts 
another  way. 

At  the  time  when  Pepufch  came  to  fettle  in  England,  be  found 
the  pradlice  of  mufic  in  a very  low  ftate  j very  few  but  profeffors 
being  able  to  play  in  concert : With  a view  to  the  improvement  of 
-it  he  jHiblilhed  twenty-four  airs  for  two  violins  in  all  the  varieties 

'•  Vile  Treatife  on  Harmony,  firft  edit,  page  24. 
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of  meafure  that  mufic  is  capable  of : Thefe  feera  to  be  but  an  intro- 
duction to  Corelli’s  Sonatas,  which  were  then  deemed  much  too 
hard  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  learners.  To  aflift  the  ftudents  in 
muGc  he  publiflied  the  Sonatas  and  Concertos  of  Corelli  in  fcore  *. 

Pepufch  was  a voluminous  compofer,  as  appears  by  the  Cata- 
logue of  Roger  and  Le  Cenc.  Little  of  his  mufic  is  printed  in  Eng- 
land ; the  Airs  abovementioned,  twenty-four  Solos  for  a violin  and 
a bafs,  two  collections  of  Cantatas,  and  a few  fongs,  arc  all  that  we 
know  of.  His  manufcript  compoGtions  to  a great  number  he  direct- 
ed to  be  given  to  the  Academy  of  ancient  MuGc,  and  they  remain  in 
the  library  of  that  fociety.  He  was  a learned,  but  a dry  compofer, 
and  was  apparently  deficient  in  the  powers  of  invention.  His  can- 
tata * See  from  the  filent  grove,'  is  the  only  one  of  all  he  ever  pub- 
lifhed  that  has  any  pretence  to  elegance.  Of  his  manufcript  compo- 
fitions  we  know  of  only  one  that  rifes  above  mediocrity,  viz.  * Re  • 
* joice  in  the  Lord  O ye  righteous,’  a full  anthem,  and  in  this  all  the 
various  excellencies  of  harmony  and  melody  are  united. 

The  contefts,  which  had  long  divided  the  votaries  of  harmony 
into  factions,  had  in  fome  meafure  fubfided  upon  the  retreat  of  Cuz- 
zoni  and  the  departure  of  Bononcini  j but  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  opera 
after  the  diffolution  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the  Ihipwreck  of 
fome  fortunes  engaged  in  the  fupport  of  it,  induced  the  people  to 
turn  their  eyes  towards  Mr.  Handel,  and  to  look  on  him  as  the  only 
perfon  from  whom,  in  the  way  of  mufical  performance,  they  were 
to  expeCt  any  folid  and  rational  entertainment.  Greene  was  fenfible 
of  this ; and  there  being  in  England  no  competitor  of  Mr.  Handel  to 
whom  he  could  attach  himfelf,  he  purfued  his  own  track,  and  en- 
deavoured as  a cathedral  mufician  to  exalt  his  character  to  the  ut- 
moft.  With  this  view  he  publiihed  in  fcore  forty  anthems,  in  a ftyle 
of  compoGtion  that  furnilhes  occafion  for  fome  remarks.  But  firft 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  original  formation  of  the  church  ftyle,  as 
applied  to  the  Englith  reformed  fervice,  was  immediately  confequent 
on  the  cftabliflbment  of  the  firft  liturgy  of  Edward  VI.  and  in  the 
compoGtions  of  Marbeck,  Tallis,  Bird,  Fairfax,  Taverner,  Shep- 
herd, Bedford,  and  many  others,  we  have  the  cleareft  evidence  that 
the  whole  of  our  reformed  church  mufical  fervicc  was  borrowed  from 

• In  (he  ti(le-p3ge  they  are  exprcfsly  faid  to  be  for  the  improvement  of  Practitioners 
in  Concert. 
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that  which  was  in  ufe  in  the  age  immediately  preceding  the  above- 
mentioned  eftabliftiment.  To  fpeak  more  fully  to  the  purpofe,  the 
book  of  Common  Prayer  noted,  is  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Roman 
ritual ; and  the  fervices  and  anthems  of  the  authors  above  named 
anfwer  to  thofe  motets  which  then  were,  and  at  this  day  are  ufed  in 
the  Romilh  fervice.  This  latter  is  fo  precifely  the  fa£l,  that  moft  of 
the  mufic  to  the  Englifh  anthems  which  bear  the  name  of  Tallis 
and  Bird,  will  upon  companion  be  found  to  have  been  originally  fet 
to  Latin  words  in  the  form  of  motets,  and  compofed  by  them  for  the 
fervice.  of  the  chapel  of  Hen.  VIII.  and  Mary  ; but  upon  the  final 
fettlcment  of  the  liturgy  at  the  beginning  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
the  authors  thought  they  could  not  do  better  than  to  adapt  the  fame 
mufic  toEnglifli  words,  and  accordingly  thefe  compofitions  now  bear 
the  form  of  anthems. 

The  ftyle  of  thefe  great  men  was  adopted  by  Tye,  Bull,  Morley, 
Gibbons,  and  Tomkins,  and  continued  to  be  the  fiandard  of  church- 
mufic  till  the  Reftoration,  when  the  king,  who,  during  his  abode  in 
France,  had  entertained  a liking  for  the  mufic  of  that  country,  fig- 
nified  a defire  that  that  of  his  chapel  might  partake  of  the  imaginary 
excellencies  of  the  French  mufic  as  much  as  pofiible  *.  The  chapel 
compofers,  though  they  had  no  mind  to  take  the  French  for  their 
mailers,  relaxed  fomewh&t  of  the  ancient  feverity  of  church  compo- 
fition,  and  in  the  anthems  of  Humphrey,  Blow,  Purcell,  Wife,  Wel- 
don, and  moft  others,  we  find  a richer  vein  of  melody  than  in  thofe 
of  their  predeceffors,  but  no  fuch  refemblance  of  the  French  church- 
rnufic  as  the  king  wiihed  for.  Moft  men  were  of  opinion  that  by  this 
union  of  melody  and  harmony  our  church-mufic  was  carried  to  its 
utmoft  degree  of  perfection  j and  coniequcntly  that  in  any  future  va- 
riations, the  lofs  on  one  hand  would  be  equal  to  the  gain  on  the  other. 
But  Greene,  who  had  carefully  attended  to  all  thofe  refinements  in 
melody  which  the  opera  had  introduced,  was  of  opinion  that  they 
led  to  a farther  improvement  of  our  church-mufic ; accordingly  he 
formed  a ftyle,  neat  and  elegant  it  is  true,  but  greatly  deficient  in 
that  dignity  and  folemnity  which  are  efiential  in  compofitions  for 

• Charles  II.  was  but  little  acquainted  with  the  Englifh  church-mufic,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  upon  his  return  to  England  he  might  conceive  a dillike  of  it.  Lock  fet  the  mufic 
for  his  public  entry,  and  Capt.  Cooke  that  for  his  coronation,  as  Sir  Richard  Baker  af- 
ferts : The  latter  was  but  a dry  compofcr. 
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the  charcli.  And  this  we  may  call  the  third,  and  at  prefent  the  Iaft, 
improved  ftyle  of  cathedral  mafic. 

The  other  works  of  Greene  are  fingle  fongs  to  a great  number,  a 
few  Cantatas,  Canons,  and  Catches,  published  in  fepairatc  and  de- 
tached colled  ions ; Overtures  to  his  dramatic  paftorals,  mentioned 
in  a preceding  page,  and  to  other  of  his  compofitions  j the  Amoretti 
of  Spenfer,  that  is  to  fay,  certain  Sonnets  feledled  from  the  work  fo 
called  ; and  a collection  of  lefions  for  the  harpfichord. 

Greene  was  a roan  of  underftanding,  and  in  the  exercifc  of  bis 
profeffion  was  careful  to  form  connexions  of  the  beft  kind  : By  his 
perlonal  civilities  to  Mrs.  Anaftafia  Robinfon,  he  fo  recommended 
himfelf  to  her,  that  when  fhe  became  countefs  of  Peterborough  (he 
procured  for  him  the  places  of  organift  and  compofer  to  the  royal 
chapel  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Croft. 

His  wife  was  a young  woman  of  the  name  of  Dillingham  ; (he,  to- 
gether with  her  lifter,  who  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  George 
Carleton,  fubdean  of  the  royal  chapel  *,  kept  a milliner’s  (hop  in  Pa- 
ternofter-row,  and  had  about  five  hundred  pounds  when  Greene 
married  her.  He  had  but  little  befides  to  begin  the  world  with,  .. 
neverthelcfs,  by  induftry  and  ceconomy  he  was  enabled  to  bring  up  a 
family  of  children,  and  make  confiderable  favings.  His  uncle,  Ser- 
jeant Greene,  was  a fingle  man,  and  left  a natural  fon  of  the  name 
of  John,  who  was  bred  to  the  bar,  and  was  for  fomc  years  fteward 
of  the  manor  of  Hackney  i the  Serjeant  had  by  his  will  deviled  to  him 
an  eftate  in  ElTex  of  about  feven  hundred  pounds  a year,  called  Bois- 
Hall.  This  perfon  died  about  the  year  1750,  having  left  by  his  will 
to  Dr.  Greene  the  whole  of  his  eftate. 

In  the  (late  of  affluence  to  which  Dr.  Greene  was  railed  by  this 
event,  he  meditated  on  the  corruptions  of  our  church-mufic,  occa- 
iioned  by  the  multiplication  of  copies,  and  the  ignorance  and  care- 
leffnefs  of  tranferibers  1 and  refolved  to  correct,  and  alfo  fecure  it 
againft  fuch  injuries  for  the  future  j accordingly  he  began  with  col- 
lating a great  number  of  copies  of  ferviccs  and  anthems,  and  reduc- 
ing them  into  fcore.  By  the  year  1755,  he  had  made  a confiderable 
progrefs  in  the  work  ; but  his  health  failing  him,  he  made  his  will, 
and  remitted  the  farther  profecution  of  it  to  one  that  had  been  his 
difciple,  his  friend  Dr.  William  Boyce,  who,  in  a manner  worthy 

* Thcfe  two  fillers  were  coufrns  of  the  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  King,  almoner  of  St.  Paul’s, 
anti  fhe  was  a filter  of  Jerry  Clark. 
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of  hinofelf,  completed  the  work,  and  thereby  gave  to  the  public  a,col- 
ledtion  that  hat  not  its  fellow  hi  the  world.  Or.  Greene  died  on  the 
firft  day  of  September,  1755,  leaving  behind  him  only  one  child,  a 
daughter,  married  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Michael  Felling,  rector  of  Wykc 
Regis,  in  the  county  of  Dorfct,  and  a fon  of  Mr.  Michael  Chriltian 
Felling,  an  eminent  compofer  for  the  violin,  and  performer  on  that 
inllrument,  mentioned  in  a preceding  chapter  of  this  volume. 

John  Travers  received  his  education  in  mufic  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  George  at  Windfor ; and,  being  a favourite  boy  .of  Dr.  Henry 
Godolphin,  dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  provoll  of  Eton  college,  was  by 
him  put  apprentice  to  Greene  ; and  about  the  year  1725  became  or- 
ganill  of  St.  Paul’s  church,  Covent-Garden,  and  after  that  of  Ful- 
ham. Upon  the  deceafe  of  Jonathan  Martin  in  1737,  Travers  was 
appointed  organill  of  the  royal  chapel  j foon  after  which,  upon  fome 
difgull,  he  quitted  his  place  at  Fulham.  Travers  was  a found  muli- 
cian  } he  commenced  an  early  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Pepufch,  and 
received  fome  ailidance  from  him  in  the  courfe  of  his  liudies,  which 
by  a fedulous  application  he  was  very  careful  to  improve.  In  the 
chapel  books  are  fundry  anthems  of  bis  compolition  ; but  as  a com- 
pofer he  is  bed  known  to  the  world  by  eighteen  Canzonets,  being 
verfes  and  fongs  chiefly  taken  from  the  pollhumous  works  of  Prior, 
which  he  fet  for  two  and  three  voices,  in  a dyle  as  elegant  as  it  is 
original.  Befjdes  thefe  he  publilhed  the  whole  book  of  Pfalm*  for 
one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five  voices,  with  a thorough-bafs  for  the 
harpfichord.  He  died  in  the  year  1758,  and  as  organill  of  the  royal 
chapel  was  fucceeded  by  Dr.  William  Boyce. 

We  arc  now  arrived  at  that  which  may  be  confidercd  as  the  laft 
period  of  Mr.  Handel’s  life,  commencing  at  that  happy  conjundlion 
of  events,  which  left  him  without  a competitor,  and  difpofed  the 
public  to  receive  with  the  utmoll  approbation  whatever  he  lhould  in 
future  produce  for  their  entertainment. 

The  oratorio  of  Sampfon,  performed  in  1743,  was  followed  in 
the  fuccecding  year  by  Semele,  written  by  Mr.  Congreve,  which, 
though  not  a facred  compolition,  but  an  opera  founded  on  a poetical 
fiAion,  was  differed  to  be  performed  in  that  feafon,  during  which 
theatrical  reprefentations  are  forbidden.  He  had  now  given  a per- 
manent direction  to  his  liudies,  and  compofcd  in  fuccefiion  the  en- 
tertainments of  Sufanna,  Btllhazzar,  Hercules,  the  Occalional  Orato- 
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tio,  Judas  Maccabarus,  Jofeph,  Alexander  Balus,  Jofhua,  Solomon, 
Theodora  *,  thl  Choice  of  Hercules,  Jephtha,  and  an  entertainment 
called  the  Triumph  of  Time  and  Truth  -f,  mod  of  which  Were  re- 
ceived with  general  applaufe.  In  thefe  he  took  an  ample'  fcope  for 
the  exercife  of  that  which  was  his  greateft  talent,  the  fublime  in 
mufic,  and  this  he  diiplayed  to  the  afloniChment  of  every  one  in  the 
chorufles  to  thefe  entertainments. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1751  he  was  alarmed  by  a diforder  in 
his  eyes,  which,  upon  confulting  with  the  furgeons,  he  was  told 
was  an  incipient  Gutta  fcrcna.  From  the  moment  this  opinion  of 
his  cafe  was  communicated  to  him,  his  fpirits  forfook  him  ; and  that 
fortitude  which  had  fupported  him  under  affliftions  of  another  kind, 
deferred  him  in  this,  fcarce  leaving  him  patience  to  wait  for  that 
crifis  of  his  diforder  in  which  he  might  hope  for  relief.  -He  had 
been  prepared  to  expert  a total  privation  of  the  fenfe  of  feeing,  yet 
with  hopes  that  it  might  prove  only  temporary,  and  that  by  the  help 
of  manual  operation  he  might  be  reftored  to  fight.  He  therefore, 
when  the  lofs  of  it  was  confirmed,  the  more  readily  fubmitted  to 
the  hand  of  Mr.  Samuel  Sharp,  of  Guy's  hofpital ; but  the  repeat- 
ed attempts  to  relieve  him  were  fruitlcfs,  and  he  was  given  to  ex - 
pe<5t  that  a freedom  from  pain  in  the  vifual  organs  was  all  that  he 
had  to  hope,  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  In  this  forlorn  ftate,  re- 
ceding on  his  inability  to  condudl  his  entertainments,  he  called  to 
his  aid  Mr.  Smith,  a fon  of  him  who  had  for  many  years  been  his 
copyift  and  faithful  friend ; and  with  this  affiftance  oratorios  conti- 
nued to  be  performed  even  to  that  Lent  feafon  in  which  he  died,  and 
this  with  no  other  abatement  in  his  own  performance  than  the  ac- 
companymcnt  by  the  harplichord  ; the  rich  vein  of  his  fancy  ever 
fupplying  him  with  fubjedts  for  extempore  voluntaries  on  the  organ, 
and  his  hand  retaining  the  power  of  executing  whatever  his  inven- 
tion fuggefled. 

The  lofs  of  his  fight,  and  the  profpedl  of  his  approaching  diflolu- 
tion,  wrought  a great  change  in  his  temper  and  general  behaviour. 
He  was  a man  of  blamelels  morals,  and  throughout  his  life  manifeft- 
ed  a deep  fenfe  of  religion.  In  converfation  he  would  frequently  de- 

* Founded  on  the  dory  of  the  martyrdom  of  Theodora  and  Didymut,  related  by  Mr. 
Boyle  in  a little  book  with  that  title. 

,f  Moftly  taken  from  II  Trionfo  del  Tempo,  compofed  by  Handel  at  Rome,  and 
there  performed, 
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clare  the  plcafure  he  felt  in  fetting  the  Scriptures  to  muficj  and  how 
much  the  contemplating  the  many  fublime  paffages  in  the  Pfalms 
had  contributed  to  his  edification  j and  now  that  he  found  himfelf 
near  his  end,  thefe  fentiments  were  improved  into  folid  and  rational 
piety,  attended  with  a calm  and  even  temper  of  mind.  For  the  lad 
two  or  three  years  of  his  life  he  was  tiled  to  attend  divine  fcrvice  in 
his  own  parifh  church  of  St.  George,  Hanover-fquare,  where,  dur- 
ing the  prayers,  the  eyes  that  at  this  inftant  arc  employed  in  a faint 
portrait  of  his  excellencies,  have  feen  him  on  his  knees,  cxprclfing 
by  his  looks  and  gefticulations  the  utmoft  fervour  of  devotion. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  year  1758  he  began  to  find  himfelf 
decline  apace  ; and  that  general  debility  which  was  coming  on 
him  was  rendered  Hill  more  alarming  by  a total  lofs  of  appetite. 
When  that  fymptom  appeared  he  confidered  his  recovery  as  hope- 
lefs,  and,  refigning  himfelf  to  his  fate,  expired  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  April,  1759.  Me  was  buried  in  Weftminftcr-abbey,  the 
dean.  Dr.  Pearce,  bilhop  of  Rochefter,  affifted  by  the  choir,  per- 
forming,the  funeral  foletnnity.  Over  the  place  of  his  interment  is 
a monument,  defigned  and  executed  by  Roubiliac,  reprefenting  him 
at  full  length,  in  an  eredt  pofture,  with  a mufic  paper  in  his  hand,  in- 
feribed  ‘ 1 know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,’  with  the  notes  to  which 
thofe  words  are  fet  in  his  Mefiiah.  He  died  worth  about  twenty 
thoufand  pounds,  almoft  the  whole  whereof  he  bequeathed  to  his 
relations  abroad. 

Such  as  were  but  little  acquainted  with  Handel  are  unable  to  cha- 
radterize  him  otherwife  than  by  his  excellencies  in  his  art,  and  certain 
foibles  in  his  behaviour,  which  he  was  never  (ludious  to  conceal  : Ac- 
cordingly we  are  told  that  he  had  a great  appetite,  and  that  when  he 
was  provoked  he  would  break  out  into  profane  exprefiions.  Thefe 
arc  fatfls  that  cannot  be  denied ; but  there  are  fundry  particulars  that 
tend  to  mark  his  charadtcr  but  little  known,  and  which  may  pofii- 
bly  be  remembered,  when  thofe  that  ferve  only  to  fhew  that  he  was 
fubjedl  to  human  pafiions  are  forgotten.  In  his  religion  he  was  of 
the  Lutheran  profeflion  j in  which  he  was  not  fucli  a bigot  as  to  de- 
cline a general  conformity  with  that  of  the  country  which  he  had 
chofen  for  his  refidence  ; at  the  fame  time  that  he  entertained  very 
l'erious  notions  touching  its  importance.  Thefe  he  would  frequently 
exprefs  in  his  remarks  on  the  conftitution  of  the  Englilh  govern- 
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ment ; and  he  would  often  fpeak  of  it  as  one  of  the  great  felicities  of 
his  life  that  he  was  fettled  in  a country  where  no  man  fuffers  any 
uioleftation  or  inconvenience  on  account  of  his  religious  principles. 

His  attainments  in  literature  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  very 
great,  feeing  that  the  Audits  of  his  profcffion  abforbed  him;  and  the 
prodigious  number  of  his  compofitions  will  account  for  a much  greater 
portion  of  time  than  any  man  could  well  be  fuppofed  able  to  fparc 
from  fleep  and  the  neceflary  recruits  of  nature  ; and  yet  he  was  well . 
acquainted  with  the  Latin  and  Italian  languages  j the  latter  he  had 
rendered  fo  familiar  to  him,  that  few  natives  feemed  to  underfland 
it  better.  Of  the  Englifh  alfo  he  had  fuch  a degree  of  knowledge,  as 
to  be  lufceptiblc  of  the  beauties  of  our  beft  poets  j fo  that  in  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  his  compofitions  to  Englifh  words,  he  very  feldom  flood 
in  need  of  afiifiance  in  the  explanation  of  a paflage  for  the  purpofe  of 
fuiting  the  fen fe  with  corrcfpondent  founds.  The  llyle  of  his  dif-- 
eourfe  was  very  Angular  ; he  pronounced  the  Englifh  as  the  Ger- 
mans do,  but  his  phrafe  was  exotic,  and  partook  of  the  idiom  of  the 
different  countries  in  which  he  had  refided,  a circumflance  that  ren- 
dered his  converfation  exceedingly  entertaining  *. 

The  courfe  of  his  life  was  regular  and  uniform.  For  feme  years 
after  his  arrival  in  England  his  time  was  divided  between  fludy  and 
praftice,  that  is  to  fay,  in  compofing  for  the  opera,  and  in  conducting 
concerts  at  the  duke  of  Rutland’s,  the  earl  of  Burlington’s,  and  the 
houfes  of  others  of  the  nobility  who  were  patrons  of  mufic,  and  his 
friends.  There  were  alfo  frequent  concerts  for  the  royal  family  at 

* Among  other  particu'ars  in  his  character,  that  rendered  his  converfation  very  plea- 
fmg.  one  was  a talent  that  enabled  him  to  tell  a Rory  with  all  the  circumllances  that  tend 
to  enliven  it.  Being  one  Sunday  at  court,  he  was  feen  engaged  with  the  late  Dr.  Tho- 
mas, hilltop  of  Peterborough,  and  aftet  wards  of  Lincoln:  Their  difeourfe  was  in  the  Ger- 
man language ; and  as'foon  as  it  was  over,  and  they  were  parted,  a friend  of  Mr.  Han- 
del w ent  up  to  him,  and  remarked  on  the  facility  with  which  the  bifliop  fpoke  High 
Dutch  ; upon  which  Mr  Handel  anfwered,  that,  having  been  chaplain  tq  the  Lngliflt 
factory  at  Hamburg,  he  had  made  himfclf  mailer  of  it ; and  that  therefore  whenever  the 
king  went  to  vifit  his  German  dominions,  he  chofe  that  Dr.  Thomas  fitould  attend  him 
thither;  and  this,  fays  Mr.  Handel,  brings  to  my  mind  a pleafant  (lory,  which  I will  now 
tell  you,  and  accordingly  be  related  it  to  this  effect  In  one  of  the  king's  vilits  to  Hano- 
ver, the  Doflor  walking  upon  deck,  a fijujll  of  wind  blew  his  hat  overboard  ; this  lofs 
made  iome  divetfion  among  the  Colors,  and  the  rumour  of  it  coming  to  the  king's  ears, 
he,  the  next  time  they  met,  ail'efled  to  condole  him  upon  il ; upon  which  the  Doctor 
feemed  to  make  light  of  the  accident,  hy  remarking  that  it  was  in  his  nujefty's  power  to 
repair  the  lofs  of  hit  hat  hy  a covering  for  the  head  of  another  kind.  The  king  conceiv- 
ing that  he  meant  a mitre,  anfwered  him  only  wtsh  a fmile  ; but  foon  after  bis  return  to 
Lngland  nominated  him  to  the  vacant  fee  of  Peterborough. 
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the  queen’s  library  in  the  Green-Park,  in  which  the  princcfs  royal, 
the  duke  of  Rutland,  lord  Cowper,  and  other  perfons  of  diAinClion 
performed;  of  thefe  Handel  had  the  direction  *.  As  thefe  connec- 
tions difiblvcd,  he  gradually  retreated  into  a A ate  of  privacy  and  re- 
tirement, and  Ihewed  no  folicitude  to  form  new  ones.  His  dwelling 
was  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Brooke-Areet,  near  Ilanover-fquare,  in  a 
houfe  now  in  the  occupation  of  Sir  James  Wright,  four  doors  from 
Bond-Areet,  and  two  from  the  paflage  to  the  Aable-yard  His  Aated 
income  was  fix  hundred  pounds  a year,  arifing  from  penfions ; that 
is  to  fay,  one  of  two  hundred  pounds,  granted  him  by  queen  Anne, 
another  of  two  hundred  pounds  granted  by  Geo.  I.  and  another  of  the 
fame  amount,  for  teaching  the  princcfies.  The  refi  was  precarious; 
for  fome  time  it  depended  upon  his  engagements  with  the  directors 
of  the  Academy,  and  afterwards  upon  the  profits  arifing  from  the 
mufical  performances  carried  on  by  him  on  his  own  account.  How- 
ever he  had  at  all  times  the  prudence  to  regulate  his  expence  by  his 
income.  At  the  time  of  his  contcfi  with  the  nobility  he  had  ten 
thoufand  pounds  in  the  funds,  and  of  this  he  fold  out  the  laA  Hul- 
ling, and  lived  upon  his  penfions,  which,  by  an  inferefi  that  he  had 
with  the  minifier,  were  punctually  paid  him.  Some  years  after,  when 
he  found  himfclf  in  a Aate  of  afHucnce,  and  the  produce  of  his  ora- 
torios amounted  to  more  than  two  thoufand  pounds  a fcafon,  he  con- 
tinued his  wonted  courfe  of  living,  which  was  equally  difiant  from 
the  extremes  of  parfimony  and  profuGon.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  forbore  yielding  to  a temptation,  which  few  in  fucb  circum- 
Aances  as  he  was  then  in  would,  in  thefe  times  be  able  to  refiA, 
that  of  keeping  a carriage.  Indeed,  when  his  fight  failed  him,  he 
was  necefiitated  occafionally  to  hire  a chariot  and  horfes,  efpecially  in 
his  vifits  to  the  city  for  the  purpofe  of  invefiing  his  money,  which 
he  confiantly  difpofed  of  at  the  end  of  the  Lent  fcafon,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Gael  Morris,  a broker  of  the  firfi  eminence,  whom 
he  ufed  to  meet  and  confer  with  at  Garraway’s  or  Batfon’s  cofiee- 
houfe. 

His  focial  affections  were  not  very  Arong  ; and  to  this  it  may  be 
imputed  that  he  fpent  his  whole  life  in  a Aate  of  celibacy  ; that  he 

• It  is  here  to  be  remarked  that  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  princeflcs  were  the 
conftant  patrons  of  Handel : At  the  breaking  up  of  the  Royal  Academy,  they  continued 
to  favour  him,  but  the  prince  of  Wales  took  part  with  the  nobility. 
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* had  no  female  attachment  of  another  kind  may  be  afcribcd  to  a bet- 
ter reafon.  His  intimate  friends  were  but  few ; thofe  that  feemed 
to  poflefs  moil  of  his  confidence  were  Goupy,  the  painter,  and  one 
Hunter,  a fcarlet-dyer  at  Old  Ford,  near  Bow,  who  pretended  a 
tafle  for  mufic,  and  at  a great  expence  had  copies  made  for  him  of 
all  the  mufic  of  Handel  that  he  could  procure.  He  had  others  in 
the  city  j but  he  feemed  to  think  that  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance 
was  a reward  fufficicnt  for  the  kindnefs  they  expreflcd  for  him. 

A temper  and  conduct  like  this,  was  in  every  view  of  it  favour- 
able to  his  purfuits  5 no  impertinent  vilits,  no  idle  engagements  to 
card  parties,  or  other  expedients  to  kill  time,  were  fuffered  to  inter- 
rupt the  courfe  of  his  ftudies.  His  invention  was  for  ever  teeming 
with  new  ideas,  and  his  impatience  to  be  delivered  of  them  kept  him 
clofely  employed.  He  had  a favourite  Rucker  harpfichord,  the 
keys  whereof,  by  inceflant  practice,  were  hollowed  like  the  bowl  of 
a fpoon.  He  wrote  very  faft,  but  with  a degree  of  impatience  pro- 
portioned to  the  eagernefs  that  poffefles  men  of  genius,  of  feeing 
their  conceptions  reduced  into  form.  And  here  it  may  not  be  imper- 
tinent to  obferve,  what  every  perfon  convcrfant  in  his  works  will  be 
inclined  to  believe,  viz.  that  his  ftyle  was  original  and  fclf-formed  ; 
and  were  evidence  of  the  faft  wanting,  it  is  capable  of  proof  by  his 
own  teflimony,  for  in  a converfation  with  a very  intelligent  perfon 
now  living,  on  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies,  Mr.  Handel  declared  that, 
after  he  became  maftcr  of  the  rudiments  of  his  art,  he  forbore  to 
fludy  the  works  of  others,  and  ever  made  it  a rule  to  follow  the 
fuggeftions  of  his  own  fancy. 

Like  many  others  of  his  profeffion,  he  had  a great  love  for  paint- 
ing ; and,  till  his  fight  failed  him,  among  the  few  amufements  he. 
gave  into,  the  going  to  view  colleftions  of  pictures  upon  fale  was  the 
chief. 

He  was  in  his  perfon  a large  made  and  very  portly  man.  His 
gait,  which  was  ever  fauntcring,  was  rather  ungraceful,  as  it  had  in 
it  fomewhat  of  that  rocking  motion,  which  diftinguiftjes  thofe  vvhofe 
legs  are  bowed.  His  features  were  finely  marked,  and  the  general 
call  of  his  countenance  placid,  befpeaking  dignity  attempered  with 
benevolence,  and  every  quality  of  the  heart  that  has  a tendency  to 
beget  confidence  and  infurc  eftcem.  Few  of  the  pictures  extant  of 
him  are  to  any  tolerable  degree  likenefles,  except  one  painted  abroad, 
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from  a print  whereof  the  engraving  given  of  him  in  this  volume  is 
taken  : In  the  print  of  him  by  Houbraken,  the  features  are  too  pro- 
minent j and  in  the  mezzotinto  after  Hudfon  there  is  a harfhnefs  of 
afpedt  to  which  his  countenance  was  a ftranger ; the  moft  perfedt  re- 
femblance  of  him  is  the  ftatue  on  his  monument,  and  in  that  the  true 
lineaments  of  his  face  are  apparent. 

As  to  his  performance  on  the  organ,  the  powers  of  fpeech  are  fo 
limited,  that  it  is  almoft  a vain  attempt  to  deferibe  it  otherwife  than 
by  its  effedts.  A fine  and  delicate  touch,  a volant  finger,  and  a ready 
delivery  of  pafiages  the  mod  difficult,  are  the  praife  of  interior  ar- 
tifls  : they  were  not  noticed  in  Handel,  whofe  excellencies  were  of 
afar  fuperior kind ; and  his  amazing  command  of  the  infirument,  the 
fullnefs  of  his  harmony,  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  his  ftyle,  the 
copioufnefs  of  his  imagination,  and  the  fertility  of  his  invention  were 
qualities  that  abforbed  every  inferior  attainment.  When  he  gave  a 
concerto,  his"  method  in  general  was  to  introduce  it  with  a voluntary 
movement  on  the  diapafons,  which  Hole  on  the  ear  in  a flow  and  fo- 
lemn  progreflion ; the  harmony  clofe  wrought,  and  as  full  as  could 
poffibly  be  exprefied;  the  pafiages  concatenated  with  flupendous  art, 
the  whole  at  the  fame  time  being  perfedlly  intelligible,  and  carrying 
the  appearance  of  great  fimplicity.  This  kind  of  prelude  yvas  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  concerto  itfelf,  which  he  executed  with  a degree  of 
Ipirit  and  firmnefs  that  no  one  ever  pretended  to  equal. 

Such  in  general  was  the  manner  of  his  performance ; hut  who  • 
fhall  deferibe  its  cflfedts  on  his  enraptured  auditory  ! Silence,  the 
trueft  applaufe,  fucceeded  the  inftant  that  he  addrefied  himfclf  to 
the  infirument,  and  that  fo  profound,  that  it  checked  refpiration,  . 
and  feemed  to  controul  the  functions  of  nature,  while  the  magic  of 
his  touch  kept  the  attention  of  his  hearers  awake  only  to  thole  en- 
chanting founds  to  which  it  gave  utterance. 

Wonderful  as  it  may  feem,  this  command  over  the  human  paf- 
fions  is  the  known  attribute  of  mafic  ; and  by  effects  like  thefe  the 
poets  have  ev«r  deferibed  it,  always  fuppofing  in  the  hearers  a mind 
fufceptible  of  its  charms.  But  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  influ- 
ence of  that  harmony,  of  which  we  are  now  fpeaking,  on  thofc  who,  . 
fo  far  as  regards  mufic,  may  be  faid  to  have  no  pafiions,  no  affec- 
tions on  which  it  could  operate?  In  all  theatrical  reprefentations  a 
part  only  of  the  audience  axe  judges  of  the  merit  of  what  they  fee  and 
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hear,  the  reft  are  drawn  together  by  motives  in  which  neither  tafte 
nor  judgment  have  any  (hate:  And,  with  refpeft  to  mufic,  it  is  no- 
torious that  the  greater  number  of  mankind  are  deftitute,  though 
not  of  hearing,  yet  of  that  fenfe,  which,  fuperadded  to  the  hear- 
ing, renders  us  fufceptible  of  the  harmony  of  mulical  founds*} 
and  in  times  when  mufic  was  lets  fashionable  than  it  is  now, 
many  of  both  lexes  were  ingenuous  enough  to  confefs  that  they 
wanted  this  fenfe,- by  faying,  * I have  no  ear  for  mufic:’  Perfons 
fuch  as  thefe,  who,  had  they  been  left  to  themfelves,  would  have 
interrupted  the  hearing  of  others  by  their  talking,  were  by  the  per- 
formance of  Handel  not  only  charmed  into  filence,  but  were  generally 
the  loudeft  in  their  acclamations.  This,  though  it  could  not  be  faid  to 
be  genuine  applaufe,  was  a much  ftronger  proof  of  the  power  of  har- 
mony, than  the  like  effedf  on  an  audience  compofed  only  of  judges 
and  rational  admirers  of  his  art. 

There  1‘cems  to  be  no  neceflary  connexion  between  thofe  faculties 
that  confiitute  a compofcrof  mufic, and  thepowersof  instrumental  per- 
formance: on  the  contrary,  the  union  of  them  in  thefame  perfon.feems 

* Swift  remarks  of  poetry,  eloquence,  and  mufic,  that  it  is  certain  that  very  few  have 
a tafte  or  judgment  of  the  excellencies  of  the  two  former  ; and  that  if  a man  fucceed  in 
cither,  it  is  upon  the  authority  of  thofe  few  judges  that  lend  their  tafte  to  the  hulk  of 
readers  that  have  none  of  their  own.  And  farther,  that  there  are  as  few  good  judges  in 
mufic.  and  that  among  thofe  that  croud  the  operas,  nine  in  ten  go  thither  merely  out  of 
curiofity,  fafhion,  or  afleflation.  Intelligencer,  No  3,  Faulkner’s  edition  of  Swift 
works,  vol.  I.  page  278.  To  ihefc  obfervatiuns  we  may  add,  that  of  all  that  profefs 
10  admire  the  works  of  our  great  dramatic  poet,  and  who  talk  of  nature  as  if  they 
were  privy  to  her  fecrets,  and  judges  of  her  operations  upon  occafions  that  do  not 
prefent  themfelves  in  a long  courfe  of  life  to  one  in  a million,  few  can  be  fuppofed  to 
have  mote  than  a general  fenfe  of  the  author’s  meaning  j the  ftyle  of  the  dialogue  being 
familiar  only  to  thofe  who  are  well  (killed  in  the  Engliftt  language ; thefe  people, 
in  the  phrafe  of  Swift,  borrow  the  tafte  of  others,  and  applaud  the  fentiment  and  the  ac- 
tion as  they  are  taught , being  left  to  themfelves,  they  art  infenfible  to  all  that  paffes,  and 
fccretly  prefer  a ballad  opera  to  the  nobleft  productions  of  genius. 

As  to  mufic,  there  ate  inftances  of  perfons  who  have  entertained  a love  of  the  other 
polite  arts,  and  yet  have  had  no  tafte  for  this  ; and  of  others  with  whom  it  was  an  ob- 
ject of  averfton.  Pope  once  exprefied  his  femiments  of  mufic  to  a perfon  now  living  in 
thefe  words  : ‘ My  friend  Dr.  Arbuthnot  fpeaks  ftrongly  of  the  effect  that  mufic  has  on 
* his  mind,  and  I believe  him  j but  I own  myfelf  incapable  of  any  plcafure  from  it.’  The 
author  of  a well-known  law  book,  entitled  ‘ The  Office  of  an  Executor’  by  Tbomaa 
AVen'worth,  but  in  faCt  written  by  Sir  John  Dodderidge,  a judge  of  the  court  of  King’s 
Bench,  temp.  Jac.  1.  prefers  a cry  of  hounds  to  any  other  mufic.  Dr.  Ralph  Bathurft 
is  by  Mr.  Walton,  in  his  life  of  him,  page  201,  faid  to  have  had  a ftrong  averfton  to 
mufic  t and  among  the  peculiarities  of  the  famous  John  Philip  Barrcticf,  it  is  in  particu- 
lar noted  by  Dr.  juhufon,  in  bis  life  of  that  extraordinary  young  man,  that  he  could  not 
bear  mufic. 
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as  extraordinary  as  if  a poet  ihould  be  able  to  write  a fine  hand ; never- 
thelefs  in  the  perfon  of  Handel  all  the  perfections  of  the  mufical  art 
feemed  to  concenter.  He  had  never  been  a matter  of  the  violin,  and 
had  difeontmued  the  pradtice  of  it  from  the  time  he  took  to  the  harp- 
Cchord  at  Hamburg  ; yet,  whenever  he  had  a mind  to  try  theeffedl 
of  any  of  his  compofitions  for  that  inflrument,  his  manner  of  touch* 
ing  it  was  fuch  as  the  ableft  matters  would  have  been  glad  to  imitate. 

But  what  is  more  extraordinary,  without  a voice  he  was  an  excellent 
finger  of  fuch  mufic  as  required  more  of  the  pathos  of  melody  than  a 
quick  and  voluble  expreflion.  In  a converfation  with  the  author  of 
this  work  he  once  gave  a proof  that  a fine  voice  is  not  the  principal 
requifite  in  vocal  performance;  the  difeourfe  was  upon  pfalmody, 
when  Mr.  Handel  afterted  that  feme  of  the  fineft  melodies  ufed  in 
the  German  churches  were  compofed  by  Luther,  particularly  that 
which  in  England  is  fung  to  the  hundredth  plalm,  and  another, 
which  himfclf  fung  at  the  time,  and  thereby  gave  occafion  to  this 
remark.  At  a concert  at  the  houfe  of  lady  Rich  he  was  prevailed  on 
to  fmg  a flow  fong,  which  he  did  in  fuch  a manner,  that  Farinelli, 
who  was  prefent,  could  hardly  be  perfuaded  to  fmg  after  him. 

The  works  of  Handel  come  next  to  be  confidered  ; they  have  been 
judicioufly  clafled  by  the  author  of  his  life,  publifhed  in  1760, 
but  are  fo  multifarious,  that  they  elude  all  but  general  criticifm.  . 
This  m3y  be  remarked  of  his  compofitions,  that  the  difpnrity  among 
them  is  no  way  to  be  accounted  for  but  upon  the  fuppofition  that  he 
wrote  to  two  forts  of  perfons,  the  judicious  and  the  vulgar  ; and  this 
folicitude  to  pleafe  both  feems  to  have  been  pretty  nearly  equal : The 
former  he  meant  to  delight  by  fuch  airs  as  the  following,  viz.  ‘ Cara 

* Spofa,’  in  Rinaldo,  * Ornbra  Cara,’  in  Radamiftus,  ‘ Affanni  del  1 

* penfier,’  in  Otho,  ‘ Da  tempefte,’  in  Julius  Caifar,  ‘ Di  notte  il  Pel- 

* legrino,’  in  Richard  I.  and  * Spcra  fi,'  in  Admetus  *;  and  the  latter 
to  fafeinate  by  fuch  as  ‘ Si  caro,’  in  Admetus,  ‘ Sec  the  conquering 

* Of  this  air  the  late  Mr.  John  Locltrenn  relates  the  following  (lory,  .-.(Tut  ing  his  rea- 
der that  himfelf  was  an  eye  svitnefs  of  it,  via.  That  being  at  the  houfe  of  Mr  l.ec,  a gen- 
tleman in  Chediite,  whofe  daughter  was  a very  fine  petto;  mer  on  the  liarpfiehord,  he  faw 
a pigeon,  which,  whenever  the  young  lady  played  this  fong,  ard  thi  utdy.  would  fly 
from  an  adjacent  dove- houfe  to  the  window  in  the  patlcur,  where  flic  lat,  and  liflen  to 
it  with  the  mod  pleafing  emotions,  and  the  inflant  the  fong  was  over  would  return  to  the 
dovc-ht  ufc.  tome  Reflexions  concerning  Operas,  &c.  prefixed  to  Rofclinda,  a Mufical 
ihama  by  Mr.  Lockman,  4to.  1740. 
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' hero  comes,’  in  Jofliua,  * Powerful  Guardians,’  and  ‘ Come  ever  fmil* 

‘ ing  Liberty,’  in  Judas  Maccabius,  and  very  many  others  *. 

At  the  fame  time  that  he  laboured  to  plcafe  his  hearers,  he  Items 
not  te  have  been  unmindful  of  his  own  gratification  ; and  if  it  be 
faid,  and  of  necefilty  it  muft  be  admitted,  that  many  of  his  compo- 
fitions  were  formed  in  hafle  -j-,  and  without  any  attention  to  thofe 
critical  moments,  in  which  the  powers  of  genius  are  at  their  fpring 
tide,  it  is  no  lefs  true  that  there  are  others  tvhich  muft  be  fuppofed  to 
have  been  produced  under  the  influence  of  the  ftrongeft  enthufiafm, 
when  the  brighteft  illuminations  irradiated  his  fancy,  and  he  him- 
felf  felt  all  that  rapture  which  he  meant  to  excite  in  others. 

In  the  firft  and  higheft  clafs  of  Handel’s  works  no  competent  judge 
of  their  merits  would  hefitate  to  rank  his  firft  Te  Deum,  and  the 
Jubilate,  his  coronation  and  other  anthems,  the  Dcttingen  Te  Deum, 
as  it  is  called,  and  the  chorufles  in  his  oratorios.  In  many  of  thefe 
compofitions,  efpecially  thofe  chorufles  in  his  anthems  in  which  the 
praifes  of  God  are  celebrated,  the  power  of  his  harmony  is  beyond 
conception ; there  is  one  in  the  anthem  * O come  let  us  fing  unto 
* the  Lord,’  to  the  words  * Rejoice  in  the  Lord  O ye  righteous,’  in 
which  nothing  lefs  is  fuggefted  to  the  imagination  of  the  hearer  than 
all  the  powers  of  the  univerfe  aftbeiated  in  the  worthip  of  its  creator. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  inufic  to  thofe  pafiages  in  the  Pfalms  and  in 
his  Oratorios  which  breathe  a fpirit  of  humiliation  and  contrition,  is 

• Mod  of  the  fongs  in  the  opera  of  Ariadne  are  calculated  to  plcafe  the  many  j and 
for  thin  deviation  from  his  general  conduct,  Mr.  Handel  gave  to  one  of  his  friends  as  a 
reafon,  that  he  meant  by  it  to  recover  the  favour  of  the  nobility,  whom  he  was  fenfible 
he  had  difpleafed  in  fome  of  his  mod  elaborate  compofitions  for  the  Huge  ■,  but  this  at- 
tempt failed  of  its  end,  except  that  the  minuet  at  the  end  of  the  Ovciturc  became  the 
mod  popular  air  ever  known : From  thofe  who  profefled  a tade  for  mufic,  the  admiration 
of  it  descended  to  the  lowed  of  the  people,  infomuch  that  for  fome  years  after  its  publi- 
cation it  was  played  by  the  common  fidlcrs  about  the  dieets.  The  modulation  of  this  air 
l'ccms  to  fuit  but  ill  with  unlearned  cars,  the  e being  in  it  fome  ttanfitions  to  which 
they  arc  but  little  accudomed  but  the  circumdancc  that  druck  the  vulgar  was  its  great 
compafs,  extending  to  two  oflavcs.  and  this  they  took  for  a peculiar  excellence. 

f In  the  compofuion  of  the  funeral'anthem  for  queen  Caroline  he  gave  an  amazing 
proof  of  the  fecundity  of  his  invention.  It  was  on  a Wednefday  that  he  received  orders 
from  the  king  to  compofe  it,  the  words  having  been  previoudy  feleftcd  for  the  purpofc, 
and  approved.  On  the  Saturday  fe'ennight  after  it  was  rehearfed  in  the  morning,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  fame  day  ir  was  performed  at  the  folemnity  in  the  chapel  of  king 
lien.  VII.  The  entertainment  L’Al  egro  cd  il  Penferofo,  and  a fenfclefs  adjunct  to  it, 
II  Moderato,  were  begun  and  completed  in  fifteen  days. 

to 
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to  the  laft  degree  Toothing  3nd  pathetic;  and,  unafTociated  with  the 
words,  could  Tcarce  fail  to  excite  fentiments  correfponding  with  thole 
of  the  poetry  *. 

In  the  compofition  of  mufic  merely  inftrumcntal  it  feems  that 
Handel  regarded  nothing  more  than  the  general  effeft.  Of  all  his 
productions  of  this  clafs,  fcarcc  any  appear  to  have  been  real  fludies, 
his  leflons  and  fugues  for  the  organ  always  excepted.  His  overtures, 
excellent  as  they  arc,  were  compofed  as  fall  as  he  could  write  ; and 
the  moll  elaborate  of  them  feldom  coll  him  more  than  a morning’s 
labour.  His  concertos  for  violins  arc  in  general  wanting  in  that  which 
is  the  chief  excellence  of  inArumental  mufic  in  many  parts,  harmony 
and  fine  modulation  : In  thefc  rcfpedts  they  will  Hand  no  compari- 
fon  with  the  concertos  of  Corelli,  Geminiani,  and  Martini ; they 
Teem  to  indicate  that  the  author  attended  to  little  elfe  than  the  melody 
of  the  extreme  parts,  and  that  he  trufted  for  their  fuccefs  to  the  ef- 
fect that  refults  from  the  clafh  of  many  inftruments  ; and  to  this  only 
it  can  be  imputed  that  in  the  tenor  parts  of  his  concertos  there  are 
none  of  thofe  fine  binding  pafiages  that  occur  in  the  mufic  of  the 
authors  abovementioned,  and  that  in  general  they  arc  deflitute  of  art 
and  contrivance. 

His  duets  and  his  leflons  are  of  a far  more  elaborate  texture ; the 
former,  as  alfo  two  trios,  were  compofed  for  the  practice  of  queen 
Caroline,  and  are  profefled  imitations  of  thofe  of  Steffani,  but  their 

• To  point  out  the  various  excellencies  in  the  chorufles  of  Handel  would  be  an  endlefa 
talk.  In  general  it  may  be  obferved  that  they  are  fugues,  in  which  the  grandell  fubjefts 
are  introduced,  and  conduced  with  fuch  art,  as  only  himfelf  poflefled  : Some  are  in  the 
iblcmn  ftyle  of  the  church,  as  that  at  the  end  of  the  firft  aft  in  Saul ; others  bare  the  na- 
tural and  eafy  elegance  of  madrigals,  as  ' Then  (hall  they  know  that  he  whofc  name  Jcho- 
‘ vah  is,’  in  Samfon  ; fomc  again  are  full  of  exultation,  as  that  in  the  anthem  ‘ Have 

* mercy  upon  me,’  * Thou  (halt  make  me  to  hear  of  joy  and  gladnefs ;’  and  that  other  in 
Ifrael  in  Egypt,  * I will  fing  unto  the  Lord  and  thefe  in  the  Melfiah,  * For  unto  us  a 
‘ child  is  bom,’  and  ‘ For  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth  i*  and,  laftly,  there  are 
others  in  a (lyle  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  calculated  to  excite  terror,  as  thefc,  ' He  gave 

* them  hailftonei  for  rain,'  ♦ flut  the  waters  overwhelmed  their  enemies,’  and  • Thy  right 
‘ hand  O I/ord  hath  dafhed  in  pieces  the  enemy,’  in  Ifrael  in  Egypt.  And  though  it 
may  be  (aid  that  Handel,  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  bis  countrymen,  has  too  much  af- 
fected imitation,  particularly  in  the  latter  of  the  abovementioned  productions,  by  paf- 
fages  broken  in  the  time  to  expreb  the  hopping  of  frogs,  and  others  calculated  to  refemble 
the  buzzing  of  fwarms  of  flies ; and  that  in  Jofliua  he  has  endeavoured,  by  the  harmony 
of  one  long-extended  note,  toimprefs  upon  the  imagination  of  his  hearers  the  idea  of  the 
great  luminary  of  the  univerfe  arrefled  in  its  courfs,  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  them 
hear  the  fun  uand  (till,  it  may  be  faid  that  they  abound  with  examples  of  the  true  fub- 
lirae  in  mufic,  and  that  they  far  furpab  in  majefty  and  dignity  the  productions  of  every 
other  dead  or  living  author. 

Vol.  V.  4 F merits 
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merits  are  of  a different  kind ; they  are  thirteen  in  number,  and,  al- 
though they  are  all  excellent,  a preference  feems  to  be  due  to  * Che 

* vai  penfando,’  * Confervate  raddoppiate  avvivate  amantc  cori/  * Ta- 

* cete  ohime  taccte,'  and  * Tanti  drali  al  fen  mi  fcocchi 

The  lefibns  of  Handel  for  the  harpfichord  were  compofed  for  the 
pra&ice  of  the  princefs  Anne,  and  confiff  of  fuites  of  airs,  with  fugues- 
intermixed  j the  latter  perhaps  are  more  proper  for  the  organ,  and, 
becaufe  they  require  a maderly  hand,  are  but  little  praClifcd.  Of 
the  airs,  the  Allemandes  in  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  fets  are,  for 
the  fweetnefs  of  the  melody,  and  the  rich  vein  of  fancy  that  runs 
through  them,  inimitable ; as  are  the  fugues  in  the  fecond,  fourth,, 
and  fixth,  for  the  clofenefs  of  the  harmony,  and  Ikilful  iteration  of 
their  refpeftive  fubje&s.  In  Ihort,  without  the  hazard  of  contradic- 
tion, or  the  neceflity  of  an  exception,  it  may  be  aflerted  of  theft 
compofitions,  that  they  are  the  mod  mallerly  productions  of  the  kind 
that  we  know  of  in  the  world. 

The  character  of  an  author  is  but  the  nccefiary  refult  of  his  works, 
and  as  the  compofitions  of  Handel  are  many  and  various,  it  is  but 
juftice  to  point  out  fuch  of  them  as  feem  the  molt  likely  to  be  the 
foundation  of  his  future  fame.  Many  of  the  excellencies,  which  as 
a mufician  recommended  him  to  the  favour  and  patronage  of  the 
public  during  a refidence  of  fifty  years  in  this  country  he  might 
perhaps  poffefs  in  common  with  a few  of  the  mod  eminent  of  his  con- 
temporaries ; but,  till  they  were  taught  the  contrary  by  Handel,  none 
were  aware  of  that  dignity  and  grandeur  of  fentiment  which  mufic 
is  capable  of  conveying,  or  that  there  is  a fublime  in  mufic  as  there  is 
in  poetry.  This  is  a difeovery  which  we  owe  to  the  genius  and  inven- 
tive faculty  of  this  great  man  ; and  there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt 
that  the  many  examples  of  this  kind  with  which  his  works  abound^ 
will  continue  to  engage  the  admiration  of  judicious  hearers  as  long  as 
the  love  of  harmony  (hall  exid. 

Charles  Avison,  organid  of  Newcadle,  and  a difciple  of  Ge- 

• Thefe  compofmons  Have  never  been  primed,  and  are  in  tbe  bands  of  only  the  curious. 
We  may  fuppofe  that  the  author  fet  a value  on  them,  he  having  borrowed  largely  from 
them  in  his  fubfequeut  compofitions:  For  i 11  (knee,  the  overture  to  Judas  Maccabeus  is 
taken  from  the  ! -fi  movement  in  the  firftof  the  Duets : The  ehorut  in  Acis  and  Galatea, 

* Belmld  the  monller  Volypheme,’  from  another  • and  the  clients  in  Alexander’s  Fealt, 

* Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize,’  and  tbit  in  the  11  I’enforofo,  ‘ Thefe  plealutes  me- 
tlancholy  give,’  fioni  one  of  the  Trios. 
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miniani,  was  the  author  of  an  Eflay  on  Mufical  Exprefiion,  published 
in  the  year  1752,  in  which  are  Tome  judicious  reflections  on  muflc  in 
general,  but  his  diviflon  of  the  modern  authors  into  claflcs  is  rather 
fanciful  than  juft.  Throughout  his  book  he  celebrates  Marcello  and 
Geminiani ; the  latter  frequently  in  prejudice  to  Mr.  Handel,  of 
whofe  muflc  he  vouchfafes  no  better  a character  than  that  ‘ we  often 

* find  in  it  the  nobleft  harmonies,  and  thefe  enlivened  with  fuch  a 

* variety  of  modulation,  as  could  hardly  be  expected  from  one  who 

* had  fupplied  the  town  with  mufical  entertainments  of  every  kind 

* for  thirty  years  together.’ 

In  the  year  1753  came  out  Remarks  on  Mr.  Avifon’s  Eflay  on 
Mufical  Expreftion,  the  author  whereof  firft  points  out  fundry  errors 
againft  the  rules  of  compoGtion  in  the  works  of  Avifon  ; and,  infer- 
ring from  thence  that  he  was  but  meanly  (killed  in  the  fubjedof  his 
book,  he  proceeds  to  examine  it,  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  feldom  fails  to 
prove  his  adverfary  in  the  wrong.  In  the  fame  year  Avifon  rcpublifti- 
ed  his  Eflay,  with  a reply  to  the  author  of  the  Remarks,  and  a letter, 
containing  a number  of  loofe  particulars  relating  to  mufic,  collected  in 
a courfe  of  various  reading,  unqueftionably  written  by  Dr.  Jortin. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Avifon  promoted  and  aflifted  in 
the  publication  of  Marcello’s  mufic  to  the  Pfalms  adapted  to  Englifla 
words.  Of  his  own  compofition  there  are  extant  five  collections  of 
Concertos  for  violins,  forty-four  in  number,  and  two  fets  of  Sonatas 
for  the  harpfichord  and  two  violins,  a fpecies  of  compofition  little 
known  in  England  till  his  time.  The  mufic  of  Avifon  is  light  and 
elegant,  but  it  wants  originality,  a neceflary  confequence  of  his  too 
clofe  attachment  to  the  ftyle  of  Geminiani,  which  in  a few  parti- 
culars only  he  was  able  to  imitate. 

In  the  year  1748  an  attempt  towards  the  further  improvement  of 
mufic  was  made  by  Robert  Smith,  matter  of  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, in  a book  entitled  Harmonics,  or  the  Philofophy  of  Sounds, 
publilhed  in  that  year,  and  again  in  1738,  much  improved  and  aug- 
mented i the  principal  end  whereof  is  a temperament  of  the  fcale  by 
calculations  of  thofe  beats  or  pulfes  that  attend  the  vibration  of  a 
chord,  and  which  the  author  gives  us  to  underftand  are  not  fo  mi- 
nute as  to  elude  the  judgment  of  the  ear.  It  feems  that  in  the  fe- 
cond  edition  of  his  book  the  author  was  aflifted  by  Mr.  Harrifon, 
the  clockmakcr,  who  by  fome  experiments  on  the  monochord,  and 
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certain  calculations  made  by  him  of  the  proportion  which  the  circum- 
ference of  a circle  bears  to  its  diameter,  had  difcovered  the  means  of 
a more  correft  tuning  than  at  prefcnt  is  known.  It  is  far  from  be- 
ing clear  that  any  benefit  can  refult  to  mufic  from  that  divifion  of 
the  oftave  which  Dr.  Smith  recommends  j but  this  is  certain,  that 
his  book  is  fo  obfcurely  written,  that  few  who  have  red  it  can  be 
found  who  will  venture  to  fay  they  underftand  it.  We  are  told  that 
Mr.  Harrifon’s  fcntiments  on  the  divifion  of  the  monochord  are  Jr- 
gcftcd  into  a treatifc  written  by  him,  entitled  ' A fhort  but  full 

* account  of  the  grounds  and  foundation  of  mufic,  particularly  of 

* the  real  exiftencc  of  the  natural  notes  of  melody,’  and  that  there  is 
reafon  to  hope  for  its  publication 

In  the  year  1762,  a fociety  for  the  improvement  of  vocal  harmony, 
was  eftablifhed  by  a great  number  of  the  nobility  and  gentlemen,  met 
for  that  purpofc  at  the  Thatched-houfe  tavern  in  St.  James’s-ftreet, 
Weflminfter,  by  the  name  of  the  Catch  Club.  As  an  incentive  to 
the  ftudents  in  mufic,  they  gave  prize  medals  to  fuch  as  were  ad- 
judged to  excel  in  the  compofitions  of  canons  and  catches  ; and  re- 
wards of  the  fame  kind  have  with  the  fame  view  been  annually  dif- 
penfed  by  them  ever  fince-f-.  Thefe  encouragements  have  contributed 
greatly  to  extend  the  narrow  limits  of  the  old  harmony ; and  it  is- 
now  only  to  be  wiflied  that  the  plan  of  this  laudable  fociety  were- 
adapted  to  the  encouragement  of  a fpecies  of  compofition  too  little 
efteemcd  in  thefe  our  days,  viz.  Madrigals,  which  afford  ample 
fcope  for  the  exercife  of  fkill,  and  all  the  powers  of  invention  ; and 
for  focial  practice  arc  for  many  reafons  to  be  preferred  to  every  other 
kind  of  vocal  harmony. 

Of  thofc  great  muficians  who  flourifhed  in  England  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  Gcminiani  was  the  only  one  living  at  this  time  ; 
and,  to  refume  the  account  herein  before  given  of  him  and  his  works,, 
it  muff  be  obferved,  that  as  he  had  never  attempted 'dramatic  compo- 
fition of  any  kind,  he  drew  to  him  but  a fmall  /hare  of  the  public  at- 
tention, that  being  in  general  awake  only  to  fuch  entertainments  as 
the  theatres  afford.  The  confequcnce  whereof  was,  that  the  fenfe 
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* Biographia  Britamiiea,  Appendix  to  the  Supplement,  page  419. 
t The  device  is  a tripod  with  a lyre,  an  ewer,  and  a cup  thereon,  encircled  with  a 
chaplet,  Apollo  and  Bacchus  as  fupporters  listing  by  it.  The  motto,  taken  from  a canon 
of  i)r.  Hayes,  ia 
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of  his  merits  exitted  only  among  tbofe  who  had  attained  a competent 
Ikill  in  the  practice  of  inftrumental  harmony  to  judge  of  them,  and 
to  thefc  his  publications  were  ever  acceptable. 

In  a life  fo  unfettled  as  that  of  Geminiani  was,  fpent  in  different 
eountries,  and  employed  in  purfuits  that  had  no  connection  with  his 
art,  and  only  ferved  to  divert  his  attention  from  it,  we  mull  fuppofe 
the  number  of  his  friends  to  be  very  great,  and  that  they  were  equally 
poffeffed  of  inclination  and  abilities  to  affift  him,  to  account  for  the 
means  of  his  fupport.  That  in  the  former  part  of  his  life  he  expe- 
rienced the  liberality  of  fome  perfons  of  diftinCtion  is  a fadt  pretty  well 
afeertained  ; but  he  was  not  poffeffed  of  the  art  of  forming  benefi- 
cial connections,  on  the  contrary,  he  would  fometimes  decline  them*; 
fo  that  as  he  advanced  in  years  he  had  the  mortification  to  experience 
the  increafe  of  his  wants,  and  a diminution  in  the  means  of  fupplying 
them.  In  general  his  publications  did,  in  refpeCt  of  pecuniary  advan- 
tage, in  no  degree  compenfate  for  his  many  years  labour  and  ftudy  em- 
ployed in  them,  for  which  reafon  he  had  recourfe  to  an  expedient  for 
obtaining  a fum  of  money  which  he  had  never  tried  before,  viz.  a per- 
formance by  way  of  benefit  at  one  of  the  theatres ; to  this  end,  in  the 
year  1748,  he  advertifed  a Concerto  Spirituale  to  be  performed  at 
Drnry-lane  theatre,  chiefly  of  compofitions  of  Italian  matters  of  great- 
eminence,  but  whofe  names  were  fcarcely  known  in  England. 

Geminiani  was  an  utter  ftranger  to  the  bufinefs  of  an  orcheftra, . 
and  had  no  idea  of  the  labour  and  pains  that  were  neceffary  in  the 
inftroCtion  of  fingers  for  the  performance  of  mafic  to  which  they 
were  ftrangers,  nor  of  the  frequent  practices  which  are  required  pre- 
vious to  an  exhibition  of  this  kind.  The  confequence  whereof  was, . 
that  the  fingers  whom  he  had  engaged  for  the  Concerto  Spirituale  not 
beingperfeCt  in  theirparts,  the  performance  mifearried.  Theparticular 
circumftances  that  attended  this  undertaking  were  thefe  ; the  adver- 
tifements  bad  drawn  together  a number  of  perfons,  fufficient  to  make 
what  is  called  a very  good  houfe;  the  curtain  drew  up,  and  difeo- 
• vered  a numerous  band,  with  Geminiani  at  their  head  : By  way  of 
overture  was  performed  a concerto  of  his  in  the  key  of  D with  the 

• The  late  prince  of  Wales  greatly  admired  the  competitions  of  Geminiani,  and  at  the  ■ 
fame  lime  that  he  retained  Martini  in  his  fcrvice,  would  have  bellowed  on  him  a panlion 
of  a hundred  pounds  a year , but  the  latter  aSedting  an  avcifien  to  a life  of  dependence, 

doclintd  the  offer. 
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■minor  third,  printed  in  a collection  of  Concertos  publifhed  by  Walfb, 
with  the  title  of  Select  Harmony,  in  which  is  a fugue  in  triple  time, 
perhaps  one  of  the  fineft  compofitions  of  the  kind  ever  heard  { then 
■followed  a very  grand  chorus,  which,  being  performed  by  perfons  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fing  in  Mr.  Handel’s  oratorios,  had  juftice  done  to  it s 
but  when  the  women,  to  whom  were  given  the  folo  airs  and  duets, 
rofe  to  fing,  they  were  not  able  to  go  on,  and  the  whole  band,  after 
a few  bars,  were  neceffitated  to  Hop.  The  audience,  inflead  of  ex- 
prefling refentment  in  the  ufual  way,  feemed  to  compafiionate  the 
diftrefs  of  Geminiani,  and  to  conflder  him  as  a man  who  had  almoit 
furvived  his  faculties,  butwhofc  merits  were  too  great  to  juftify  their 
•flight  of  even  an  endeavour  to  entertain  them  : They  fat  very  filent 
till  the  books  were  changed,  when  the  performance  was  continued 
with  com pofi tions  of  the  author’s  own,  that  is  to  fay,  fundry  of  the 
rconcertos  in  his  fccond  and  third  operas,  and  a folo  or  two,  which 
notwithflanding  his  advanced  age,  he  performed  in  a manner  that 
yet  dives  in  the  remembrance  of  many  of  the  auditors. 

The  profits  that  arofe  from  this  entertainment  enabled  Geminiani 
to  gratify  that  inclination  for  rambling  which  he  had  ever  been  a Have 
to  ; he  went  to  France,  and  took  up  his  rcfidencc  at  Paris.  He  had 
formerly  experienced  the  neatnefs  and  accuracy  of  the  French  artifts 
in  the  engraving  of  mufic-j  and  reflecting  that  his  concertos  had 
never  been  printed  in  a manner  agreeable  to  his  wilhes,  he  deter- 
mined to  publifh  them  himfelf,  and  alfo  to  give  to  the  world 
what  had  long  been  earneftiy  wifhed  for,  a fcore  of  them.  Ac- 
cordingly he  fet  himfelf  to  revife  his  fecond  and  third  operas ; 
but  here  the  defire  of  making  improvements,  and  a pafiion  for 
refinement  betrayed  him  into  errors,  for,  befides  the  infertion  of 
a variety  of  new  pafiages,  which  did  but  ill  fort  with  the  general 
defign  of  the  feveral  compofitions  into  which  they  were  engrafted,  he 
entirely  new  modelled  fome  of  them,  giving  in  many  inflances  thofe 
•paflages  to  the  fecond  violin  which  had  originally  been  compofed  for 
the  tenor.  Befides  this  he  frequently  made  repeats  of  particular 
.movements,  and  thofe  fo  intricately  ordered,  as  to  render  them  very 
difficult  in  the  performance. 

He  flayed  long  enough  at  Paris  to getengraven  the  plates  both  for 
the  fcore  and  the  parts  of  the  two  operas  of  concertos  j and  about 
the  year  1755  returned  to  England,  and  took  lodgings  at  the  Grange- 
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Inn  in  Carey-ftrect  *,  and  advertifed  them  for  fale.  About  the  fame 
time  he  published  what  he  called  the  Enchanted  Foreft,  an  inftru- 
mental  compofition,  grounded  on  a very  Angular  notion,  which  he 
had  long  entertained,  namely,  that  between  muAc  and  the  difcurfive 
faculty  there  is  a near  and  natural  refemblance  * j and  this  he  was 
ufcd  to  illullrate  by  a comparifon  between  thofe  mufical  compofitions 
in  which  a certain  point  is  affumed  in  one  part,  and  anfwered  in  the 
other  with  frequent  iterations,  and  the  form  and  manner  of  oral  con- 
verfation.  With  a view  to  reduce  this  notion  to  practice,  Geminiani- 

• A perfon  who  had  the  curiofity  to  fee  him,  and  went  thither  to  purchafe  the  book, 
gives  this  account  of  him  : ‘ I found  him  in  a room  at  the  top  of  the  houfe  half  filled  with 
4 pictures,  and  in  his  waiftcoat.  Upon  my  telling  him  that  I wanted  the  fcore  and  parts 

• of  both  operas  of  his  concertos,  he  afleed  me  if  1 loved  pictures  ; and  upon  my  anfwer*  ■ 

• ing  in  the  affirmative,  he  faid  that  he  loved  painting  better  than  muGc,  and  with 

• great  labour  drew  from  among  the  many  that  flood  upon  the  floor  round  the  room, 

• two,  the  one  the  ftory  of  Tobit  cured  of  his  blindneft,  by  Michael  Angelo  Cara- 

• vaggio , the  other  a Venus,  by  Correggio.  Thefe  pictures,  faid  Geroiniani,  1 bought 

• at  Paris,  the  latter  was  in  the  collcGion  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  ; they  are  ineftimable, 

• and  I mean  to  leave  them  to  my  relations:  Many  men  are  able  to  bequeath  to  their 
4 relations  great  fums  of  money,  1 Hull  leave  to  mine  what  is  more  valuable  than  money, 

4 two  pi&uret  that  are  fcarccly  to  be  matched  in  the  world.'  After  fome  farther  corn  er - 
fition,  in  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  him  to  fay  any  thing  on  the  fubjeft  of 
muGc,  the  viGtor  withdrew,  leaving  Geminiani  to  enjoy  that  pleafure  which  feemed 
to  be  the  refill t of  frenzy. 

• Lord  Bacon  means  fomewhat  to  this  purpofe  in  the  following  pafiages  : * There  btin 
mufic  certain  figure*  or  tropes,  almoft  agreeing  with  the  figures  of  rhetoric. •••The' re- 

4 porta  and  fugues  have  all  agreement  with  the  figures  in  rhetoric  of  repetition  and  tta- 

• duff  ion.’  Nat.Hift.Cent.il.  SeO.  113.  Upon  this  fenriment  Martinelli  has  raifed 
a fanciful hypothefis,  which  feems  to  have  been  the  motive  with  Geminiani  to  this  un- 
dertaking, and  is  here  given  in  his  own  words  : 4 Le  fonate  d’ogni  ftrumento  non  lanno 

• che  imitate  un  difeorfo,  rapprefentante  qualche  paffione.  II  fonatorc  giudtziofo  procura 
*■  fempre  di  feegliere  quei  tuoni  che  fono  piii  grati  all’  orecchiodi  chi  alcoha.  Quei  too— 
1 ni  delle  voci  della  infanzia  accrbt  flriduli  c difguftevoli  fono  quelli,  ■ quali  devono 

• giormente  evitarfi,  e i bambini  nei  loro  vagiti  non  rapprefentano  che  efprefiioni  di  quel 

• dolore,  al  quale  quella  tenera  eta  0 per  le  percuffioni  troppo  violeuti  dell’ aria,  o per- 

• qualche  altro  aceidente  gli  tiene  continuamente  foggetti.  I funatori  fpecialmente  di 

• violino,  fe  avveffero  in  vifta  quefta  conGderazione,  ft  guarderebbono  con  moltacura  da 

• quei  tanti  fopracuti  de  i quali  per  1c  loro  ingrate  e infignincanti  bravure  continuamente 

• G fervono.  Per  le  cote  allegre  P eta  della  gioventu  c la  piu  propria,  che  vale  a dire  ik 
4 moderato  foprano  e il  contralto,  Gccome  per  le  amorofe.  Is  quail  convengono  anco  al 

• lenore,  ma  con  piu  moderazione.  Un  difeorfo  ferio  fi  fa  ordinariamente  dalle  perfone 

• piu  adulte,  e quefio  il  tenor e,  il  batitono  e il  baffo  k>  potions  efptimere  proptiamente. 

• In  un  concerto  dove  fi  figu.a  che  tutte  le  voci  concorrano  in  un  moleftmo  difeorfo, 

• gli  accuti  cbe  figurano  le  voci  piu  giovanni,  devono  entrar  ptu  di  rado,  fiecoms  rap- 

• prefenunti  perfone,  alle  quali  e dall.t  mode  lira  per  meffo  di  parler  piu  di  v-.ido.  Ui 

4 quefta  fiiofofia  pare  che  il  Corelli  piu  d’  ogni  alrro  fi  fia  fervito  perguida  ns’  furl  com. 
' ponimenti,  avendo  facto  fuo  maggior  negozio  delie  voci  di  mezzo,  e quindi  ufati  i 
4 bafli  conic  regolatori  della  zinfonia,  0 fia  del  fuo  difeorfo  muficale.’  Lcttcre  familiarc  e 
uiticlie  di  Vinccnzio  Martinelli,  Londra,  1758,  page  379,  , 
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has  endeavoured  toreprefent  to  the  imagination  of  his  hearers  the  fuc- 
ccfiion  of  events  in  that  beautiful  epifode,  contained  in  the  thirteenth 
canto  of  Taflo’s  Jerufalem,  where,  by  the  arts  of  Ifmeno,  a pagan 
magician,  a lore  ft  is  enchanted,  and  each  tree  informed  with  a liv- 
ing fpirit,  to  prevent  its  being  cut  down  for  the  purpofe  of  making 
battering-rams  and  other  engines  for  carrying  on  the  fiege  of  Je- 
rufalem. 

The  Enchanted  Foreft  was  fucceeded  by  the  publication  of  two 
numbers  of  a work  entitled  * The  Harmonical  Mifcellany,  contain- 

• ing  fundry  modulations  on  a bafs,  calculated  for  the  improvement 

* of  ftudents  in  mulic,  and  thepradlicc  of  the  violin  and  harpfichord.' 
The  author  intended  to  have  continued  this  work  by  periodical  pub- 
lications, but  meeting  with  little  encouragement,  he  defifted  from 
his  purpofe. 

Notwithstanding  the  fine  talents  which  as  a mufician  Geminiani 
poflefled,  it  muft  be  remarked  that  the  powers  of  his  fancy  feem  to 
have  been  limited.  His  melodies  were  to  the  laft  degree  elegant,  his 
modulation  original  and  multifarious,  and  in  their  general  caft  his 
compolitions  were  tender  and  pathetic  ; and  it  is  to  the  want  of  an 
ndtive  and  teeming  imagination  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  pub- 
lication of  his  works  in  various  forms.  Perhaps  it  was  this  that 
moved  him  to  compofe  his  firfl:  opera  of  folos  into  ionatas  for 
two  violins  and  a bafs,  notwithftanding  that  the  latter  fix  of  them 
had  been  made  into  fonatas  by  Barfanti  many  years  before;  and 
alfo  to  make  into  concertos  fundry  of  the  folos  in  his  opera  quarta. 
In  the  fame  fpirit  of  improvement  he  employed  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  in  varying  and  new  molding  his  former  works,  parti- 
cularly he  made  two  books  of  lefions  for  the  harpfichord,  confin- 
ing chiefly  of  airs  from  his  folos  ; and  it  was  not  always  that  he  al- 
tered them  for  the  better.  Bcfides  thofe  compofitions  of  his  which 
were  publifhed  by  himfclf,  or  under  his  immediate  infpedtion,  there 
are  others  of  Geminiani  in  print,  of  which  little  notice  has  ever  been 
taken,  particularly  the  concerto  abovementioned  j as  alfo  two  others 
in  a collection  publiflied  by  Walfti,  with  the  title  of  Selcdl  Harmony. 
And  in  a collection  of  folos,  publiflied  by  the  fame  perfon,  with  the 
names  of  Geminiani  and  Caftrucci,  are  three  folos  undoubtedly  of  the 
former,  two  whereof  are  no  where  elfe  to  be  found. 

In  the  year  1761  he  went  over  to  Ireland,  and  was  kindly  en- 
tertained 
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tertained  there  by  Mr.  Matthew  Dubourg,  who  had  been  his 
pupil,  and  was  then  mailer  of  the  king’s  band  in  Ireland.  This 
perfon  through  the  courfe  of  his  life  had  ever  been  difpofed  to  ren- 
der him  friendly  offices ; and  it  was  but  a ffiort  time  after  the  ar- 
rival of  Gcminiani  at  Dublin  that  his  humanity  was  called  upon 
to  perform  for  him  the  lafl.  It  feems  that  Geminiani  had  fpent  many 
years  in  compiling  an  elaborate  treatife  on  mufic,  which  he  in- 
tended for  publication  ; but,  foon  after  his  arrival  at  Dublin,  by 
the  treachery  of  a female  fervant,  who  it  is  faid  was  recommended 
to  him  for  no  other  purpofe  than  that  (he  might  Real  it,  it  was  con- 
veyed out  of  his  chamber,  and  could  never  after  be  recovered  : The 
greatnefs  of  this  lofs,  and  his  inability  to  repair  it,  made  a deep  im- 
preffion  on  his  mind,  and,  as  it  is  conjedlured,  precipitated  his  end  ; 
at  lead  he  furvived  it  but  a fliort  time,  the  feventeenth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1762,  being  the  lall  day  of  his  life.  The  following  lift  com- 
prizes the  whole  of  his  publications,  except  two  or  three  articles  of 
fmall  account:  Twelve  Solos  for  a violin.  Opera  prima  ; Six  Con- 
certos in  feven  parts.  Opera  feconda  ; Six  Concertos  in  feven  parts. 
Opera  terzaj  Twelve  Solos  for  a violin.  Opera  quarta  ; Six  Solos 
for  a violoncello.  Opera  quinta ; The  fame  made  into  Solos  for  a 
violin  j Six  Concertos  from  his  Opera  quarta ; Six  Concertos  in 
eight  parts.  Opera  fettima ; Rules  for  playing  inTaftej  A Trea- 
tife on  good  Tafte ; The  Art  of  playing  the  Violin  j Twelve  Sonatas 
from  his  firft  Solos,  Opera  undccima ; Ripieno  parts  to  ditto  j Leffons 
for  the  HarpHchord  ; Guida  Armonica  ; Supplement  to  ditto  ; The 
Art  of  Accompanymcnt,  two  books;  His  two  firft  operas  of  Con- 
certos in  fcore  ; and  the  Enchanted  Foreft. 

Thefecurfory  remarks  on  the  compofitions  of  Geminiani  may  fuf- 
ficc  for  a defeription  of  his  ftyle  and  manner.  Of  his  Solos  the  Opera 
prima  is  efteemed  the  bed.  Of  his  Concertos,  fome  arc  excellent, 
others  of  them  fcarce  pafs  the  bound  of  mediocrity.  The  fixth  of 
the  third  opera  not  only  furpaffes  all  the  reft,  but,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  bed  judges  of  harmony,  is  the  fined  inftrumental  compofition 
of  the  kind  extant. 
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CONCLUSION. 

IN  the  original  plan  of  the  foregoing  work,  it  was  for  reafons, 
which  have  yet  their  weight  with  the  author,  determined  to  con- 
tinue it  no  farther  than  to  that  period  at  which  it  is  made  to  end.  It 
neverthelefs  appears  neceffary,  on  a tranfient  view  of  the  prefent  flate 
of  mufic,  to  remark  on  the  degree  of  perfection  at  which  it  is  at  this 
time  arrived  ; and  from  fuch  appearances  as  the  general  manners  of 
the  times,  and  the  uniform  difpofition  of  mankind  in  favour  of  no- 
velty, to  point  out,  as  far  as  effeCts  can  be  deduced  from  caufes, 
the  probable  changes  which  hereafter  it  will  be  made  to  undergo  j 
as  alfo  thofe  improvements  which  feem  to  be  but  the  confequence  of 
that  (kill  in  the  fcience  to  which  we  have  attained. 

That  we  are  in  poffcfiion  of  a more  enlarged  theory  than  that  of 
the  ancients  will  hardly  be  denied,  if  the  arguments  contained  in  this 
and  the  foregoing  volumes,  and  the  opinions  and  teftimonies  of  the 
graveft  authors  are  allowed  to  have  any  weight ; and  that  we  fhould 
excel  them  in  our  practice,  feems  to  be  but  a neceffary  confequence  ■, 
at  Icafl  the  order  and  courfc  of  things,  which  are  ever  towards  per- 
fection, warrant  us  in  thinking  fo.  Whatever  checks  arc  given  to 
the  progrefs  of  fcience,  or  the  improvement  of  manual  arts,  are 
accidental  and  temporary  ; they  do  but  refemble  thofe  natural  oblta- 
clcs  that  impede  the  courfc  of  a rivulet,  which  for  a Ihort  time  may 
occafion  a fmall  deviation  of  its  current,  but  at  length  are  made  to 
yield  to  its  force. 

In  the  comparifon  of  the  modern  with  the  ancient  mufic  it  mull 
evidently  appear  that  that  of  the  prefent  day  has  the  advantage,  whe- 
ther we  confider  it  in  theory  or  practice : The  fyflem  itfelf,  as 
it  is  founded  in  nature,  will  admit  of  no  variation  ; confonance 
and  difi'onance  are  the  fubjcCts  of  immutable  laws,  which  when 
inveftigated  become  a rule  for  all  fucceeding  improvements.  What- 
ever difference  is  to  be  found  between  the  modern  and  the  an- 
cient mufical  fyftem,  has  arifen  either  from  the  rejection  of  thofe 
parts  of  it  which  the  ancients  themfclvcs  were  willing  enough  to  give 
up,  and  which  as  it  were  by  univerfal  confcnt,  have  been  fuffered  to 
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grow  into  difufe  ; or  fuch  additions  to  it  as  reafon  and  experience 
have  at  different  periods  enabled  men  to  make.  Toinftance  in  a few 
particulars ; the  enarmonic  and  chromatic  genera,  with  all  the  fpe- 
cies  or  colours  of  the  latter,  are  no  longer  recognized  as  eflential  parts 
of  mufic ; but  the  diatonic,  attempered  as  it  is  with  a mixture  of 
chromatic  intervals,  is  found  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  all  three;  and 
the  extenfion  of  the  fcale  beyond  the  limits  of  the  bifdiapafon  is  no 
morethanthe  extended  compafsof  the  modern inftruinentsof  allkinds 
naturally  leads  to.  As  to  the  philofophy  of  found,  or  the  do&rine  of 
phonics,  it  appears  that  the  ancients  were  almolt  grangers  to  it : This 
is  a branch  of  fpeculative  mufic ; and  as  it  refults  from  the  modern 
difeoveries  in  phyfics,  the  moderns  only  are  entitled  to  the  merit  of 
its  investigation. 

With  refpedt  to  the  relations  of  the  marvellous  effefts  of  the  ancient 
mufic,  this  remark  fhould  ever  be  uppermoft  in  the  minds  of  fuch  as 
are  inclined  to  credit  them,  viz.  that  men  are  ever  difpofed  to  fpeak  of 
that  which  adminillers  delight  to  them  in  the  ftrongefi:  terms  of  ap- 
plaufe.  At  this  day  we  extol  the  excellencies  of  a favourite  finger,  or 
a celebrated  performer  on  an  inftrument,  in  all  the  hyperbolical  terms 
that  fancy  can  fuggeft;  and  thefe  we  often  think  too  weak  to  ex- 
prefs  thole  genuine  feelings  of  our  own  which  we  mean  to  commu- 
nicate to  others. 

It  has  been  aflerted  by  a fet  of  fanciful  reafoners,  that  there  is 
in  the  courfe  of  things  a general  and  perpetual  declination  from 
that  Slate  of  perfection  in  which  the  author  of  nature  original- 
ly constituted  the  world  ; and,  to  inflance  in  a few  particulars,  that 
men  are  neither  fo  virtuous,  fo  wife,  fo  ingenious,  fo  aCfive,  fo  Strong, 
fo  big  in  Stature,  or  fo  long  lived,  as  they  were  even  long  after  the 
' tranlgreflion  of  our  firft  parents,  and  the  fubfequent  contraction  of 
the  period  of  human  life:  But  no  one  has  ever  yet  infinuated  that 
the  vocal  organs  have  participated  in  this  general  calamity  ; or  that 
thofe  mechanic  arts  to  which  we  owe  the  invention  and  perfe&ion  of 
the  various  kinds  of  mufical  instruments,  are  in  a Ids  fiourilhing  Bate 
than  heretofore  : ’Till  the  contrary  can  be  made  appear,  it  may  there- 
fore be  fairly  prefumed  that  in  this  refpcCl  the  moderns  have  fuStain- 
ed  no  lofs. 

Farther,  if  a comparifon  be  made  between  the  inllruments  of  the 
ancients  and  thofe  of  the  moderns,  the  advantage  will  be  found  to  be 
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on  the  fide  of  the  latter  : The  ancient  inftruments,  excepting  thofe 
of  the  pulfatile  kind,  which  in  ftriftnefs  are  not  to  be  confidered  as 
a mufical  fpecies,  as  producing  no  variety  of  barmonical  intervals,  are 
comprehended  under  two  claffes,  namely,  the  Lyre  and  the  Tibia  j 
the  former,  under  all  its  various  modifications,  appears  to  have  been 
extremely  deficient  in  many  of  thofe  cifcumftances  that  contribute  to 
the  melioration  of  found,  and  which  are  common  to  the  meaneft  in- 
flrumentsof  the  fidicinal  kind  j and,  notwithflanding  all  that  is  faid 
by  Bartholinus  and  others,  of  the  ancient  tibia,  and  the  extravagant 
elogies  which  we  fo  frequently  meet  with  of  the  ancient  tibicines,  we 
know  very  well  that  the  tibia  was  a pipe  greatly  inferior  to  the  flute* 
of  modern  times,  which  arc  incapable  of  being  conftrudled  fo  as  not 
to  be  out  of  tune  in  the  judgment  of  a nice  and  critical  ear  * and  to 
thefe  no  miraculous  effedls  have  everyet  been  aferibed.  To  tliefe  two 
clafles  of  inftruments  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  Romans  are  faid  to 
have  added  another,  viz.  the  hydraulic  organ,  for  the  ufe  whereof 
we  are  as  much  to  feek,  as  we  are  for  a true  idea  of  its  ftrudture  and 
condiment  parts. 

It  is  true  that  the  inftruments  in  ufe  among  the  moderns,  in  the 
general  divifion  of  them,  like  thofe  of  the  ancients,  are  comprehend- 
ed under  the  tenfilc  and  inflatile  kinds  $ but  numberlefs  are  the 
fpecies  into  which  thefe  again  are  fcverally  divided  j to  which  it  may 
be  added,  that  they  have  been  improving  for  at  lead  thefe  five  hun- 
dred years.  And  now  to  begin  the  comparifon  j the  inftruments  of 
the  viol  kind  are  fo  conftrufted  as  to  reverberate  and  prolong  that 
found,  which,  when  produced  from  the  Lyre,  muft  be  fuppofed  to 
have  been  wafted  in  the  open  air ; the  modern  flutes,  as  far  as  can  be 
judged  by  a comparifon  of  them  with  the  graphical  reprefentations 
of  the  ancient  Tibias,  have  greatly  the  advantage  j and  as  to  pipes  of 
other  kinds,  fuch  as  the  Hautboy,  the  Baffoon,  the  Chalumeau,  and 
others,  thefe,  as  having  the  adjunct  of  a reed,  conftitute  a fpecies 
new  and  original,  and  are  an  invention  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

To  the  hydraulic  organ,  faid  to  have  been  invented  by  Ctefibus  of 
Alexandria,  we  have  to  oppofe  the  modern  pneumatic  organ  ; not 
that  rude  machine  of  Saxon  conftrudtion,  a reprefentation  whereof 
is  given  in  the  preceding  volume,  page  15 1,  but  fuch  as  that  noble 
inftrument  ufed  in  divine  worflhip  among  us,  that  of  St.  Paul’s  or  the 
Temple  church  for  inftance. 
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Upon  a view  of  the  ancient  and  modern  pradlice  of  mufic,  and  a 
comparifon  of  the  one  with  the  other,  grounded  on  the  above  fadts, 
we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  credulity  of  thofe  who  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  former,  and  lament,  as  Sir  William  Temple  in  good 
earneft  does,  that  the  fcience  of  mufic  is  wholly  loft  in  the  world  •. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  argument : As  far  as  we  can  yet 
learn,  it  is  to  the  moderns  that  we  owe  the  invention  of  mulic  in 
confonance  ; and  were  it  otherwife,  and  it  could  be  faid  that  we  de- 
rive it  from  the  Greeks,  the  multiplication  of  harmonical  combina- 
tions muft  be  fuppofcd  to  be  gradual,  and  is  therefore  to  beaferibed 
to  the  moderns ; a circumftance  that  muft  neceffarily  give  to  the 
mufic  of  any  period  an  advantage  over  that  of  the  age  preceding  it. 
Nor  is  this  kind  of  improvement  any  thing  more  than  what  neceffa- 
rily  refults  from  pradlice  and  experience.  In  the  fciences  the  accu- 
mulated difeoveries  of  one  age  are  a foundation  for  improvement  in 
the  next  and  in  the  manual  arts  it  may  be  faid,  that  thofe  who 
begin  to  learn  them,  in  their  noviciate  often  attain  that  degree  of 
perfection  at  which  their  teachers  flopped  -f*. 

This  is  the  natural  courfe  and  order  of  things  j but  how  far  it  is 
liable  to  be  checked  and  interrupted  may  deferveconfideration.  With 
refpeCt  to  mufic  it  may  be  obferved,  that  much  of  its  efficacy  is  by 
the  vulgar  admirers  of  it  attributed  to  mere  novelty  ; and  as  thefe  are  a 
very  numerous  party,  it  becomes  the  intereft  of  thofe  who  adminifter 
to  their  delight  to  gratify  them,  even  againft  the  convidion  of  their 
own  judgments,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  art.  If  novelty  will  infure 
approbation,  what  artift  will  labour  at  intrinfic  excellence,  orfub- 
mit  his  molt  arduous  ftudies  to  the  cenfure  of  thofe  who  neither  re- 
gard,  or  indeed  are  able  to  judge  of,  their  merits  % ■ 

• In  his  Elfiiy  upon  the  ancient  amt  modern  Learning. 

+ This  obfeivation  will  be  found  to  be  true  in  many  and  various  in  fiances  : As  it  ref- 
pefks  mufic,  it  may  fufEce  to  fay  that  the  young  women  of  this  age  are  finer  performers  on 
the  harpfichortl  than  the  matters  of  the  laft  ; and  that  there  are  now  many  better  profi- 
cients on  the  violin  under  twenty,  than  there  were  of  double  their  age  fifty  years  ago. 

J That  fume  perfons  do  not  love  muGc  is  a known  fafl  } and  Dr.  Willis,  the  great 
phyfician'and  anatomifl,  has  endeavoured  to  account  for  it  by  his  obfeivations  on  the 
flrutlurc  of  the  human  car  ; and  that  the  majority  of  thofe  who  frequent  mufical  enter- 
tainments have  no  fenfe  of  harmony  is  no  lefs  certain.  The  want  of  this  feme  is  no 
ground  for  reproach,  but  the  afleftation  of  it  in  thofe  to  whom  nature  has  denied  it,  is  a 
proper  fubjcCt  for  ridicule.  If  it  be  afked  what  is  the  tell  of  a muficai  ear ! the  anfwer 
is,  a general  delight  in  the  harmony  of  founds.  As  to  thofe  to  whom  harmony  is  offen- 
frve,  and  who  yet  afTefl  a tafie  for  mulic,  their  own  declarations  are  often  evidence  againft 
them,  and  in  general  they  will  be  found  to  be, 
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To  this  difpofition  we  may  impute  the  gradual  declination  from 
the  pra&icc  and  example  of  the  ableft  proficients  in  harmony,  tlif- 
coverable  in  the  compofitions  of  the  prefent  day,  which,  as  they 
abound  in  noife  and  clamour,  are  totally  void  of  energy.  Mufic  of 
this  kind,  conftrudted  without  art  or  elegance,  awakens  no  paflion  : 
The  general  uproar  of  a modern  fymphony  or  overture  neither  en- 
gages attention,  nor  interrupts  converfation  ; and  many  perfons,  in 
the  total  abfence  of  thought,  flatter  themfelves  that  they  are  merry. 
To  affift  this  propenfity,  and  as  much  as  pofliblc  to  banifh  reflexion, 
the  compofcrs  of  mufic  feem  now  to  aft  againft  a fundamental  pre- 
cept of  their  art,  which  teaches  that  variety  and  novelty  are  ever  to 
be  fludied,  by  reprobating,  as  they  uniformly  do,  the  ufc  of  all  the 
keys  with  the  minor  third,  upon  a pretence  that  they  tend  to  excite 
melancholy  ideas*;  and  by  rejefting  thofe  grave  and  folemn  mcafures, 
which,  befidcs  that  they  correfpond  with  the  moft  delightful  of  our 
fenfations,  form  a contraft  with  thole  of  a different  kind.  Is  this 
to  promote  variety,  or  rather  is  it  not  contracting  the  lburces  of  it  ? 
Nor  is  the  ftrufture  of  their  compofitions  fuch  as  can  admit  of  any 
other  variety  than  an  interchange  of  little  frittered  paffages  and  com- 
mon-place phrafcs,  difficult  to  execute,  and  for  the  moft  part/o  rapid 
in  the  utterance,  that  they  elude  the  judgment  of  the  ear ; and,  with- 

Such  as  having  no  deleft  in  their  vocal  organs,  are  unable  to  articulate  even  a 
(hort  (cries  of  mufica!  founds. 

Such  as  at  a ir.ufic.il  performance  exprefsan  uneafinefs  at  the  variety  and  feening 
intricacy  of  the  harmony,  by  a with  that  alt  the  inflruments  played  the  fame  tune. 

Such  as  think  the  quickcd  mufic  the  bed,  and  call  that  fpirit  and  fire  which  is 
but  noife  and  clamour. 

Such  as  by  the  delight  they  take  in  the  mufic  of  French  horns,  clarinets,  and  other 
noify  inflruments,  difeover  thar  the  aflociatcd  ideas  of  hunting,  and  the.plcafurcs  of 
the  cliace  are  uppermoft  in  their  minds. 

Such  as  think  a conceit  a proper  concomitant  of  a fcad. 

Such,  as  having  no  fcruple  to  it  oti  the  fcorc  of  their  religious  profcfTion,  complain 
of  cathedral  mufic  as  being  doll  and  heavy. 

And  laflly,  luch  as  at  ihe  hearing  an  adagio  movement,  or  any  compofnion  of 
the  paihctic  kind,  the  eighth  concerto  of  Corelli,  for  inflance,  complain  of  an  in- 
clination to  Deep. 

• There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  thofe  who  reafon  in  this  manner  are  ignorant 
of  the  flrufture  of  the  human  mind,  which  is  never  more  delighted  than  with  thofe  images 
that  incline  us  moil  to  contemplation,  life  why  do  the  poets  fo  flrenucufiy  labour  to 
awaken  the  tender  paflions ! Why  arc  the  ravings  of  Lear,  or  the  furrows  of  Hamlet  made 
the  fubjefts  ef  public  (peculation  r Such  as  approve  only  of  mirthful  mufic,  to  be  con- 
fident fhould  proclaim  aloud  their  utter  averfion  to  all  theatric  reprefentations  except  co- 
medy, farce,  and  pantomime,  and  leave  the  nobler  works  of  genius  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  better  judges.  _ 
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out  affedling  any  one  pafiion,  or  exciting  the  lead  curiofity  concern- 
ing the  compofer,  leave  u3  to  wonder  at  the  art  of  the  performer, 
and  to  contemplate  the  languid  effedts  of  mifapplied  indudry. 

There  can  be  no  better  ted  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  mu- 
lie  of  the  prefentday,  and  that  which  it  has  taken  place  of,  than  the 
different  effedts  of  each.  The  imprefiion  of  the  former  was  deep  and 
is  lading  : the  compofitions  of  Corelli,  Handel,  Geminiani,  yet  live 
in  our  memories ; and  thofc  of  Purcell,  though  familiarized  by  the 
lapfe  of  near  a century.  Hill  retain  their  charms  ; but  who  now  re- 
members, or  rather  does  not  affedt  to  forget  the  mufic  that  pleafed 
him  lad  year  ? Mufical  publications  no  longer  find  a place  in  our  li- 
braries ; and  we  are  as  little  folicitous  for  their  fate  as  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  almanacs  or  pamphlets. 

That  mufic  was  intended  merely  to  excite  that  affedtion  of  the  mind 
which  we  underdand  by  the  word  mirth,  is  a notion  mod  illiberal, 
and  worthy  only  of  thofe  vulgar  hearers  who  adopt  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, that  it  is  an  inexhaudible  fource  of  entertainment,  or,  as  Mil- 
ton  finely  expreffes  it,  ‘ of  facred  and  home-felt  delight,’  is  known 
to  all  that  are  fkilled  in  its  precepts  or  fufceptible  of  its  charms.  The 
paffions  of  grief  and  joy,  and  every  affedlion  of  the  human  mind,  are 
equally  fubfervient  to  its  call  j but  rational  admirers  of  the  fcience 
experience  its  effcdls  in  that  tranquillity  and  complacency  which  it  is 
calculated  to  fuperinduce,  and  in  numberlcfs  fenfations  too  delicate 
for  expredion. 

It  is  obvious  to  men  of  underdanding  and  refledtion,  that  at  dif- 
ferent periods  falfc  notions  have  prevailed,  not  only  in  matters  of 
fcience,  where  truth  can  only  be  invedigated  by  the  improved  powers 
of  reafon,  but  in  thofe  arts  wherein  that  diferiminating  faculty,  that 
namelefs  fenfe,  which,  for  want  of  a more  proper  term  to  define  it 
by,  we  call  tade,  is  the  foie  arbiter.  In  painting,  architedturc,  and 
gardening,  this  truth  is  mod  apparent : The  love  of  beauty,  fymme- 
try,  and  elegance,  has  at  times  given  way  to  a padion  for  their  con- 
traries ; fafhion  has  interpofed  in  fubjedts  with  which  fafhion  has  no- 
thing to  do:  Neverthelefs  it  may  be  obferved,  that  while  opinion 
has  been  veering  round  to  every  point,  the  principles  of  thefc  arts, 
as  they  are  founded  in  nature  and  experience,  have  ever  remained  in 
a date  of  permanency. 

To 
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To  apply  this  reafoning  to  the  fubjeCt  before  us : We  have  feen 
the  time  when  mulic  of  a kind  the  leaft  intelligible  has  been  the  moll 
approved.  Our  forefathers  of  the  laft  century  were  witnefies  to  the 
union  of  elegance  with  harmony,  and  we  of  this  day  behold  their 
reparation  : Let  us  enquire  into  the  reafon  of  this  change. 

The  prevalence  of  a corrupt  tafle  in  mufic  feems  to  be  but  thene- 
ceffary  refult  of  that  flate  of  civil  policy  which  enables,  and  that  dif* 
pofition  which  urges  men  to  aflame  the  character  of  judges  of  what 
they  do  not  underftand.  The  love  of  pleafure  is  the  offspring  of  af- 
fluence, and,  in  proportion  as  riches  abound,  not  to  be  fufceptible  of 
fafhionable  pleafures  is  to  be  the  fubjeCt  of  reproach ; to  avoid  which 
men  arc  led  to  diflemble,  and  to  affeCt  taftes  and  propensities  that  they 
do  not  poflefs ; and  when  the  ignorant  become  the  majority,  what 
wonder  is  it  that,  inflead  of  borrowing  from  the  judgment  of  others, 
they  fet  up  opinions  of  their  own  ; or  that  thofc  artifts,  who  live  but 
by  the  favour  of  the  public,  fbould  accommodate  their  ftudies  to 
their  interefls,  and  endeavour  to  gratify  the  many  rather  than  the 
judicious  few  ? 

But,  notwithflanding  thefe  evils,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
fcicace  itfeif  has  fuflained  any  lofs  ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  certain  that 
the  art  of  combining  mufical  founds  is  in  general  better  underftood 
at  this  time  than  ever.  We  may  therefore  indulge  a hope  that  the 
fober  reflection  on  the  nature  of  harmony,  and  its  immediate  reference 
to  thofe  principles  on  which  all  our  ideas  of  beauty,  fymmetry,  order 
and  magnificence  are  founded ; on  the  infinitely  various  modifications 
of  which  it  is  capable  ; its  influence  on  the  human  affections;  and, 
above  all,  thofe  namelefs  delights  which  the  imaginative  faculty  re- 
ceives from  the  artful  difpofition  and  fucceflion  of  concordant  founds, 
will  terminate  in  a thorough  convi&ion  of  the  vanity  and  emptinefs 
of  that  mufic  with  which  we  now  are  pleafed,  and  produce  a change 
in  the  public  tafte,  that,  whenever  it  takes  place,  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  for  the  better. 
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* O tu  qui  dans  oracula,  fcindis  cotem  novacula, 

* Da  nodra  ut  tabcrnacula,  lingua  canant  vernacula, 

* Opima  port  jentacula,  hujufmodi  miracula, 

* Sit  Temper  plenum  poculum,  babentes  plenum  loculum, 

* Tu  ferva  nos  ut  fpecula,  per  longa  et  lsta  ftecula, 

* Ut  clcrus  ut  plebecula,  nec  nodte  nec  de  cula, 

* Curent  dc  ulla  recula,  Ted  intuentes  fpecula, 

* Dura  vitemus  fpicula,  jacentes  cum  amicula, 

* Qux  garrit  ut  cornicula,  feu  tridis  feu  ridicula, 

* Turn  porrigamus  ofcula,  turn  colligamus  flofcula, 

* Ornemus  ut  ccenaculum,  et  totum  habitaculum, 

«•  Turn  culy  pod  fpiraculum,  fpedlemus  hoc  fpeftaculum.’ 
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The  foregoing  lines  arc  undoubtedly  corrupt  in  more  than  one 
place  *,  but  as  they  are  Angularly  humorous,  and  nearly  refemble 
the  facetious  rhimcs  of  Walter  de  Mapes,  archdeacon  of  Oxford, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Hen.  II.  and,  as  Camden  fays,  filled  Eng- 
land with  his  merriments,  the  following  tranflation  has  been  at- 
tempted under  all  the  difadvantages  that  mull  arife  from  the  obfeu- 
rity  of  an  original  fo  difficult  to  be  underdood. 

O thou  who  utt’ring  myftic  notes. 

The  whetftone  cut’ll  with  razor. 

In  mother-tongue  permit  our  throats. 

Henceforth  to  fing  and  fay,  Sir ! 

To  rich,  material  breakfafts  join 
Thefe  miracles  more  funny-— 

Fill  all  our  cups  with  lading  wine. 

Our  bags  with  lading  money  ! 

To  us  a guardian  tow’r  remain. 

Through  ages  long  and  jolly  ; 

Nor  give  our  houfe  a moment’s  pain 
From  thought’s  intrufivc  folly  1 

Ne’er  let  our  eyes  for  lodes  mourn. 

Nor  pore  on  aught  but  glades ; 

And  footh  the  cares  that  ftill  return. 

By  couching  with  our  lades  j 

Who  loud  as  tatling  magpies  prate. 

Alternate  laugh  and  lour  j 
' Then  kifs  we  round  each  wanton  mate. 

And  crop  each  vernal  flow’r. 

To  deck  our  rooms,  and  chiefly  that 
Where  fupper’s  charms  invite; 

Then  clofe  in  chimney-corner  fquat. 

To  fee  fo  bled  a fight  1 

• In  the  fmh  and  twelfth  lines  perhaps  we  fhould  read  it  ptcula  inftead  of  it  cula,  and 
tub  in  the  place  of  iulj. 
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in  ioy  it  maks  our  mirth  abound. 

In  grief  it  chers  our  heauy  fprights. 
The  carefull  head  relcaf  hath  found. 

By  Muficks  pleafant  fwete  delights  j. 
Our  fenfes,  what  (hould  I faie  more, 

Are  fubiedt  vnto  Muficks  lore. 


The  Gods  by  Mufick  hath  their  prayfe. 

The  foulc  therin  doth  ioye  j 
For  as  the  Romaine  poets  faie. 

In  feas  whom  pirats  would  deftroye, 

A Dolphin  fau'd  from  death  mode  Qiarpe, 
Arion  playing  on  his  harpe. 

Oh  heauenTy  gift,  that  turnes  the  minde, 

; Like  as  the  fterne  doth  rule  the  fhip. 

Of  mufick  whom  the  Gods  allignde. 

To  comfort  man  whom  cares  would  nip, 
SitH  thou  both  man  and  bead  doeft  moue. 
What  wife  man  then  will  thee  reproue. 
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So  pleafant  woordcs,  without  performing  deedes. 
May  well  be  deemed  to  fpring  of  Darnel  feedes. 
The  freendly  deede  is  it,  that  quickly  trves 
Where  trufty  faith  and  freendly  meaning  lyes. 

That  (late  therefore  mod  happy  feems  to  be, 

Where  woordes  and  deedes  mod  faithfully  agree. 

My  freend  yf  thou  wylt  keepethy  honed  name 
Fly  from  the  blottc  of  barking  flaunder’s  blame. 
Let  not  in  woord  thy  promile  be  more  large. 

Then  thou  in  deede  arc  wyllyng  to  difeharge. 
Abhorred  is  that  falfe  diffembling  broode, 

That  feemes  to  beare  two  faces  in  one  hoode. 

To  fay  a thing,  and  not  to  meane  the  fame, 

Wyll  turnc  at  length  to  Ioffe  of  thy  good  name. 
Wherefore,  my  freend,  let  double  dealing  goe, 

1-n  deade  whereof  let  perfect  plainencffe  flotve. 
Doo  thou  no  more  in  idle  woordes  excecde, 

Then  thou  intendes  to  doo  in  very  deede. 

So  goode  report  fltall  fpread  thy  vvoorthy  prayfe 
For  being  iuft  in  woord  and  deede  alwayes. 

* 

You  worldly  wightes,  that  worldly  dooers  are. 
Before  you  let  your  woord  flip  foorth  too  farre, 
Confyder  well,  what  inconuenience  fpringes 
By  breach  of  promife  made  in  lawfull  thinges, 
FirdGod  miflikes  where  fuch  deceit  dooth  fwarme  j 
Next  it  redoundeth  vnto  thy  neighbours  harme; 
And  lad  of  all,  which  is  not  leal!  of  all. 

For  fuch  offence  thy  confcience  differ  (hall. 

As  barren  groundes  bringe  foorth  but  rotten  weedes, 
From  barren  woordcs  fo  fruitleffc  chaffe  proccedcs  ; 
Asfaverie  flowres  doo  fpring  in  fertill  ground, 

So  trudy  freendes  by  tryed  freendes  arc  found. 

To  (hunne  therefore  the  woord  that  may  enfue. 

Let  deedes  alway  approue  thy  fayinges  true. 
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Then  tooke  I paper,  penne  and  ynke 
• This  proverbe  for  to  write, 

In  regefter  for  to  remaine 

Of  fuch  a worthie  wight : 

As  flic  proceded  thus  in  fong 
Unto  her  little  bratte, 

Muche  matter  vltercd  (he  of  waigbt. 

In  place  whereas  flic  fatte. 

And  proued  plainc  there  was  no  beafl,. 

Nor  creature  bearing  life 
Could  well  be  knowne  to  liue  in  loue„ 

Without  difeorde  and  ftrife  : 

Then  killed  fliec  her  little  babe. 

And  fware  by  God  aboue. 

The  falling  out  of  faithfull  frends 
Rcnuing  is  of  loue. 

She  faied  that  neither  king  ne  prince,. 

Ne  lord  could  liue  aright, 

Untill  their  puiflance  they  did  proue. 

Their  manhode  and  their  might. 

When  manhode  flial  be  matched  fo 
That  fe are  can  take  no  place. 

Then  wearie  works  makes  warriours 

Eche  other  to  embrace,  , 

And  leaue  their  forfe  that  failed  them. 

Which  did  confume  the  rout, 

That  might  before  haue  liued  their  tyme. 

And  their  fulle  nature  out: 

Then  did  Ihe  fyng  as  cne  that  thought 
No  man  could  her  reproue. 

The  falling  out  of  faithfull  frendes 
Renuing  is  of  loue. 

She  fl»id  flie  fawe  no  fiflie  ne  foule. 

Nor  beafl  within  her  haunt. 

That  mett  a flraungcr  in  their  kinde, 

Put  could  gcuc  it  a taunt: 

Since 
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Since  fle(he  might  not  indure. 

But  reft  muft  wrathe  fuccede. 

And  forfe  who  fight  to  fall  to  play. 

In  pafturc  where  they  feede. 

So  noble  nature  can  well  ende 
The  works  (he  hath  begone. 

And  bridle  well  that  will  not  ceafe 
Her  tragedy  in  fame  ; 

Thus  in  her  fonge  (he  oft  reherft. 

As  did  her  well  behove, 

The  falling  out  of  faithfull  frendes 
Renuing  is  of  loue. 

I maruaile  much  pardy  quoth  (he, 

For  to  beholde  the  route. 

To  fee  man,  woman,  boy  and  beaft 
To  toflfe  the  world  about: 

Some  kncle,  fome  crouch,  fome  beck,  fome  chek. 

And  fome  can  fmothly  fmile. 

And  fome  embrace  others  in  arme. 

And  there  thinke  m'any  a wile. 

Some  ftandc  aloufe  at  cap  and  knee. 

Some  humble  and  fome  ftoute. 

Yet  are  they  neuer  frends  indecde, 

Vntill  they  once  fall  out  j 
Thus  ended  (he  her  fong  and  faied 
Before  (he  did  remoue. 

The  falling  out  of  faithfull  frends 
Renuing  is  of  loue. 
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gaynel  faye  reioyce  and  ajjayne  a-ffayne  I faye  reioyce  I. 
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John  Dory  bought  him  an  ambling  nag 
to  Paris  for  to  ride  a. 

And  when  John  Dory  to  Paris  was  come, 
a little  before  the  gate  a } 

John  Dory  was  fitted,  the  porter  was  witted, 
to  let  him  in  thereat  a.  , • 

The  firft  man  that  John  Dory  did  meet, 
was  good  king  John  of  France  a ; 

John  Dory  con’d  well  of  his  courtefie, 
but  fell  downe  in  a trance  a.  . 

A par- 
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A pardon,  a pardon  my  liege  & my  king, 
for  my  meric  men  and  for  me  a } 

And  all  the  churles  in  merie  England 
l’lc  bring  them  all  bound  to  thee  a. 

. Sir  Nichol  was  then  a Cornifh  man, 
a little  befide  Bohyde  a 5 

And  he  mann’d  forth  a good  blacke  barke, 
with  fiftie  good  oarcs  on  a fide  a. 

Run  up  my  boy  unto  the  maine  top, 
and  looke  what  thou  canft  fpie  at 

Who,  ho;  a goodly  (hip  I do  fee, 

I trow  it  be  John  Dory  a. 

They  hoift  their  failes  both  top  and  top, 
the  mizen  and  all  was  tride  a ; 

And  euery  man  flood  to  his  lot, 
what  euer  (hould  betide  a. 

The  roring*canons  then  were  plide, 

and  dub  a dub  went  the  drumme  a ; 

The  braying  trumpets  lowdlie  cride 
to’courage  both  all  and  fornc  a. 

The  grapling  hooks  were  brought  at  length, 
the  browne  bill  and  the  fword  a ; 

John  Dory  at  length,  for  all  his  ftrength, 
was  clapt  fafi  under  board  a. 
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But  each  (hade  and  each  confcious  bow'r,  when  I find 
Where  I once  have  been  happy,  and  (he  has  been  kind ; 
When  I fee  the  print  left  of  her  (hape  in  the  green. 
And  imagin  the  pleafure  may  yet  come  agen  j 
O then  ’tis  I think  that  no  joys  are  above 
The  pleafures  of  Love.  * : • 

While  alone  to  myfelf  I repeat  all  her  charms. 

She  I love  may  be  loekt  in  another  man's  arms. 

She  may  laugh  at  my  cares,  and  fo  falfe  (he  may  be. 

To  fay  all  the  kind  things  (he  before  faid  to  me  * 

O then  ’tis  O then  that  1 think  there’s  no  hell 
Like  loving  too  well. 

But  when  I confider  the  truth  of  her  heart, 

Such  an  innocent  paflion,  fo  kind  without  art, 

I fear  I have  wrong’d  her,  and  hope  fire  may  be 
So  full  of  true  love  to  be  jealous  of  me  : 

And  then  ’tis  I think  that  no  joys  are  above 
The  pleafures  of  love. 
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EXPLANATION  of  the  APPENDIX. 

No.  I.  ~\  TERSES  fuppofed  to  be  a complaint  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
V from  an  ancient  MS  j the  mufic  by  Robert  Johnfon 
from  another. 

II.  The  Black  Sandlus,  a fong  fo  called,  fet  to  mufic  as  a canon 

in  the  fub-diateflaron  and  diapafon.  Concerning  which  the  fol- 
lowing account  is  given  in  a lettec  of  Sir  John  Harington  to  the 
lord  treafurcr  Burleigh,  printed  in  the  Nugx  Antiqua:,  vol.  I.  page 
132.  * In  an  old  booke  of  my  father’s  I read  a merrie  uerfe,  which 

* for  lack  of  my  own,  I fend  by  Mr.  Bellot,  todiuertyour  lordffiippe, 

* when  as  you  fay  weighty  pain  and  weightier  matters  will  yield  to 

* quips  and  merriment.  This  uetfe  is  called  The  Blacke  Sauntus,  . 

* or  Monkes  Hymn  to  Saunte  Satane,  made  when  kynge  Henrie 
‘ had  fpoylede  their  fynginge.  My  father  was  wont  to  fay  that 
' kvnge  Ilenrie  was  ufed  in  pleafauntc  moode  to  finge  this  uerfe ; and 

* my  father,  who  had  his  good  countenance,  and  a goodlie  office  in 

* his  courte,  and  alio  his  goodlie  Efther  * to  wife,  did  fometyme  . 

* receiuc  the  honour  of  hearing  his  own  fonge,  for  he  made  the  tune 

* which  my  man  Combe  hath  fent  herewith ; hauing  been  much 
‘ /killed  in  muficke,  which  was  pleafing  to  the  kynge,  and  which  he 

* learnt  in  the  fellow/hip  of  good  Maifter  Tallis,  when  a young 

* man.’ 

III.  A fong  fet  to  muGc  by  William  Bird  in  the  form  of  a ma- 
drigal for  three  voices.  Concerning  the  words  of  this  fong,  it  has 
been  long  a received  tradition  among  mufical  people,  that  they  were 
written  on  fomc  particular  occafion  by  king  Henry  VIII ; and  in 
the  Nuga:  Antiquse,  vol.  II.  page  248,  is  a letter  from  Sir  John  Ha- 
rington to  prince  Henry,  written  in  1609,  wherein  the  fadt  is  afeer- 
tained  by  the  following  palfage  : * I will  now  uenture  to  fend  to  your 
4 rcadinge  a fpecial  uerfe  of  king  Henrie  the  eight,  when  he  conceiued 
‘ loue  for  Anna  Bulleign.  And  hereof  I entertain  no  doubt  of  the 

* This  Efther  was  a natural  daughter  of  the  kyng’s,  to  u hom  he  gave  as  a dower  the 
land,  belonging  to  Bathe  priory,  o.  a part  thereof." 

* authcr 
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* author,  for  if  I had  no  better  reafon  than  the  rhyme,  it  were  fuf- 

* ficient  to  think  that  no  other  than  fuche  a king  coud  write  fuche 
‘ a fonnet  •,  but  of  this  my  father  oft  gaue  me  good  aflurance,  who 

* was  in  his  houlhold.  This  fonnet  was  fung  to  the  Lady  Anne  at 

* Jiis  commaundment ; and  here  followeth 

* The  eagle's  force,  &c.’ 

The  muftc  is  unqueftionably  Bird's,  for  the  fong  as  given  in  the 
Appendix  Bands  the  firfl  among  the  fongs  in  a work  pubiilhed  by 
himfelf in  i6tt,  entitled  ‘ Pfalmes,  Songs,  and  Sonnets:  Some  fo- 

* lemne,  others  joyful,  framed  to  the  life  of  the  words : Fit  for 

* Voyces  or  Viols  of  3,  4,  5,  and  6 parts.’ 

IV.  A Song  written  by  Richard  Edwards,  a gentleman  of  queen 
Elizabeth’s  chapel,  and  afterwards  mailer  of  the  children  there,  print- 
ed in  the  Paradyfe  of  daynty  Deuifes,  and  alluded  to  in  the  play  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet ; the  mufic  from  an  ancient  manufeript. 

V.  Another  written  by  Francis  Kindlemarlh,  from  the  Paradyfe  of 
daynty  Deuifes ; the  mufic  by  the  above  Richard  Edwards  from 
the  fame  MS. 

VI.  Another  from  the  Paradyfe  of  daynty  Deuifes,  written  by 
William  Hunnis  of  the  queen’s  chapel,  the  fucceffor  of  Edwards  as 
mailer  of  the  children,  and  fet  to  mufic  by  Thomas  Tallis ; from 
the  fame  MS. 

VII.  A Tale  from  the  fame  colledlion,  written  by  the  above  Ri- 
chard Edwards  ; the  mufic  from  the  fame  MS. 

VIII.  An  Anthem  compofed  by  JolinRedford  of  St.  Paul’s,  temp. 
Hen.  VIII. 

IX.  A Meane  compofed  by  William  Blithcman,  Dr.  Bull’s  mailer. 

X.  A Poynte,  Shephard. 

XI.  A Voluntary,  Allwoode. 

XII.  The  firll  llanza  of  the  Hymnus  Eucharillicus  of  Dr.  Nath; 
Ingelo,  fet  to  mufic  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Rogers,  of  Oxford,  and  fung 
by  way  of  grace  before  dinner  in  the  hall  of  Magdalen  college. 

XIII.  XIV.  Two  very  ancient  country-dance  tunes,  viz/  The 
Shaking  of  the  Shctes,  mentioned  by  Taylor  the  water- poet,  in  his 
character  of  a bawd ; and  Trenchmore,  mentioned  in  the  llland  Prin- 
cefs  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  in  the  Table-talk  of  Selden. 

XV.  to  XXVI.  Ancient  popular  tunes,  viz.  XV.  Paul’s  Steeple. 
XVI.  Old  Simon  the  King.  XVII.  Toilet’s  Ground.  XVIII.  John 
Vol.  V.  4 O come 
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come  kif»  me.  XIX.  Roger  of  Coverly.  XX.  Cold  and  raw*. 
XXI.  Green  Sleeves.  XXII.  The  Old  Cebell,  by  Gio.  Batt.  Draghi. 
XXIII.  Bellamira.a  favourite  Ground,  by  Mr.  Solomon  Eccles.  XXIV. 
Farincl’s  Ground.  XXV.  Johnny  cock  thy  beaver.  XXVI.  Hedge- 
lane,  a dance-tune  by  Mr.  John  Banifter. 

XXVII.  Mademoifellc  Subligny’s  Minuet.  This  perfon  was  one 
of  thofe  French  dancers,  whom,  with  Monf.  L’Abbe,  Balon,  De 
Bargues,  and  others,  Mr.  Betterton,  about  the  year  1695,  engaged  to 
perform  at  his  theatre  in  Lincoln’s-Inn  fields;  before  which  time 
French  dancing  was  unknown  on  the  Englifh  ftage. 

XXVIII.  Ballad  of  John  Dory,  with  the  tune;  a round  for  three 
voices. 

XXIX.  Original  tune  to  the  fong  of  Cupes  in  the  Latin  comedy 
of  Ignoramus,  aft  iii.  feene  x,  a Round  for  three  voices. 

XXX.  The  tunc  to  the  old  ballad  of  Cock  Lorrel,  written  by  Ben 
Jonfon,  and  printed  in  his  mafque  of  the  Gypfies  metamorphofed. 

XXXI.  An  old  ballad  tune  to  which  D’Urfey  has  adapted  a fong 
with  the  words  at  the  end  of  every  fianza,  * Hey  boys  up  go  we.’ 

XXXII.  A fong,  faid  in  an  old  copy  to  be  written  by  king  Cha.II. 
fet  by  Mr.  Pelham  Humphrey,  mailer  of  the  children  of  his  chapel. 

XXXIII.  The  tune  to  the  Fandango,  a favourite  dance  of  the 
Spaniards. 

XXXIV.  A tune  for  a rope-dance  in  a Angular  ftyle,  by  Mr.  John 
Eccles. 

• An  old  tune,  wliich  makes  part  of  a canon  in  the  unifon,  by  John  Hilton,  and  print- 
ed in  his  Collection  of  Catches,  Rounds,  and  Canons,  publifhed  in  i6s2.  It  takes  the 
above  name  from  the  initial  words  ot  an  old  ballad,  which  is  fet  to  it,  and  was  a favourite 
tune  of  queen  Mary,  the  confort  of  W illiam  III.  See  vol.1V.  page  6,  in  not. 
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The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  the  Volume,  the  figures  to  the  Page  j 
and  where  the  letter  n is  added  it  directs  to  the  Notes. 


ABACUS  or  key-board,  various 
divisions  of  it  by  Galeazzo  Sab- 
batini,  Kicolaus  Ramarinus,  and 
others.  III.  99. 

Ansizs,  officers  attendant  on  them,  with 
their  feveral  duties,  II.  151.  Offices  and 
buildings  appurtenant  to  abbies,  153.  Or- 
der and  rule  of  living  therein,  236,  et 
fcq. 

Abell,  John,  an  Englifh  mufician, 
travels  into  Poland,  and  is  compelled  by 
the  king  to  ling  to  his  bears,  IV.  445. 
Other  particulars  of  him,  446. 

Academy  of  ancient  muGc,  account  of 
its  inftitution,  V.  123.  A madrigal,  ‘In 
* una  fiepe  ombrofa,'  introduced  by  Dr. 
Greene  as  a compofition  of  Bononcini,  and 
performed  there,  difcovered  to  have  been 
compofed  by  Antonio  Lotti  of  Venice,  and 
printed  in  a work  of  his,  278.  Bononcini 
accufes  the  author  of  plagiarifni,  ibid. 
The  academy  to  be  fatisfied  write  to  Lotti, 
who  fends  them  ample  teflimonials  on  oath 
that  he  was  the  author  of  it,  ib.  Bonon- 
cini Ihews  no  ftgns  of  conviction,  but  quits 
the  academy  in  difguft,  and  is  followed  by 
Greene,  who  takes  with  him  the  boys  of  St. 
Paul’s,  279,  n.  Soon  after  Mr.  Gates 
with  the  chapel  boys  alfo  quits  k,  346. 
Or.  Pepufch  takes  the  fociety  under  his 
protection,  and  recovers  it,  347.  Abbate 
StefFani  chofen  prefident  thereof,  348.  In 


return  for  the  civilities  of  Lotti,  and  a pre- 
fent  of  a mafs  of  his  compaction,  they  fend 
him  a motet  of  Tallis,  and  one  of  Bird, 
which  are  thankfully  accepted,  ib. 

Academy,  Royal,  of  mufic  of  London, 
cftablifhed  by  fubfeription  at  the  theatre  in 
the  Haymarket,  V.  273.  Names  of  the 
governor  and  directors  thereof,  ib.  Quar- 
rels among  the  fingers  put  an  end  to  it  after 
it  had  fubfifted  nine  years,  307. 

ACADEMY,Royale,  of  Paris,  account  of 
its  eflablilhment,  IV.  278. 

Accademia  degli  Filarmonici,  account 
of  its  inftitution,  III.  233,  n. 

Acolythists,  hilltop  Hall’s  fatyrical 
defeription  of  their  office,  II.  269,  n. 

Adami,  Andrea,  niafier  of  the  pontifical 
chapel,  V.  its.  Abflract  of  a book  writ- 
ten by  him,  entitled  ' Oflcrvazioni  per  ben 
‘ regolare  il  coro  de  i cantori  della  cappclla 
* pontificia,’  112. 

Addison,  Mr.  miftaken  in  his  notions 
of  mufic,  V.  136,  147.0.  His  Rofamond, 
badly  fet  by  Clayton,  is  ill  received,  137. 
A remark  of  Dr.  Mandeville  after  an  even- 
ing's converfation  with  him  at  lord  chief 
jufticc  Parker's,  316,  n. 

Addition  oi  ratios,  how  performed, 
I.  312. 

Adrian,  pope,  at  the  requeft  of  Char- 
lemagne, fends  fingeis  into  France  to  reform 
the  errors  in  the  choral  fervice,  I,  373,  III. 
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63.  Eflab'iffies  the  Cantus  Gregorianus 
in  France  by  a pretended  miracle,  I.  375. 

Adriana  of  Mantua.  See  Baroni 
Hadriana. 

Agatho,  pope,  fends  John,  a famous 
finger  and  precentor  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
into  Britain  to  teach  the  method  of  tinging 
as  praflifed  in  that  church,  1.  371,  n. 

Agobard,  archbifhopof  Lyons,  corre£U 
the  antiphonary  of  his  church,  I.  384. 

Acostino,  Paolo,  an  admirable  com- 
pofer  of  muftc,  IV.  79. 

Agricola,  Martinus, a writer  on  rouGc, 
III.  83. 

Agricola,  Rudolphus,  a learned  di- 
Tine,  philofopher,  poet,  muGcian,  and  alfo 
an  excellent  mechanic,  compofer,  luteniif, 
and  organ-maker,  III.  85.  IV.  151,0. 

Acrippa,  Cornelius,  bis  ceniure  of 
church-muGc,  III.  59.  His  ignorance  of 
mufic,  6a. 

Airs,  the  various  kinds  thereof,  with 
their  meafures,  IV.  386,  et  feq. 

Akeroyd,  Samuel,  a compofer  of  fongs, 
V.  ij. 

Albertos  Magnus,  a writer  on  mufic, 
particulars  of  him,  II.  39. 

Albinoni,  Tomafo,  an  excellent  per- 
former on,  and  compofer  for,  the  violin,  IV. 
319.  Joins  with  Gafparini  in  compoGng 
an  opera  entitled  Engclberta,  performed  at 
Venice,  ib. 

Aldhelm,  St.  (killed  in  mufle,  II.  18,  n. 
Author  of  hymns  and  other  muGcal  compo- 
fures  now  loft,  ib. 

Aldrich,  Dr.  Hcnrj,  V.  9.  A great 
promoter  of  churcb-muGc,  and  a compofer 
of  fcrvices  and  anthems,  1 1.*  Had  formed 
a deGgn  of  writing  a hiftory  of  muGc,  ib. 
Author  of  the  famous  fmoaking  catch,  ib. 
Hrs  charafter,  13. 

Alfarabius,  an  Arabian  writer  on 
mufic,  III.  87,  n. 

Alfred,  king  of  England,  (killed  in 
mufic,  I.  413.  Sends  to  Fulk,  archbifhop 
of  Rbeims,  (or  a perfon  to  teach  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  ifland  the  liberal  fcicnccs,  par- 
ticularly mufic,  I.  413.  n.  Fulkfcndshim 
Grimbald,  a monk  of  St.  Berlin,  ib. 

Allegri,  Gregorio,  a difciple of  PaJef- 
trina  and  Nanino,  IV.  89.  Sentiment  on 
the  famous  Mifcrcrc  competed  by  him,  91. 

An. emand,  an  air  of  German  origin, 
IV.  387.  its  meafures,  ib. 


X. 

AlllyNX,  Edward,  the  comedian,  pro- 
viGon  in  favour  of  mufic  in  his  college  at 
Dulwich,  11.  268,  n.  Particulars  of  him, 
ibid. 

Allison,  Richard,  a compofer  of  pfalm- 
tunes.  III.  421. 

Allouette,  N.  condu&orof  the  mu- 
Gc in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  and  a 
famous  compofer  of  church-muGc,  V.  43. 

Alstedius,  Johannes  Hcnricus,  a wri- 
ter on  mufic,  IV.  447,  n. 

Alypius,  tables  of  ancient  Greek  muG- 
cal characters  from  him,  I.  5a,  53.  Account 
of  him,  22b. 

Amalarius,  Fortunatus,  a deacon  of 
Metz,  is  fern  by  Lewis  Ic  Debonnaire  to  pope 
Gregory  IV.  for  fingers  to  inftrudl  the 
clergy  of  France  in  the  Roman  office,  but 
can  procure  none,  I.  382.  Correfls  the 
French  amiphonary,  ib.  Account  of  him 
and  his  writings,  383. 

AiiATij  the  family  of  that  name  of  Cre- 
mona, famous  makers  of  violins,  IV.  345.  n. 

Ambo,  or  Gnging-deflc,  appropriated  to 
the  nfe  of  thofe  who  Gng  out  of  the  parch- 
ment, by  a canon  of  the  council  of  Laodi- 
cea,  I.  284. 

Ambrose,  St.  introduces  the  Gnging  of 

? films  and  hymns  into  his  church  of  Milan, 

. 287.  Inltitutcs  the  Cantos  Ambtofia- 
nus,  ib. 

Amiconi,  Giac.  a painter,  comes  to 
England  with  Farinclli,  V.  320,  His 
works  here,  320,  n. 

Amnek,  John,  a compofer  of  bymnt  and 
anthems,  IV.  23. 

An e rio,  Felice,  appointed  compofer  to 
the  pontifical  chapel  upon  the  dcccafc  of  Pa- 
leftrina,  III.  192. 

Animals  of  various  kinds  fufceptiblc  of 
the  power  of  mufic,  111.  1 17.  n.  The  earl 
of  Portland  being  in  Holland  gives  a concert 
once  a week  to  hTs  borfes,  V.  205. 

Anne,  confort  of  James  I.  letter  of  her 
to  the  lady  Arabella  Stuart,  requeuing  her 
to  part  with  Thomas  Cutting,  a fine  lute- 
niR,  in  her  fcrvicc,  10  her  brother,  Chrif- 
tian  IV.  kiog  of  Denmark,  IV.  15,  n. 

Anne,  queen,  taught  muGc  by  Giov. 
Batt.  Dragbi,  IV.  427,  and  by  Mrs.  Ara- 
bella Hunt  to  Gng,  545.  Gives  her  Gne 
fpinnet  to  Dr.  Croft  and  his  fucceGors  for 
the  ufe  of  the  children  of  the  chapel, 
427,  n. 

An- 
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Anthim,  when  firft  introduced  into  the  gives  nofyllableto  F,  the  lad  note  in  the  fcp- 
Englifh  reformed  mufical  fervice.  III.  488.  tenary,  435,  n.  II.  205.  Particulars  of  his 
Names  of  the  firft  compofers  of  anthems  to  life,  I.  440  Is  fent  for  by  pope  John  XX. 
Englifti  words,  489, 490.  and  teaches  him  to  finj',  445.  Confounded 

AntipHonal  singing,  when  intro-  by  Merfennus  and  Gerard  Voflius  with 
duced  into  the  church,  I.  283.  another  Guido,  a cardinal  and  archbifhop  of 

Antiphonary,  a fervice-book  fo  called,  Averfa,  ibid.  Is  greatly  envied,  444. 
required  to  be  kept  in  every  church  within  Complains  very  feelingly  of  the  malice  of 
the  province  of  Canterbury,  II.  248,  n.  The  his  detraftors,  448.  His  opinion  of  Boe- 
French  corrected  by  Amalarius  Fortunatus,  lius,  ibid.  The  boys  of  his  monaltery  en- 
I.  382,  and  by  Gabriel  Nivers,  IV.  283.  abled  by  his  rules  in  a month’s  time  to  ling 
That  of  the  church  of  Lyons  by  the  arch-  at  light,  ib.  459.  Recommends  the  ufc  of 
bilhep  Agobard,  I.  384,  and  that  of  the  Cif-  the  monoehord  to  Undents,  449.  His  di- 
tercians  by  St.  Bernard,  II.  19.  Two  an-  rettions  for  the  divifion  of  it,  ib.  Laments 
tiphonaries  in  the  monaltery  of  Crabhufc  in  the  (late  of  mufic  and  ignorance  of  fingers 
Norfolk,  that  colt  twenty-fix  marks.  II.  in  his  time,  458.  Extra&s  from  his  Mi- 
248.  n.  crologus  and  other  writings,  431,444, 449,. 

Antoniotti,  Giorgio,  an  Italian,  au-  432,458.  His  charadler,  465. 
thor  of  a Trcatife  on  Harmony,  a work  of  Ariosti,  Attilio,  V.  190.  An  eccle- 
mcrit,  V.  393,  n.  fialtic,  with  a difpenfationfrom  the  pope  to  • 

* Apotome, its  ratio  demonftrated  by  Pto-  follow  a fecular  profeffion,  ib.  Arrives  in' 
lemy,  I.  73.  The  moderns  miltaken  in  England,  and  coropofes  for  the  Royal  Aca- 
their  notion  of  it,  ibid.  demy,  291.  Meets  but  with  indifferent  en- 

Aquinas,  Thomas,  his  ccnfure  of  couragemcnt,  292.  Publilhes  by  fubferip- 
churen-mufic,  III.  59.  tion  fix  cantatas  of  his  conipofition,  toge- 

Arbeau,  Thoinet,  the  real  inventor  of  gether  with  IcfTons  for  the  viol  d’amore,. 
orchefography,  or  the  art  of  writing  dances  and  leaves  England,  ib. 
in  charaflers,  aferibed  by  miltakc  to  Monf.  Aristoxenos,  his  method  of  afeer- 
Bcouchamp,  II.  132,  133,  n.  taining  intervals,  I.  70.  His  doftrine 

Arbuthnot,  Dr.  (killed  in  mufic  ; an  touching  the  component  intervals  of  (he 
anthem  of  his  compofition  extant,  V.  126,  diatefiaron,  72.  Account  of  him  and  his 
n.  Parody  by  him  of  a fong  written  by  Mr.  Elements  of  Harmonics,  1.  180.  Cicero 
Pope,  on  occafion  of  Signora  OuraAanti's  pronounces  them  to  be  utterly  unintelligible, 
leaving  England,  V.  308.  181. 

Archimedes,  a propofition  of  his,  de-  Arnaldo,  Danicllo,  a Provenqal  poet, 
mouftrating  the  analogy  between  thepropor-  II,  73. 

tions  of  certain  folid  bodies  and  thofe  of  the  Aron,  Pietro,  a writer  on  mufic,  II.  341. 
ltiufical  confonanccs,  I.  27,71.  A diagram  Author  of  a trcatife  on  mufic  entitled  Tof- 
thereof,  engaven  on  bis  tomb,  difeovered  by  canello,  342.  Abftraft  thereof,  ib. 

Cicero,  V.  6y,  n.  Arsinoe,  fet  by  Thomas  Clayton,  the 

Archlute,  an  improvement  on  the  firft  opera,  properly  fo  called,  performed  in 
theorbo,  111.  162,  n.  England,  V.  135. 

Archytas  of  Tarentum,  his  divifion  of  Artusi,  Gio  Maria,  reduces  the  pre- 
tbc  genera,  I.  93.  cepts  of  Zarlino  into  a compendium,  III, 

Aretinus,  Guido.  See  the  next  ar-  120.  Account  of  him,  224.  His  relation 
tide.  of  a nuptial  folemnity  at  Ferrara,  celebrated 

Arezzo,  Guido  de,  reforms  the  fcale,  I.  with  a conceit  of  inftruments,  in  which  nuns 
422,  et  feq.  Afcertains  the  intervals  by  were  the  performers,  225.  Defends  Fran- 
tbe  fyllables  UT,  re,  mi,  pa,  sol,  la,  cefco  Patricio  againft  Hercole  Ilottrigaro, 
424  His  fyftem  at  large,  with  the  muta-  230.  Publilhes  the  device  or  imprefs  of 
tions,  434.  The  fame  in  a collateral  pofi-  Zarlino,  witha  commentary  iherecn,  232. 
tion  with  that  of  the  ancients,  436.  The  Ashwell,  Thomas,  a cathedral  oiuli- 
fame  illuftrated  by  the  joints  of  the  fingers,  cian  and  compofcr,  temp.  Hen.  VIII.  III. 
438.  The  fyftem  thought  defeftive,  in  that  it  421. 

Aston, 
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Aston,  Hugh,  an  organift  and  com- 
pofcT,  temp.  lien.  VIII.  111.  421. 

Astoroa,  Baron  de,  a celebrated  com- 
pofer  of  cantatas,  V.  212. 

Attet,  John,  a compofer  for  the  lute, 
IV.  23. 

Attilio.  See  Ariosti. 

Augmentation  of  the  value  of  notes, 
the  various  kinds  thereof,  11.  153. 

Avison,  Charles,  V.  418.  An  oiganift 
and  compofer  for  the  violin,  and  author  of 
an  cflay  on  mufical  expreffion,  alfifts  in  the 
publication  of  Marcello’s  l’falms  in  Eng- 
lifh,  232. 

Augustine,  St.  author  of  a treatife  De 
Mulica,  I.  290  A paftionate  exclamation 
of  his  on  the  efi'edts  of  mulic  in  the  church 
fcrvice,  ib.  Sketch  of  his  life,  ib. 

Aurelianus,  a clerk  in  the  church  of 
Rheims,  a writer  on  the  ecclefiaftical  tones, 
I.  416. 

B. 

Babfll,  William,  an  orgariifl,  an  ad- 
mirable pci  former  on  the  harpCchord,  and 
a compofer  of  leffons,  V.  180. 

Bacchius,  fenior,  a writer  on  mufic,  I. 
226. 

Bach,  Johann  Bcrnaid,  V.  254. 

Back,  Johann  Chiiftopher,  ibid. 

Bach,  Johann  Michael,  ibid. 

Bach,  Johann  Scbaflian,  a moll  famous 
organifl,  V.  254.  Is  fern  for  by  the  king 
of  Poland,  to  anfwer  a challenge  of  Mar- 
chand,  the  French  organifl ; accepts  it,  and 
obtains  a complete  victory,  255.  A com- 
po  fit  ion  of  his,  756,  ct  feq. 

Bachelors  in  mufic  admitted  to  the 
reading  of  Boetius,  I.  334,  11.  Exercife  for 
tbe  degree,  II.  349,  n. 

Bacon,  Roger,  a writer  on  mulic,  II. 
4»- 

Baglivi,  his  account  of  the  tarantula, 
its  bite,  and  the  cure  of  the  frenzy  thence 
ariling,  by  mufic,  IV.  215,  n. 

Baif,  Jean  Antoine,  has  a mulica)  aca- 
demy at  his  lioufe,  at  which  Charles  IX. 
and  Henry  III.  kings  of  France,  are  fuc- 
cefiively  performers.  V.  202. 

Balowine,  John,  a finging  man  of 
"Windfor,  culogium  on  Bird  and  other  old 
■nuficians  in  verfes  of  his  own  competition, 
111.  292. 


Bale,  Bilhop,  his  bitter  invective  again!! 
the  ufe  of  Saruni,  II.  2. 

Kaltzar,  Thomas,  a native  of  I.ubec, 
a fine  performer  on  the  violin,  IV.  328. 
Settles  at  Oxford,  ib.  Wood’s  account  of 
him,  ib.  Altonilhcs  Dr.  Will'on  with  his 
performance,  ib.  Anallemandof  hiscom- 
pofition,  329,  n.  Farther  particulars  of 
him,  V.  15. 

Bandore,  a mufical  inftrument  invent- 
ed by  John  Rofe,  of  Biidcwcll,  4 Eliz.  111. 
345,  n.  Figure  thereof,  ib. 

Banister,  John,  is  fent  by  Cha.  II.  to 
France  for  improvement  on  the  violin,  and 
afterwards  difmilTed  from  his  fcrvice  for  fay- 
ing that  the  Engiilh  violins  were  better  than 
the  French,  IV.  384.  Sets  up  a mulic- 
fchool  in  White-friar!),  and  has  concerts 
there  and  elfewhere,  V.  2,  3. 

Banister,  John,  the  younger,  plays 
the  violin  at  Drury-lane  theatre  in  the  firft 
operas  performed  there,  V.  175.  A fon  of 
his  a fine  performer  on  the  flute,  1 76. 

Barbakossa,  the  emperor  Frederic,  a 
poet  1 a madrigal  of  his  in  the  Ptovenqal  dia- 
led, II.  72. 

Barberiki,  cardinal,  a patron  of  mulic, 
IV.  185,  n.  His  courtefy  to  Milton  at  a 
mufical  entertainment,  ib. 

Barbers’  fhops anciently  furnifhed  with 
mufical  inftruments  for  the  amufement  of 
wailing  cullomcrs.  III.  341,  n.  IV,  113,  n. 
Barbers  muficians,  V.  t7- 

Barrier,  Mrs.  a finger  in  the  earlier 
operas,  V.  1 56.  Verfes  of  Mr.  Hughes  on 
her  flight  with  a lover,  ib. 

Barnard,  John,  a minor  canon  of  St. 
Paul’s,  temp.  Car.  I.  publilhcs  a noble  col- 
leflion  of  church  mufic,  IV'.  39.  The 
contents  thereof,  40. 

Baroness,  the,  a finger  fo  called,  who 
fung  in  Camilla,  and  other  of  the  earlier 
operas,  IV.  254,  n.  Aflifts  Mrs.  Anaftafia 
Robinfon  in  her  mufical  ftuilics,  V.  303. 

BaRoNI,  Hadrians,  of  Mantua,  lor  her 
beauty  furnamed  the  Fair,  a fine  finger,  IV. 
196,  n. 

Baroni,  Leonora,  daughter  of  Hadria- 
na Baroni  of  Mantua,  a fine  finger,  cele- 
brated by  Fulvio  Tefti  in  a fonnet,  and  by 
Milton  in  his  Latin  poems,  IV.  196.  Her 
culogium,  197,  n. 

Barrett,  John,  an  excellent  compo- 
ler  of  longs  and  ballad  airs,  V.  177, 

Bars 
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Bars  in  mufic,  not  in  common  ufe  till 
about  the  year  1650,  III.  518,  n. 

Barsanti,  Franccfco,  a performer  on 
the  hautboy,  and  a com  pofer,  V.  371. 

Bartholomews  de  Proprictati bus  Re- 
rum, account  of  the  book  fo  called,  and  ex- 
tracts from  it,  II.  123,  275.  et  feq.  Va- 
rious mufical  inftrumems  deferibed  theiein, 
282. 

Bartlett,  John,  a compofer  of  airs  to 
Gngtothe  lute  and  viol,  IV.  23. 

Basil,  Si.  introduces  the  pra&ice  of  an- 
tiphonal  Gnging  into  his  church  of  Cefarea, 
I.  285. 

Bassani,  Gio.  Batt.  IV.  286.  Corel- 
li's mailer  on  the  violin,  ib.  Was  one  of 
the  firlt  compofcrs  of  motets  for  a Gngle 
voice  with  inftruments,  ib. 

Bassoon,  reprefentation  thereof  from 
Merfennus,  IV.  140.  Defcription  of  an- 
other from  the  fame  author,  called  the  Cer- 
velat,  a compares  of  ducts  but  live  inches  in 
height,  139.  Figure  thereof,  140. 

Bateson,  Thomas,  III.  275.  A ma- 
drigal of  his  compofition,  * Your  fhining 
• eyes,'  376. 

Bathe,  William,  a writer  in  a Angular 
fiyle  on  mufic, III.  356, 

Batten,  Adrian,  a finging  man  of  St. 
Paul’s, and  a celebrated  compofer  of  church- 
muGc,  IV.  62. 

Bede,  a curious  method  of  divination 
defciibed  by  him,  fuggefted,  as  Salinas  fup- 
pofes,  by  a companion  of  the  three  different 
fpecics  of  dialcfi'aron  with  each  other,  I. 
142.  A writer  on  muGc,  I.  411.  Ac- 
count of  him  and  his  works,  ib. 

Beccak’s  Opera,  not  a burlcfquc  of  the 
Italian  opera,  V.  315.  The  apparent  mo- 
tive to  the  writing  of  it,  316.  The  repre- 
fentatien  thereof  fhewn  to  be  injurious  to 
the  public  manners,  317. 

Beldemandis,  Profdocimus  dc,  a com- 
mentator on  Johannes  de  Moris,  II.  300. 

Bells  given  by  St.  Dunftan  to  many 
churches  in  the  weft  of  England.  When 
firlt  invented,  IV.  152,  n.  Famous  peals 
of,  at  the  abbics  of  Croyland  and  Ofney, 
with  their  names  ofbaptiim,  153,11.  In- 
fetiptions  common  on  bells,  ib.  Amount 
of  the  number  of  bclis  call  by  Abraham 
Rudhall  of  Glouccftcr,  and  his  defeendams, 
154,  n.  Ringing  in  changes  fuppoled  to  be 
peculiar  to  England,  21 1,  n.  A bell  of  pro- 
digious magnitude  at  Etfurlh,  ib. 


Bbnelli,  Allemanc,  a fictitious  name, 
formed  by  thetranfpofition  of  the  letters  in 
the  name  of  Annibale  Melon!,  III.  207,  n. 
230. 

Bennet,  John,  III.  394.  A madrigal 
of  his  compofition,  ‘Ye  rcltlefle  thoughts,' 

erardi,  Angelo,  IV.  268.  Author 
of  fundry  valuable  trails  on  muGc,  169. 
Acquiefces  in  the  relation  of  Alefiandro 
TafToni  refpetling  James  I.  king  of  Scot- 
land, and  his  improvement  of  the  Scots 
mufic,  ib. 

BERLiNCHtERior  Beringhieri,  Raimon- 
do,  count  of  Provence,  a poet,  and  a lover 
of  learned  men,  II.  74.  His  four  daugh- 
ters married  to  four  kings,  by  the  advice 
and  prudent  management  of  Romeo,  a fo- 
jouener  in  his  court,  75,  77.  His  ingrati- 
tude to  this  perfon,  ib. 

Bernabei,  trcole,  StcfTani’s  matter, 

IV.  287.  - 

Bernacchi,  Antonio,  a difciple  of  Pif- 
tocchi,  and  a finger  in  an  extravagant  flyle, 

V.  295.  The  errors  in  finging  introduced 
and  taught  by  him,  corrected  by  Porpora, 
322. 

Bernard,  St.  corrects  the  Ciltercian 
antiphonarv,  11.  19.  Extrait  from  a trea- 
tife  of  his  l)e  Cantu  feu  Correitione  Anti- 
phonatii,  20.  His  character,  21.  Com- 
mences a procefs for herefyagainft Peter  Abe- 
lard, and  gets  him  condemned,  22.  Vcrfes 
aCcribcd  to  him  on  the  fubjeit  of  choir  fer- 
vice,  11.219.  Remarks  thereon,  220,  n. 

Bernier,  Nicholas,  a compofer  of  can- 
tatas, fongs,  and  motets,  V.  379. 

Berko,  abbat  of  Richenou.  a writer  on 
the  monochord  and  the  ecclcfi.tfi.ical  tones, 
I.  421. 

Betterton,  Thomas,  becomes  a pro- 
prietor of  the  theatre  in  Dorfet-garJcn,  IV. 
336,  n.  and  engages  L’Abbcc,  Balon, 
and  other  French  dancers,  337,  n.  Per- 
forms Pfychc  and  other  fcngUfii  operas 
there  with  fplcndid  decorations,  IV.  336. 
n.  395.  Prevails  upon  Drydcn  to  write, 
and  Purcell  to  fet,  in  the  form  of  operas. 
King  Arthur,  and  the  Prophetcfs  or  Dio- 
clefi.tn,  which  arc  performed  with  great  ap- 
plaufe,  397 

Bevin,  Elway,  111.  373.  A fcholar  of 
Tallis,  ib.  Is  fworti  a gentleman  extraor- 
dinary of  tbc  chapel  royal  in  1589,  and  ex- 
pelled in  1637,  for  being  a papift,  ib. 

Author 
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Author  of  a trcatife  containing  a flupendous 
-variety  of  canons  in  all  forms  on  the  fame 
plain-fong,  374.  Supcrflitious  refcmblancc 
of  his  of  a canon  of  three  in  one  to  the  Tri- 

ni'n  375. 

ttezA,  Theodore,  completes  the  French 
vcrfion  of  the  Pfalms  begun  by  Marot,  III. 
440- 

Bi,  a fyllable  applied  in  folmifation  by 
the  Spaniards  to  the  note  Bb  , I.  43$,  n. 

Bird,  William,  his  parentage,  III.  183. 
Is  chofen  organiflof  Lincoln  cathedral,  284. 
Appointed  a gentleman  of  the  chapel  in 
the  room  of  Parfons,  and  is  permitted  to 
execute  his  office  at  Lincoln  by  a fubflitute, 
ib.  Said  to  have  been  flailed  in  the  ma- 
thematics, 285.  ConjeAured  to  have  been 
originally  of  the  Romilh  communion,  ib. 
A ion  of  his,  named  Thomas,  the  fubfli- 
tute  of  Dr.  Bull  in  his  abfence  abroad,  and 
permitted  to  read  for  bim  the  mufic  lec- 
ture at  Grelham  college,  ib.  Compofcd 
maffes,  ib.  Joins  with  Tallis  in  the  pub- 
lication of  Cantiones  Sacrx,  containing 
Latin  motets  of  their  own  compofition,  ib. 
Tallis  and  he  joint-organifls  of  the  royal 
chapel,  284.  Publifhesa  collection  of  mo- 
tets composed  by  himfeVf,  entitled  Saerarum 
Cantionum  ; and  another  entitled  Gradua- 
lia,  in  two  parts,  285/  286.  His  other 
works,  ib.  et  feq.  On  the  organ  is  faid  not 
-to have  had  his  peer, 287.  In  afriendly  con- 
tention with  the  elder  Ferabofco  makes  forty 
waysonagivenplainfongof  a Miferere,290. 
Compofes  two  Aanzas  of  the  Orlando  Ku- 
riofo  of  Arioflo,  • La  verginella  c fimile  a la 
‘ rofa,’  in  the  form  of  a madrigal,  ib. 
Compofes  two  Englilh  madrigals  at  the  re- 
quett  of  Thomas  Watfon,  who  publilhes 
them,  386.  Tallis  and  he  obtain  of 
queen  Elizabeth  a patent  for  the  foie  print- 
ing of  mufic  and  mufic  paper,  291.  Tef- 
timonics  to  his  merit,  290-  Curious 
verfes  of  John  Baldwine,  a ftnging-man 
of  Windfor,  containing  an  eulo^ium  on 
Bird  and  other  old  church  muficians,  292. 
Sundry  canons  of  Bird  reduced  into  I'core 
by  Mr.  Galliard,  from  a MS.  II.  336,  et 
feq.  A motet  ‘ Venice  exultemut,’  and 
another,  * Diliges  Dominum  Dcum,’  in 
canon,  re  Ac  et  retro,  both  of  Bird’s  compo- 
fltion,  III.  294,  et  feq. 

Birchuuha,  John,  a Angular  notifica- 
tion in  the  Philofophical  TranhtAious  of  a 


complete  fyflem  of  mufic  intended  to  be 
publilhed  by  him,  IV.  232,  n.  Account 
of  the  man,  447.  Pompous  advertifemeiit 
in  the  Philofophical  'Iran factions  of  the 
aboTe  work,  by  the  name  of  Syntagma  Mu- 
ficx,  propofed  to  be  publilhed  by  him  by 
fubfeription,  ib.  Doubt  whether  it  was 
ever  publilhed,  449. 

Birch,  Humphrey  Wyrley,  an  admirer 
of  Croft,  V.  96.  An  enthuliaft  in  muGc, 
97,  n.  A lawyer  by  profcfiion,  but  never- 
thclcfs  walks  in  the  procefliun  at  queen  Ca- 
roline’s interment,  habited  like  one  of  the 
choir,  ib. 

Bishop  of  Salilbury,  his  privilege  in 
virtue  of  the  acknowledged  pre-eminence  of 
tbe  ufe  of  Sarum,  II.  3.  n. 

Bishop,  John,  organift  of  Winchefter, 
and  a compofcr,  V.  15. 

Blackwell,  Ifaac,  a compofcr  offonga 
and  for  the  church,  V.  26. 

Blacrave,  Thomas,  a gentleman  of 
the  chapelofCba.il.  and  a compofcr,  V.  16. 

Blamont,  Funqois  Colin  de,  V.  383. 
A chevalier  of  the  order  of  St  Michael,  and 
a compofcr  of  operas,  ib. 

Blancks,  Edward,  a compofcr  of  pfalm- 
tunes,  III.  421. 

Blathwavt,  Col.  a pupil  of  Alcffandro 
Scarlatti,  and  a fine  performer  on  the  harp, 
fichord  when  a boy,  V'.  126,  n. 

Blithe  man,  William,  Dr.  Bull’s  roaf- 
ter.  III.  217.  His  epitaph,  ib.  A com- 
pofition  of  his.  Appendix,  No.  IX. 

Blondel  de  Nefie,  a rhymer  or  min- 
ftrel,  fearches  for  king  Richard  I.  in  hia 
captivity,  and  difeovers  him  confined  in  a 
caftle  by  the  Tinging  of  a fong  which  they 
had  jointly  compofcd,  II.  57. 

Blow,  Dr.  IV.  486  Succeeds  Pelham 
Humphrey  as  mailer  of  the  chapel  children, 
and  Michael  Wife  as  almoner  of  St.  Paul’s, 
487.  Archbilhop  Sancroft  confers  on  him 
the  degree  of  doAor,  ib.  Succeeds  Purcell 
as  organiflof  Wellminfler-abbey,  ib.  1$  ap- 
pointed compofcr  to  the  chapel  of  Will.  111. 
under  an  eftablilhment  made  at  tbe  inftance 
of  Dr.  Tillotfon,  ib.  Was  a compofcr  of 
anthems  while  a chapcl-boy,  488.  Com- 
pofes the  fong  of  ‘ Go  perjured  man,’  at  the 
requefl  of  Charles  II.  in  imitation  of  a duet 
of  Cariflimi,  which  the  king  was  fond  of, 
489.  The  Gloria  Patri  in  his  gamut  fer- 
vice,  and  which  is  engraven  on  his  ntouu- 

- merit. 
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ment,  fung  at  Rome,  401.  Affront*  fa- 
ther Petre,  and  is  therefore  fufpcndcd  by 
James  II.  but  is  reflated  by  his  fucceffor, 
494,  11.  His  epitaph,  493.  Account  of 
his  family,  and  character,  ib. 

Boetius,  his  flory,  I.  301.  Account 
of  his  writings,  308.  Extradli  from  his 
treatife  DeMufica,  315  to  333.  Remarks 
on  that  work,  334.  None  permitted  in 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford  to  teid'it  till  they 
had  attained  the  degree  of  bachelor,  1. 
33*.  ». 

Boleyn,  Anne,  her  intimacy  with  Mark 
Smeton,  a muftcian,  a groundlcfs  futmife, 
V.  201,  n. 

Bollei,  Sir  Robert,  of  LeiceftcrQiire, 
an  eminent  patron  of  muftcians,  IV.  398. 
Entertains  many  of  them  in  his  houfc  dur- 
ing the  Ufurpation,  399.  His  fon  a fcho- 
lar  of  Simpfon,  and  a fine  performer  on  the 
viol  da  gamba,  gains  great  applaufe  at 
Rome,  ib. 

Bombsidt,  a mufical  inflrument,  fi- 
gure thereof,  II.  450. 

Bona,  Valerio,  a writer  on  mufic.  III. 
200. 

Bong  us,  Petrus,  his  notion  of  myflical 
numbers,  and  of  that  of  fevcn  in  particular, 
1.  16. 

Bonokcini,  Gio  Maria,  a writer  on 
mufic,  and  a celebrated  compofcr,  IV. 
276.  Contents  of  a treatife  of  his  writing 
on  mufic,  277.  Had  three  fons  muficians, 
ibid, 

Bononcini,  Giovanni,  V.  274.  Aline 
performer  on  the  violoncello,  and  compofcr, 
in  the  fervicc  of  the  emperor  Leopold,  ib. 
Camilla,  an  opera  of  his,  tranllated  and  in- 
troduced on  the  Englifh  Itage,  is  received 
with  great  applaufe,  ib.  Being  at  Rome, 
is  invited  to  England  by  the  directors  of  the 
royal  academy,  and  engaged  to  compofe 
operas,  ib.  Parties  of  the  nobility  feve- 
rally  favour  him  and  Handel,  276.  A con- 
tell  enfues,  which  terminates  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  latter,  277.  Is  patronized  by 
the  Marlborough  family,  and  compofes  a 
funeral  anthem  for  the  duke,  276.  A ma- 
drigal performed  at  the  academy  of  ancient 
mufic  pretended  to  be  his,  but  which  is 
proved  to  have  been  compofed  by  Lotti  of 
Venice,  278.  Suflers  much  in  his  reputa- 
tion by  this  difeovery  ; and  affociating  him- 
fclf  with  a (harper,  leaves  England,  279, 

Vol.  V. 


280.  Refief! ions  on  the  difpute  between  his 
friends  and  thofe  of  Handel,  281.  Two 
fongs  of  his,  ‘ In  vain  is  delay,’  in  Thorny- 
ris,  143,  and  * Deh  lafeia  O core,’  in  Af- 
tyanax,  284. 

Bontempi,  Gio.  Andrea  Angetini,  IV. 
235.  DetefU  by  experiments  the  fallacy 
of  the  relation  of  the  manner  in  which  Py- 
thagoras is  faid  to  have  difeovered  the  con- 
fonances,  I.  33.  Author  of  a Hiltory  of 
MuGc,  IV.  255.  Abltradl  thereof,  IV.  236, 
et  feq.  Remarks  on  the  work,  261. 

Bottrigaro,  Sign.  Cav.  Hercole,  a 
learned  muGcian,  III.  206.  Cenfures  a 
book  of  Fraitcefco  Patricio,  which  is  de- 
fended by  Gio.  Maria  Artufi,  207. 

Boor  delot,  the  Abbe,  fome  papers  of 
his  and  his  nephew  Bonnet  Bourdelot  pub- 
lilhcd  with  the  title  of  Hilloire  de  la  Mu- 
fique  et  de  fes  EffeQs,  V.  200.  Extracts 
therefrom,  201,  et  fcq. 

Bourse,  a kind  of  dance-tune,  its  time 
and  meafurc,  IV.  390. 

Bourgeois,  Lewis,  one  of  the  compo- 
fers  of  the  original  melodies  to  the  French 
Pfalms,  III.  432,  453. 

Bow  of  the  violin,  has  been  cncreafing 
in  length  for  thefe  feventy  years  pad , V . 
S3"- 

Bor- bishop.  See  Episcopus  Puero- 

RUM. 

Bracegirdle,  Mrs. Anne,  theadrefi, 
a fine  finger,  IV.  525,  n.  527,  n. 

Braule,  a dance  fo  called,  deferibed, 
II.  .33. 

Brewer,  Thomas,  a compofcr  of  fanta- 
fias  for  the  viol,  and  of  rounds  and  catches, 
IV.  24.  The  fong  ‘ Turn  Amaryllis,’ ori- 
ginally fet  by  him  in  two  parts,  faiJ  to  have 
been  fpoiled  by  the  addition  of  a third,  ib. 

Bricstan.  SccBristan. 

Bridals.  Sec  Whitsun-ale. 

Bridlington,  Gregory  of,  a writer  on 
mufic,  II.  40. 

Brind,  Richard,  organ  iff  of  St.  Paul’s, 
Dr.  Greene’s  mailer,  V.  16. 

Bristan,  a writer  011  mufic,  I.  413. 

Britton,  Thomas,  the  famous  mufical 
fmall  coal  man,  V.  70.  A chemilt,  and  a 
collector  of  cuiious  books  and  manuferipts, 
t.  Has  a mufical  club  or  concert  at  his 
oufe  at  Clctfccnwe!!,  which  is  reforted 
to  by  perfons  of  the  firfl  rank,  72.  Verfes 
on  him  by  Mr.  Hughes,  ib.  His  cha- 
4 P racier 
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rafter  by  Hearne,  ib.  Further  particulars 
of  binr  and  his  concert,  73.  Edward  Ward's 
char.i£lcr  of  him,  ib.  The  fituation  of 
liis  houfe  afeertained,  74.  Occafion  of 
painting  the  portrait  of  him  given  in  this 
work,  75.  Verfes  under  a print  of  him, 
fcribblcd  by  Prior,  ib.  Names  of  the  prin- 
cipal performers  at  his  concert,  76.  Ac- 
quainted with  Edward,  carl  of  Oxlord,anJ 
other  collectors  of  books  and  manuferipts, 

1 77  Verfcson  his  concert  by  Ward.ib.  n. 

Is  frightened  to  death  by  one  of  thofe  called 
Vcntriloqui,  78  Catalogue  of  his  muG- 
cal  books  and  inftruments,  79,  ctfcq. 

OaooMAK,  Ludovicus,  a blind  mufi- 
cian,  III.  209. 

Brossaxd,  Seb.  de,  an  eminent  com- 
pofer and  writer  on  muGc,  and  author  of 
Didlionnaire  de  Muftque,  pubiiflicj  at  Am- 
flerdam  in  1703,  IV.  307. 

Brouncker,  William,  lord,  tbetranf- 
lator  of  the  Muficx  Compendium  of  Dcs 
Cartes,  deeply  (killed  in  the  fcicncc  of  mu- 
Gc, IV.  181.  Propofes  a dirifion  of  the 
diapafon  into  feventecn  equal  femitones,  ib. 

Brown,  Robert,  the  feftary,  his  flub- 
bornnefs,  III.  493,  n. 

Brosvn,  Sir  Thomas,  his  cenfure  of  the 
notion  of  the  ntyflcry  of  numbers,  I.  18, 
and  of  that  of  the  linging  of  fwans,  IV. 
109.  Credits  the  reports  of  tire  tarantula, 
its  bite,  and  the  cure  of  the  frenzy  thereby 
excited,  by  muftc,  215,  n. 

Brown,  Tom,  an  afl'ociatc  of  Purcell, 
IV.  499,  506. 

Brvennius,  Manuel,  a writer  on  mu- 
Gc, I.  226. 

Bryni,  Albertus,  an  eminent  church- 
muGcian,  appointed  organ! If  of  St.  Paul’s 
immediately  after  the  Refloration,  IV.  413. 

Bull,  Ur.  III.  318.  Upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  queen  Elizabeth  is  chofen 
Grefliam  profeflbr,  319,  Is  permitted  to 
read  his  lectures  in  Englilh,  ib.  Appoints 
Thomas,  the  fon  of  William  Bird,  his  de- 
puty, and  travels  abroad,  ib  Amazes  a 
mulician  at  St.  Omer's  by  adding  forty  parts 
to  a compofition  of  forty  parts,  ib.  Plays 
before  the  king  and  prince  Henry,  at  Mer- 
chant-Taylorj  hall,  on  a fmall  pair  of  or- 
gans, 32O.  Enters  into  the  fervice  of  the 
archduke  of  A uflria,  and  dies  abroad,  321, 
Two  canons  of  hij  in  a Gngular  form,  from 
a MS.  with  their  refolutions,  II.  366,  367, 
369«  37°- 


E X. 

Burette,  Jean-Pierre,  a member  of  the 
Academy  of  Jnfcriptions,  maintains  the  ge- 
nuinenefs  of  Plutarch’s  dialogue  on  mufic, 
I.  221.  Proves  that  the  ancients  were  un- 
acquainted with  muftc  in  confonance,  V. 
388. 

Burton,  Avery,  a cathedral  moGcian 
and  a compofer,  temp.  Hen.  VIII.  III.  421. 

Butler,  Samuel,  a fhrewd  allufion  of 
his  in  the  charafler  of  Crowdcro,  to  Crom- 
well's ordinance  againft  Gdicrs  and  miii- 
flrclls,  IV.  383,  n. 

Butler,  Charles,  author  of  a book  en- 
titled * The  Principles  of  Mufic  in  Gngirg 
* and  felling, 'IV.  38.  Accountthereof,  ib. 

Buxtehude,  Dietrich,  a celebrated  or- 
ganifl  and  compofer  of  leffons  for  the  barp- 
Gchord,  V.  251. 

C. 

Caccini,  Giulio,  one  of  the  Grfl  inven- 
tors of  recitative,  111.  427,  n.  428  His 
daughter  Krancefca  eminently  (killed  in 
muftc,  IV.  197, 

Caerwarden,  John,  one  of  the  pri- 
vate mufic  to  Charles  I.  a noted  teacher  on 
the  viol,  and  a compofer,  IV.  63- 

Ceouon, an  Apglo-baxon  poet  and  mu- 
fician,  enabled  to  fing  by  communications 
in  a dream,  11.  59. 

Casar,  otherwise  Smegercill,  Wil- 
liam, a compofer  of  fongs,  V.  16. 

Casas,  Dr.  Julius,  a phyGcian  of  Ro- 
chcfler,  a contpolcr  of  catches,  V.  16. 

Calamus,  Pastoralis,  defetiption 
and  figure  thereof,  I.  244,  245. 

Calcar  a,  Ant.  vice  chapel-mafler  to 
the  emperor  Leopold,  a celebrated  compo- 
fer, V.  36. 

Calvin,  procures  the  Pfalms  of  Clement 
Marot  and  Beza  to  be  fet  to  muGc  for  the 
ufe  of  his  church  at  Geneva,  I1L  450. 

Calvisius,  Scthus,  a writer  on  muGc, 
111.  223. 

Cambfrt,  joint  conductor 

of  the  French  opera  with  Perrin,  IV.  238. 
Is  fupplanted  by  Lully,  239.  Arrives  in 
England,  and  is  favoured  by  Charles  II.  ib. 
n.  Performs  his  opera  of  Pomone  here,  and 
dies  for  grief  at  the  ill  reception  of  it,  ib. 

Cambrensis,  Giraldus,  his  account  of 
a method  of  Gnging  in  confonance  praOifed 
by  the  Northumbrians.  I-  408. 

Camilla,  an  opera  of  Bononcini,  com- 
peted when  he  was  but  eighteen,  is  per- 
formed 
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formed  at  Vienna,  and  afterwards  at  Lon-  CantusMenjurabilis  invented  at  the 
don,  the  mufic  being  fet  to  Englifh  words,  latter  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  by  Franco 
with  great  applaufe,  V.  275.  of  Liege,  and  not  by  Johannes  De  Muris, 

Campion,  Dr.  a poet  and  mufician,  as  is  generally  aflerted,  II.  17,  152,  175, 
■writes  a mafque  for  the  celebration  of  the  217,  237. 

nuptials  of  Carr,  earl  of  Somerfet,  and  the  Canzone,  } The  terms  explained,  III. 

divorced  countefs  of  Eflex,  111.  316,  n.  Canzonet,  ] 193,  n.  383. 

Was  a doftor  in  phyfic,  IV.  24.  Particu-  Capella,  Martiamis,  treats  largely  oil 
lars  of  him,  ib.  mufic  in  his  fable  De  Nuptiis  Philologiscet 

Campion, Miff,  a fine  finger,  IV.  523,  n.  Mercurii,  1.  294.  Account  of  that  work, 
V.  iji,  n.  and  of  the  different  opinions  touching  it, 

Campra,  Andre,  a celebrated  compofer  293.  Was  the  firft  who  gave  the  name  of 
of  motets,  and  alfo  of  operas,  V.  43.  tones  to  fuch  of  the  modes  as  were  taken 

Canaries,  a dance-tune  fo  called,  IV,  into  the  Cantus  Eccleflailicus,  I.  342. 

391.  Carbonelli,  Stefano,  a difciple  of  Co- 

Canon  in  mufic,  what  it  properly  figni-  relli,  a fine  performer  on  the  violin,  and  a 
fics,  II.  353.  Explained  by  Morley  to  be  a compofer  for  that  inflrumeut,  and  for  fome 
compendious  way  of  writing  fugue,  invent-  lime  leader  of  the  orchellra  at  the  Haymar- 
cd  by  the  Italian's,  363.  Example  of  a canon  ket,  V.  360.  Complimented  by  Sir  Ri- 
that  may  be  fung  two  thoufand  ways,  373.  chard  Steele  in  his  comedy  of  the  Confcious 
Mention  of  enigmatical  canons  as  being  cx-  Lovers,  ib.  Attaches  himfelf  to  Mr.  Han- 
hibitedin  the  form  of  a crofs,  a circle,  a fun-  del,  and  performs  in  his  oratorios,  ib. 
dial,  a key,  a fword,  a balance,  a fpcculum.  Quits  the  profellion  of  muGc,  and  becomes 
and  a chefs-board.  111.  374,  IV.  73.  a wine-merchant,  361. 

Canons  in  the  unifon,  examples  of,  Cardinals  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  their 
from  ancient  manuferipts,  and  collodions  office,  V.  14,  n. 

of  old  compofilions,  III,  353,  ct  feq.  362,  Carey,  Henry,  V.  184.  A compofer 
378  to  382.  of  cantatas  and  ballad-airs,  and  a final! 

Cantadours.  See  Po f.ts  Proven^a l.  poet,  185.  Ridicules  Ambrofe  Phillips  by 
Cantata,  by  whom  invented,  IV.  91.  the  name  of  Namby  Pamby,  in  an  infantine 
Cantilena,  an  ancient  one  contrived  as  ftyle  of  vcrfification,  ib.  Author  of  the  Dra- 
a praxis  of  the  intervals  in  Tinging,  II.  21 1.  Eon  of  Wantley,  an  excellent  burlefque  of 
Canto  fermo,  an  example  thereof,  II.  the  Italian  opera,  which  is  fet  by  Lampe, 
167-  and  well  received,  1 86.  His  character,  ib. 

Canto  figurato,  an  example  thereof,  Carissimi,  Giacomo,  the  reputed  in- 
II.  169.  ventor  of  the  cantata,  IV.  91.  A great  im- 

Cantone,  Gerolamo,  a writer  on  the  prover  of  recitative,  92.  And  as  it  is  faid 
ecdefiaftical  tones,  I.  358.  the  inventor  of  moving  hades,  ib.  A com- 

Cantus  Ambrosian  u s I.  287,  347.  pofition  of  his,  ‘ Ditc  6 Cieli,’  489.  The 
Cantus  Grecori anus,  feu  Ecclesi-  fame  faid  to  be  imitated  at  the  requell  of 
asticus,  I.  348,  et  feq.  Defcription  Cha.  11.  by  Dr.  Blow  in  thefongof'Go 
thereof,  362.  Reformed  by  Palcflrina  and  ‘ perjured  man,’  488. 

Francefco  Suriano,  363,  n.  DiiecVioni  CaRleton,  Richard,  a clergyman  in 
of  Guill.  Gabr.  Nivers  for  the  perform-  priefl’s  orders,  a compofer  of  madrigals, 
ancc  of  the  fame,  363,  n.  Corruptions  III.  421. 

thereof,  368,  373.  Firft  taught  in  Britain  Cartwright,  Thomas,  his  bitter  in- 
to the  churches  in  Kent,  371.  Its  admit  veflive  againfi  the  eftablilhcd  form  of  di- 
fion  into  the  Gallican  church  oppofed  by  vii^  woifliip,  with  Hooker's  defence  there- 
the  clergy  thereof,  376.  Charlemagne  de-  of,  III.  264,  n.  Particulars  of  him,  491. 
cidcs  in  its  favour  upon  the  authoiiiy  of  a His  objeflions  again!!  antiphonal  tinging, 
pretended  miracle,  377.  Its  reception  in  494.  'Fhe fame  refuted  by  Hooker,  497. 
Spain  alfo  oppofed,  but  determined  by  fin-  Caslon,  Mr.  William,  the  letter-loun- 
g!c  combat,  381,  n.  Cnufes  of  its  frequent  dcr,  a lover  of  mufic,  account  of  him,  V. 
corruption,  382,  n.  Names  of  cclcbiatcd  127.  Has  concerts  at  bis  houfe,  128. 
modern  writers  on  it,  IV.  283,11.  4 f 2 Cas- 
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CassioIJcMJJ,  i writer  on  mufic,  I.  339. 

Castanets,  a Moorifh  invention,  II. 
135.  Their  ufe  in  dancing,  ib. 

Castel,  Louis  Bertrand,  a Jefuit, 
writes  a diflertation  on  theGuida  Armoni- 
ca  of  Geminiani,  V.  391.  Account  of 
hint,  ib.  n.  Extrafl  therefrom,  392. 

Castle-Society  of  mufic,  occafion 
and  time  of  its  cftablifhment,  V.  ?g. 

Castal'CCI,  Pietro,  an  excellent  per- 
former on  the  violin,  and  compofer  for  that 
inftrument,  V.  361.  Performs  in  the  opera 
under  Handel,  till  growing  old,  he  is 
obliged  to  yield  to  Clegg,  ib. 

Catch,  a fpecies  of  fugue  in  the  uni- 
fon,  the  true  fenfe  of  the  word,  as  applied 
to  muhcal  compofrtion,  II.  376.  Aflerted 
to  be  of  Englidi  invention,  377.  T he  ori- 
ginal catch,  ' Hold  thy  peace,’  in  Shakef- 
pcare’s  Twelfth  Night,  in  fcore,  378.  That 
of  Mr.  Mailings,  mentioned  in  lordStaftcf- 
bury’s  character  of  him,  ‘ TTicre  lies  a pud- 

* ding  at  the  fire,’  in  fcore,  IV.  19.  A 
humourous  one  on  fnulf,  V.  12,  n. 

Catch-Club  at  the  Thatched  houfe, 
St.  James’s- flrcet,  eflablilhcd.  V.  420. 

Catherine,  confort  of  Hen.  VIII.  re- 
commends to  her  daughter,  the  princefs 
Mary,  the  ufe  of  the  virginals  or  lute,  if 
fhe  has  any,  111.  458. 

Cathsrine,  confort  of  Cha.  II.  after 
the  death  of  the  king,  refidcs  at  Somerfet- 
houfe,  and  has  a fmall  choral  efiablifliment 
there,  IV.  426,  n Lilt  thereof,  ib. 

Ceeell,  a kind  of  air  of  a peculiar  form, 
its  time  and  meafurcs,  IV.  392.  An  ex- 
ample thereof.  Appendix,  No.  XXII. 

Cecilia,  St.  her  legend,  IV.  502,  n. 
Figure  of  her  as  reprefented  on  her  monu- 
ment, ib. 

Ceksorikus,  account  of  his  book  ‘ De 

• Die  Natali,’  and  extracts  from  it  of  fuch 
paflages  as  relate  to  mulic,  I.  237,  etfeq. 

Cerone, Domenico  Pcdro.lv.  70.  Con- 
tents ofavoluminousworkcompofed  by  him, 
entitled  * El  Melopeo  y Macllro,’  ib.  et  feq. 

Cerreto,  Scipione,  a writer  on  mufic, 
III.  235.  His  tablature  for  the  lute,  237. 

Cervelat,  a fhort  hafloon,  a corn- 
pages  of  duffs  only  five  inches  in  height, 
unfitforufe.lV.  139.  Standby  makes  one 
asdeferibed  by  Mcrlennus,  which  fails,  ib.  n. 

Cesti,  Marc  Ant.  one  of  the  carliefl 
compofers  of  cantatas,  IV.  93,  A duet  by 
him,  , Cara  cara’e  dolcc,’  94. 


X. 

Chacone,  etymology  of  the  term,  IV. 
388.  A Moorifh  dance,  and  its  meafurcs, 
ib. 

Chalumeau,  figure  thereof,  II.  450. 

Chandois,  James,  duke  of,  builds  a 
houfe  near  Edgcware  in  Middlefcx,  called 
Cannons,  with  a chapel  therein,  in  which 
choral  fervice  is  performed,  V.  198  Re- 
tains Dr  Pcpufch  and  Mr.  Handel,  who 
compofe  the  Cervices  and  anthems  fung  there, 
199.  Particulars  refpefling  this  ftructure, 
and  the  fubfequent  fate  thereof,  198.  n. 

Chanterkes.  See  Poets  Proven- 
cal. 

Chantries,  their  ufe,  II.  268.  They, 
together  with  free  chapels,  are  diflolved, 
I Edw.  VI.  269. 

Chantry-priests,  their  employment, 
II.  268. 

Chapel  establishments,  of  Ed  IV. 
II.292.  Of  cardinal  Wolfey,  III.  67.  Of 
the  earl  of  Northumberland,  anno  1512, 
68.  Of  Edw.  VI.  481.  Of  Cha.  II.  at 
the  Reftoration,  IV.  358.  Of  Geo.  L 
augmented  by  the  addition  of  four  gentle- 
men, a fecond  compofer  in  ordinary,  a lu- 
tenifi,  and  a violifi,  V.  60,  n. 

Charke,  Rich,  firfi  violin  at  Drury- 
lane  theatre,  marries  the  youngefi  daugh- 
ter of  Cibber,  V.  362.  A good  performer* 
and  a compofer  of  medley  overtures,  ib. 
Dies  at  Jamaica,  ib. 

Charlemagne,  upon  occafion  of  the 
corruption  of  the  Cantus  Gregorianus,  ap- 
plies to  pope  Adrian,  who  fends  him  two 
cletks,  and  they  rcltore  it  to  its  original  pu- 
rity, 1. 373.  llis  character,  378.  His  deter- 
mination of  the  conteft  between  the  Roman 
and  Gallican  fingC'S,  377,  380.  Endows 
fchools  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris  for  the 
ftudy  and  praftice  of  mufic,  II.  31,  n. 
Was  accuftomed  to  fing  in  the  choral  fer- 
vice, ib.  Caufes  bis  daughters  to  be  in- 
flrufted  in  mufic,  ib. 

Charles  V.  the  emperor,  3 lover  of 
mufic,  II.  485.  Entertained  with  it  at 
meals  by  the  fingers  of  his  chapel,  ib. 

Charles  IX.  of  France,  being  terrified 
with  dreams  after  the  mafiacre  of  Paris,  has 
recourfe  to  mufic  to  calm  his  mind,  II.  499. 
The  penitential  pfalms  of  Orlando  de  Laflo 
Conjrtturrd  to  have  been  compofed  with 
that  view,  499,  n.  Sends  for  the  author  to 
take  upon  him  the  cfiicc  of  his  chapel-maf- 
tcr,  but  dies  before  his  arrival,  498.  Un- 
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derttood  mufic,  and  aftually  fung  the  tenor 
part  with  hismufilians,  499,  n.  Founded 
the  mulic-fchool  of  St.  Innotent,  ib.  Per- 
forms  in  an  academy  of  mufic  held  at  the 
houfe  of  Jean-Antoine  dc  Bai'f,  V.  202. 

Charles  I.  was  taught  the  violdagam- 
ba  by  Copcrario,  IV.  14.  Took  great 
pleafurc  in  hearing  the  famous  fervice  of 
Dr  Child  in  D$:>  IV.  14,  n.  Gram  of 
wages  to  Nicholas  Lauiere,  the  matter  of 
his  mufic,  and  others  of  his  muficians,  IV. 
36.  Laments  the  untimely  fate  of  William 
Lawes,  and  wears  mourning  for  him,  47. 
Often  appointed  the  fervice  and  anthems 
himfelf,  415. 

Charles  II-  encourages  the  practice  of 
the  violin,  and,  according  to  the  Ftench 
mode,  would  have  a band  of  twenty- four  to 
play  to  him  at  meals,  IV.  315,  n.  His 
chapel  cttatlilhmcnt,  358.  Introduces  vio- 
lins, cornets,  and  faebuts  into  his  chapel 
fervice,  339.  At  the  folicitation  of  Capt. 
Cook,  matter  of  the  children,  augments 
the  fabrics  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel, 
and  grants  to  him  and  his  fuccefTors  an  al- 
lowance for  teaching  the  children,  ib. 
Was  able  to  ftng  his  part  in  an  eafy  fong, 
and  would  frequently  do  it,  the  duke  of 
York  accompanying  on  the  guitar,  360,  n. 
lit  a party  of  pleafure  at  fca  narrowly  ef- 
capes,  and  thereby  gives  occatton  to  Pur- 
cell to  compofe  the  anthem  • They  that  go 
• down  tothe  fca  in  (hips,’  359,  n.  A lighter 
flyie  of  church  mufic  than  that  of  the  old 
compufers,  introduced  in  his  time,  360. 
Ettablifltes  a band  of  violins  in  imitation  of 
that  of  Lewis  X IV'.  and  places  Baltzar  the  Lu- 
becker  at  the  head  of  it,  and  afterwards  Ba- 
niftcr,  whom  he  fends  into  France  for  im- 
provement, but  upon  his  return  difmifles, 
for  faying  that  the  F.nglitti  violins  were 
better  than  the  French,  384,  385.  Ap- 
points Matt.  Lock  matter  or  director  of  his 
mufic,  385. 

Charpentier,  Marc-Amoine,  a com- 
pofer  of  operas,  V.  42. 

Charter  of  Edw.  IV.  incorporating 
Walter  Haliday  and  others  his  minittrcls, 
IV.  366,  n.  Abrtrad  of  one  of  Cha.  I. 
grounded  on  the  former  granted  to  Nic.  La- 
nier and  others,  reciting  that  the  charter 
granted  2 Jac.  I.  to  the  minttrels  of  Lon- 
don, was  procured  by  untrue  fuggettions, 
and  that  the  fame  was  therefore  vacated  by 
a judgment  on  a Scire  facias,  36 $,  etfcq. 


Chaucer,  pattages  in  his  works  relative 
to  mufic  and  muftcal  inttruments,  II.  8t, 
85,  86,  87,  IOC. 

Chelle,  William,  a writer  on  mufic, 

II.  522. 

Cherebert,  king  of  Pqris,  marries 
fuccellively  two  of  the  maids  of  honour  of 
his  deceased  queen,  who  were  both  -fine 
fingers,  V.  202. 

Chest  or  viols  deferibed,  IV.  32.  n. 
338,  n.  Directions  for  chufing  or  mak- 
ing up  one,  465.  Principal  makers  of 
viols,  ib. 

Child,  Dr.  IV.  414.  King  Charles  I. 
fond  of  his  fervice  in  D#,  415.  Occa- 
fion  of  compofing  it,  ib.  Paves  the  choir 
of  St.  George’s  chapel  at  Windfor  on  being 
paid  the  arrears  of  his  falary  as  organiit 
thereof,  ib.  His  epitaph,  416. 

Children,  imprefled  for  choir  fervice,  . 

II.  526,  n.  111.  465. 

Children,  royal,  whipped  by  proxy, 

III.  253,  n. 

Children  of  the  chapel,  order  ref- 
pefling  thofe  of  Edw.  IV.  their  education, 
diet,  lodging,  and  future  maintenance  in  the 
univerfities,  II.  293.  Of  the  chapel  of 
Henry  Algernon,  carl  of  Northumberland,  . 
their  wages,  diet,  and  other  particulars  ref- 
petting  them.  III.  68.  Of  Edw.  VI.  481-  . 
The  chapel  children  of  queen  Elizabeth,  . 
under  Richard  Edwards  their  matter,  are 
taught  to  a£l  plays,  417,  n.  Blow  and  ■ 
others,  children  of  the  chapel,  temp.  Car.  II. 
compofc  anthems,  IV.  359,  488. 

Chilmead,  Edm.  IV.  410.  An  ex- 
cellent fcholar  and  mathematician,  derives 
a (lender  fubGttence  from  a weekly  concert 
held  at  his  lodging  in  Alderfgate-meet,  ib. 

ChilstoN,  curious  di-  - 

reftions  of  his  for  the  practice  of  extempo- 
rary defcant,  II.  227. 

Choral  service,  in  Britain  firttprac- 
tifed  in  Canterbury  cathedral,  1. 404.  After 
that  it  was  chiefly  confined  to  Kent,  till  the 
archbittiop  Theodore  fpread  it  over  the 
whole  kingdom,  ih.  Endowments  for  cho- 
ral fervice  at  Hereford,  II.  264-  St.  Paul’s 
cathedral,  ib.  Wells,  265.  Litchfield,  ib. 
Southwell,  ib.  Beverly,  ib.  Arundel,  now 
diflblved,  ib.  Weftminftcr,  ib.  New  col-  ■ 
lege,  Magdalen  college,  and  All  Soul’s  col- 
lege Oxford,  ib.  Ipfwich,  ib.  Windfor, 
266.  Eton,  ib.  St.  Stephen’s  chapel  Weft- 

minttcr. 
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tninftcf,  ib  Chrift-Church,  ib.  Foult- 
ncy  college,  Leaden- halt,  and  St.  Michael 
'Royal,  London,  and  in  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  at  Warwick.  Eflablilhment  of  the 
TOyal  chapel  temp.  Edw.  IV.  with  an  enu- 
meration of  the  fcvcral  officers  employed 
therein,  the  qualifications  required  of  them, 
and  their  fcveral duties,  II.  292.  Eftablifh- 
roent  for  choral  fervicc  in  the  chapel  of  car- 
dinal VVoifcy,  HI  67.  In  that  of  Henry 
Algernon  Percy,  fifth  carl  of  Northumber- 
land, 68-  Anciently  princes  fung  in  it, 
iuftamed  in  Charlemagne,  and  the  empe- 
rors Otho  ill.  and  Henry  II.  and  Kuni- 

unda,  the  confortof  the  latter,  II.  432,  n. 

ulkll  count  of  Anjou,  and  Sir  Tnomas 
More  do  the  fame,  ib.  The  apology  of  the 
latter  for  it,  ib.  Early  complaints  of  the 
abufe  of  choral  fervice,  with  a view  to  its 
banifliment  from  the  church,  III.  58.  Hif- 
tory  of  the  cftablifhmcntof  choral  fervicc  in 
England  after  the  Reformation,  468,  469. 
Formula,  thereof,  with  the  mufic  compofcd 
by  John  Marbcck,  organ i ft  of  Windfor  cha- 
pel, 470,  ct  feq.  A11  injunction  of  queen 
Elizabeth  in  favour  of  it,  485.  Strcnuoufly 
oppofed  by  Cartwright,  and  others  of  the 
Puritans,  491.  Hooker’s  defence  of  it, 
495*  497*  Abolifhcd  by  an  ordinance  of 
the  lords  in  1644,  forbidding  the  ufe  of  the 
liturgy,  IV.  41.  Revived  at  the  Rcftora- 
tion,  347.  Meafurcs  taken  for  its  rc-cfla- 
blifhment,  ib  et  feq.  Formula  of  cathe- 
dral fervice  by  Edward  Low,  350.  By 
James  Clifford,  351. 

Chord,  mufical,  a chord  (truck  open 
gives  no  fewer  than  five  different  founds, 
affrrted  by  Merfennus  as  the  refult  of  ex- 
periments made  by  himfclf,  III.  232,  □. 
IV.  118. 

Chords  of  the  ancient  lyre,  originally 
four,  I.  12.  Increafcd  to  feven,  14.  By 
whom  they  were  fcverally  added,  ib. 

Christian  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  re- 
tains Douland  as  his  lutenifl ; and  upon 
his  quitting  his  court,  folicits  the  lady  Ara- 
bella Stuart  for  Tho.  Cutting,  her  fervant, 
to  fupply  his  place,  IV.  15,  n‘. 

Christina,  queen  of  Sucdrn,  having 
refigned  her  crown,  and  taken  up  her  refi- 
dence  at  Rome,  upon  the  arrival  there  of 
the  earl  of  Caftlemain,  on  an  embaffy  from 
James  II.  to  the  pope,  entertains  the  city 
with  a mufical  drama,  in  which  Corelli  leads 
.the  orchcdra,  IV.  309,  n. 


Chromatic  genus,  why  fo  termed,  I. 
91.  The  three  fpecies  thereof,  viz.  the 
(oft,  the  bemiolian  or  fefquialtera,  and  the 
toniac,  reprefented  in  numbers,  I.  87,  93, 
102. 

Chronometer,  an  inftrument  for  the 
meafuring  of  time,  a defeription  thereof, 
V.  40. 

Chysostom,  St.  introduces  the  finging 
of  hymns  into  his  church  of  Conllantino- 
pie,  I.  2S5. 

Church  ale.  See  Whitsun-ale. 

Church-music,  the  levity  of  it  a fub- 
jedt  of  complaint  in  the  time  of  Doni,  IV. 
203 

Churches,  cathedral  and  collegiate, 
the  feminaries  of  muficians.  III.  521. 

Ci fra.  Ant.  IV  78.  A celebrated 
compofer  of  church -tnufic,  ib 

Cithara  bijuga,  or  theorbo,  its  figure, 
IV.  no. 

Citole,  an  anciem  mufical  inflrument, 
mentioned  by  Gower,  11.  ic6,  n. 

Cittern,  a mufical  indrument,  the 
fymbol  of  a proflit  ute,  III*  4C0.  Now 
ignorantly  termed  the  guitar,  IV.  113, 
figure  tnereof,  ib.  Formerly  the  amuie- 
ment  of  waiting  cudomers  in  a barber’s 
(hop,  III.  341,  n.  IV.  1 13,  n. 

Clark,  Jeremiah,  a pupil  of  Dr.  Blow, 
and  organid  of  St.  Pauls  and  the  royal 
chapel,  particulars  of  him,  V.  58. 

Clavichord  or  Clarichord,  defeription 
and  figure  thereof,  II.  442. 

Clavicitherium,  defeription  and  fi- 
gure thereof,  II.  442. 

Clayton,  Thomas,  an  ignorant  pre- 
tender, fets  Mr.  Addifon’s  Rofamond  to 
mufic,  V.  135.  His  overture  to  that  opera, 
and  a duet  therein,  138,141.  Sets  Alex- 
ander’s Feaft  for  Sir  Richard  Steele,  which 
is  performed,  and  mifearries,  147,  n. 
Aflbciatcs  with  Haym  and  Dicupart,  and 
in  conjunction  with  them  carries  on  a con- 
cert at  his  houfe  in  York-buildings,  164, 
170. 

Clegg,  John,  a fcholar  of  Dubourg, 
and  a fine  performer  on  the  violin,  V.  361. 
Succeeds  Caftrucci  in  leading  the  operas 
conduced  by  Handel,  ib.  Becomes  a lu- 
natic, 362. 

Clemens  non  Papa,  II.  485.  A canon 
of  his  compofition,  with  tbc  refolution 
thereof,  362. 

Cle- 
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Clbsgmbault,  Louis-Nicotas,  V. 
382  Dirr&or  of  the  private  concerts  of 
Madam  de  Maintenou,  and  a compofer  of 
cantatas  and  motets,  ib. 

Clergy,  mulic  incident  to  their  profef- 
fion,  II.  43.  And  deemed  a neccfl'ary  pre- 
parative for  the  exercife  of  their  function, 
SSI,  n. 

Clifford,  James,  III.  334,  n.  Col- 
lects and  pub'ifiies  foou  after  the  Reftora, 
tion,  with  a view  to  the  advancement  of 
choral  fervice,- a collection,  of  the  words 
only,  of  fcrvices  and  millions  ufually  fung 
in  his  majefty’s  chapel,  and  clfewliere  in 
England  and  Ireland,  IV.  350,  with  a for- 
mula of  cathedral  fervice,  331.  Particular* 
of  him,  330. 

Cliffs,  their  uCc  in  mutic,  I.  431. 
Ancient  method  of  denoting  them,  III  jt. 
Suppofed  by  Kepler  to  be  corruptions  of  the 
letters  F.  C.G.  III.  89,  IV.  162.  Propofals 
to  rejeCt  them,  IV.  419,  V.  224. 

Coat  armour,  the  origin  thereof,  II. 
1 <6,  ji. 

Coro,  Rich,  organift  toCha.  I.  and  af- 
terwards a teacher  of  mufic,  IV.  63. 

Cochleus,  Johannes,  a writer  on  mur 
fie,  II.  385. 

Coclicl's,  Adrian  Petit,  a writer  on 
mulic,  III.  88. 

Coiasse,  Pafcah  a difciple  of  Lully, 
and  a compofer  of  operas,  V.  42. 

College- disc  tPLlNE.vcry  fevere  temp. 
Hen.  VIII.  II.  347,  n. 

Colosna,  Fabio,  IV.  99.  ■ His  divi- 
fion  of  the  monochord,  101  Condemned 
by  Metfennus,  103.  Severely  reprehended 
by  Doni,  194. 

Colon's  a,  Gio.  Paolo,  a fine  church 
compofer,  IV.  265. 

Colman,  Dr.  Charles,  IV.  63.  To- 
gether with  Henry  Lawcs,  Capt.  Cook,  and 
George  Hudfon,  compofes  the  mufic  to  an 
entertainment  in  imitation  of  the  Italian 
opera,  performed  at  Rutland- houfe  in  the 
time  of  the  ufurpation,  ib. 

Colman.  Edward,  fun  of  Dr.  Colman, 
a finging-  mat! cr,  and  a teacher  of  the  lute 
and  viol,  V.  16. 

Colours  or  fpeciesof  the  genera, I.  86, 
et  feq. 

Colours,  in  coat  armour,  contrafted 
with  thofe  of  the  mufical  notes,  II.  223. 

Combinations,  or  pofiible  permuta- 


X. 

tions  of  notes,  multifarious  to  an  aflonifbing 
degree,  IV.  108. 

Comenius.  Johannes  Amos,  deferibes 
the  mufical  inftruments  in  ufc  in  his  time  in 
his  Orbis  Senfualium  PiCIus,  II.  456,  n. 
Mr.  Evelyn's  character  of  that  little  book, 
ib.  Particulars  of  the  author,  ib. 

Comma,  how  produced,  I.  82.  Its  ra- 
tio, 83.  Of  the  Pythagoreans,  84.  The 
lead  of  fcnfible  intervals,  ib. 

Common  Prayer,  firft  fet  to  mufical 
notes  by  John  Marbeck,  III.  470,  His 
formula  of  the  fervice,  472. 

Company  of  muficians  of  London,  in- 
corporated by  James  I.  III.  321,  n. 
Judgment  on  a Scire  facias  againft  their 
chatter,  IV.  369.  A charter  granted  by 
Charles  I.  to  the  muficians  of  Weftminfler, 
365.  Proceedings  under  the  fame,  371,  et 
feq. 

Commissioner  s,  ecclesiastic  a L,un- 
derthe  datuteof  27  Hen  VIII.  the  rule  pre- 
feribed  by  them  in  the  Reformatio  Legum 
Ecclefiafiicarum,  for  the  performance  of 
choral  fervice.  111.  460. 

Composition,  mufical,  rules  for,  by 
Cbridopher  Simpfon,  IV.  40s. 

Compositions,  mufical,  in  this  work. 
A fragment  of  Pindar,  with  the  ancient 
Greek  mufical  characters  rendered  in  thfc 
notes  of  the  modern  fcale,  I.  5-4.  An 
enigmatical  compofition  of  five  parts  of 
Coilanzo  Porta,  contrived  to  be  fung  for- 
wards and  backwards,  H2,  et  feq.  A 
motet  of  Nicola  Vicentino,  by  him  given  ■ 
as  an  example  of  the  true  chromatic, 
120.  Part  of  a madrigal  by  the  fame  au- 
thor, faid  to  be  in  the  true  enarmonic 
genus,  122.  A madrigal  of  his,  faid  to  be  in 
all  the  three  genera,  123.  A fong  in  the 
ftyle  of  the  Provencals,  by  Theobald,  king 
of  Navarre,  with  the  muGcal  notes,  II.  47. 

A canon  in  the  unifon,  • Sumer  is  i cumen  in,’ 
in  the  ancient  mufical  charaflers,  from  a 
MS.  in  the  Hatleian  colle&ion,  93. 
The  fame  in  fcore,  96,  et  feq.  Two 
fugues  of  two  parts  in  one,  upon  a plain- 
fong  of  ‘ O Lux,’  by  Robert  Johnfon, 
335.  Canons  of  two  in  one,  and  four  in 
two,  on  the  fame  ptainfong,  and  alfo  on  a 
plainfong  of  Mifercre  by  Bird,  with  their 
refolutions,  by  Mr.  Galliard,  356  to  359, 
Canon  in  the  unifon  a 5 voc.  by  Clemens 
non  Papa,  with  the  rcfulution,  362.  A 

canon  • 
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r canon  of  Emilio  Roflj,  celebrated  by  Kir- 
. chcr,  365.  Canon  a 4 voc.  of  two  in  one, 
recle  et  retro,  by  Dr.  Bull,  with  the  refo- 
lution,  366,  367.  A fugue  per  arfut  et 
thefm,  per  muovimcnte  contrarii,  368- 
Canon  of  5 voc.  of  four  parts  in  one,  upon 
a plainfong,  rc£le  et  retro,  et  per  arlin  et 
thefm,  by  Dr.  Bull,  369.  The  rcfolution, 
370.  Twopartsin  oncupon  a plainfong,  per 
arlin  ettheGn  bis  repetite,  by  Bird,  celebrat- 
ed by  Butler  as  inimitable,  373.  A canon  of 
Pietro  Francefco  Valentini,  which  may  be 
fung  more  than  two  thoufand  ways,  375, 
n.  The  catch  * Hold  thy  peace,’  for  three 
voices,  as  originally  fung  in  Shakcfpeare’s 
play  of  Twelfth  Night,  378.  Canons  in 
the  unifon,  or  rounds,  viz.  ‘ O my  fearful 
‘ dreams,’  ib.  Ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  fol,  la,  379. 

* Come  follow  me  merrily  my  mates,’  381. 

* How  (hall  we  fing  well  and  not  be  weary,’ 
381.  Motets,  viz.  * A Furore,’  au£lor  in- 
ccrtus,  from  Glareamis,  423  to  427. 

* Conceptio  Maria  virginis,’  Henricus  lfaac, 
429,  430.  Canon  contrived  for  Louis  XII. 
of  France  and  two  boys  to  fing,  Iodocus 
Pratenfis,  432.  Motet  1 Ne  laeteris  inimi- 
‘ ca  mea,’  Damianus  a Goes,  438  to  44a. 
Motet  ‘ O Jefu  fili  David,’  Iodocus  Pra- 
tenfis,  467  to  469.  Canon  in  cpidiapente 
by  Johannes  Okcnheim,  with  the  refolu- 
tion,  by  Ambrofc  Wilphlingfederus,  471 
to  473.  Motet  • Quern  dictint  homines,’ 
Adriano  Wiliaert,  476  to  480.  Motet 

* Salve  Mater,’  Johannes  Mouion,  481  to 
484.  Madrigals,  viz.  ‘ Ancor  chc  col  par- 
4 tire,’  Cipriano  de  Rorc,  486  to  490. 

* Da  bei  rami,’  Filippo  dc  Monte,  492  to 

496.  * O d’amarifEme  onde,’  Orlando  de 

Laflb,  501  to  506.  Motets,  viz.  * O fplcn- 

* dor  gloria:,’  John  Taverner,  313,  514. 

* Ave  fumme  eternitatir,’  Dr.  Fairfax,  516, 
517.  * Ad  lapidis  poGcioncnt,’  John  Dy- 
gon,  prior  of  St.  Auftin’s,  Canterbury,  519 
to  521.  Hymn  • Stcv’n  Grll  after  Chtille,’ 
John  Shephard,  523  to  525.  Motet, 

* Stella  coeli,’  John  Thorne,  of  York,  527  to 
530.  Cantilena  1 Quam  pulchra  os  et  quam 

* decora  chariflima  in  deliciis,'  king  Henry 
VIII.  534  to  540.  Song,  ‘ Ah  bcfhrew  yc,’ 
'William  Cornifh,  jun.  III.  3 to  8 Song, 

* Hoyday,  boyday,  jolly  rultckin,’  William 
Cornifh,  jun.  9 to  16.  Motet,  ‘ Sicut 
‘ cervus,’  Paleftrina,  173  to  182.  Madri- 
gals, viz.  * Credo  gen  til,’  Palcftrina,  183 


to  188.  ‘ Difli  a 1’amata,’  Luca  Marenzio, 
198  to  201.  4 Bad  foave,’  Prcncipc  di  Ve- 
nofa,  214  to  220.  Hymn,  ‘ A virgine  and 
‘ mother,’  John  Marbeck,  organift  of 
Windfor,  246  to  249.  The  two  initial 
ftanzas  of  the  Afls  of  the  Apoftles,  « It 
‘ chaunced  in  Iconium,’  to  a fugue  of  four 
in  two,  Dr.  Tye,  256,  257.  Motet,  1 Ab- 
‘ fterge  Domine,’  Tallis,  267  to  273. 
Motet  in  canon,  ‘ Miferere  noflri  Do- 

* mine,’  Tallis,  276  to  278.  Sellen- 
ger"s  Round,  an  ancient  country-dance 
tune,  288,  n.  Motet,'  Vcnitc  exultemus,’ 
Bird,  294  to  303.  Motet  in  canon,  refte 
et  retro,  • Diliges  Dominum  Deum,’  Bird, 
30610314.  Madrigals,  viz.  ‘Voivolete,* 
Pietro  Philippi,  328  to  333.  • Bcfidcs  a 
‘ fountain,’  I ho.  Morley,  350  to  335. 

* Aye  mee  my  wonted  joyes  forfake  mec,’ 
Tho.  Wcclkes,  362  10366.  Pfalm,  1 O had 
‘ I wings  like  to  a douc,’  John  Milton,  369 
to  371.  Madrigals,  viz.  ‘ Your  fhining 
‘ ties,’  Thomas  Barefon,  376  to  378. 

‘ Ladie  when  I behold  the  rofes  fprouting,’ 
John  Wilbye,  388  to  393.  • Yee  reftlclTe 

* thoughts,’  John  Bcnnet,  393  to  399. 
4 You  pretty  flowers,’  John  f armer,  400 
to  404.  Dialogue  in  recitative,1  Perch’ a lo 
1 fdegno,’  from  the  Oifeo  of  Claudio  Mon- 
teverde,  433  to  436.  Air,  1 Saiiam  can- 

* tand’  al  cielo,’  from  the  fame  opera,  436 

to  438.  Morefca,  from  the  fame,  439, 
440.  A IcfTon  of  defcant  of  thirty-eight 
proportions,  Maflcr  Giles,  462  to  464. 
rreces,  Refponfcs,  VcrGcles,  lntroit,  Sanc- 
tus,  &c.  as  originally  compofcd  for  choral 
fcrvice  by  John  M arbeck,  temp.  Edw.  VL 
472  to  478.  Ancient  melodies  to  the  Eng- 
lifh  vcrGon  of  the  Pfalms,  515  to  517. 
Catch,  1 There  lyes  a pudding  at  the  fire,’ 
mentionedln  lord  Shjftcffcury’s  charafler  of 
Mr.  William  Haflings,  IV.  19.  Canons 
in  the  unifon,  1 Ora  pro  nobis,’ 20  1 Mi- 

1 fererc  mei  Deus,’  ib.  1 In  te  Domine 
1 fperavi,’  21.  1 Exaudi  Domine,’  ib. 

4 Quicquid  petieritis  patrem,’  ib.  Song, 

* Wee  be  fouldiers  three,’  22.  Coranto, 
lord  commiflioner  Whitclocke,  51,  n. 
Song  in  the  mafqueof  Comus,  ‘Sweet  echo,’ 
as  originally  fet,  Hen  Lawcs,  33,  54.  Mo- 
tet of  an  enigmatical  form,  1 Vobis  datum,' 
Marco  Scaccbi,  86  to  88.  Duet,  ‘ Cara 
1 cara’e  dolce,’  Mate.  Ant.  Ccfli,  94,  93. 
Canzona, Johann Cafpar  Kerl, 97,98.  Can- 

zona 
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torn  Girolamo  Frcfcobaldi,  176  to  170.  for  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Advent,  1 Rcjoyce 
Chanfon,‘ Tucrois o beau folcil, ’Louis XIII.  * in  the  Lord  alway,  John  Redford,  VIII. 
of  France,  213.  Air  in  the  opera  of  Ro-  A meane  in  notes  without  words,  Blithemaa, 
land,  ‘ Roland  courez  aux  armes’,  Lully,  IX.  A point,  Shephard,  X.  A voluntary, 
244.  Duet,  • Forma  un  mare,'  Abbate  Allvroode,  XI.  thefe  alfo  from  MSS.  A 
Steifani,  291  10302.  Allemand,  Thomas  (lanza  of  the  Hvmnus  Euchariflicus  of  Dr. 
Balizar,  329,  n.  Divifion  on  a ground,  Nath.  Ingelo,  ‘ Te  Deum  patrem  colimus,* 
Chrillopher  Simpfon,  404.  A leffon  for  Dr.  Rogers,  XI  [.  Two  very  ancient  countr y- 
the  lute  called*  Mrs.  Mace,' Thomas  Mace,  dance  tunes.  XIII.  XIV.  Ancient  popular 
4.59.  The  fame  for  two  lutes,  461.  Par-  tunes,  XV.  to  XXVI.  Madam  Subligny's 
theuia,  an  old  fong  tune,  473.  Duct,  minuet,  XXVII.  Tune  to  the  ballad  of  John 

* Dite  o Cieli,’  Carillimi,  489,  490.  Song  Dory,  XXVIII.  Original  tune  to  the  fong 

intheplayof  theTempell,  as  altered  by  Sir  of  Cupcs,  in  the  Latin  comedy  of  Ignora- 
William  D’Avenant  and  Dryden,  * zEolus  mus,  XXIX.  Tune  to  the  old  ballad  of 
‘ you  mud  appear,’  Purcell,  $12  to  519.  * Cock  Lorrel,’ XXX.  Tune  to  the  fong, 
The  Golden  Sonata  of  Purcell,  528  to  538.  with  the  burden,  ‘ Hev  boys  up  go  wee,’ 
Catch,  ‘ Some  write  in  the  praife  of  tobacco  XXXI.  A fong,  faid  to  be  written  by 
‘and  wine,’  Robert  Bradley,  V.  12,  n.  king  Charles  II.  ‘1  pafs  all  my  hours,’ 
LefTon  for  the  harpftchord,  Francois  Cou-  with  the  tune  by  Pelham  Humphrey, 
peiin,48,4Q-  Songs,  vi2.  ‘From  grave  XXXII.  The  tune  to  the  Spanifh  Fandan- 
‘ lcflbns,’  Weldon.  61  1063.  * A foldier  go,  XXXIII.  A tune  for  a rope-dance, 

* and  Tailor,'  with  the  original  bafs,  John  John  Ecclcs,  XXXIV. 

Kccles,  65,  ' My  time,  O ye  Mufes,’  Dr.  Comus,  the  mafque  of,  founded  on  a 
Croft,  99.  ‘ Bury  delights  my  rovingeye,’  real  llory,  IV.  jt. 

John  Ilham,  104,  icj.  Overture  to  Mr.  Concerto  crosso,  a modern  inven- 
Addifon's  opera  of  Roumond,  138  to  140.  tion,  aferibed  to  Giufeppc  Torelli  of  Ve- 
Aduct  in  the  fame,  ‘ Since  conjugal  paffion,’  rona,  IV.  393.  Account  of  him,  V.  27. 
141,  both  by  Thomas  Clayton.  AirinTho*  Concerts,  in  Italy,  in  the  Gxteenth 
myris,  ‘ In  vain  is  delay,’  Bononcini,  143  to  century,  deferibed,  III.  225,  233.  Inftiu- 
145.  Air  in  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius,  ‘ Too  ments  ufed  therein,  22S-  Sundry  advertire- 

* lovely  cruel  fair,’  Haym,  if  5,  166.  Air  ments  of  concerts  in  London  and  Wedmin- 
fromtheMorriingHymnirnheParadifeLoft,  fler,  from  the  London  Gazette,  V.  2.  et 
‘ Ye  that  in  waters  glide,’ Galliard,  191  to  feq.  The  great  room  in  York-buildings 
103.  A folo  movement  from  a pfalm,  a place  for  concerts,  4.  Britton  the  fmail- 
‘ Dal  tribunal’  auguflo,’  Marcello,  235  to  coal  man’s  concert,  72.  Others  in  different 
237.  Solo  for  the  violin,  Geminiani,  parts  of  London,  128,  129. 

243  to  246,  ftom  a MS.  Air  with  va-  Concerts  of  violins,  how  originally 
riations,  Joh.  Seb.  Bach,  256  to  258.  Air,  ordered,  IV.  115,  n.  When  introduced 
‘ Deh  lafcia  o cote  de  fofpirar,’  Bononcini,  into  England,  386. 

2.84  to  289.  Air  in  Mr.  Pope's  ode  fot  St.  Concerts  of  viols  deferibed,  IV. 
Cecilia'sday,  * By  the  dreams  that  ever  flow,’  3 38. 

Dr.Greene,  331  to  341,  from  a MS.  Two  Conopujs,  Nat.  a Cretan,  fettled  in 
hornpipes, John Ravenfctoft, 367, 368.  The  Baliol  college  by  archbifhop  Laud,  corn- 
ninth  foloot  Corelli,  with  graces,  Geminia-  pofed  mufle  in  the  Greek  method  of  nuta- 
ni,  394  to  399,  from  a MS..  Ancient  fongs,  tion.  II.  36,  n.  Introduces  coffee  into 
from  MSS.  viz  * Defyled  is  my  name,’  England,  ib.  Upon  his  return  home  be- 
Rob  Johnfon,  Appendix,  No.  1.  ‘O  ru  came  bilhop  of  Smyrna,  ib. 

* qui  dans  macula,’  John  Harington,  II.  Conradina,  a barber’s  daughter,  a 
‘ The  eagle’s  force,’  llird,  III.  ‘ Where  finger  in  the  opera  of  Berlin,  V.  265. 

* griping  grief.’  alluded  to  in  the  tragedy  of  Conradus,  Hirfaurgienlis,  a wtiter  on 
Romeo andjuliet, IV.  * By  painted  wordrs,’  mufic,  II.  3L 

Rich.  Edwardes,  of  the  queen’s  chapel,  V.  Constantine,  the  emperor,  furnamed 
•Like  as  the  dolefull  doue,’  Tallis  VI.  Coprcnymus,  in  the  year  766  fends  an  organ 
‘ lit  going  to  my  naked  bed,’ VII.  tpiflle  as  apielent  to  Pepin,  king  of  France,  I.  399. 
Vol.  V.  4 Q_  Conti, 
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Conti,  Francefco,  * celebrated  trufi- 
eian,  and  vice-chapei-mnfterto  the  emperor, 
V.  37.  Beats  an  ecclefiaftic  at  Vienna,  and 
undergoes  a fevere  penance  for  his  offence, 
38.  Epigram  on  the  occafion,  ib. 

Contractus,  Hermannus,  a writer 
on  mufic,  II.  10. 

Cook,  Capt.  Henry,  IV.  357.  Pro- 
cures an  augmentation  of  the  chapel  wages, 
359.  Entries  the  growing  reputation  of 
Pel.  Humphrey,  361,  n.  Compofcr  of  the 
muficforthecoronationofCha.il.  V.  405,  n. 

Cooper,  John,  upon  his  return  from 
Italy,  though  an  Englifhman,  affe&s  to  call 
himfclf  Coperario,  111.  372. 

Coper ario,  Giovanni.  See  Cooper, 
John. 

Coranto.  SceCoURANT.  A famous 
one  compofed  by  lord  commiflioner  White- 
locke,  from  his  own  MS.  IV.  er,  n. 

Corbett,  William,  a celebrated  per- 
former on  the  violin,  and  compofcr,  V.  171. 
Bequeaths  certain  of  his  mufical  indruments 
and  competitions  to  Grcfham-college,  172. 

Corelli,  Archangclo,  IV.  308.  Ac- 
count of  his  fludies,  ib.  Vifits  Paris,  but 
is  driven  thence  by  Lully,  309.  Travels 
into  Germany,  and  returns  to  Rome,  ib. 
Performs  in  the  orcheflra  of  the  opera  at 
Rome,  310.  Is  patronized  by  cardinal 
Ottoboni,  and  prcfidcs  in  the  mufical  aca- 
demy held  in  his  palace,  ib.  Account  of 
his  works,  31 1.  Relation  of  an  interview 
between  him  and  Nicolas  Adam  Strunck, 
a famous  performer  on  the  violin,  313.  In- 
feription  on  his  monument  in  the  Pantheon 
at  Rome,  313.  His  death  commemorated 
by  an  annual  performance  there,  314.  His 
character,  with  obfervaiions  on  his  works, 
315,  et  fcq. 

Corkine,  William,  a compofcr  of  airs 
to  fingtothe  lute  and  bafs-viol,  IV.  25. 

Cornamusa,  or  Bagpipe,  figure  there- 
of from  Ottomarius  Lulcinius,  11.  453. 

Cornet,  bafs  and  treble,  representa- 
tion of  each  from  Merfcnnus,  IV.  141. 
Cornets  ufed  at  the  Refloration  in  choral 
fervicc  for  want  of  treble  voices,  349,  V. 

16,  n. 

Cornish,  William,  II.  507.  A para- 
ble between  lnformacion  and  Mufike,  writ- 
ten by  him  in  the  Fleet,  temp.  Hen.  VII. 
ib.  Two  humourous  fongs  of  his  compofi- 
tion,  the  one  wtitten  by  Skelton,  111.  3, 
tt  fcq. 


E-  X. 

Corporation  for  relief  of  widows  and 
children  of  clergymen,  account  of  the  rife 
and  progrefs  thereof,  IV.  501,  n. 

Coryat,  Thomas,  his  description  of  a 
mufical  performance  at  Venice,  IV.  68,  n. 

Costn,  Ben.  a compofcr  of  lefions  for 
the  harpficbord,  temp.  Jac.  L III.  421. 
William,  ib. 

Cotton  MS.  a collection  of  ancient 
trails  on  mufic,  now  deftroyed,  II.  474. 
Extracts  from  an  authentic  copy  thereof, 
175  to  20t, 

Council  of  Trent,  a decree  thereof, 
forbidding  the  ufe  of  mufic  in  churches, 
mixed  with  lafeivious  fongs,  II.  306,  n. 

Counterpoint,  simplb,  the  form 
thereof,  II.  165,  166,  167.  Diminilhedor 
florid,  168.  General  llrufhire  of  counter- 
point, 319.  403.  Denominations  of  the  fe- 
veral  parts  in  oppofition,  with  the  reafons 
thereof,  320,  n. 

Country-dance,  IV.  392.  Had  its 
origin  in  England,  ib. 

Couperin,  Franqois,  and  his  family,  V. 
47.  A teflon  of  his  compofition,  48. 

Cou  pill  et,  one  of  the  lour  maf- 

ters  of  the  chapel  of  Louis  XIV.  employs 
Henry  Dcfmnrets,  a young  man  unknown, 
but  of  great  abilities,  to  compofc  for  him  his 
fhareof  the  mufic  for  the  chapel,  V,  209. 
They  difagree,  the  fecrei  is  revealed,  and 
Coopillct  retires,  210. 

Courant,  a dancing  air,  its  time  and 
mcafures,  IV.  387. 

Courtaut,  an  inflrument  refembling 
the  balloon,  figure  and  defciipiien  thereof 
fromMerfcnnus.lV  138. 

Coukteville,  John,  a compofcr  of 
fongs,  V.  16. 

Courteville,  Raphael,  a gentleman  of 
the  chapel  of  Cha.  11.  and  the  firft  organift 
of  the  church  of  St.  James,  Weflminltcr, 
a compofcr  of  fongs,  V.  16. 

Cousser,  John  Sigifmund,  a compofer 
of  operas,  V.  249.  Introduces  the  Italian, 
planner  of  finging  into  the  opera  of  Ham- 
burgh, ib.  Settles  at  London  as  a private 
teacher  of  mufic,  ib.  Is  appointed  mailer 
of  the  king’s  band  in  Ireland,  ib. 

Cow* ley,  his  femiments  of  tire  religion 
of  finging- men.  III.  321,  n. 

Cranford,  William,  IV.  63.  The 
original  author  of  a catch,  fitted  by  Purcell 
to  the  words  ‘ Lets  lead  good  honed  lives,’* 
ib. 

Creigh- 
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Creighton,  Dr.  a canon  of  Wells,  Cuzzoni,  Francefca,  309.  Drives 
.and  an  eminent  compofcr  of  church- mufic,  Durafianti  from  England,  31 1.  Her  difpute 
V.  ico.  with  Fauftina,  312.  Takes  a folemn  oath 

C a Equ ilon\  Thomas,  an  eminent  com-  never  to  fing  at  a lefs  falary  than  her  rival, 
pofer,  antimatter  of  the  chapel  of  the  cm-  313.  Epigram  on  lady  Pembroke's  pro- 
peror  Charles  V.  11.  485.  moling  the  catcalling  of  Fautttna,  312. 

Cries  of  London,  let  to  mufic,  IV.  Another  on  the  miracles  wrought  by  Cuz- 
l8,  n.  2oni,  ib.  Vcrfes  on  her  departure  from 

Cris*-crow-row,  why  fo  called,  IIL  England,  313. 

338,  n. 

Croce,  Gio.  rice  chapel- maAer  of  St.  D. 

Mark’s,  111.  222.  His  penitential  Pfalms 

printed  with  Fnglilh  words,  223.  Peacham’s  Dacobert,  king  of  France,  being  di- 
charaOcr  of  his  competitions,  ib.  vorced  from  his  queen,  marries  Nantilde,  a 

Croft,  Dr.  V.  94.  Publilhcs  a noble  non,  a fine  linger,  V.  202. 
eolleflion  of  anthems  of  his  own  compofi-  Dallans,  Ralph,  an  eminent  organ- 
tion,  05.  His  epitaph  and  character,  97,  maker,  immediately  upon  the  Relocation 
98.  Original  tune  to  the  fong  ‘ My  time,  is  employed  to  build  a new  organ  for  the 
* ‘ O ye  Mules,’  compofed  by  him,  99.  chapel  of  St.  George  at  Windfor,  IV.  348. 

Cromweli,  Oliver,  a lover  of  mufic.  That  at  New  college,  and  that  in  the  mufio 
IV.  44.  Retains  HingeAon,  and  two  boys  fehool,  Oxford,  made  by  him,  354,  n.  376. 
to  perform  before  him  the  compofitions  of  Dies  while  making  the  organ  of  Greenwich 
Dcering,  45.  Sir  Roger  L’EArange,  for  church,  circa  Feb.  1672,  III.  254,  n. 
playing  at  a concert  at  which  he  was  acci-  . Damascene,  Alexander,  a compofcr  of 
dentally  prefenr,  is  Aigmatizcd  with  the  fongs  and  a finger,  V.  17.  * 
name  of  Oliver’s  (idler,  ib.  Removes  the  Damascenes,  Johannes,  for  his  Ikill 
organ  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  to  in  finging  obtains  the  name  of  MfAwllf,  II. 
Hamptoncourt  for  his  private  amufement,  35,  n.  Compofcs  the  tunes  to  which  the 
ib.  n.  Pfalms  arc  fung  inthccaficrn  churches,  ib. 

Cross,  Mrs.  the  fong  of  Purcell  * From  Particulars  of  him,  ib. 

• rofy  bowers,’  compofed  on  purpofe  for  Damon,  William,  III.  519.  Com- 
ber, and  fting  by  her  in  the  character  of  pofes  parts  to  the  Engiifli  pfalm-tunes, 
Altifidora,  in  the  comedy  of  Don  Quixote,  which  arc  furrcpiitioully  publillied,  ib. 
IV.  523,  525,  n.  Publilhcs  them  himfelfin  two  books,  520, 

Cross,  Thomas,  the  mufic  engraver,  V,  Dancherts,  Gbifiiino,  and  Battho- 
107.  A dillich  on  him  by  Harry  Hall,’  lotneo  Efcobcdo,  two  fingers  in  the  ponti- 
ib.  n.  • fical  chapel,  decide  a wager  between  Ni- 

Cruth  or  Crowth,  a Welch  mufical  cola  Vicentino  and  Vincenzio  Luliunio,  to 
inftniment,  the  figure  and  tuning  thereof,  the  injury  of  the  former,  HI.  91.  Their 
II.  i-2.  fentetice  in  form,  97. 

- Ctesibus,  thefonof  a barber  of  Alexan-  Dancing,  Sir  Thomas  Elyot’sfentimcnts 
dria,  invents  the  hydraulic  organ,  A.  M.  of  it,  133.  Cenfure  of  it  from  Barclay’s 
3782,1.190.  Ship  of  bools,  II.  136.  Attheintjsof  coutt. 

Cuckoo,  his  fong,  I.  5.  A common  and  by  the  judges,  1 37,  n. 
fubje£t  of  mufical  imitation,  94,  n.  Its  in-  Dandrieu,  Jcan-Fran^ois,  a famous 
terval  afceitained,  95,  n.  organilt  and  compofcr,  V.  381. 

Cuper’s-Gardbn,  a place  of  mufical  Danibllo,  Arnaldo,  a Provenqal  poet, 
entertainment,  V.  357,  n.  ttanzas  of  his  compofition,  II.  73. 

Cutting,  Thomas,  a fine  lutcnitt,  in  Dantu,  John,  a compofcrof  fongs, IV. 
the  fervice  of  the  lady  Arabella  Stuart,  IV.  25 

15.  ChriAian  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  begs  D'Avenant,  Sir  William,  heads  3 rom- 
him  of  her,  ib.  n.  Letters  of  the  queen  pany  of  comedians  in  Lincoln's-Inn .Fields, 
and  prince  Hcmv  to  prevail  on  (ter  to  part  and  boards  the  woman  afilors  in  his  houfe, 
with  him,  ib.  Hei  letter  of  confcnt,  IV.  3,6.  Builds  the  theatre iu  Dorfct-gur- 

16,  n.  called  the  Duke's,  ib. 
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Bath,  Mrs^Mary,  is  taken  by  Cha.  II. 
to  be  his  miArefs,  upon  his  hearing  her 
fing  en  the  fbge  a fong  in  a comedy  of  Sir 
William  D'Avenant,  IV.  524,  n. 

Datis,  Hugh,  a celebrated  church  rou- 
fician,  III.  422. 

Dean,  Dr.  a compofer  of  airs,  V.  17. 

Deeaing,  Rich.  IV.  44.  OrganiA  to 
the  Englifh  nuns  at  Brufleis,and  afterwards 
to  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  ib.  Oliver 
Cromwell,  delighted  with  his  Latin  fongs, 
retains  HingAon  and  two  boys  to  fing  them 
to  him,  ib. 

Decrees  in  mufic.  See  Bachelor  in 
mufic,  and  Doctor  in  mufic.  The  fe- 
Teral  exercifes  required  for  them,  II.  249,  n. 

De  La  Fond,  John  Francis,  author  of 
a new  Syflem  of  Mufic,  in  which  a whim- 
fical  method  of  notation  for  thorough- bafs, 
and  the  rejection  of  the  cliffs,  is  propofed, 
V.  222.  Extracts  from  the  book,  223,  ct 

^ennpr,  Johann.  Ch rift  a celebrated 
maker  of  flutes  and  other  wind  in  fir  u men's, 
IV.  249.  Improves  the  chalumeau,  and 
invents  the  clarinet,  ib. 

Di  Prez,  Jofquin  or  Jufquin.  See 
Iodocus  Pratensis. 

Dentice,  Luigi,  a writer  on  mufic,  III. 
88.  Fabricio,  an  cxquiGte  petformer  on 
the  lute,  ib.  Scipio,  ib. 

Descant,  extemporary,  the  prac- 
tice  thereof  explained,  I.  406.  The  Nor- 
thumbrians famous  for  it  in  the  time  of  Gi- 
ralilns  Cambrenfis,  408.  His  defeription 
of  it,  ib.  Directions  for  the  prafbee  of 
defcant,  IL  193,226,227.  Morley’sfen- 
liments  touching  it,  243,  IV.  403,  n. 

Descant,  plain  and  picurate, 
examples  thereof,  II.  165,  et  feq. 

Dei  Cartes,  Rene,  author  of  a trea 
rife  entitled  Muficst  Compendium  ; account 
of  it,  IV.  180. 

Desmar ets, Henri,  V.  381.  A page 
of  Lewis  XIV.  ib.  Difcovered  to  be  the 
author  of  the  mufic  aferibed  to  Coupiilei, 
210,  381. 

Destouchps,  Andrd-Cardinal,  V.  381. 

A foldier  originally,  but  quits  his  profef- 
Con,  and,  without  the  leait  knowledge  of 
the  rules  of  compofition,  becomes  a compofer 
of  operas,  which  are  admiied  by  Louis 
XIV.  382  Afterwards  fludies  the  rules  of 
his  art,  and  becomes  a work  compofer,  ib. 


X. 

Dia,  a Greek  prepofition,  its  fignifica- 
tion  in  mufic,  II.  182. 

Diapason,  the  feveral  fpecies  thereof 
demonfl rated,  I.  139.  Arithmetical  and 
harmonica!  divifiou  thereof,  39,  II.  420, 
n.  Etymology  and  general  fignification  of 
the  term,  182.  HI.  133.  IV.  148,  n. 

Diapents,  its  ratio,  the  four  feveral 
fpecies  thereof  demon  Arated,  1. 138. 

Diaschisma,  its  ratio,  I.  79,  82. 

Diatessaron,  fliewn  by  Ptolemy  to 
contain  lefs  than  two  tones  and  a femitone, 
I-  72.  Three  fpecies  thereof  demonft rated, 
137.  Three  others  difcovered  by  Salinas, 
139.  Whether  a confonance  or  not,  a 
fubjccl  of  controverfy  among  muficians,  il. 
192.  111.  134,  n.  Sentiments  of  Butler, 
lord  Verulam,  Scthus  Calvifius,  Andreas 
Papias,  Dr.  Wallis,  and  Des  Cartes,  oa 
the  queftion,  ib.  Reafon  for  the  rejedlion 
of  the  diatefiaron  ftom  the  confonanccs,  ib. 

Diatonic  Genus,  its  feveral  fpecies, 
namely,  the  Toft,  the  intenfe  or  fyntonous, 
the  tonic,  the  ditonic  or  Pythagorean,  the 
equable,  I.  87,  92,  93,  99,  et  feq.  The 
intenfe  or  fyntonous  firft  introduced  into 
practice  among  tbe  moderns  by  Lodovico- 
Fogliano  of  Modena,  II.  386.  The  intenfe 
or  fyntonous  of  Ptolemy,  or  rather  Didymus, 
contended  for  by  Zadino  again  A Vinccntio 
Galilei,  and  alfo  by  Kepler,  Merfennus,  and 
Des  Cartes,  III.  113.  The  fentiments  of 
Kepler,  Merfennus, and DesCartes  upon  the 
fubjeft,  from  their  own  writings,  114,  a. 
Said  by  Dr.  Wallis  to  be  the  only  oneof  all  the- 
divifions  which  the  moderns  have  receiv- 
ed into  practice,  122.  But  as  others  fay, 
fince  the  invention  of  a temperament,  the 
ancient  diAintlions  between  the  feveral  fpe- 
cies of  the  diatonic  are  laid  afide,.  and  the 
tuners  of  inAruments  ate  become  AriAo- 
xenians  in  practice,  III.  122,  n. 

Diaxeuctic,  or  fefquiodave  tone,  its 
ratio,  I.  26,  39. 

Didymus,  of  Alejtandria,  diAinguiOtes 
between  the  greater  and  leffcr  tone,  I.  74. 
His  divifion  of  the  genera,  93.  Num- 
bered among  the  Scriptores  perditi,  186. 

Dieupart,  Charles,  V.  169,  Toge-. 
ther  with  Clayton  and  Haym  introduces  the 
Italian  opera  into  England,  ib  Joins  with 
them  in  a conceit  carried  on  at  Clayton's 
boufc  in  Yotk-buildings,  170. 

Dusu,  a name  iudifcnminaiely  given. 
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to  a variety  of  the  lefler  intervals,  I.  78. 
Chromatic,  iu  ratio,  79.  Enarmoriic,  it* 
ratio,  80. 

Diminution  of  the  value  of  note*,  the 
various  kind*  thereof,  II.  153,  191. 

Directory  for  public  worfhip,  its  cen- 
fure  of  the  Common  Prayer,  IV.  41.  The 
rule  therein  contained  tor  the  Gnging  of 
pfaims,  4a.  m 

DiKtiT*,  Girol.  author  of  a dialogue  on 
mufic  entitled  II  TranGlvano,  in  two  parts, 
IV.  80.  Account  thereof,  ib. 

Discipline  and  rule  of  living  in  abbies 
and  other  religious  houfcs,  II.  256.  In 
the  univerGties  before  the  Reformation,  II. 
347-  "• 

Discords,  whether  allowable  in  muGcal 
compofition,  propofcd  as  a fubjeD  of  public 
deputation  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
temp.  Jac.  I.  IV.  33,  36.  It  feemsthat  only 
fome  muGcians  made  ufe  of  difeords  at  the 
beginningof  the  fourteenth  century.il.  199. 

Disputations  in  ParviGia  at  Oxford, 
meaning  of  the  term,  U.  349.  n. 

Divination,  a curious  method  of,  by 
Bede  and  Salinas,  I.  142. 

Division  of  ratios,  how  performed,  I. 
3'*- 

Division  on  a ground,  formerly  a fa- 
vourite practice,  11.  354,  n.  The  method 
of  performing  it  extempore  on  the  viol,  IV. 
401.  An  example  thereof  from  the  Chely* 
Minuritionum  of ChriRopber  Simpfon, 404. 

Doctors  in  muGc,  their  antiquity,  U. 
348,  n.  Erercife  for  the  degree,  349,  n. 

Dobi,  Gio.  Batt.  IV.  1 85.  His  ac- 
count of  himfelf,  and  his  proGciency  in 
muGc,  ib.  Pubhlhes  a treatife  on  ihe  ge- 
nera and  the  modes,  186.  AbRrafl  theieof, 
and  of  certain  other  traQs  printed  there- 
with, 187  to  190.  PubliOits  a treatife  De 
FrwRantia  Muucic  vetcris,  190.  Abftraft 
thereof,  19010203.  His  cbarafler,  203. 

Dorensis,  Adamus,  a writer  on  mulic, 
D 38. 

Dory,  John,  rhe  popular  floiy  of  him, 
IV.  381,  n.  The  ancient  ballad  (o  called, 
with  the  old  tune.  Appendix,  No.  XXVill. 

Douland,  John.  See  Howland. 

Dowi. and,  John,  11L  323.  Sonnet  on 
him  by  Shakefpeare,  ib.  An  emblem  and 
verfes  on  him  by  Pcarham,  324.  Travels  to 
Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and 
become*  ItilcniR  to  the  king  of  Denmark, 


325.  Letter  to  him  from  Luca  Marcrs- 
zio,  ib.  Returns  to  England,  and  trans- 
lates the  Micrologus  of  Ornithoparcus, 

326. 

Dowland,  Robert,  fon  of  John,  « muG- 
cian  2nd  compofcr,  IV.  23. 

Draghi,  Gio.  Batt.  IV.  426.  Toge- 
ther with  Lock,  compofcs  the  muGc  to 
Shadwell’s opera  of  Pfyche,  ib.  Is  appoint- 
ed organiR  to  queen  Catherine,  and  conti- 
nued in  that  Ration  at  Somerfet-houfe,  ib. 
n.  Was  muGc-maRer  to  queen  Anne, 

rum,  an  oriental  invention,  II.  434. 
Brought  by  the  Moors  into  Spain,  ib. 

Drvden,  his  conjc&ure  touching  the 
origin  of  the  opera.  III.  424,0. 

Dubourc,  Matthew,  being  a child,, 
plays  a folo  on  the  violin  at  Britton’s  con- 
cert, flanding  upon  a joim-Rool,  V.  76. 
Becomes  a pupil  of  Geminiani,  362.  Suc- 
ceeds Courier  as  maRer  of  the  Rate  muGc 
in  Ireland,  ib.  Appointed  to  inRruQ  Fre- 
deric, prince  of  Wales,  and  the  duke  of 
Cumbcrlind  in  muGc,  ib.  Infctiption  on  hia 
monument,  363. 

DuLzain,  or  Dulcino,  a wind  inRru- 
ment,  a tenor  to  the  hautboy.  III.  227,  n. 
MiRaken  by  Jarvis,  the  tranflator  of  Don, 
Quixote,  for  the  Dulcimer,  ib.  Conjec- 
tured to  be  of  Moorilh  original,  IV.  130. 

Dumont,  Hen.  a maRerly  performer  on 
the  organ,  and  a compofcr,  V.  39. 

Dunstable,  John  of,  11.  298.  Said 
by  Johannes  Nucius  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventor of  mufical  compofition,  ib.  IV.  16, 
n.  His  epitaph,  and  verfes  on  him  by 
John  WhcthamRed,  abbot  of  St.  Alban’s, 
299.  A fcverc  ccnfure  of  Morley  of  a paf— 
fage  in  a hymn  by  him  fet  tomufc,  300. 

Duns tan,  St.  fkillcd  in  muGc,  II.  18,. 
n.  Gives  many  bells  and  organs  to  the 
churchesofthe  Wefi,  263.  By  a millakc  of 
a patfage  in  Johannes  Nucius,  and  of  bis 
name  lor  that  of  John  of  DunRablc,  he  is  by 
Printz,  Matthefon,  Francis  LuRig  of  Gron- 
ningen,  and  Marpurg  of  Berlin,  faid  to  have 
invented  muilc  in  parts,  IV.  247,  248,  n. 

Durastanti,  Margarita,  engaged  by- 
Mr.  Handel  to  Gng  in  the  opera  at  the  Hay- 
market,  V.  307.  A fong  on  her  leaving 
England,  written  by  Mr.  Pope,  at  the  requelh 
of  the  earl  of  Petei  borough,  308.  Parody,- 
thereof  by  Dr.  Arbuthuot,  ib- 

D’Urtey,, 
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D'Urfey,  Thomas,  a doegrd  poet, 
ami  a writer  of  (bugs,  V.  159.  Mr.  Ad- 
difoti’s  charafler  of  him,  162.  VcrfesoC- 
cationed  by  a duel  between  him  and  a mu- 
lician  at  Epfom,  163. 

Dutton,  privileges  granted  to  the  fa- 
mily of  that  name  in  the  county  of  Cbefter, 
in  favour  of  minftrelj  and  others,  II.  61,  et 
fct).  Oecafion  thereof,  63. 

Dygon,  John,  prior  of  St.  Aullin'a, 
Canterbury,  a motet  of  his  compnfiiion,  II. 
319.  * Ad  lapidis  poficionem,’  ib.  ct  Icq. 

E. 

Earl,  Dr.  his  humourous  character  of 
the  common  fingiiig  men.  111.  321,  n. 
Of  a poorfidler,  IV.  383,  n. 

Ears  den,  John,  a compofer  of  fongs, 

IV.  25. 

Eccles,  John,  V,  63.  A compofer  for 
the  theatre,  64.  A candidate  for  one  of 
the  mufic  prizes,  and  obtains  the  fecond,  ib. 
Other  particularsof him,  ib.  Song,  ‘ A fol- 
* dicr  and  a faitor,*  as  compofcd  by  him  for 
the  comedy  of  Love  for  Love,  63. 

Eccles,  Henry,  a mailer  of  the  violin, 
and  cne  of  the  band  of  the  king  of  France, 

V.  66. 

Eccles,  Thomas,  a brother  of  John 
and  Henry,  an  itinerant  (idler,  of  lingular 
merit  in  his  way,  V.  66. 

Echo,  almoft  perfuades  a traveller  to 
drowning,  IV.  217. 

Education,  of  children,  feverities  for- 
merly praflifed  therein,  II.  124,  n. 

Edward  IV.  incorporates  a company 
of  minllrcls,  IV.  366.  I flues  writs  for  im- 
prdling  minllrcls  in  fclatium  regis,  368, 
11.  "1  he  form  of  one  of  them,  ib.  His  chapel 
eftablilhment,  II.  291. 

Edward  VI.  is  taught  mufic  by  Dr. 
Tyc,  III.  250.  Admits  the  French  am- 
ballador  to  hear  him  play  on  the  lute,  457, 
n.  His  mufical  cdahlilhmcm,  including 
that  of  his  chapel,  479. 

Edwards,  Rich,  a poet  and  mnlician, 
II.  531.  Farther  account  of  him  as  a poet, 
ill.  417,  n.  Is  appointed  by  queen  Eliza- 
beth mafter  of  the  children  of  the  chapel, 
whom  he  forms  into  a company  of  players, 
and  as  ft. eh  the  queen  grants  him  licence  to 
fuperintend  them,  ib.  A fong  of  his  writ- 
ing, 'Where  griping  grief  the  heart  doth 


* wound,’  alluded  to  in  the  ptay  of  Rom^o 
and  Juliet,  Appendix,  No.  IV.  A fong, 

‘ By  painted  wordcs,’  the  mufic  by  the  fame 
Edwards,  No.  V. 

F.la,  the  highcfl  note  in-  the  fcale  of 
Guido,  alluded  to  in  the  common  prover- 
bial exprclGon  to  denote  a hyperbolical  fay- 
ing.  I.433. 

Elpokd,  Richard,  « famous  finger, 
and  of  the  choir  of  Durham,  becomes  a 
finger  on  the  flagc,  but  quits  it,  and  is 
admitted  to  places  in  the  chapel  royal, 
St.  Paul’s,  and  Wcftmindcr  abbey,  IV. 
427,  n. 

Elizabeth,  queen  of  Eng'and,  played 
on  the  virginal,  111.  458.  Melvil  gets  him- 
fclf  fccrctcd  in  a gallery  near  her  chamber, 
and  hears  her  play ; but  being  difcoveretl, 
is  chid  by  her,  ib.  Is  pteafei  with  the  mu- 
fic of  Shoreditch  be’ls,  ib.  Her  mj  million 
in  favour  of  finging  in  the  church,  and  the 
maintenance  of  men  and  children  for  that 
purpofc,  485.  Anticipates  the  rcdoratioti 
of  the  reformed  fcrvice,  and  hap  it  perfotm- 
cd  in  her  chapel  four  days  after  palling  the 
a£l  that  edablilhed  it,  487.  To  mitigate 
her  grief  for  the  execution  of  the  earl  of 
Efli-x,  the  earl  of  Nottingham  gives  a prize 
for  the  competition  entitled  'Hie  Triumphs 
of  Oriana,  406.  Has  muficians  in  her 
chamber  in  tbe  hour  of  her  departure,  and 
dies  hearing  them,  V.  201. 

Enarmonic  Genus,  divifion  thereof 
by  Salinas,  III.  152,  who  is  (aid  by  Dr. 
Pcpufch  to  have  accurately  determined  it, 
I.  110.  Ill  133. 

Endowments  for  choral  fervice.  See 
Choral  service. 

Episcopus  pufrorum,  or  Choris- 
ter bishop,  cullom  of  clefling  him  ac- 
cording to  the  ritual  in  Ufum  Sarum,  II.  5. 
Ceremony  of  his  invedilure,  6.  Effigies 
of  one  interred  in  Salilhury  cathedral,  7. 

Erasmus,  his  ccnfuie  of  the  fingers  of 
divine  fervire  in  his  lime, HI.  60. 

Eratosthenes,  his  drvifion  of  the  ge- 
nera, I.  93. 

I'.rculeoj  Marzio,  his  defipnation  of 
the  fpccies  of  dintefiaron,  diapemc,  and 
di.ipafon,  and  of  the  ecclefiaflical  tones, 
with  their  attributes,  1.  350. 

Escobfdo,  Uartholcmco,  and  Ghifi- 
lino  Danchcrts,  two  fingers  in  the  pontifi- 
cal chapel,  decide  a wager  between  Nicola 
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Vicentino  and  Vincenzio  Lufitanio,  to  the 
injury  of  the  former,  III.  91.  Their  fen* 
tcnre  in  form,  97. 

Est,  John,  a harber,  V.  17.  Become* 
famous  !o[  the  lyra  viol,  ib.  Verfes  on 
hint  ami  barber  reuficiant,  ib. 

Est,  Thomas,  the  firft  publilher  of  the 
Pfalm  tunes,  with  parts  compofcd  by  fun- 
dry  authors.  III.  512.  AiTumes  the  name 
of  Snodham,  and  becomes  a printer  of  mu- 
fic  under  an  afiignmenc  of  Bird’s  patent, 

III.  57. 

Est,  Michael,  a compofcrof  anthems  and 
madrigals,  IV.  25.  The  lord  keeper  Wil- 
liams hearing  fome  of  his  compohuans,  fet- 
tles on  him  an  annuity  for  life,  IV.  25. 

Estwicke,  Sampfon,  V.  14.  The 
nerfon  alluded  to  by  the  name  of  Sam  in 
Dr.  Aldrich's  fmoaking  catch,  ib.  Hi* 
character,  and  a defeription  of  his  perfon, 

ib. 

Ether  idce,  Geo.  a poet  and  muCcian, 
temp.  Mar.  II.  531. 

Euclid,  his  Se&io  Canonis,  I.  59. 
His  divifion  of  the  genera,  89.  Account 
of  him  and  his  Introduction  to  Harmonics, 

184- 

Euouae,  a word  formed  of  the  vowels 
in  the  final  claufe  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
■Seculorum  Amen,  I.  358. 

F. 

Faara  Stapulenfis,  Jacobus,  a writer  on 
mu  fic,  11.  3j2. 

Faber,  Hen.  a writer  on  mufic.  III.  S;. 
Faber,  Greg,  a wiiter  on  mufic,  ill. 
88. 

Fa  no  roes*,  directions  for  the  perform- 
ance of  if  by  Chilfton,  a very  an- 

cient wiiter,  II.  227.  Explanation  of  the 
practice  from  Morley,  245.  Examples  there- 
of from  him  and  Brofiard,  245,  246,  n. 

Fagotto,  an  inllrumcnt  refcmbling 
the  bafi'oon,  IV.  137.  Two  reprefenta- 
tions  thereof  from  Mcrfcnnus,  138. 

F'airfax,  Dr.  II.  <15.  A motet  of 
his  compolition,  * Ave  lumme  ctcrnitatis,’ 
516. 

Fas’danco,  a Spa nifh  dance,  perform- 
ed with  the  molt  indecent  gcfticulations, 

IV.  74.11.  The  tune  thereof.  Appendix,  No. 

XXXlil. 

Fantasias,  or  Fantazias,  compcfi- 
tions  fur  viois  in  l'uudry  pails,  defetihed, 

IV.  up. 


FaRinel,  concert- mafler  at 

Hanover,  the  compofcr  of  the  tunc  called 
Farincl’s Ground,  IV.  75,  n. 

Farineli.i,  Carlo  Erofchi,  nephew  of 
Farincl  of  Hanover,  and  a difciple  of  Por- 
pora,  V.  319.  Is  engaged  to  fing  for  the 
nobility  in  the  opera  at  London,  ib.  Ar- 
rives in  England  with  Porpora  and  Amico- 
ni  the  painter,  and  is  introduced  to  the 
king,  to  whom  he  fings,  accompanied  by 
the  princcfs  royal,  320.  The  people  fafei- 
nated  with  his  Tinging,  321.  Exclama- 
tion of  a lady  from  the  boxes  of  the  opera- 
houfe  on  hearing  him,  III.  252,  11.  V. 
321,  n ViGts  France,  and  returns  to 
England,  327.  Is  invited  to  Spain,  fettles 
at  Madrid,  and  condufls  the  operas  per- 
formed at  court  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  king,  ib.  The  queen  fettles  a penfion 
on  him,  and  the  king  dying,  his  fucceflor 
honours  him  with  the  crofs  of  Calatrava, 
ib.  After  having  accumulated  great  wealth, 
he  returns  to  Italy,  and  fettles  at  Bologna, 
ib.  Saying  of  pope  Benedict  XIV.  to  him 
at  his  audience,  ib. 

Farmer,  John,  III.  400.  A madri- 
gal of  his  compofition,  ‘ You  pretty  flou  cis,* 
ib. 

Farmer,  Thomas,  V.  18.  Originally 
one  of  the  waits  in  London,  becomes  a 
good  mufician,  and  obtaius  a bachelor’s  de- 
gree, V.  18. 

Farnaby,  Giles,  a compofcr  of  parts 
to  the  Pfalm-tunes,  III.  367. 

FaRsant,  Richard,  a fine  old  church- 
compofer.  111.  279.  John,  42J.  Daniel, 
one  of  the  fitll  that  f;t  leflbns  for  the  viol 
lyra-way,  as  it  is  called,  ib.  V.  18. 

Father  Smith,  the  organ-maker. 
See  Smith,  Bernard. 

Faustina,  Signora,  V,  310.  Di- 
vides the  appl.iufe  of  the  town  with  Cuz- 
zoni,  311.  Enmity  occafioncd  thereby, 
312.  Lady  Pembroke  promotes  the  cat-call- 
ingofhcr,ib.  Epigram  thereon, ib.  Leaves 
England,  and  fettles  at  Drcfdcn,  313. 

Ferabosco,  Alfonfo,  born  at  Greenwich, 
of  Italian  parents,  ill.  315.  In  a friendly 
contention  with  Bird,  makes  forty  ways  on 
a given  plainfong,  ib.  Peacham’s  judgment 
ol  his  conipofuious,  ib. 

F’erabosco,  Alfouio,  the  younger,  verfe* 
of  Ben  Johnfon  and  Dr.  Campion  in  praife 
of  a book  of  airs  publifiicd  by  him.  III. 

a*s»  1*6. 

Feres*. 
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FERESE.Oeo.IU^Si.  Entertains  Anne, 
eonfon  of  James  I.  on  her  return  from 
Hath,  with  a pafioral  reprefentation  and 
mufic,  38a. 

Festing,  Mich.  Chriftian.  V.  363.  A 
mailer  of  tbc  violin,  and  an  elegant  cotr.po- 
fer  for  that  inflrumcnt,  ib.  Firil  a fcholar 
of  Rchard  Jones,  and  afterwards  of  Ge- 
miniani,  ib  A great  promoter  of  the  fund 
for  the  fupport  of  decayed  muficians,  364. 
Other  particulars  of  him,  363,  364. 

Ficta  music,  wbat,  II.  392.  An  ex- 
ample thereof,  393,  n. 

t idler,  humorous  character  of  a 
common  one  by  Dr.  Earl,  IV.  383,  n. 
An  ordinance  in  1638  againil  fidters 
in  inns,  alchoufes,  and  taverns,  ib.  Fid- 
lers  and  other  ordinary  muficians  an- 
ciently retainers  to  inns  for  the  purpofe  of 
welcoming  new  gueils,  V.  67,  n. 

Finck,  Herman,  a writer  on  mufic,  III. 
102. 

Fifteen,  Godfrey,  a compofer,  IV. 
381,  n. 

Fitzpatrick,  Bamaby,  a playfellow  of 
Edward  VI.  while  prince,  is  whipped  for 
the  prince's  faults,  III  233,  n. 

Flageolet  or  Flajolet,  defeription 
and  figure  thereof,  IV.  129.  The  notation 
for  it  anciently  by  dots,  479. 

Flavianus  and  Diodorus  introduce  into 
the  Chriflian  church  the  praflice  of  anti- 
phonal  finging,  I.  283. 

Flemings,  great  improvers  of  mufic,  II. 
506-  Names  of  eminent  muficians  refident 
in  the  I-ow-Countrics  at  the  latter  cud  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  II.  458,  306. 

Floyd,  John,  a gentleman  of  the  cha- 
pel of  Hen  VIII.  III.  422.  A pilgrim  to 
Jeufalem,  ibid. 

Flud,  Robert,  IV.  166.  A do£lor  in 
phyfic,  and  a Roficrucian  philofopher,  writes 
ugainfi  Kepler  and  Merfennur,  167.  Com- 
pares the  world  to  a mufical  infirument,  and 
afiigns  to  the  earth,  the  planets,  and  the 
heatens,  ftations  corrcfponding  with  the 
intervals  in  the  bifdiapafon,  170.  His  dia- 
gram reprefenting  the  fame,  called  by  him 
the  Mundane  Monochord,  171.  Farther 
explanation  of  his  bypot  hefts  by  the  figure 
of  a pipe,  172. 

Flute  a bec,  etymology  of  the  term,  II. 
431,  n.  Originally  its  lowefl  note  was  C, 
IV.  131.  A different  infirument  from  the 
recorder,  479.  The  notation  for  it  an- 


ciently by  dots,  ib.  Formerly  a falhionable 
infirument,  and  the  recreation  of  gentle- 
men, 481. 

Flute,  German  and  Helvetian,  or  fife, 
IV,  133. 

Flute,  travetfe,  not  a modern  inllru- 
ment,  II.  432. 

Flutes  of  various  kinds  in  their  primi- 
tive forms,  from  Ottomarus  J.ufcrnius,  U. 
451.  Others  from  Mcrfennus  IV.  126, 
et  feq.  Flutes  Royal,  a prefcnt  from  a 
king  of  England  to  a king  of  France,  a 
defeription  of  them  with  their  figuies, 
131. 

Fogcia,  Franc.  IV.  264.  Chara&er 
of  him  from  a letter  of  Antimo  Libcrati, 
265. 

Folianus,  Ludovicus,  II.  38s-  The 
inventor  of  a mean  femitone  in  the  ratio  of 
27  to  23,  I.  78.  Said  to  have  firft  intio- 
duced  into  praflice  among  the  moderns  the 
intenfe  or  fyntonoua  diatonic,  386.  Figures 
from  a work  of  his  entitled  Mufica  Tbeori- 
ca,  reprefenting  the  divifion  of  the  mono- 
chord, 387,  et  feq. 

Follia,  a fpecies  of  compofition,  confin- 
ing of  variations  on  a given  air,  invented  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  therefore  frequently  call- 
ed Follia  di  Spagna,  IV.  75,  n. 

Fobd,  Thomas,  one  of  prince  Henry's 
muficians,  IV.  15,  a compofer  for  the  lute 
and  viol,  25* 

Fortunatus,  Amatarius,  is  fent  by 
Lewis  le  Debonnaire  to  pope  Gregory  IV. 
with  a requefi  that  he  would  fend  fingers 
into  France  to  reftore  the  Cantus  Gregoria- 
nus,  but  failing  to  obtain  it,  fets  himfelf  to 
corrcfl  the  French  antiphonary,  and  fuc- 
ceeds,  I.  383.  Particulars  of  him,  384. 

Fougt,  Henry,  a Laplander,  arrives  in 
England,  and  prints  mufic  neatly  on  metal 
types  of  his  own  founding,  but  is  diiven 
hence  by  a combination  of  tbofe  in  the 
trade  to  underfcll  him,  V.  tic. 

Fox,  John,  the  martytolcgifi,  a notable 
inflance  of  his  credulity.  111.  245,  n. 

Fraguier,  the  abbe,  a member  of  the 
Academy  of  Infciiptions, aflerta  that  the  an- 
cients were  acquainted  with  mufic  in  con- 
fonancc,  I.  276.  The  contrary  (hewn  by 
Monf.  Burette,  277,  V.  388. 

Franc,  Guillaume,  one  of  the  cempo- 
fers  of  the  original  melodies  to  the  Pfalms  of 
Marot  and  Beza,  III.  432. 

Fran- 
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Franchjnuj.  See  Gafurius. 

Francis  I.  fends  a band  of  muGcians  to 
Solyman  II.  who  orders  them  home,  as 
fearing  to  be  enervated  by  them,  II. 
481,  n. 

Franco  of  Liege,  a writer  on  muGc  in 
the  eleventh  century,  II.  17.  Hc.andnot 
Johannes  De  Muris,  the  inventor  of  the 
Cantus  Menfurabilis,  237. 

Frederic  I.  the  emperor,  a poet  after 
the  manner  of  the  Provencals,  II.  72.  A 
fong  of  his,  ib. 

Free  chapels,  in  what  refpeft  differ- 
ent from  chantries,  II.  266,  n.  They,  to- 
gether with  chantries,  diffolved  1 Edw.  VI. 
269. 

Frescobaldi,  Giiolamo,  organift  of 
die  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three,  IV.  174.  Introduce!  a 
new  orjjan  flyle,  1 73.  A canzone  of  his 
competition,  176. 

Froberger.  Johann  Jacob,  a difciple 
of  Frefcobaldi,  an  admirable  performer  on, 
and  compoferfor,  the  organ,  IV.  182. 

Froschius,  Johannes,  a writer  on  mu- 
He,  II.  391. 

Fuccers,  of  Augfburg,  merchants,  great 
encouragers  of  learning  and  the  arts,  II. 
460.  Their  immenfc  wealth,  461. 

Fugue,  a fpecicsof  mufical  compofition, 
deferibed,  II.  352.  Examples  of  fugues  of 
two  parts  in  one,  three  in  one,  and  four  in 
two,  of  Bird  amt  others,  of  very  artificial 
conftruftion,  335  (0  359.  Description  of 
the  fcveral  kinds  of  fugue,  364.  Curious 
example  of  a fugue,  improperly  called  a 
canon  in  the  hypodiapente,  diapafon  et  hv* 
podiapafon  cum  diapente,  by  Emilio  Rolli, 
365.  Two  others  of  Dr.  Bull,  in  a lingular 
torm,  with  their  refolutions  in  fcorc,  366, 
367,  369,  370.  Fugue  of  twopartsiu  one, 
per  aifinctthcGn,by  Bird,  with  theeulogium 
of  Butler  thereon,  372.  Fugue,  fpurious, 
373.  General  directions  for  the  Gnging  of 
tugue  when  written  in  canon,  375. 

Fux,  Johann  Jofcph,  author  of  a treatife 
entitled  ‘ Grarlus  ad  I’arnafluoi,’  V.  32. 
Abftxacl  thereof,  ib.  ct  ferj. 

G. 

Gafurius,  Franchinus,  II.  307.  Ac- 
count of  his  fludicr,  308.  Teaches  muGc 
Yoi.  V. 


publicly  at  Verona,  and  afterwords  at  Naples, 
and  elfewhere,  ib.  Is  made  precentor  of  the 
choir  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  309. 
Caufcs,  at  a great  expencc,  tranffations  to 
be  made  of  many  of  the  ancient  Greek  wri- 
ters on  muGc,  ib.  Account  of  his  own 
writings,  310  to  336.  Becomes  engaged 
in  a controvcrfy  with  Giovanni  Spataro,  a 
muGcian  of  Bologna,  336.  State  thereof, 
ib.  ct  feq. 

Galilei,  Galileo,  his  detect  ion  of  an 
error  in  the  account  of  the  difeovery  of  the 
confonances  by  I’ythagoias,  I.  29. 

Galilei,  Vincentio,  III  121.  A difci- 
ple of  Zailino,  and  a fine  performer  on  the 
lute,ib.  Authorflf  a dialogue  on  the  ancient 
and  modern  muGc,  in  which  he  is  very  fe- 
vereon  his  mailer,  t22.  Contends  agaiult 
him  for  the  fymonous  or  intenfe  diatonic  of 
Arilloxenus,  ib.  Extracts  from  his  writ- 
ings, ib. 

Gall4  Cornelio,  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  chapel  of  Catherine,  .contort  of  Cha. 
II.  introduces  into  England  a line  manner 
of  Gnging,  IV.  254,  n. 

Gailiard,  John  Erncff,  V.  187.  A 
difciple  of  Farinelli  of  Hanover,  and  of 
Stcffani,  ib.  Is  brought  into  England  by 
George,  prince  of  Denmark,  and  made  one 
of  his  chamber  muGc,  188  Upon  the 
death  of  Draghi  is  appointed  chape'- matter 
at  Somerfet-  houfe,  ib.  Ttanflatcs  Toft's 
treatife  on  Gnging,  189  Particulars  of 
him,  and  enumeration  of  his  works,  1E9, 
190.  A duet  from  his  morning  hymn  of 
Milton,  * Ye  that  in  waters  glide,’  191. 

GALLtARD,  a dance  foca'led,  IV.  387. 

Gamble,  John,  IV.  63.  A noted 
playhoufe  muGcian,  ib.  Made  a cornet  in. 
tbe  king’s  chapel,  ib. 

Gardiner,  bifliop  of  Winchefter,  faves 
from  burning  for  herefy  John  Marbcck,  or- 
ganift  of  Windfor  chapel,  on  account  of 
bis  goodly  gift  in  his  vocation,  III.  244 
His  friendly  conversion  with  Marbcck 
upon  his  examination,  ib.  n. 

Gasfarini,  Franc.  IV.  320.  A Gnc 
compofer  of  cantatas,  ib  Elicit  of  the  re- 
prefentation  of  an  opera  of  his  entitled. 
Merope,  ib.  Joins  with  Albinoni  in  com- 
paring an  opera  entitled  Engclbcrta,  ib. 
W as  the  muGcal  preceptor  of  Benedetto 
Marcello,  V.  226. 

4 It  Catti, 
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Gatti,  Theobaldo,  a compofer  of 
operas,  and  a performer  on  the  viol  in  the 
orchcftra  of  the  Academic  Royalc,  V.  45. 

Gaudentius,  a writer  on  muEc,  I. 
227. 

Gavot,  a kind  of  dance-tune,  IV.  389. 
Its  meafures,  ib.  By  whom  invented, 
380,  n. 

Gauthier,  an  admired  lu- 

tenift  and  compofer,  V.  39. 

Gauthier,  Pierre,  V.  40. 

Geminiani,  Francefco,  V.  *38.  A 
difciple  of  Corelli,  and  a fine  performer  on 
the  violin,  and  compofer  for  that  inftru- 
ment,  239.  Arrives  in  England,  and 
by  the  favour  of  baron  Kilmanfcggc  is  intro- 
duced to  king  Geo.  I.  and  performs  to  him 
his  folos,  accompanied  by  Handel,  238, 
239.  Profcffcs  himfelf  a loier  of  painting, 
and  by  trafficking  in  pi&ures  is  reduced  to 
flraits,  240.  Is  patronized  and  protcfiled 
by  the  earl  of  hffex,  ib.  Has  an  offer  of 
the  place  of  matter  and  compofer  of  the  flate 
mufic  in  Irdaad,  but  declines  it,  as  being 
of  the  Romifh  communion,  141.  Compofcs 
Corelli’s  folos  into  concertos,  and  publifbes 
fix  concertos  of  his  own  compofition,  242. 
A folo  of  his  for  a violin,  never  publilbed, 
from  which  the  firft  of  bis  concertos  is  evi- 
dently taken,  243, ct  feq.  His  fentiments  of 
the  mufic  of  Corelli,  3S9.  Compiles  and 
publilhet  an  harmonica]  code,  entitled  Guida 
Armonica,  390.  Pere  Caltel,  a French 
Jefuit,  writes  a differtation  thereon,  391. 
Extract  from  the  differtation,  392.  Gcmi- 
niani's  perfotmance  on  the  violin  deferibed, 
393.  The  ninth  fo'o  of  Corelli,  with  Ge- 
mitiiani’s  graces,  as  he  ufed  to  play  it,  from 
a MS.  in  hia  own  hand-writing,  394,  et 
feq.  A concerto  fpirituale  at  Drury-lane 
theatre,  conduced  by  himfelf,  and  for  his 
benefit,  mifearries  in  the  performance,  422. 
Farther  particular  of  him,  423.  Goes  to 
Dublin,  and  is  kindly  received  by  Dubourg, 
and  (hortly  after  bis  arrival  dies,  425. 

Gems,  Gemsen-horn,  a kind  of  mu- 
fical  pipe,  its  figure  from  Ottomans  Luf- 
cinius,  II.  452.  Alfo  the  name  of  a flop 
in  an  organ,  ib.  n. 

Genera  of  theancients,  I.  56, 86.  Sy- 
nopfis  of  the  genera  from  Dr.  Wallis,  87. 
Various  divifiona  thereof,  with  a diferimi- 
nation  of  their  colours  or  fpecics,  88,  et 
feq. 


Gentlemem-musiciams  and  compo- 
fers,  famous,  V.  125,  n. 

Genus  in  mufic,  definition  of  the  term, 
III.  MS- 

George  I.  king,  adds  to  his  chapel 
eflabUfhment  four  gentlemen  of  the  chapel, 
a fecond  compofer  in  ordinary,  a lutenifl, 
and  a violift,  and  adds  to  the  allowance  of 
the  mafter  of  the  children  Sol.  per  annum, 
V.  60,  n.  Is  chofen  churchwarden  of  St. 
Martin’s  in  the  Fields,  and  prcfentl  the  pa- 
riOt  with  an  organ,  ib. 

Geriert.  See  Silvester,  II. 

Gervais,  Charles  Hubert,  V.  381. 
Intendant  of  the  band  of  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, and  a compofer  of  operas,  motets,  and 
cantatas,  ib. 

Gesualdo,  Carlo,  prince  of  Venofit  in 
Italy,  a difciple  of  Pomponio  Nenna,  and 
a fine  compofer  of  madrigals.  III.  212. 
CharaQer  of  him  from  fundry  authors,  ib. 
Said  by  AleffandroTaffont  to  have  imitated 
and  improved  that  melancholy  and  plaintive 
kind  of  air  which  diffinguilhes  the  Scots 
melodies,  313.  IV.  5.  A madrigal  of  bis 
compoGtion,  • Baci  foavi,’  III.  214. 

Gibsons,  Orlando,  IV.  34.  Created 
dofior  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  in  com- 
pliment to  Camden,  31,  n.  35.  Compofcs 
the  exercife  for  Dr.  Heyther's  degree,  33. 
Attends  the  folrmnity  of  the  marriage  of 
Cha  i.  at  Canterbury,  and  dies  there,  35. 
His  epitaph,  a very  quaint  one,  ib. 

Gibbons,  Edw.  brother  of  Orlando,  or- 
ganifi  of  Briflol,  a great  fufferer  for  the 
royal  caufe,  IV.  36. 

Gibbons,  EUjs,  another  brother,  IV. 
36- 

Gibbons,  Chrifl.  IV.  412.  Appointed 
at  the  Kefloration  principal  organifl  of  the 
royal  chapel,  and  organifl  of  Weftminfter- 
abbey,  ib.  Letter  from  the  king  recom- 
mending him  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  for 
the  degree  of  doGor,  which  is  conferred  on 
him,  413. 

Giles,  Dr.  a leffon  of  defcant  of  thirty- 
eight  proportions  of  his  compofition,  1H. 
462.  Particulars  of  him,  IV.  36.  A pub- 
lic deputation  at  Oxford  propofed  between 
him  and  Dr.  Heyther,  upon  certain  ques- 
tions in  mufic,  but  never  held.  33,  36. 

Gilimer,  king  of  the  Vandals,  being 
defeated  by  Bclilarius,  tbe  Roman  general, 
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requefls  of  him  a mufical  inftrument,  to 
confole  him  in  his  afflictions,  V.  201,  n. 

Gilles,  Jean,  a finger  in  the  cathedial 
of  Aix,  and  a fine  church  compofer,  V. 
44 

Giovanelli,  Ruggiero,  III.  193.  A 
finger  in  the  pontifical  chapel,  and  a com- 
pofer, ib. 

Girbert.  See  Silvester  II. 

Glareanus,  Hen.  Lorit.  author  of  a 
famous  difconrfe  on  mulic,  entitled  aOaF.- 
KAXOPAON,  and  friend  of  Erafmus,  II. 
410.  Particulars  of  their  intimacy,  411. 
£xtra£ls  from  the  work,  containing  the  au- 
thor's doctrine  of  the  modes,  and  other  par- 
ticulars, 413  to  431.  Confutes  of  the 
work  by  Doni,  Salinas,  and  Mcibomius, 
433.  ChataCter  thereof,  434.  SaidbyVin. 
Galilei  not  to  hare  underltood  the  modes  of 
the  ancients,  III.  123. 

Goes,  Damanianus  a,  a Portugncfe 
knight,  II.  437.  An  intimate  friend  of 
Erafmus  and  Glareanus,  a poet,  and  an 
excellent  mufician,  ib.  A hymn  of  his 
competition,  ‘Nelartcris  inimica  mea,’438. 

Goldwin,  John,  V.  sot.  A compo- 
fer of  church-mu  fie,  ibid. 

Goodcroome,  John,  a compofer  of 
fongs,  V.  18. 

Goodson,  Rich  father  and  fon,  fuccef- 
fivcly  mulic  profclfors  in  the  univerOty  of 
Oxford,  V.  18. 

Gosson,  Stephen,  hisdefeription  of  the 
cxerctfes  in  houfes  of  lewd  refort.  111. 
409,  n. 

Gostlimc,  John,  one  of  the  pricfls  of 
the  royal  chapel,  andfubdeanof  St.  Paul’s, 
IV.  359,  n.  Narrowly  efcapes  being  call 
away  with  Cha.  II.  and  the  duke  of  York, 
in  the  Fubbs  yacht,  ib.  Sclefts  the  words 
of  the  anthem  • They  that  go  down  to  the 
• fea  in  (hips,’  aad  gives  them  to  Purcell, 
who  fetsthemto  mufic,  ib. 

Goudimel,  Claude,  erroneoully  faid  to 
bavc  been  the  mailer  ofPaleftrina,  MI.  169. 
Compofcs  mufic  to  the  Pfalms  of  Clement 
Marot  and  Beza,  452.  Is  maflacred,  453. 

Gouter,  Jacques,  a celebrated  lutcnift, 
IV.  370,  n. 

Grabu,  a French  mufician,  fets  Dry- 
den’s  opera  of  Albion  and  Albhnus  to  mu- 
fic, IV.  395.  It  mifearries,  396.  Satiri- 
cal ballad  on  the  author  and  mufical  com- 
pofer, 395,  n. 


Gradual,  a ferrice-book fo  called,  de* 
feribed,  II.  248,  n. 

Grail  or  Grayle,  quafi  Gradual, 
quod  vide. 

Greber,  Giac.  a German  mufician,  the 
compofer  of  a paftoral  known  by  his  name, 
brings  into  England  Sign.  Francefca  Mar- 
garita de  I’Epinc,  who  thence  obtains  the 
name  of  Grcber’s  Peg,  V.  154.  Verfes  of 
Mr.  Rowe,  and  an  epigram  of  lord  Halifax, 
alluding  to  their  conne&ion,  ib. 

Greene,  Dr.  V.  106.  Diftinguilhed  very 
early  in  hit  life  for  hisfineperforniance  on  the 
organ,  ib.  Chofen  organift  of  St  Dunftan 
in  the  Well,  being  under  twenty,  ib.  By 
the  favour  of  Dr.  Godolpbin  is  appointed 
organift  of  St,  Paul’s,  with  the  augmenta- 
tion of  a lay  vicar’s  place,  ib.  Very  afli- 
duous  in  his  civilities  to  Mr.  Handel  upon 
his  coming  to  fettle  in  England,  270.  At- 
taches himfclf  to  Bononcini,  which  Handel 
difeovering,  renounces  all  intercourfe  with 
him,  328.  Is  created  dodlor  in  his  faculty,, 
and  defied  public  profeffor  of  mufic  in,  the 
unirerfity  of  Cambridge,  ib.  His  exercife 
for  his  degree  Mr,  Pope’s  ode  for  St.  Cecilia’* 
day  for  voices  and  inftruments,  ib.  The  ode 
altered  by  Mr.  Pope  for  the  purpofc,  and  a 
new  ftanza  inferred  therein  5 copy  thereof, 
328,  n.  A daet  therefrom,  • By  the  ftream* 
• that  ever  flow,’  from  his  own  MS.  431,  et 
feq.  In  the  difpute  about  the  author  of  the 
madrigal,  * In  una  fiepe  ombrofa,' perform- 
ed at  the  Academy  of  ancient  MuGc, 
Greene,  who  firft  produced  it,  takes  part 
with  Bononcini,  and  quits  the  fociety  in 
difguft,  342.  Is  patronized  by  fundry 
great  perfont,  and  is  fucceflively  appointed 
to  the  places  of  organift  and  compofer  to 
the  royal  chapel,  and  mailer  of  the  royal 
band,  ib.  introduces  a new  ftyle  in  his 
anthems,  404.  Particulars  of  him  and  his 
family,  406.  Undertakes  to  publiftt  a cor- 
rtfl  edition  of  the  ferviccs  and  anthems  of 
the  mod  eminent  compofcrs,  but  forefeeing 
that  he  fhould  not  live  to  complete  it,  be- 
queaths his  colltiflions,  and  recommends 
the  care  of  the  work  to  Dr.  Boyce,  who 
completed  and  publilhcd  it,  ib. 

Gregory,  St.  makes  ufc  of  the  Roman 
letters  in-  the  notation  of  mufic,  I.  342. 
Inft itutes  a fchoo!  for  fingers  in  the  Lateran 
palace,  344.  Reforms  the  Camus  Ambro- 
fianus,  347. 
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Crfggr/  of  Jiridlingtonj  a writer  on 

mufic,  II.  40. 

Ckioory,  Will,  a compofcr  of  an- 
thems, IV  411. 

Grfsham,  Sir  Thomas,  founds  a mu- 
fie  lecture  to  be  red  in  his  houfc  at  Lon* 
don,  III.  281.  Extracts  from  the  deed  of 
fcttlrment  and  hi  will  relating  thereto,  ib. 
Ordinance  reflecting  the  folcmn  mufic 
lecture,  282 

Grimaldi,  Nicolini,  a fine  linger,  ar- 
rives in  England,  and  Grigs  in  the  opera, 
newly  introduced  into  this  country,  V.  133. 
Favoured  by  Addifon  and  Steele,  ib.  IJc- 
firous  of  learning  the  Inglilh  language  for 
the  fake  of  reading  the  Tatler,  ib.  Verfes 
on  his  leasing  this  country,  ib 

Grim  bald,  a monk  of  St.  Berlin,  at 
the  vequeft  of  king  Alfred,  is  fent  by 
Fulk.  archbifhop  of  Kheims,  into  England 
to  teach  the  liberal  feiences,  particularly 
mufic,  I.  413,  n. 

(jRosTHRD,  bifhop,  a fingular  inftance 
of  inhumanity  prafliled  by  him  in  his  vifi- 
Cations  of  nunneries,  II.  83,  n. 

Gruppo  or  Shake  and  Trill  in  fmging 
full  biought  into  England  by  an  Englifh 
gentleman,  who  had  been  taught  it  in  Italy 
by  Scipioncdcl  Falla,  IV.  469.  The  prac- 
tice exemplified,  470. 

Guicciardini,  I.odovico,  his  account 
of  Flemifh  muficinns,  II.  458. 

Guido.  See  Arezzo. 

Guinneth,  Dr.  a compofcr  of  mafies 
and  antiphons,  II.  522. 

Guitar,  its  figure,  IV.  1 12.  Remark 
thereon,  ib.  n.  The  Spanilh  gentlemen 
great  proficients  on  it,  V.  203. 

II. 

Half,  Sir  Matthew*,  faid  to  have  been 
in  his  younger  days  a ringer,  and  a member 
of  the  focicty  called  College  Youths,  IV. 
«54»  n- 

Ha  lid  ay,  Walter,  and  others,  min- 
llrcls  of  Edvv.  IV.  charter  of  incorporation 
granted  by  him  to  them,  IV  366,  n. 

Hall,  Henry,  the  father,  organill  of 
Hereford,  a fellow-difciplc  with  Purcell 
under  Blow,  V.  19.  Commendatory  verfes 
of  his  on  the  Orpheus  Britannicus,  19. 

Hall,  Hen.  the  fon,  alfo  organifl  of 
Hereford,  V.  20.  Vcifcs  and  an  epigram 
of  his  writing,  ib.  ct  feq. 


Hamboys,  Dr.  II.  345.  A writer  on 
rrufic  temp.  Edw.  IV.  ib.  Was  the  author 
of  a trafl  entitled  • Quatuor  Principal:! 
* Mu  fie*.’  ib. 

Hammerschmidt,  Andreas,  a great 
cultivator  of  church>mufic  in  Saxony,  and 
ftyled  the  German  Orpheus,  IV.  18  . 

Handll,  Geo.  Frederic,  V.  it 2.  His 
early  propenfity  to  mufic  and  progrefs 
therein,  264.  Is  committed  to  the  tuition 
of  Zachau,  ib.  Goes  to  Berlin,  and 
thence  to  Hamburg,  where  he  L employ- 
ed in  the  opera,  and  narrowly  efcapcs  being 
killed  by  a rival  performer,  265.  Vifits 
Florence,  Venice,  and  Rome,  and  performs 
there  operas  oC  his  own  compofition,  266. 
Goes  to  Hanover,  and  is  introduced  by 
StclFani  to  the  princefs  Sophia,  ib.  Con  - 
verfution  between  him  and  Stefr'ani  on  hix 
arrival,  267.  Takes  a resolution  to  vifit 
England,  and  arriving  at  London  in  1710, 
performs  the  opera  of  Rinatdo,  ib.  Re- 
turns to  Hanover,  and,  after  a fhort  flay, 
comes  back  to  England,  and  compofes  a Te 
Dcum  and  Jubilate  for  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
and  thereby  oflends  the  elector,  afterwards 
king  Geo  I.  269.  By  the  interpofition  of 
baron  Kiimanfcggc  the  king  is  reconciled  to 
him,  and  Handel  finally  fettles  in  England, 
270.  His  friends,  connections,  and  courfe 
of  living  in  this  country,  ib.  Is  employed 
by  the  duke  of  Chamlois  to  compofc  for  his 
chapel  at  Cannons,  271.  The  Royal  Aca- 
demy for  the  performance  of  operas  efla- 
blilhed  at  the  Haymarket,  and  Handel  en- 
gaged to  compofc  for  it,  273.  His  opera  of 
llludamifius  received  with  uncommon  ap- 
plaufe,  296  Upon  a quarrel  between 
Handel  and  Scnclino,  the  nobility  take  part 
with  the  latter,  and  difputes  arifing  among 
thcfingcis,  the  academy,  after  having  fub- 
fillcd  nine  years,  breaks  up,  307.  The 
nobility  taking  part  with  Sene fmo,  fet  up 
an  opera  at  Lincoln's-lnn  Fields  theatre,  ib. 
318.  Handel  afiociates  with  Heidegger, 
and  continues  the  opera  at  the  Haymarket, 
but  with  bad  fuccefs,  ib.  Removes  to  Lin- 
coln’s-Inn  Fields,  and  the  nobility,  with 
Faiinclli  and  Senefino  fettle  at  the  Hay- 
maiket,  324.  After  a (hort  Day  at  Lincoln's- 
Inn  Fields,  Handel  fixes  at  Covent-garden, 
ib-  Sinks  under  the  oppofuion  again  ft  him, 
and  goes  abroad  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health,  326.  Returns  perfectly  refto»ed, 
ib.  Compofes  and  performs  oratorios  with 
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various  fuccefs,  354.  Goes  to  Dublin, 
and  performs  his  Meftiah  with  great  ap 
plaufe,  358.  Returns  to  London,  and  is 
more  favoured  by  the  public  than  ever,  ib. 
Continues  to  compofc  and  perform  oratorios 
with  great  fucccfs,  358.  Lofcs  his  light,  408. 
Dies,  4C9.  Anecdotes  of  him,  410.  Cha- 
racter of  him  and  his  works,  412,  et  fcq. 

Handlo,  Robert  ilc,  a commentator  on 
Franco  De  Mufica  Mcnfurabili,  II.  17. 
Extracts  from  a MS.  containing  a commen- 
tary of  De  Handio  on  the  rules  and  maxims 
of  Franco  and  other  writers  on  the  Cantus 
Mcnfurabilis,  17510179. 

Harington,  John,  a fcholar  of  Tallis, 
a hymn  of  his  compofition  called  the  Black 
Sjii&us,  which  king  Hen.  Viil.  was  ufed 
to  fing,  Appendix,  No.  II.  Letter  from 
another  of  the  name  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  on 
the  ratios  of  the  confonances,  III.  141,  n. 

Harmony,  a term  of  great  latitude,  I. 
265. 

Harp  of  ^Eolus,  invented  by  Kircher, 
IV.  218.  Defcription  and  figure  thereof, 
219. 

Harris,  an  organ-maker,  there  being 
few  of  his  trade  in  England  at  theReftora- 
tion,  is  invited,  together  with  Father  Smith, 
hither,  IV.  353.  A fon  of  his,  named 
Rcnatus,  becomes  a competitor  with  Smith, 
354- 

Harris,  Renatus,  fon  of  the  elder  Har- 
ris, an  organ-maker,  and  a competitor  with 
Smith,  IV.  354.  Organs  made  by  him, 
355.  He  and  Smith  make  each  an  organ 
for  the  Temple  church,  354.  They  are 
both  fet  up,  and  the  preference  given  to 
Smith’s,  355.  That  of  Harris  is  fem  to 
Chrift  Church,  Dublin,  and  afterwards  pur- 
chafed  by  the  parilh  of  Wolverhampton, 
where  it  now  remains,  355,  n.  A propofal 
of  his  to  ere£l  an  organ  over  the  weft  door 
of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  recommended  in 
the  Spe&ator,  356. 

Hart,  Philip,  an  organift  and  compo- 
fer,  V.  178.  Sets  the  hymn  in  the  Para- 
dife  Loft  to  mufic  immediately  after  Mr. 
Galliard  had  done  it,  ib. 

Hasse,  Gio.  Adolfo,  is  employed  by  the 
nobility  to  compofe  operas  for  the  Hay- 
market  theatre  under  a new  fubfeription,  in 
oppofition  to  Handel,  V.  323. 

Hautboy,  treble,  tenor,  and  bafs, 
Severally  reprefented  by  figures,  IV.  13b, 
*37* 


Hayden,  Geo.  an  organift  and  compo- 
fer  of  cantatas  and  fongs,  V.  179. 

Hatm,  Nic.  Fran.  V.  163  Together 
with  Clayton  and  Dicupart  introduces  the 
Italian  opera  into  England,  164.  Joins 
with  Clayton  and  Dicupart  in  a concert 
carried  on  at  Clayton’s  houfe  in  York  build- 
ings, ib.  An  air  of  his  compofition, 
4 Too  lovely  cruel  fair,*  165.  Publifties 
propofals  for  a hiftory  of  mufic,  167.  Plan 
of  the  wotk,  ib.  Meets  with  little  encou- 
ragement, and  drops  the  defign,  169. 

Haymarket  theatre,  when  ere£lcd, 
V.  136. 

Heather,  Dr.  SccHeyther. 

Heidegger,  John  James,  undertakes 
the  conduct  of  the  opera  at  the  Haymarket, 
V.  142.  Particulars  of  him,  ib. 

Helicon,  an  inftrument  defciibed  by 
Ptolemy,  invented  for  demonftrating  the 
ratios  of  the  confonances,  I.  234.  The  fi- 
gure thereof,  with  an  explanation,  ib.  Im- 
proved by  Zarlino,  111.  no.  Diagram  of 
this  latter  improvement,  with  an  explanation, 
HI.  112.  A farther  improvement  thereof 
by  Salinas,  with  his  diagram  and  explana- 
tion, 138. 

Henry  VIIL  king  of  England,  was 
ufed  to  fing  the  Black  San&us,  a hymn  fet 
to  mufic  by  Sir  John  Harington,  a fcholar 
of  Tallis,  and  who  had  married  a natural 
daughter  of  his,  III.  457,  n.  Was  well 
flciJIed  in  mufic,  and,  noewithftanding  the 
furmifes  to  the  contrary,  was  the  author 
of  the  anthem  ‘ O Lord,  the  maker  of  all 
things,*  II.  533.  A fong  of  his  compofi- 
tion in  three  parts,  ‘ Quam  pulchra  cs  ct 
4 quam  decora  chariftima,’  from  an  ancient 
MS.  534.  His  children  well  inftiu&edin 
mufic,  541. 

Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  his  eftablifh- 
ment  of  muficians,  IV.  14,  15.  Letter 
from  him  to  the  lady  Arabella  Stuart,  re- 
quelling  her  to  part  with  her  fervant  Cut- 
ting, a fine  lutenift,  to  Chriftian  IV.  king 
of  Denmark,  15,  n. 

Henstridge,  Daniel,  a compofer  of 
anthems,  V.  106. 

Herbst,  Johan.  And.  a writer  on  mu- 
fic and  a compofer,  IV.  182. 

Hermann  us,  Contractus,  a writer  on 
mufic,  II.  to. 

Hesletine,  James,  'a  difciple  of  B'ow, 
and  organift  of  the  cathedral  of  Duiham, 

and 
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and  of  the  hofpital  of  St.  Catherine  near 
the  Tower,  V.  106.  Bing  flighted,  as 
he  thought  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Durham,  tears  out  of  the  church  books 
all  the  mufie  therein  of  bis  compofition, 
ib. 

Hexachords,  of  Guido,  dcEned,  I, 
43°- 

Hetden,  Sebaldus,  a writer  on  muflr, 
LI.  +09. 

Hevther,  Dr.  IV.  30.  Founds  and 
endows  a mufic  lecture  in  the  univcifity  of 
Oxford,  ib.  Together  with.  Orlando  Gib- 
bons is  created  doftor  in  mufic,  31.  Fro- 
poles  to  difpute  publicly  with  Dr.  Giles  on 
certain  queilions  in  mufle,  yet  had  little 
Ikill  in  the  fcience,  33.  The  excrcife  for 
his  degree  compofcd  by  Gibbons,  ib.  Was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Camden,  and  dwelt 
in  the  fame  houfe  with  him,  32-. 

Hill,  Aaron, undertakes  the  management 
of  the  Haymarket  theatre,  V.  »46.  Write* 
the  opera  of  Rinaldo,  which  is  tratiflated 
into  Italian  by  Signor  Rofli,  and  fetby  Mr. 
Handel,  and  performed  with  great  applaufe^ 
ib. 

Hilton,  John,  organift,  and  alfo  pa- 
rifh-clerh  of  St.  Margaret’s,  Wefbninfter, 

I V.  46.  An  excellent  compofcr,  efpecial- 
ly  of  catches  and  rounds,  ib. 

Hingston,  John,  a fcholar  of  Orlando- 
Gibbons,  IV.  44.  Inftrufis  the  daughters 
•f  Oliver  Cromwell  in  mufle,  45.  Breeds 
up  two  boys  tt>  fine  with  him  the  Latin 
fongB  of  Deering,  which  Cromwell  delight- 
ed to  hear,  ib.  Has  conecrts  at  his  houfe 
in  St.  James’s  park,  at  which  Cromwell 
would  fometimes  be  prefent,  ib.  Sir  Roger 
L’Ellrange,  for  being  accidentally  a per- 
former at  one  of  them,  is  fligmatized  with 
the  name  of  Olivet’s  fuller,  ib. 

Hirsauoiemsis,  Guil.  a writer  on  mu- 
fic, II.  19. 

Hirsaurgiensis,  Conr.  a.  writer  on 
mufle,  II.  38. 

Hosrechth,  Jacobus,  a celebrated 
compofcr,  ami  the  preceptor  in  mufle  to 
Erafmus,  II.  470. 

Hock  st,  a monkifh  term  in  mufle,  ex- 
pfained,  II.  195. 

Hoffman,  Euchario*,  a writer  on  mu- 
fic, III.  fgj. 

Hofhumer,  P.iulus,  a mufleian,  his 
tulogium  by  Ououuttu  Lufciuius,  11.  447. 


Holcombe,  Henry,  a finger  in  the. 
Englilh  Italian  opera,  while  a boy,  and  » 
cotnpofer  olfongs,  V.  187. 

Holder,  Dr.  IV.  341.  Particulars  of 
him  and  his  wife,  the  filler  of  Sir  Chrillo- 
pher  W ren,  342.  Abftrafl  of  a treatife  on 
the  natural  grounds  and  principles  of  har- 
mony written  by  him,  I.  309,  et  f«j.  V. 

Homily  on  the  time  and  place  of  prayer, 
a eurioua  convetfation  extracted  from  it  be- 
tween two  old  women,  on  the  reformation 
of  churcb-nuific,  111.  460. 

Honeyman,  Samuel,  the  talking  hiack- 
fmith,  i.  e.  one  of  thofe  called  Ventri- 
loqui,  frights  Tom  Britton,  the  famous  mu- 
Ctal  fmall-coal  man  to  death,  V.  78. 

Hooker,  his  defence  of  the  practice  of 
chanting  the  pfalms  againfl  the  ohjeftions 
of  Cartwright  the  puritan,  Ml.  264,  n. 
His  fine  eulogium  on  mufic,  495. 

Hooper,  Edm.  a compofcr  of  paits  to 
the  old  pfalm-tunes,  IV.  26. 

Hopkins,  John,  one  of  the  vetfifiers  of 
the  Pfalms,  ftyled  by  hifltop  Tanner,  • Poeta, 

‘ ut  ca  ferebant  tempora,  eximius,’  W» 
50N 

Hornpipe,  a kind  of  air,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  invented  by  the  Englilh,  IV. 
390.  Its  time,  391.  Two  fpecimens  of 
k,  V.  367,  368.  An  inflrumcnt  in  Wales, 
fe  called,  IV.  390. 

Howard,  cardinal,  procure*  fome  of 
the  compofltions  of  Blow  and  Purcell  to  be 
frut  to  Rome,  IV.  492. 

Howard,  lady  Eliz.  the  wife  of  Drvden,- 
a fcholar  of  Purcell,  erefts  a tablet  in  Wcfl- 
minfter-abbey  to  bis  memory,.  IV.  509. 

Howes,  william,  a cornet  in  the  king*} 
chapel  after  the  Reflosation,  IV.  63. 

Hucbald  de  St.  Amand,  3 Benedictine 
monk,  invents  a new  divifion  of  the  mono- 
chord, and  a peculiar  kind  of  notation,  1. 
414.  A fpecimen  thereof,  415.  Two 
epitaphs  on  him,  celebrating  his  learning 
ami  virtues,  ib. 

Hughes,  John,  verfes  of  his  under  a 
print  of  Britton,  the  fmall-coal  man,  V.  72. 
'Vasa  performer  at  hi*  concert,  76.  Writes 
the  opera  of  Calypfo  and  Tdeuiacbus  fox 
Mr.  Halliard,  and  fundry  cantatas  for  him 
and  Dr.  Pepufch,  133,  189,  196.  Verfes 
by  him  on  the  different  parties  formed  in. 
favour  of  Mis.  Tofu  and  Signora  Mar- 
garita, 
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earita,  155.  Others  on  the  flight  of  Mrs. 
Barbier,  156. 

Hume,  Tobias,  Capt.  an  excellent  per- 
former on  the  viol  dagamba,  and  a compo- 
fer.  111.  412. 

Humphrey,  Pelham,  a fine  compofer  of 
anthems,  in  which  he  fuccecds  fo  well,  that 
Capt.  Cook,  his  mafter,  envies  him,  and 
dies  of  difeontent,  IV.  428.  Is  made  maf- 
ter of  the  children  in  the  room  of  Cook,  but 
dies  foon  after,  ib  A fong  of  his  com- 
poling,  the  words  by  king  Cha.  II.  Appen- 
dix, No.  XXXII. 

Humphries,  John,  a compofer  for  the 
violin,  V.  365. 

Hunnis,  Will,  a poet  and muficiao,  III. 
254,  n.  418,  n.  Publilhed  a verfion  of  fe- 
Ie£I  pfalms,  418,  n.  Succeeds  Edwards 
as  mailer  of  the  chapel  children,  ib. 

Hunt,  Mrs.  Arabella,  a fine  finger  and 
performer  on  the  lute,  and  a favourite  of 
<|uccn  Mary,  IV.  545.  Verfes  on  her  by 
Mr.  Congreve,  54b. 

Hymns  of  the  Greek  church,  with  the 
jnufical  notes,  1.  390,  394,  395,  II.  35. 

I.  J. 

James,  a deacon  ofPaufinus,  bifhop  of 
Northumbria,  a famous  finger,  is  Rationed 
at  York  for  the  purpofe  of  teaching  the  me- 
thod of  finging  at  Rome,  and  in  the 
churches  of  Kent,  I.  371.  n. 

James  I.  king  of  Scotland,  an  excellent 
poet  and  mufician,  IV.  4.  His  charaQer 
from  Buchanan  and  Heflor  Boethius,  ib.  n. 
The  inventor  of  the  Scots  melody,  IV.  5. 
The  prince  of  Venofa  an  imitator  thereof  in 
bis  madrigals,  ib. 

James  1.  king  of  England,  after  a long 
and  chargeable  fuit,  increafes  the  ftipends 
and  allowance  of  the  gentlemen  and  chil- 
dren of  his  chapel,  IV.  u.  Copy  of  the 
entry  of  this  augmentation  in  (he  cheque- 
book of  the  royal  chapel,  with  an  anathema 
again II  any  that  fhould  take  out  the  leaf, 
II,  12. 

James  IL  a proficient  on  the  guitar,  IV. 
360,  n. 

James,  John,  V.  373.  An  eminent 
organift,  but  of  a flnnge  charafler,  ib. 
Famous  for  his  extempore  performance,  374. 

Jeacock,  Sam.  a baker  of  Clcrken- 
well,  and  a performer  at  Mr.  Cafton’3  con- 


E X. 

cert,  V.  128.  One  of  the  founders  of  the 
Madrigal  Society,  351.  Particulars  and 
charafler  of  him . ib. 

Jefferies,  Geo.  organift  to  king  Cha. 
I.  at  Oxford,  IV.  64. 

Jefferies,  lord  chief  juftice,  being 
a member  of  the  Temple  focicty,  of  two 
organs  made  for  the  Temple  church,  the 
one  by  Father  Smith,  the  other  by  Har- 
ris. determines  in  favour  of  the  former, 

IV.  35S- 

Jenkins,  John,  a celebrated  compofer 
of  fantalias  for  viols,  IV.  62-  Yet  pro- 
motes  the  praflice  of  the  violin  by  the  pub- 
lication of  fonatas  for  two  violins  and  a bafs, 
the  firft  work  of  the  kind  compofed  by  an 
Englifhman,  ib. 

jEwiT.Rand.  adrfciple  of  Orlando  Gib- 
bons, and  a ikilful  organift,  IV.  64. 

Ignatius, St.  by  the  re'ation  of  avifion 
of  angels  finging  alternately,  gives  autho- 
rity to  the  introdu&ion  of  antiphons!  fing- 
ing in  theChriftian  worlhip,  I.  a82. 

Immyns,  Mr.  John,  at  the  age  of  forty 
takes  to  the  practice  of  the  lute,  and  by  the 
help  of  Mace's  book  alone,  becomes  a good 
proficient  on  it,  IV.  467,  n.  He  and  other* 
eltiblifh  a focicty  for  the  performance  of 
madrigals,  V.  349.  Progrefs  thereof,  350. 
Is  appointed  hitenift  of  the  royal  chapel, 
ibid. 

Jnclott,  'Will,  organift  of  Norwich, 

V.  22.  His  monument  repaired  by  Ur. 
Croft,  ib.  Verfes  inferibed  thereon,  ib. 

In  nomine,  a technical  term  in  mufic, 
conjcflures  about  its  fignification.  111. 
280,  <1. 

Instruments,  mufical,  deferibed  and 
reprefented  by  figures,  viz.  ancient  lyres,  I. 
Stoic,  246.  The  hydraulic  organ,  193. 
The  tibia:  pares  et  impares  of  the  Romans, 
244.  Other  ancient  inftruments,  248. 
Hebrew  inftruments,  255.  The  fommicro 
or  wind-cbeft  of  an  organ  belonging  to  a 
church  of  nuns  in  the  ancient  city  of  Grado, 
40 1 . Figure  of  an  organ  fiom  a Roman 
baft-relief  of  great  antiquity,  403,  n. 
Cruth  or  Crowth,  a Welfh  inftrumcm,  II. 
273.  Various  inftiuments  of  the  fixteemh 
century  from  Ottomarius  Lufcinius,  442  to 
446.  The  lute  in  its  original  form,  111. 
162.  Orpharion,  344,  n.  Bandore,  345, 
n.  Others  from  Mcrfennus,  IV.  1 10  to 
142.  An  organ  of  the  time  of  king  Ste- 
phen, 
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phen,  151.  Harp  of  AEolus  a«  originally 
confiructcd  by  Kirchcr,  zi8,  219.  A vio- 
lin 11I  a lingular  form,  given  by  queen  Eli- 
zabeth to  the  earl  of  Lcicefler,  343. 

looocus  Pratenfis,  II.  464.  By  a 
nitty  contrivance  obtains  of  I.cwis  XII. 
king  of  Fiance,  the  performance  of  a pro- 
mife  of  preferment,  465.  Sennet  of  Seia- 
ftno  Acquilano  on  him,  ib.  His  epitaph, 
466.  A canon  of  his  compofition  contrived 
to  be  fung  by  the  king,  tvho  undcri'ooi!  not 
mulir,  anil  two  boys,  432,  A hymn  of 
his  eompolition  in  a canon  of  two  parts  in 
one,  467. 

John,  a famous  finger  and  precentor  of 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  is  fent  by 
pope  Agatho  into  Britain,  I.  371,  n.  Settles 
at  the  monafiery  of  Wiremouth  in  Nor- 
thumbria, and  teaches  the  monks  thereof 
and  others  that  retorted  to  him,  the  true 
Cantus  Gregorianus,  ib. 

John  XX.  pope,  invites  Guido  Aretinus 
to  Rome,  who  with  the  abbot  of  his  con- 
vent, and  the  precentor  of  the  church 
thereof,  go  thither ; being  arrived  there,  he 
enquires  of  Guido  touching  his  improve- 
ment of  the  fcalc,  and  bis  new  method  of 
tinging,  and  approving  it.  Albums  to  be 
taught  by  Guido,  1. 441,  442.  Endeavours 
to  perfuade  Guido  to  fettle  at  Rome,  but  ex- 
cuses him  on  account  of  his  bail  health,  442 

John  XXII.  pope,  a writer  on  mufic, 
II.  42. 

Jones,  Robert,  a compofer  of  airs  to 
be  fung  to  the  lute  and  viol,  IV.  26. 

Jones,  the  harper,  memoirs  of  him,  V. 

357»  »• 

Jongleurs.  See  Poets  Proven- 

cal. 

Jougleurs.  See  Poets  Proven- 

cal. 

Isaac,  Henrietta,  II.  428.  A compo- 
fition of  his,  429. 

Ish  am,  John,  V.  102.  A long  of  his 
compofition,  ‘ Buiy  delights  my  roving  eye,' 
104. 

Isidore,  St.  bilbop  of  Sevil,  a writer 
on  mufic,  I.  398. 

Ives,  Simon,  V.  23.  A lay  vicsr  of 
St  Paul's,  ib.  Is  made  choice  of,  together 
with  Henry  Lawcs,  to  compofe  the  mulic 
of  the  mafque  pit  Anted  by  the  four  inns 
of  court  before  Charier  I.  and  his  queen  at 
Whitehall,  ib. 


K. 


Kapsberger,  JohannesHieron.IV.  183. 
A voluminous  compofer  and  fkilful  pet- 
former  on  the  theorbo-lute,  ib.  AITilled 
Kirchcr  in  the  Mufurgia,  ib.  Reprefented 
by  Doni,  who  knew  him,  as  a man  of  great 
affurancc  and  volubility,  III.  184  Per- 
fuadcs  a bifliop  to  banith  from  his  chapel 
the  mufic  of  Paleflrina,  and  obtrudes  his 
own  in  its  Read,  ib.  Improves  the  theorbo, 
and  brings  it  into  repute,  ib. 

Keiser,  Keinhard,  a voluminous  com- 
pofer of  operas,  in  the  German  language, 
for  the  theatre  at  Hamburg,  V.  250. 

Keller,  Godftcy,  a celebrated  mailer 
of  the  harpGcbord,  and  a compofer,  V, 
170. 

Kepler,  Juh.  IV.  135.  A great  phi- 
lofophcr  and  mathematician,  and  the  affo- 
ciate  of  Tycho  Brahe  in  his  Rudies,  156. 
Author  oi  a work  entitled  Harmoniccs 
Mundi,  io  which  he  treats  largely  of  mu- 
fic, 138.  Extrails  therefrom,  159,  et  feq* 
His  ingenious conjedlures touching  theorigin 
of  the  cliffs,  and  of  the  grave  and  acute  figna- 
turcs,  s 6 1 , et  fcq.  Song  ofa  Turkifli  pricfl 
deferibed  by  him  in  mufical  notss,  164.. 
Fanciful  analogies  remarked  by  him  as  fub- 
fifiing  between  mufic  and  funiiry  other  fub- 
jciils,,  165.  His  charailcr,  ib. 

Kerl,  Johann  Cafpar,  amoR  fkilful  or- 
ganill,  IV.  96.  A canzone  of  his  compo- 
fition, 97, 

Keys,  in  mufic,  reducible  to  two,  I. 
163.  Proccfs  for  reRoring  a tranfpofitiorv 
to  its  original  fituation,  164,  n.  The  key- 
of  tb  with  the  major  third  firR  made  ufe  ok 
by  Clemens  non  Papa,  III,  144,  n.  The 
multiplication  of  them  a modern  refine- 
ment, ib. 

King,  William,  organiR  of  New  college 
Oxford,  fets  Cowley's  MiRrefs,  and  fongs  of 
oiheis  to  mufic,  V.  23. 

King,  Robert,  a compofer  of  fongs,  V. 


23- 

Kino,  Charles,  almoner  and  mafier  of 
the  children  of  St.  Paul's,  particulars  of 
him,  V.  162.  A compofer  of  fetviccs  and 
anthems,  ib. 

KittevE,  Geo.  a compofer  of  madrigals, 
HI  3«7- 

Kircher,  Athan.  IV.  204.  Synopfis 
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< of  his  Mufargia  Univerfalis,  105.  Expla- 
nation of  the  device  in  the  title-page  thetcof, 
207.  Abftraft  of  the  work,  208,  et  feq. 
The  inflrument  now  called  the  harp  of  JEo- 
lus  invented  by  him,  218.  Defcription  and 
figure thereofjib.  219.  ExtraGsfrom  another 
work  of  his  entitled  Phonurgia  Nova,  with 
adefeription  of  the  fpeaking-trunipet,  and 
an  account  of  its  invention,  by  the  author, 
222.  His  refutation  of  the  afiertion  that  it 
was  invented  in  England,  ib. 

Klemme,  Johann,  a celebrated  organ- 
id  and  church  muftcian,  IV.  83.  Particu- 
lars of  him,  ib. 

Kruger,  Johann  Philip,  a celebrated 
organift  and  compofer,  IV.  235. 

Kropffgantz,  Johann,  an  eminent  lu- 
teniftand  theoretic  muGcian,  IV.  2S2. 

Krumbhorn,  Cafpar,  a blind  mufician 
and  organift  of  great  eminence.  III.  202. 
His  epitaph,  ib.  Tobias,  203. 

Krumhorn,  a kind  of  pipe,  its  figure 
£em  Ottomarus  Lufcinius,  II.  432.  Alfo 
the  name  of  a flop  in  an  organ,  ignorantly 
taken  for  an  imitation  of  the  Cremona  vio- 
lin, ib.  n. 

Kuhnau,  Johann,  an  eminent  cornpo- 
fer  and  organift,  and  a writer  on  muGc,  IV. 
a8u 


• L. 

La  Guerre,  Elizabeth -Claude- Jac- 
-quettc  de,  a female  organift  of  a church  in 
, Paris,  and  the  compofer  of  an  opera  repre- 
fented  in  the  Academic  RoyaJe,  V.  46. 

Lalande,  Michel- Richard  de,  an  able 
.performer  on  the  violin,  being  rejefled  by 
Lully,  breaks  his  inftrument,  and  renounces 
the  practice  of  it  for  ever,  V.  44.  Betakes 
himfclf  to  the  organ  and  harpfichord,  is 
preferred  to  teach  the  daughters  of  Lewis 
XIV.  and  otherwife  advanced,  ib  His 
•compofitions  for  thechurch  much  admired, 
ib. 

Lalouette,  Jean- Francois,  a difciple 
of  Lully,  and  a compofer  for  the  church, 
V.  +S. 

Lamb,  Benjamin,  a compofer  of  an- 
thems, V.  26. 

Lambert,  Michel,  an  exquifite  lute- 
rift,  and  an  improver  of  vocal  mulic  among 
the  French,  V.  39. 

Lampadius,  a chanter  in  a church  of 
.Lunenburg,  a writer  on  mufic,  IL  408. 
Voi.  V. 


_ Lampf,  John  Frederic,  V.  371.  Ar- 
rives in  England,  and  is  engaged  by  Rich 
to  compofc  the  mufic  to  his  pantomime 
and  other  entertainments,  ib.  Sets  for 
Carey  his  burlefquc  opera  of  the  Dragon  of 
Wantley,  as  alfo  the  fequel,  ib.  Publifhea 
a treatife  oh  thorough-bafs,  ib. 

Lanfranco,  Gio.  Maria,  a writer  on 
mufic,  II.  408. 

Lsnierk,  Nicb.  a mufician  of  emi- 
nence, and  alfo  an  excellent  painter  and 
an  engraver,  III.  380.  Aflifts  in  com- 
pofing  the  mufic  for  the  nuptials  of 
Carr,  earl  of  Somerfet,  and  the  divorced 
countefs  of  Eflcx,  381.  Is  appointed  maf- 
ter  of  king  Charles  the  Firft’s  mufic,  IV. 
36.  Profccutes  a Scire  Facias  againft  the 
London  company  of  muficians  for  a repeal 
of  their  charter,  and  obtains  judgment 
thereou,  369.  Solicits  and  procures  a char- 
ter of  incorporation  of  a company  of  mufi- 
cians in  Weftminfter,  ib.  Abftradl  there- 
of, 365,  « feq. 

Lasso,  Orlando  de,  a native  of  Mona 
in  Hainault,  II.  497.  Thuanus's  charac- 
ter of  him,  Hr.  Being  in  the  fervice  of  Al- 
bert, duke  of  Bavaria,  is  called  from  thence 
by  Charles  IX.  of  France  to  be  his  chapel- 
mafter,  but  is  (topped  on  his  journey  by  the 
news  of  his  death,  and  returns,  498.  In- 
feription  on  his  monument,  498.  Two  fons 
of  his,  muficians,  500.  A madrigal  of  hit 
compofition,  * Oh  d’amariffime  onde,’  jot. 

Latimer,  bifttop,  by  his  injunctions  to 
the  prior  and  convent  of  St.  Mary,  in  hi» 
diocefe  of  Worceftcr,  forbids  in  their  fervice 
all  manner  of  tinging.  III.  439. 

Lawes,  William,  an  excellent  mufician 
and  compofer,  IV.  47.  A great  favourite 
• ofCha.  1.  ib.  Takes  up  arms  for  the  king, 
and  is  (lain  at  the  fiege  of  Chefter,  ib. 
The  king,  deeply  afte&ed  at  his  lofs,  wear* 
mourning  for  him,  ib. 

Lawes,  Hen.  IV.  48.  Together  with 
Simon  Ives  rompofes  the  mufic  for  the 
mafque  of  the  four  inns  of  court,  reprefens- 
edat  Whitehall  before  the  king  and  queen, 
30.  Being  intimate  with  Milton,  pre- 
vails on  him  to  write  the  roafque  of  Comus, 
54.  Sets  it  himfclf  to  mufic,  and  perform* 
a part  therein  at  the  reprefcntation,  50,  52. 
The  fong  ‘ Sweet  echo,'  as  fet  by  him,  53. 
Mr.  Fenton  miftaken  in  his  -account  of  him 
and  Coperario,  33. 
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Le  B£CUErNolgeru5,  a monk  of  St.  Gal,  and  Mrs.  Tofu  made  of  the  principal  no- 
Und  a writer  on  mufic,  I.  411.  bility,  ib. 

Le  Cerf,  Jcan-Laurent,  defends  the  Lessons,  for  the  harpfichord  and  virgi- 
nuific  of  the  French  agaitifl  the  objeflions  nal,  the  ancient  form  thereof,  IV.  386,  n. 
of  the  abbe  Raguenet,  V.  56.  One  of  Bird's  deferibed,  ib. 

Le  Clair,  Jean-Marie,  V.  383.  A fine  L’Estrance,  Sir  Roger,  for  being  ac- 
performer  on  the  violin,  and  a conipofcr  for  cidentaily  at  a concert  at  Hingefton’s,  at 
that  inftrument,  ib.  Is  afialfinated  in  the  which  Cromwell  dropped  in,  is  by  the  ca- 
flreets  of  Paris,  384.  valiers  ftigmatized  with  the  name  of  Oli- 

I.egrenzi,  Giovanni,  a eelebtated  com-  ver’s  (idler,  IV.  45.  An  encourager  of 
pofer,  and  the  preceptor  of  Antonio  Lotti  mufic,  and  a performer  on  the  viol  da  gam- 
of  Venice,  IV.  286.  ba,  and  one  of  the  firft  that  frequented' 

Leighton,  Sir  William,  a compofer  the  concert  of  Britton  the  fmall-coal  man,, 
of  muiical  ayres  and  fongs,  IV.  26.  V.  73. 

Le  Jeune,  Claude,  III.  204.  Rela-  I.e  Sueur,  chapel  matter  ofthechurch  . 
tion  of  a gentleman  excited  to  frenzy  by  his  of  Notre  Dame  at  Rouen,  by  an  unlucky 
mufic  at  the  duke  de  Joyeufe's  wedding,  miftake  in  fetting  a pfalm,  fails  of  being’ 
205.  Compofcs  the  tunes  to  the  Ffalms  of  defied  one  of  the  mailers  of  the  chapel  of 
Bcza  and  Clement  Marot,  ib.  Account  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  cxpofeshimfclf  to  ridicule, 
thefe  and  other  of  his  compofltions  publifhed  V.  207,  208. 

by  his  filler,  434.  Le  Vacher,  a celebrated  performer 

Le  Maire,  Monf.  a French  mufician,  on,  and  alfo  a maker  of,  fiajolets,  IV. 
faid  to  have  firft  introduced  the  fy liable  si  120. 

into  the  French  folmifation,  I.  435,  n,  Leveridgb,  Richard,  a finger  at  the 
Labours  for  thirty  years  to  bring  it  into  prac-  theatres,  V.  181.  The  fong  in  the  Indian 
tice,  but  in  vain,  ib.  Ncvctthelcfs upon  Queen,  ‘Ye  twice  ten  hundred  deities,* 
his  dcccafe  all  the  muficians  of  Fiance  compofed  by  Purcell  on  purpofe  for  him, 
adopt  it,  ib.  ib.  A finger  alfo  in  the  Englilh  Italian 

Lenton,  John,  a mafler  of  the  flute  and  operas,  ib.  And  afterwards  in  the  panto- 
a compofer,  V.  23.  mimes  exhibited  by  Rich,  183.  PaitifcU- 

Leo  X.  pope,  letter  from  him  to  the  lars and  charatttcr  of  him,  ib. 
marquis  of  Mantua,  requefling  him  to  fend  Lewis  XII.  king  of  France,  a canon  of 
a finger  of  his  toferve  in  tlic  pontifical  cha-  Angular  contrivance,  compofed  by  lodorus 
pel,  V.  114.  Pratcnfis,  purpofely  for  him  to  fing  in,  II. 

Leopold,  the  emperor,  a compofer  of  432. 
mufic  for  his  o:vn  chapel,  and  a patron  of  Lewis  XIII.  king  of  France,  an  air  of 
the  fcience,  V.  31.  Account  of  the  prin-  his  compofuion,  I V.  213. 
cipal  muficians  in  his  court,  32.  Being  Lew'IsXIV.  king  of  France,  his  famous 
delighted  with  the  recitative  of  CarifTimi,  band  of  twenty-four  violins,  IV.  ijj,  11.. 
and  the  compofitions  of  the  Italian  mailers.  In  Hit  men  a lefier,  and  places  Lully  at  the 
he  introduces  the  Italian  mufic  into  Gcr-  head  of  it,  238.  By  the  advice  of  cardinal 
many,  and  fellies  pcnGons  on  Caldari,  Zia-  Mazarine  grants  a patent  to  the  Sicur  Per- 
ni,  I-otti,  Bononcini,  and  others,  248.  rin,  empowering  him  to  eftablifh  at  Paris 
L’EpiNE.FrancefcaMargaritadc,  V.  153.  and  in  other  cities,  academics  for  the  per- 
Comes  into  England  with  oneGreber, a Gcr-  formance  of  mufical  dramas,  as  in  Italy, 
man  mufician,  and  lings  firft  in  a paftoral  of  Germany,  and  England,  IV.  278.  Re- 
his  ccmpofition,  and  afterwards  in  the  opera,  vokes  it,  and  grants  permilfion  to  Lully  to 
154.  A pafLgc  in  an  imitation  of  an  eftablifh  an  academy  by  the  name  of  the 
ode  of  Horace  by  Mr.  Rowe,  applied  to  her  Academic  Royale  of  Paris,  ib.  The  grant 
and  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  ib.  Epigram  at  length,  278,  279.  Learns  the  practice 
on  her  by  the  carl  of  Halifax,  ib.  Having  of  the  guitar,  and  excels  his  matter,  V. 
acquired  a large  funt  of  money,  is  mar-  203. 

ried  to  Dr.  Vepufch,  135.  Verfcs  by  Mr.  Liberati,  Antimo,  a finger  in  the 
John  Hughes  on  the  dirifion  which  fhc  pontifical  chapel,  and  a maeftto  di  cappeila 
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it  Rome,  TV.  267.  Author  of  3 letter  to 
Sig.  Ovidio  Perfapegi,  in  which  are  many 
curious  particulars  refpefling  mufic  and 
rr.uficians,  ib.  Subftance  thereof,  ib. 

Ligatures,  their  antiquity,  II.  152. 

Limma  of  Pythagoras,  its  ratio  demon- 
ftrated  bjt  Ptolemy,  I.  71.  The  fenti- 
ments  of  Salinas  touching  it,  73. 

Listekius,  Nicolaus,  a writer  on  mu- 
Gc,  II.  400. 

Lock,  Matt.  IV.  417.  Compofes  the 
mufic  for  the  public  entry  of  Cha.  II.  at 
the  Reiteration,  ib.  Aifo  a morning  fer- 
vice,  with  a various  fetting  to  the  preces 
of  the  commandments,  which  being  ob- 
ftrufted  in  the  performance  thereof  before 
the  king,  he  publiflics  it,  with  a preface  in 
vindication  of  it,  418.  Engages  in  a con- 
troverfy  with  Thomas  Salmon,  who  had 
written  a book  tending  to  explode  the  cliffs, 
419.  Sets  the  mufic  to  Macbeth  and  the 
Temped,  394.  And  to  Shadwell's  opera 
of  Pfyche,  425.  Is  appointed  organift  to 
queen  Catherine,  and  dies  a papid,  ib. 

Loeillet,  John,  a teacher  of  the  ha'rp- 
fichord  and  a compofer,  V.  173.  Had  a 
weekly  concert  at  his  houfe,  at  which  Co- 
relli’s concertos  were  for  the  Gift  time  per- 
formed in  England,  ib. 

Loosemore,  Henry,  a compofer  of  fer- 
vices  and  anthems,  V.  24. 

Lorente,  Andreas,  a Spaniard,  author 
of  a work  entitled  ■ El  Porquc  de  la  Mu- 

* iica,’  IV.  265. 

Loreniani,  Paolo,  a compofer  of  mo- 
tets, IV.  307. 

Lossius,  Lucas,  together  with  Melanc- 
thon  publifhes  the  Lutheran  ritual,  entitled 

* Pfalmodia,  feu  Cantica  fa  era  vctcris  eccle- 

* fiac  fclefta,’  111. '77.  Particulars  of  him, 
tea-  Hiscpitaph,  103.  General  account 
of  the  Pfalmodia,  445. 

Lotti,  Ant.  organift  of  the  ducal  cha- 
pel of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  a celebrated 
compofer,  V.  36.  Proves  himfelf  by  fo- 
lemn  evidence  to  have  compofcd  a madrigal 
which  Rononcini  pretended  to  be  the  author 
of,  V.  278.  Prcfents  the  academy  with  a 
madrigal  and  a mafs  of  his  compolition, 

3*8  / 

Loulie,  author  of  a treatife 

entitled  * tlcmens  ou  Principes  de  Mu- 

* lique,’  in  which  is  difclofcd  the  method  of 
reftoriug  a tranfpofition  to  its  radical  key, 
T.  40.  Contrives  an  inftrument  for  the 


meafuring  of  time,  called  the  Chrono- 
meter, ib.  Dcfcription  thereof,  ib.  et 
feq. 

Louvre,  the  dance  fo  called,  Lewis 
XIV.  fond  of  it,  IV.  390. 

Low,  Edward,  IV.  64,  349.  Upon 
the  re-cftabliftiment  of  the  liturgy  at  the 
Reftoration,  writes  direftions  for  the  per- 
formance of  cathedral  fcrvicc,  with  a for- 
mula thereof,  IV.  349.  Shortly  after 
is  appointed  one  of  the  organifts  of  the 
royal  chape), 348.  Dies  in  1682,  and  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Henry  Purcell,  ib.  n. 

Luigi  no,  a celebrated  finger  in  the  cha- 
pel of  the  emperor  Jofeph,  V.  132. 

Lolly,  Jean  Baptifte,  a Florentine, IV. 
236.  At  ten  years  old  is  taken  by  Madam 
de  Mompenfier  as  her  page,  but  (he  diflik- 
ing  his  appearance,  he  becomes  an  under 
fcullion  in  her  kitchen,  237.  Difcovering 
in  him  a genius  for  mufic,  die  has  him 
taught  the  violin,  ib.  Lully  makes  great 
improvement  thereon,  but  having  by  his  in* 
diferetion  offended  his  patronefs,  he  is  dif- 
nfiflcd  from  her  fervicc,  yet  6nds  means  to 
get  into  the  king’s  band,  ib.  Is  noticed  by 
the  king,  and  compofes  the  mufic  for  the 
court  ballets,  238.  Is  appointed  furin- 
ttndant  of  the  royal  chamber  mulic,  239. 
Becomes  a joint  conductor  with  Perrin  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Mufic  at  Paris,  and 
compofes  operas  for  the  fame,  ib.  At  the 
performance  of  a Tc  Deum,  in  beating  the 
time  gives  himfelf  a blow,  which  brings  on 
a gangrene  that  occafions  his  death,  241. 
Particulars  of  his  behaviour  after  the  acci- 
dent, and  his  character,  ib.  An  air  from 
his  opera  of  Roland,  244.  Character  of 
his  works,  245. 

Lully,  Louis,  and  Jcan-Louis,  Tons  of 
Jean  Baptifte  Lully,  and  joint  compofers  of 
operas,  V.  42. 

Lunati,  Carlo Ambrolio,  afamous per- 
former on  the  violin, V,  131.  Geminiani’* 
firft  mailer,  23B. 

Luscinius,  Ottomarus,  author  of  a 
work  entitled  Mufurgia,  account  thereof, 
and  reprefeniations  of  various  inftrument* 
therein  deferibed,  II.  441  10456. 

Lusitanio,  Don  Vincenzio,  III.  gr. 
A difpute  between  him  and  Nicola  Viccn- 
tino  on  a queftion  m mulic,  upon  which 
they  lay  a wager.  See  Vicentino. 

Lute,  etymology  of  the  term,  II.  444, 
n.  formerly  the  belt  lutes  made  in  Eng- 
4 S 2 land, 
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land,  ib.  lit  113.  Great  prices  given-  for 

lutes,  IV.  457. 

Luther,  (lulled  in  mufic,  III.  77.  His 
fentiments  thereof,  78.  Strange  account 
of  the  publication  of  the  Englifh  tranflation 
of  his  Colloquia  Menfalia,  80,  n.  Sets  to 
a tune  of  his  own  compoCne  the  forty-Gxth 
plaint,  446.  Was  the  author  of  the  com- 
mon melody  to  the  Englifh  hundreth  pfalm, 

Lyra-Mindicoium,  Ggure-  thereof 
from  Ottomarus  Lufcinius,  11.  443. 

Lyra -viol,  the  meaning  of-  the  term, 
IV.  47J.  Played  on  by  the  tablature,  ib. 
Names  of  the  perfont  who  firft  fet  leflcms 
for  the  viol  this  way,  ib.  Explanation  of 
the  practice,  ib. 

Lyre  of  Mercury,  its  invention,  I.1  7. 

Lyres,  ancient,  of  various  forms,  I-  8, 
9>  10,  246.  The  lyre  of  the  ancients  re- 
quired a feveral  tuning  for  each  of  the 
modes,  133,  138,  162,  IV.  423,0. 

Mr 

Mace,  Thomas  one  of  the  clerks  of 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  IV.  450. 
Writes  a book  on  the  lute,  ib.  Extradsof 
fmgularly  humourous  palfages  from  it,  431, 
et  fet).  His  account  of  pfalm-finging  in 
the  cathedra]  of  York  while  the  city  was  be- 
gging, 453-  His  refutation  of  the  objec- 
tions again!!  the  practice  of  the  lute,  456. 
Afcribcs  the  goodnefs  of  his  (hake  on  that 
inflrument  to  the  breaking  of  his  arm,  438. 
A leflon  compofed  by  htm  while  he  was 
courting  his  wife,  and  therefore  called  by 
him  his  ‘ Miltrefs,'  and  by  others  * Mrs. 

‘ Mace,’  rendered  in  mufical  notes,  459. 
The  hiflory  of  it  at  large,  with  a compari- 
fon  between  the  leflon  and  Mrs.  Mace  her- 
felf,  460.  The  leflon  with  another  part 
made  into  a concert  leflon,  461.  The  au- 
thor’s defeription  of  the  concerts  in  his 
younger  time,  462.  His  contrivance  of  a 
room  for  mufic,  and  recommendation  of 
the  propereft  inflruments  for  a concert,  with 
directions  for  forming  a chef!  of  viols,  465. 
Character  of  the  book  and  its  author,  467. 

Macrodius,  a writer  on  mufic,  1. 
292. 

Madrigal,  a word  of  doubtful  etymo- 
logy, If.  463,  n. 

Maori  cals, the  fingmg  thereof  former- 


ly the  common  recreation  of  wcH-cducated- 
perfons  of  both  fexes,  II.  463,  111.  240.  n. 
408.  Various  opinions  touching  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word,  II.  463,  n.  A col- 
lodion of  Italian  madrigals  with  Englifh 
words,  publifhed  by  Nicholas  Yonge,  with 
the  title  of  Mufica  Tranfalpina,  111.  385. 
Other  publications  of  madrigals,  386.  The 
Triumphs  of  Oriana,  a collcdion  of  ma- 
drigals fo  called,  compofed  in  honour  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  403. 

Madrigal  Society,  account  of  the 
inflitution  thereof,  and  of  the  original  mem- 
bers, V.  330. 

Magnus,  a celebrated  or- 

ganift,  V.  179. 

Malcolm,  Alex,  author  of  a treatife  on 
mufic,  V.  215.  Abftrad  thereof,  216,  et 1 
feq.  HU  fentiments  of  the  Syftema  Partid-  - 
pato,  and  of  Salmon's  divifionof  the  odave,  . 
■n  his  propofal  to  perform  mufic  in  perfed 
and  mathematical  proportions,  219. 

MANDURAor  Lesser  lute,  its  figure,  - 
IV.  1 12. 

Manual,  a fervice-book  fo  called,  de- 
feribed,  II.  248,  n. 

Manuscript,  Afhmolcan,  a collection  ■ 
of  notes  and  memoirs  of  famous  muficians  - 
in  the  hand-writing  of  Anthony  Wood,  ac- 
count thereof.  111.  238,  n. 

Manuscript,  Cotton,  a collcdion  oft 
ancient  trads  on  mufic,  ddlroycd  by  fire,  . 
I.  406.  Account  thereof,  and  extrad*  - 
therefrom,  II.  17510200. 

Manuscript  of  Waltham  Holy  Croft,  . 
a collcdion  of  ancient  trads  on  mufic,  ac-  ■ 
count  thereof,  I.  354,  II.  175.  Once  the 
property  of  Tallis,  U.  201.  Extrads  there-  - 
from,  202  to  225. 

Marais,  Marin,  a celebrated  mailer  of  ' 
the  viol,  and  a compofer  of  operas,  V.  45. 

Marbeck,  John,  organifl  of  Windfor, 
narrowly  efcapes  burning  for  herefy,  II. 
532.  HU  (lory  at  large  from  Fox,  who 
was  pcrfonally  acquainted  with  him.  III. 
241.  A hymn  of  his  competition,  * A vir- 

• gine  and  mother,’  246.  Lays  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Fnglifh  choral  fcrvicc  in  4 The 

* Bookc  of  Common  Praier  noted,’  pub- 
liflied  by  him  anno  1550,  470.  The  for- 
mula thereof,  containing  the  verficles,  ref- 
ponfes,  &c.  as  originally  compofed  by  him, 
47*»  47«- 

Marcello,  Benedetto,  V.  226.  A no- 

bis 
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tie  Venetian,  a difciple  of  Gafparini,  and 
a celebrated  compofer,  ib.  Particulars  of  his 
life,  ib.  et  feq.  Sets  to  muGc  a paraphrafc 
in  Italian  of  the  firfl  fifty  of  the  Pfalms, 
publilhed  in  eight  folio  volumes,  228.  Ac- 
count of  the  work,  229, 230.  A fpecimen 
thereof,  235. 

Marcellus  II.  pope,  ii  diffuaded  by 
the  hearing  a mafi  of  Paleftrina,  from  ba- 
nifhing  choral  fervice,  III.  170,  V.  113. 

March  of  the  Engfifh  foot,  fmatt  repar- 
tee of  Sir  Roger  Williams  to  Marfhal  Biron 
in  vindication  of  it,  II.  171,  n.  Warrant 
of  Cha.  I.  for  the  revival  of  it,  with  tbe  form 
thereof  in  notes,  ib. 

Marchand,  Jean  Louis,  a celebrated 
organift,  V.  46.  Being  at  Drefden,  he 
challenges  the  German  organift*  to  a trial 
of  toll,  255.  John  Sebaftian  Bach  accepts 
it,  and  foils  him,  ib. 

Marchettus,  of  Padua,  a writer  on1 
mufic,  II.  300. 

Maren  2 10,  Luca, III.  196.  Peacham's 
chara&er  of  his  competitions,  197.  A ma- 
drigal of  hit,  ‘ ITifD  a l’amata,’  198.  A 
letter  from  him  to  Douland  the  lutenlft, 

^ Marcarita  Philosophica,  a book 
fd  called,  written  by  Gregorius  Reifchius, 
containing  a tract  on  muGc,  account  there- 
of, II.  385. 

Margarita,  Signora.  SeeL'EpiNE. 

Marot,  Clement,  and  Beza,  tranflate 
the  Pfalms  into  French  ftanzas,  III.  447.- 
Thofe  of  the  former  become  favourite  fongs 
with  the  French  courtiers,  449. 

Marsh,  Alpbonfus,  two  of  both  thofe 
names  compofcrs  of  fongs,  V.  24. 

Marsh,  Ur.  N.ircitTus,  a writer  on  the 
philofophy  of  found,  IV.  443. 

Martin,  Jonathan,  an  excellent  Organ* 
ift,  appointed  organift  of  the  chapel  royal, 
V1.  365.  Dies  foon  after,  ib. 

Martini.  See  San  Martini. 

Mary,  queen,  (killed  in  mufic.  III. 
457  Her  mother  exhorts  her  in  a letter  to 
make  ufc  of  the  virginals,  or  a lute,  if  (he 
has  any,  458. 

Mary,  queen,  confort  of  William  III. 
difpleafes  Purcell  by  preferring  an  old  ballad 
to  his  mufic,  who  revenges  himfelf  on  her 
by  introducing  the  tunc  thereof  into  her 
next  birth  day  fong,  IV.  6,  n. 

Makzio,  Erculco,  a writer  on  the  cc- 
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clefiaftical  tones,  I.  358.  Formula  of  thb 
tones  from  him,  359. 

Masque  of  the  four  inns  of  court,  a re- 
prefentation  beforeCha.  I.  and  his  queen  at 
Whitehall,  on  Candlemas  night,  1 633. 
Henry  Lawes  and  Simon  Ives  have  each  one 
hundred  pounds  for  compofing  the  mufic  to  ' 
it,  iy.  50,  52,  n. 

Mass,  meaning  of  the  term,  and  expla- 
nation of  the  office,  1.  412,  n. 

Mass-priests,  the  duty  anciently  re- 
quired of  them,  I.  385,  et  feq. 

Matthkson,  Johann.  V.  251.  A ce- 
lebrated organift  and  compofer,  ib.  Be- 
comes fecretary  to  the  Britiffi  refident  at 
Hamburg,  252,  ib.  Profecutes  bis  mufical 
ftudies  nevcrthelefs,  and  betakes  himfelf  to 
writing  and  the  tranfiation  of  Engllfh  books,  • 
ib.  Vies  with  Handel  on  tbe  organ,  and 
upon  a quarrel  at  the  opera,  engages  with 
him  in  a duel,  in  which  they  both  efcape 
unhurt,  253.  Afterwards  publifhes  and 
dedicates  to  Handel  twelve  fugues  for  the 
organ;  ib.  Extraft  of  a letter  from  Han- 
del to  him  on  the  occafion,  ib. 

Maurice,  landgrave  of  Hefle,  an  emi-- 
nent  mufical  compofer  and  organift.  III. 
221.  Celebrated  for  bis  rare  endowments 
in  the  Compleat  Gentleman  of  Henry 
Peacham,  ib. 

Maurus,  Rabanus,  a writer  on  muGc, 
I.  41 1. 

May-day,*  ancient  manner  of  celebrat- 
ing it  in  England,  III.  419,  n. 

Maynard,  John,  a lutcnift  and  com- 
pofer, IV.  26. 

Maynard,  Sir  John,  ferjeant  at  law, 
procures  Sir  William  D’Avenant  to  write  an 
entertainment  refembling  the  Italian  opera, 
and  has  it  performed  with  mufic  at  Rutlaud- 
houfe  in  Chartcr-houfc-fquare,  IV.  322. 

Mazarine,  cardinal,  procures  a com- 
, pany  of  comedians  to  reprefent  at  tbe  Pa- 
lais Royal  the  drama  of  Orpheus  and  Eu- 
rydice  in  Italian  verfe,  with  the  mufic,  IV. 
278.  Semis  to  Italy  for  a mailer  to  teach  the 
king  the  guitar,  V.  203. 

Mazarine,  duchcfs  of,  memoirs  of 
her,  V.  89.  Has  dramatic  reprefentations 
with  mufic  at  her  houfc  at  Chelfca,  con- 
ducted by  St.  Evremond,  90.  The  mufic 
compofed  by  him  and  Mr.  Paifible  in  con- 
junction, ib. 

- Mears, 
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Me  a*!,  Richard,  a muGcal-inllrument- 
frukrr.  and  a rival  ofkValfliasa  printer  and 
publifher  of  mufle,  V,  109.  His  publica- 
tions ib.  Particulars  of  him,  ib. 

Meibomius,  Marcus,  IV.  224.  A 
favourite  of  ChriAina,  queen  of  Suetien,  ib. 
Undertakes  to  exhibit  a mufical  perlormance 
conformable  to  the  practice  of  the  ancients, 
ib.  .Sings  in  it  himfelf,  and  is  laughed  at, 
ib.  beats  Bourdclot,  a phyfician,  one  of 
his  auditors,  and  is  obliged  to  fly,  225.  Is 
received  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  and 
promoted,  ib.  Settles  at  Amllerdam,  and 
publifhes  a valuable  edition  of  feren  ancient 
Greek  writers  on  mufle,  and  in  the  preface 
thereto  feverely  cenfures  Kircher  and  others 
of  the  moderns,  az6.  General  character 
<)f  the  work,  227. 

Mell,  Rinaldo  del,  otherwife  Renatus 
de  Mell,  a native  of  Flanders,  the  precep- 
tor of  Palcftrina,  111.  171. 

Mell,  Davis,  a clock  maker  of  Oxford, 


operation,  ib.  His  cha  rafter,  1156.  A 
learned  and  voluminous  writer  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  mufle,  ib.  Extrafte  from  a 
great  work  of  his  on  that  fubicct,  written 
both  in  I.atin  and  French,  with  the  figures 
of  various  inllruments  therein  deferibed, 
107  to  153. 

Mekula,  Tarquinio,  an  eminent  com- 
pofer,  IV.  84.  Introduces  inllruments  of 
various  kinds  into  the  church-fcrvice,  ib. 

Metre,  its  efficacy  in  muGc  inltanccd 
in  the  drum,  II.  171. 

Meteu,  a famous  Cnging-mafler,  in- 
troduces, or,  as  fome  fay,  only  revives,  the 
ufc  of  the  fy'Iable  si  in  tbc  French  folmifa- 
tion,  I.  435,  n. 

Me  use  hei.,  Hans,  of  Nuremberg,  a 
famous  maker  of  trumpets,  and  a celebrated 
performer  on  the  Crumpet,  IV.  143,  n. 
1 , font  for  to  Rome  by  l’ope  Leo  X.  makes 
for  him  fundry  trumpets  of  fllver,  and  is 
difmifled  with  a munificent  reward,  ib. 


a celebrated  performer  on  the  violin,  IV. 

elone,  Annibale,  a mufleian  of  Bo- 
logna, and  a writer  on  mufle  under  the  fic- 
titious name  of  Aiemanno  Bcnclli,  III.  207, 
230. 

Menalippides  feverely  cenfured  by 
Pherecrates  the  comic  poet  as  one  of  the 
corrupters  of  mufle,  1.215. 

Menestrier,  Claude  Francois,  IV. 
277.  His  fentiments  touching  the  origin 
of  the  modern  dramatic  muGc,  278. 

Menestriers.  See  Minstrels. 

Mencoli,  Pietro,  a mathematician,  and 
sflfo  a fpeculativc  mufleian  of  Bologna,  wish 
the  aflillance  of  a fkilful  anatomiit,  invcfli- 
gates  the  human  car,  and  communicates 
fundry  new  and  ufeiul  difeoveries  relating 
thereto  in  a work  entitled  * Speculatiooc  dr 
‘ Mufica,’  IV.  229. 

Merchants,  formerly  courtiers,  IL 
459- 

Mercury,  faid  to  have  been  the  inven- 


Meyer,  Joachim,  a doflor  of  laws,  and 
an  eminent  profcflbr  of  mufle  in  the  uni- 
verftty  of  Gottingen,  IV.  281.  Publifhes 
a tract,  in  which  he  fevetely  cenfures  the 
muficians  of  his  time  for  confounding  the 
eccleflaflic  with  the  theatric  ftyle,  ib. 

Michiell,  Romano,  a compofcr  and 
writer  on  mufle,  IV.  75. 

Micrologus  of  Guido  Aretinus,  ac- 
count thereof  and  extracts  therefrom,  I. 
422,  431,  432,  449.  Of  Andreas  Orni- 
Lhoparcus  from  that  alfo,  II.  392,  et  fcq. 

Milton,  John,  the  father  of  the  poet, 
an  excellent  mufleian.  III.  367.  The  com- 
pofer  of  York  pfalm-tune,  368,  525.  And 
of  a madrigal  primed  in  the  Triumphs  of 
Oriana,  368.  A compofition  or  his, 
* O had  1 wings  like  to  a dove,'  369.  Is 
rewarded  by  a Polilh  prince  with  a gold 
medal  and  chain  for  au  In  Nomine  of  torty 
parts  compofcd  by  him,  372. 

Milton,  John,  Iris  idea  of  a (kilfu!  or- 
ganic, IV.  9,  n.  Being  at  Rome,  is  in- 


tor  of  the  lyre,  1.  7. 

Mercy,  Lewi«,  V.  364.  A celebrated 
performer  on  the  flute  abcc,  and  compofcr 
Gr  that  inflrumcnt,  ib.  Endeavours,  by 
adopting  Sianefby's  fyftem,  to  introduce  the 
for  all  flute  into  conceits,  but  fails,  365. 

Mersenne,  Marin,  IV.  104.  Settles 
at  Paris,  and  contrails  a friendfhip  with 
Pcs  .Catics,  105.  Dies  under  a chirurgicaj 


troduccd  to  cardinal  Barbcrini,  who  at  an 
entertainment  of  mufle,  receives  him  at  the 
door,  and  treats  him  with  great  courtcfy, 
185,  n.  The  three  fonnets  of  his  writing, 
‘ Ad  Lconoram  Roma:  cancntem,’  difco- 
vered  to  be  in  praife  of  Leonora  Baroni,  a 
fine  finger,  for  whom  there  is  an  article  in 
Bayle,  197,  n. 

Minim,  the  mufical  note  fo  called,  the 

invert* 
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Ttivemioti  thereof  afcribed  to  a prieft  of  Na- 
varre, II.  149.  Firft  introduced  into  prac- 
tice by  Philippus  de  Vitriaco,  a famous 
compofer  of  motets,  in  whofe  time  it  was 
the  (mallei!  note  in  praflice,  149,  151. 

Minor  canons,  the  praftice  of  pre- 
ferring them  to  vicarages  belonging  to  ca- 
thedrals, II.  270.  A finging-man  of  the 
church  of  St.  Hilary  at  Poitiers,  obtains  a 
benefice  in  the  gift  of  his  chapter  by-an  art- 
ful contrivance,  270,  11. 

Mincret,  Guillaume,  one  of  the  four 
matters  of  the  chapel  of  Lewis  XI V.  and  a 
celebrated  compofer  for  the  church,  V. 
43' 

Minstrels,  their  profc(Tion,II.  48,  60. 
Local  privileges  granted  to  them  by  fundry 
ftatutes,  61.  Occafions  thereof,  ib.  et  fea. 
Form  of  a grant  of  John  of  Gaunt  to  thole 
of  Tuthmy  in  Staffordfhire,  with  a deferip- 
tion  of  the  annual  bull-running  there,  65. 
An  eftablilhment  of  minfltels  in  the  houf- 
hold  of  £dw.  IV.  290.  In  that  of  the 
ancient  carls  of  Northumberland,  296. 
Min  lire  Is  attendant  on  the  fraternity  of 
Holy  Crofs  in  Abingdon,  temp.  Hen. 
VI.  298,  n.  Charter  of  Edw.  IV.  incor- 
porating Walter  Haliday  and  others  his 
minftrels,  IV.  366,  n.  Precept  impower- 
ing  the  fame  perfons  to  imprefs  children  apt 
in  mufic  in  folatium  regia,  368,  n. 

Minuet,  the  invention  thereof  afcribed 
to  the  French,  IV.  389.  Its  time  and  mca- 
fures,  390. 

.Mode  or  Mood,  a term  of  various  fig- 
nification  in  mufle,  I.  130. 

Modes,  of  the  ancients,  various  opinions 
as  to  their  number,  I.  131,  ctfcq.  In  ge- 
neral arc  coincident  with  the  fpccics  of  the 
diapafon,  I.  149.  Dr.  Wallis's  account  of 
the  modes  extrafled  from  Ptolemy,  ib. 
His  fcheme  of  the  modes,  fhewing  their 
correfpondettce  with  the  keys  of  the  mo- 
derns, 155.  Two  different  doctrines 
among  the  ancients  refpefting  the  modes, 
the  harmonic  and  the  mufical,  157.  The 
coincidence  between  them  dcmonilrated  by 
Sir  Francis  Halkins  Lyles  Stiles,  160. 
Doubts  touching  the  diverfity  of  inodes, 
and  whether  in  ftriefnefs  mufic  admits  of 
more  than  two,  correfponding  with  the  keys 
AandC,  163,  et  fcq. 

Modes  of  time,  in  mufic,  their  fcveral 
kinds,  11.  157,  189,  Great  diverfity  of 


fentiments  concerning  them,  189.  The 
characters  by  which  they  are  feverally  de- 
noted, 395,  396,  n. 

Molinako,  Simone,  publifhes  in  fcore 
fix  books  of  the  madrigals  of  Carlo  Gcfual- 
do,  prince  of  Venofa,  111.  213. 

Monastic  life  in  England,  a view  of 
if,  II.  247.  Various  occupations  of  the  re- 
gular clergy,  ib. 

Monochord,  recommended  by  Guido 
as  the  bed  means  of  attaining  the  true  mca- 
fure  of  the  intervals,  I.  449.  His  method 
of  dividing  it,  ib. 

Monro,  George,  an  organitt  and  com- 
pofer of  fongs,  V.  179. 

Montague,  earl  of  Halifax,  conjeftured 
to  have  been  a contributor  to  the  fund  for 
mufical  prizes,  advertifed  in  the  Gazette  of 
21  Mar.  1699,  IV.  540.  Epigram  ofhis 
on  the  earl  of  Nottingham  and  Margarita, 
V.  154. 

Monte,  Philippus  de,  II.  491.  Ama* 
drigal  of  his  compofition,  492. 

Monteclair,  Michel,  V.  380.  In- 
troduces the  doublc-baf»  into  the  orchcftra 
of  the  French  opera,  ib.  A compofer  of 
operas,  ib. 

Monteverde,  Claudio,  IV.  77.  Ce- 
lebrated for*  his  frill  in  recitative,  ib.  A 
fpecimen  thereof  from  his  opera  of  Orfeo, 
luppofed  to  be  the  firft  ever  printed,  lil. 

Morales,  Chriftophcr,  a finger  in  the 
pontifical  chapel,  and  a famous  compofer, 
III.  86. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  being  lord  chan- 
cellor, is  reprehended  by  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk for  finging  in  Chelfea  church  with  a 
furplice  on  his  back,  li.  432,  n.  His  apo- 
logy for  it,  ib. 

Moreau,  Jcan-Baptifie,  V.  41.  Bjr 
an  a£l  of  great  a flu  ranee  obtains  perm  ifii  on- 
to fmg  to  the  dauphinefs  Madame  Vidoirc 
de  Bavierc,  ib.  Is  introduced  to  Lewis 
XIV.  and  by  him  to  Madam  Maintenon, 
42.  Composes  fundry  operas  and  other 
pieces  (or  her  houfc  of  St.  Cyr,  io. 

Moreland,  Sir  Samuel,  the  reputed- 
inventor  of  the  fpeaking  trumpet,  IV.  j.21- 
Evidcncc  that  it  was  invented  by  Kircher, 
222. 

Morle  v,  Thonu?,  II!.  334.  A difei* 
pie  of  Bird,  account  of  his  works,  ib  Ab- 
itiact  of  his  * Introduction  to  FWlicall 

• Mil- 
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•*  MuGcke,’  334,  et  feq.  His  fevere  cert- 
fure  on  a book  entitled  • The  Guide  of  the 
• Path-way  to  MuGcke,’  34.3.  His  fenti- 
mcnts  touching  the  antiquity  of  muGc  in 
pans,  346-  His  c ha  rafter,  349.  Obtains 
a patent  for  the  foie  printing  of  muGc,  ib. 
A madrigal  of  his  compoGtion,  * BeGdes  a 
‘ fountaine,’  350. 

Morrice-dance,  II.  >34. ' 

Motet,  a fpecies  of  »oeal  compoGtion 

Etculiar  to  the  church  fervicc,  111.  79. 
tymology  o(  the  term,  ib. 

Moo  ret,  Jean  Jofcph,  V.  380.  A 
compofer  of  operas  and  other  theatrical  re- 
prefentations,  ib. 

Mouton,  Johannes,  a difciple  of  Adrian 
W iliac rt,  II.  481.  A hymn  of  his  com- 
pofttion,  482. 

hJtJLTIPLEX  or  MULTIPLE  PROPOR- 
TION, I,  ,310. 

Multiplex  soperparticular  pro- 
portion, I.  31 1. 

Multiplex  soperpartient  pro- 
portion, I.  31 1. 

Multiplication  of  ratios,  how  per- 
formed, I.  313. 

Mundy,  Dr.  John,  III.  360.  IV.  27. 
Mundy,  William,  III.  360.  IV.  27. 
MuRts,  Johannes  de,  a native  of  Eng- 
land, and  not  of  Normandy,  II.  140. 
Account  of  him  and  his  writings,  ib.  Was 
not  the  inventor  of  the  Cantus  Mcnfurabi- 
lis,  though  the  affirmative  is  averted  by  all 
that  fpeak  of  him,  11.  150. 

Musars.  See  Poets  Provencal. 
Music,  the  Englifh  accompliffied  m 
the  fltiil  thereof,  II.  346,  n.  MuGc 
the  only  one  of  the  liberal  fciences  that 
gives  the  title  of  doflor,  II.  348,  349. 

Music,  when  and  upon  what  occaCon 
Grit  introduced ihto  the  Chriftian church,  1. 
282. 

Music,  ancient,  c Hefts  aferibed  to  it,  I. 
317.  Efficacious  in  the  cure  of  difeafes, 
318,  n. 

Music  in  confonance,  whether  known 
40  the  ancients  or  not,  a queftion,  I. 
266.  Opinions  of  authors  concerning  it, 
ib.  et  feq.  The  fubjeff  of  a comroverly  in 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  276.  Deter- 
mined in  the  negative,  277.  Defcant,  a 
peculiar  kind  of  it  known  in  Britain  in  the 
eighth  century,  406. 

Musicians,  company  of,  in  London, 
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incorporated  t Jac.  I.  IV.  368.  Their 
arms,  III.  321,  n.  Their  charter  obtain- 
ed by  untrue  fuggeftions,  IV.  368.  Re- 
pealed by  judgment  on  a Scire  Facias,  369. 
Abftraft  of  a charter  of  Charles  I.  incor- 
porating certain  perfons  therein  named,  by 
the  name  of  •*  Marffiall,  Wardens,  and 

* Comminalty  of  the  arte  and  fcience  of  mu- 

* Gc  in  Wcfhninfter,’  With  powers  through- 

out the  jtingdom,  the  county  palatine  of 
Cheftcr  excepted,  365,  etfcq.  They  hold 
their  meetings  in  Durbam-yard,  and  for  in- 
fuiTiciency  intheartof  muGc,  Glence  and  dif- 
ablc  Edward  Sadler,  a praflitioner,  371. 
Other  proceedings  of  the  corporation  from 
minutes  in  their  books,  ib.  \ 

Music,  feigned,  [MuGca  Gfla,  LatjJ 
what,  II.  212,  III.  143,  n.  An  example 
thereof  from  Ornithoparcus,  II.  393,  n. 

Music,  Italian,  the  era  of  the  introduc- 
tion thereof  into  England,  IV.  69. 

Music-houses,  places  of  entertainment 
fo  called,  IV.  373.  A noted  one  in  Wap- 

Pinffi  379-  . . 

Music,  lafeivious  and  intricate,  forbid- 
den in  the  church  fervice  by  the  council  of 
Trent,  II.  306,  n.  Cenfurcd  in  England 
‘by  the  thirty-two  ecdeGaftical  commif- 
Goners,  temp.  Edw.  VI.  III.  46c. 

Music,  manual,  what,  II.  202- 

Music-meetings,  Anthony  Wood’* 
account  of  one  at  Oxford  in  the  time  of  the 
Ufutpation,  with  the  names  of  fundry  maf- 
tert  and  gentlemen  of  the  univerfity  who 
frequented  and  performed  at  it,  IV.  324. 

A liberal  contribution  for  the  practice  of 
muGc  in  the  muGc-fchool  there,  with  a 
copy  of  the  fubfcription  roll,  and  an  ac- 
count of  infiruments  and  books  bought  and 
given  for  the  purpofe  of  fupporting  it,  374. 

Music-printing,  its  origin  in  Eng- 
land, III.  36.  Improved  by  John  Day  and 
Vautrollicr,  37.  Its  fubfequent  progrefs, 
lV.34i,n.  474.  V.  107,  et  Icq.  Ottavio  de 
Perrucci  of  Foflombrone  in  Italy,  invents 
metal  muGc  types.  111.  174,  n. 

Music-prize,  a fum  of  two  hundred 
guineas  railed  by  certain  of  the  nobility,  to 
be  diftributed  in  prizes  to  compofers  of  mu- 
Gc, IV,  539.  Advertisement  thereof  from 
the  Gazette,  540.  Theearl  of  Halifaxfup- 
pofed  to  have  been  a contributor,  ib.-  Mr. 
Congreve’s  Judgment  of  Paris  the  fubjett  of 
the  cumpoGtion,  ib.  t 

Music- 
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MtJSlOiCHOOL,  Oxford,  ancient  compo- 
fitions  given  therelo  by  Dr.  Heyther,  H. 
52a,  n. 

Music,  Scots,  Irilh,  and  Welfh,  IV.  7. 

Music  of  the  fpheres,  the  doOrine  of 
Pythagoras  touching  it,  I.  1 72.  A fanci- 
ful conceit,  174.  Conjecture  on  the  ground 
of  it,  ib.  Reprefentation  of  the  diftancesof 
the  planets  coinciding  with  the  divifion  of 
the  diapafon,  t.  178. 

Music,  fymphoniac.  See  Music  in 
confonancc. 

Music,  tonal,  what,  II.  202. 

Musica  transalpina,  a collection  of 
Italian  madrigals  fitted  with  Englifh  words, 
fo  called,  account  thereof.  111.  385. 

Mysteries  and  moralities  ; for  abides 
in  the  reprefentation  of  them  forbidden  in 
France  temp.  Francis  I.  III.  445,  n. 
Account  of,  and  extracts  from,  fome  ancient 
Knglifh  ones,  528. 

N. 

Nanino,  Gio.  Mar.  III.  190.  A fel- 
low fludent  of  Paleftrina,  aflbeiates  wirh 
him  in  the  eltablifhment  of  a fchool  for  the 
ftudy  of  mufic  at  Rome,  igr. 

Needlir,  Mr.  Henry,  of  the  Excife- 
office,  a fine  performer  on  the  violin,  V. 

124.  Celebrated  for  his  manner  of  per- 
forming the  mufic  of  Corelli,  and  the  firfl 
that  ever  played  bis  concertos  in  England, 

125.  One  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Academy  of  ancient  Mufic,  126,  His  cha- 
racter, ib. 

Neri,  St.  Philip,  invents  the  oratorio, 
UI.  44*-  Particulars  of  him,  ib  n. 

Neuma,  the  meaning  of  the  term,  1, 
345,  n.  369,  n.  452. 

Ne  w ton,  John,  a doflor  in  divinity,  a 
mathematician  and  a writer  on  mufic,  V. 
*4- 

Ncwton,  Sir  lfaac,  letter  from  him  to 
Mr.  John  Harington  on  the  harmonic  ra- 
tios, 111.  142,  n.  By  a feries  of  experi- 
ments with  the  ptifm,  divides  a given  fpace 
into  intervals  exactly  correfponditig  with 
thofe  that  confiitute  the  oflave  in  the  divi- 
fion of  a mufical  chord,  and  thereby  de- 
monftrates  the  affinity  between  the  Harmony 
of  colours  and  of  mufical  founds,  V.  67. 

Nicholas,  Saint,  commemorated  in 
the  election  of  the  epifeopus  puerorum  or 
chorifter-bifbop,  II.  5.  His  legend,  ib. 
V01.  V. 


Nicholson,  Richard,  IV.  64.  The 
firfl  mufic  profeflbr  at  Oxford  under  Dr. 
Hcyther's  endowment,  and  a compofcr  of 
madrigals,  ib. 

Nicolini.  See  Grimaldi. 

Nicomachus  Gcrafenui,  a follower  of 
Pythagoras,  account  of  his  Introduction  to 
Harmony,  L 200. 

Nightingale,  Roger,  V.  24.  One 
of  the  chapel  of  Chi.  I.  greatly  favoured  by 
Williams  bilbopof  Lincoln,  and  afterwards 
archbilbop  of  York,  who  takes  him  into  his 
family  and  provides  liberally  for  him,  V. 
24. 

Nivers,  Gab.  IV.  283.  One  of  the 
organifls  of  the  chapel  of  Lewis  XIV.  au- 
thor of  a difiertation  fur  )e  Chant  Gregorien, 
in  which  he  points  out  the  corruptions  of 
the  Cantus  Grcgorianus,  ib.  The  king 
caufes  the  antiphouary  of  France  to  be  re- 
pubhlhed  with  the  corre&ions  of  Niven, 
i b.  Contents  of  the  Difiertation  fur  le  Chant 
Gregorien,  ib. 

Nonua  Salomonis,  a canon  fo  called, 
II.  376,  n. 

North,  lord  keeper,  author  of  a phfio- 
fophical  cl  fay  on  mufic,  IV.  431.  Abfiraft 
thereof,  431,  et  feq.  An  exquifite  per- 
former on  the  viol,  and  a fpeculativc  muG- 
cian,  440,  441. 

Northumberland,  earl  of,  Henry 
Algernon  Percy,  cftablilhment  for  choral 
frrvice  in  his  chape),  with  the  wages  and 
allowances  of  the  gentlemen,  children,  and 
officers  thereof,  III.  68.  Letter  of  Hemy 
earl  of  Northumberland,  complaining  of 
cardinal  Wolfey’s  defire  to  have  the  books  of 
bis  chapel,  which  he  is  forced  to  comply 
with,  73,  n. 

Norton,  Thomas,  a barriller,  and  a 
celebrated  poet,  helps  to  complete  the  old 
Lnglilh  verfion  of  the  Pfalms,  III.  301. 

Notation  of  the  ancient  Greeks  de- 
feribed,  I.  46.  Various  fpecimens  of  it, 
47>  5*>  53>  54-  Notation  by  the  firfl  fifteen 
letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  279.  The 
numher  reduced  to  feven  by  St.  Gre- 
gory, 342,  423.  Specimens  of  modem 
Greek  notation,  390,  394,  305,  II.  35 
Notation  by  points  on  a (lave  of  many  lines 
before  the  time  of  Guido,  1.  427.  Various 
fpecimens  thereof,  428, 429.  Method  of  no- 
tation in  aftertimes,46o  Various  fpecimens 
thereof,  461,  462,  II  32,  III.  43  to  33. 
Notation  for  thefiute  and  fiajolet  by  don,  a 
4T  very 
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▼cry  inartificial  praCtice,  IV.  476.  Ex- 
planation thereof,  479. 

Nuctus,  Johannes,  author  of  a book  en- 
titled Praeceptiones  Mufices  Poetics,  afcribes 
the  invention  of  figurate  mufic  to  John  of 
Dunftable,  II.  95,11.  Korwhomfome  mif- 
takc  St.  Dunflan,  II.  18,  n.  298,  n. 

Numbers  ufed  in  the  divifron  of  the 
monochord,  how  produced,  I.  67. 

Numbers,  myftica),  that  of  feven  not 
fo,  1.  18. 

O. 


Ockecem.  See  OKEttHEIM. 

Odo,  abbot  of  Cluni,  a writer  on  mu- 
fic, and  on  the  ecclcfiaflical  tones  in  parti- 
cular, I.  417.  His  Enchiridion  commend- 
ed by  Guido  Aretinus,  448. 

Odingtonus,  Gualterus,  otherwife 
Walter  of  EvcOiam,  a writer  on  mufic,  II. 
40,  200. 

Okenheim,  Johannes,  the  preceptor  of 
lodocus  Pratenfis,  II.  470.  A fugue  of 
his  compofition  of  a lingular  contexture, 
from  WilphKngfcdcrus,  with  the  refolution 
thereof,  47 1. 

Opera,  its  rife,  HI.  424.  Mr.  Dry- 
den  miflaken  in  his  notion  of  it,  424, 
n.  Said  to  have  been  invented  by  Ottavio 
Rinnccini,  a Florentine  poet,  426.  The 
Qtfeo  of  Claudio  Monteverde  fuppofed  to 
be  the  firft  ever  printed  with  the  mufic, 
430.  Account  of  it,  ib.  A recitative,  an 
air,  and  a dance-tunc  extracted  from  it,  423, 
ct  icq.  An  opera  eftabliflred  at  Paris,  IV. 
238.  An  entertainment, called  by  Anthony 
Wood  an  Italian  opera,  performed  at  Rut- 
land houfe,  under  the  patronage  of  Serjeant 
Maynard,  and  afterwards  at  the  Cockpit  in 
Drury  lane,  32J,  323.  Old  plays  wrought 
into  the  form  of  operas,  and  rcprefctilcii  at 
Lincoln's-Inn  Fields  theatre,  394.  Oilier 
imitations  of  the  Italian  opera,  395,  et  feq. 
Era  of  its  introduction  into  England  afier- 
tained,  V.  135.  The  Italian  operas  firft 
performed  here  confided  of  Englilh  words 
to  Italian  mufic,  148.  Specimens  of  the 
poetry  of  them,  ib.  et  feq.  An  epera  cfla- 
biifiicd  at  the  theatre  in  the  Haymnrket  by 
the  name  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mufic. 
273.  It  gives  great  offence  to  the  friends 
of  the  drama,  and  at  the  end  of  nine. years 
breaks  up,  30;,  315.  SubjcCls  ptopefed 


for  2 burlefque  opera,  315,  n.  A new 
opera  at  Lincoln’s- Inn  Fields,  carried  on 
by  the  nobility  in  oppofition  to  Handel, 
3*8. 

Oratorio,  etymology  of  the  term,  III. 
442,  n.  Relation  of  the  invention  of  orato- 
rios by  St.  Philip  Ncri,  with  his  motives 
for  it,  441.  SubjcCta  of  the  primitive 
oratoiios,  442,  443. 

Orchesocraphy,  or  the  art  of  writing 
dances  in  characters,  invented  by  Monf. 
Beauchamp,  tenrp.  Lewis  XI V.  and  not  by 
Thoinet  Arbeau,  as  fome  aflert,  il.  132. 
Improved  by  Monf.  Feuillct,  ib. 

Orders,  ecclesiastical, manifold  in 
the  Homifh  church,  II.  269,  n.  Include 
the  Pfalmifta;  or  fingers,  ib. 

Ordinal,  a fervice- book  fo  called,  de- 
feribed,  II.  248,  n. 

Organ,  hydraulic,  defeription  thereof 
in  the  words  of  Vitruvius,  1.  191.  The 
form  thereof  as  exhibited  by  Ifaac  Vofiius, 
195.  Improved  by  pope  Sylvefter  II. 
418. 

Organ,  pneumatic,  firft  introduced  into 
churches  by  pope  Vitaliamrs,  anno  666,  'I. 
398.  Defeription  and  figure  of  part  of  an 
organ  found  in  the  city  of  Grado  before  the 
year  380,  4CO,  401.  Defeription  and  fi- 
gure of  an  ancient  Roman  organ  in  the 
Matthci  gardens  at  Rome,  403.  Organs 
given  by  St  Dunflan  to  many  churches 
in  the  weft,  II.  263.  infeription  on  one  of 
them  at  Malmlbury,  ib  Two  kinds  of 
pneumatic  organ,  the  pofitivc  and  the  porta- 
tive, the  figure  of  each,  II.  448.  Parti- 
culars refpeCting  organ-pipes,  and  the  feve- 
ral  orders  of  them,  IV.  145.  Structure 
and  figure  of  a reed  pipe,  147.  Names 
and  etymologies  of  the  ievcral  flops  in  an 
organ,  149.  Famous  organ  in  the  abbey 
church  of  Weingarten,  149,  150,11.  Fi- 
gure of  an  organ  in  the  time  of  king  Ste- 
phen, from  an  ancient  MS.  151. 

Organists,  no  provifion  lot  them  in 
the  ancient  choral  foundations,  11.  267. 
The  reafon  thereof,  ib. 

Organ* makers,  Italian,  famous,  III. 
117,  119. 

Orcan- makers,  ncceffitEted  during 
the  Ufurpation  to  betake  ihcmfclves  to  other 
occupations,  IV,  348.  Men  eminent  in 
that  vocation,  356,  11. 

Organs,  iu  cathedral  and  collegiate 

churches 
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churches  and  chapels,  and  in  parilh  churches 
throughout  England,  commanded  to  be 
taken  away  and  utterly  dcLced  by  an  ordi* 
nance  made  in  1644,  IV.  41. 

Or  1 an  a,  the  a (Turned  name  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  who  is  celebrated  by  it  in  a col- 
le&ion  of  madrigals  entitled  the  Triumphs 
of  Oriana,  III.  405.  A Spanilh  ambalTa- 
dor  libels  her  by  the  name  of  Amadis  Oria- 
na, and  for  bis  infolcoce  is  put  under  a 
guard,  406. 

Ornithoparcus,  Andreas,  II.  391. 
Extracts  from  a work  of  his  entitled  Micro- 
logus,  tranllatcd  by  Douland  the  lutenift, 
391,  etfeq. 

Orpharion,  a mufical  inflrument,  fi- 
gure thereof,  III.  344,  n. 

Osbf  rn,  a monk  of  Canterbury,  a wri- 
ter on  mufic,  II.  17. 

Osmund,  bifhop  of  Sarum,  compiles 
the  ritual  called  the  Ufe  of  Sarum,  II.  2. 

Ottoboni,  cardinal,  a great  encou- 
rager  of  mufic,  and  the  patron  of  Corelli, 
IV.  310.  Has  a mufical  Academy  in  his 
palace,  ib.  His  generofity  to  the  relations 
of  Corelli,  314.  Superintends  the  erection 
of  a monument  of  him  in  the  l’antheon, 
3'3- 

P, 

Pachelbel,  Johann,  a celebrated  or- 
ganic and  compofer,  IV.  280.  Particu- 
lars of  him,  ib. 

Paisible,  a famous  mailer  of 

the  (lute,  V.  26.  AITilis  St.  Evremond  in 
compering  for  the  duchefs  of  Mazarine’s 
concert  at  Chelfea,  9c. 

Palaces,  ancient,  of  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land, IV.  546.  That  of  Whitehall  with 
the  chapel  confumed  by  fire,  547,  n. 

Palestrina,  Gio.  Pier  Luigi,  III. 
168.  A difciple  of  Rcnatus  de  Well,  a 
Fleming,  171.  His  preferments,  1 72.  In 
conjunction  with  Gio.  Maria  Nanino  cfla- 
btithes  a mufic-fchool  at  Rome,  and  afiifis 
the  (Indents  in  their  cxcrcifcs,  ib.  Toge- 
ther with  Fran.  Soriano,  reduces  the  num- 
ber of  the  ntcafures  in  the  Cantus  Eccle- 
fiafiicus,  ib.  A motet  of  his  compolition, 
‘ Sicut  cervus,’  173.  Johannes  Hierony- 
mus Kaplbcrger,  a German  mufician,  pic- 
vails  on  abifliop,  a weak  man,  to  banilh  Irom 
his  chapel  the  mufic  of  Palcftrina,  and  en- 


deavours to  introduce  his  own  in  its  (lead, 
but  the  fingers  explode  it,  184.  Another 
coinpofmoii  of  his,  ‘ Credo  gcmil,’  from  his 
Madrigali  Spiritual!,  the  latl  of  his  works, 
1 85.  Tcfiimonics  of  authors  in  his  favour, 
189. 

Pall  avicino,  Benedetto,  a celebrated 
compofer  of  madrigals,  IV.  70. 

Pakdura,  a muGcal  inlirument,  its  fi- 
gure, IV.  111. 

Parish-clerks,  the  qualifications  re- 
quired in  them.  III.  527.  The  nature  of 
their  function,  ib.  Anciently  were  aftors 
of  Scripture  hiitorics,  and  players  of  inter- 
ludes, 528.  Incorporated  by  Hen.  III. 
HI.  535. 

Parker,  archbiOtop,  during  his  exile 
turns  the  Pfnlms  into  Engliib  metre,  III. 
502,  n.  The  book,  though  fuppofed  to  be 
loft,  is  in  print, -ib.  Extracts  from  it,  503,  n. 
Endows  a college  at  Stoke  in  Suffolk,  with 
proviGon  for  the  practice  of  mufic  and  main- 
tenance of  fingers  therein,  ib. 

Pakran,  Antoine,  a writer  on  mufic, 

V- 387- 

Parsons,  Robert,  organiff  of  Wcflmin- 
(ler-abbey,  drowned  at  Newark  upon  Trent, 
his  epitaph.  III.  279,  280. 

Parvisiis,  deputations  in,  certain  aca- 
demical cxcrcifcs,  explained,  II.  349,  n. 

Paspy,  a kind  of  dance,  invented  in 
Bretagne,  its  time  and  rocafurcs,  IV.  390- 

Pasqujni,  Bernardo,  a fine  compofer 
and  performer  on  the  harpfichord,  IV.  309, 
310.  V,  131. 

Passamezzo,  a mufical  air,  its  time 
and  meafuies,  III.  383,  n.  IV.  386. 

Paumgartners.  a family  of  merchants 
at  Auglburg,  famous  for  their  wealth  and 
liberality  to  men  of  learning,  II  409. 

Pavan,  a grave  and  majrftic  kind  of 
dance,  performed  by  princes,  lawyers,  & c. 
in  their  proper  habiliments,  11.  134,  n. 

HI.  383,  n. 

Peaciiam,  Henry,  author  of  the  Crm- 
plcat  Gentleman, a fcholar  oi  Horatio  Veccbi, 
III.  194,  n.  His  judgment  of  muficiaus, 
194,  n.  197,  291,  32;.  Account  of  his 
book,  theCompleat  Gentleman, and  Ol  bim- 
fclf,  194,  n.  Is  reduced  to  great  povcr.y, 
• 9St  n- 

Pearson,  Martin.  See  Pierson. 

Pedal,  to  the  organ,  invented  by  a 
German  named  Bcoiluud,  IV.  9,  130. 

4 T 2 Pzdia- 
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Pediasimds,  Johannes,  ■ writer  on 
tnufic,  II.  42. 

Peirson,  tfaac,  a child  of  a promifing 
genius  in  mufic,  and  a fcholar  of  Dr.  Pc- 
pufeh,  V.  347,  n. 

Pemberton,  Mr.  Francis,  s dancing- 
mailer,  and  a lingular  performer  on  the  lut, 
IV.  114,  n. 

Pembroke,  lady,  promotes  the  catcall- 
ing of  Fauliina,  V.  31a.  Epigram  there- 
on, ib. 

Penn,  William,  the  Quaker,  an  abet- 
tor of  the  precipitate  meafures  of  James  II. 
IV.  49a,  n.  An  anecdote  of  a correfpon- 
dence  between  him  and  cardinal  Howard, 
ib. 

Penns,  Lorenzo,  a writer  on  mufic,  IV. 
*63.  Contents  of  a treatife  of  bis  writing 
entitled  Albori  Muficale,  ib. 

Pepusch,  Dr.  V.194.  A natireof  Berlin, 
ib.  His  parentage  and  inflruflon  in  mu- 
lie,  and  proficiency  therein,  19$.  Quits 
Berlin  on  a very  extraordinary  occaGon,  and 
arrises  at  London,  ib.  His  employment 
here  and  courfe  of  ftudy,  196,  ct  feq.  Is 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  do&or  in  his 
faculty  at  Oxford,  197.  Revises  the 
praflice  of  folmifetion  by  the  hexacbords, 
with  improvements,  197.  Is  employed 
by  the  duke  of  Chandois  to  compofe 
for  his  chapel  at  Cannons,  198.  Goes 
with  Dr.  Berkeley  with  a siew  to  fettle  as 
profefTorof  mafic  in  his  intended  college  at 
the  Bermudas,  but  the  fliip  in  which  he 
foiled  being  wrecked,  returns  to  London, 
and  marries  Margarita  the  finger,  344. 
Purfues  his  ftudies  with  great  ailiduity,  and 
collrfts  mufical  books  and  manuferipts,  ib. 
A treatife  of  his  competing,  entitled  ' A 
* fhort  Treatife  on  Harmony,’  publifhed 
without  his  confcnt,  345.  Publifhes  it 
himfelf  with  great  improvements,  346. 
Takes  the  Academy  of  ancient  Mufic  under 
his  proteQion,  and  presents  the  efiedh  of  a 
fchifm  among  its  members,  347.  Is  ele£l- 
cd  organift  of  the  Charter  Houle,  4 CO, 
Publilhes  in  the  Philofofhkal  Tran  fail  ions 
a difeourfe  on  the  ancient  genera,  4x1. 
Dies,  ib.  Infcriptioo  on  his  monument, 
ib.  His  library  difperfed,  402.  Charac- 
ter of  him  and  his  works,  ib.  et  feq. 

PtxrecTioHandlurEaFEcTioN,  terms 
tried  in  the  Cantus  Menfurabilis,  their  fig- 
tiification,  II.  154.  Fianchious's  notiun 
thereof,  3 1 9. 


Percolesi,  Giovanni  BattifU,  V.  373, 
A socal  compofer  in  an  original  ftyle,  ib. 
The  fufpicion  of  his  being  poribned  ground- 
lefs,  ib. 

Pan,  Jacopo  and  Giulio  Caocini,  the 
insentors  of  recitatise,  HI.  427,  et  feq. 

Perrin,  the  abbe,  obtains  a privilege 
for  an  opera  at  Paris,  and  allocates  with 
Csmbcrt  in  confequence  thereof,  IV.  238. 
The  patent  revoked,  and  another  granted  » 
Lully,  who  drives  out  Cambert,  239,  278. 

Pesekti,  Martini,  a blind  muficun  and 
a compofer.  III.  209. 

Peterborough,  countefe  of,  former- 
ly Mrs.  Anaflafia  Robinfon,  V.  301.  Her 
extra£lion,  and  particulars  of  her  family, 
202.  Having  a fine  voice,  is  committed  to 
the  tuition  ofDr.  Croft,  and  becomes  a ce- 
lebrated finger,  303.  Her  chara&er,  ib. 
Is  favoured  by  per  tons  of  high  rank,  has 
concerts  at  her  father’s  houfe,  appears  on 
the  opera  ffogc,  and  fings  in  the  operas  of 
Bononcini  and  Handel,  303,  304.  The 
earl  of  Peterborough  privately  marries  her, 
3°4- 

Peterborough,  earl  of,  marries  Mrs. 
Anafiafu  Robinfon,  a finger  in  the  opera, 
V.  304,  Anecdotes  of  him,  ib.  n. 

Pherecrates,  the  comic  poet,  a paf- 
fage  from  him  cited  by  Plutarch,  repre- 
senting the  abufes  in  mufic,  I.  215.  EBay 
towards  an  explanation  of  thepafiage,  217. 

Phillips,  Arthur,  mufic  profcflbr  at 
Oxford,  and  a vocal  compofer,  changes  his 
religion,  and  is  retained  in  the  Service  of 
queen  Henrietta  Maria,  IV.  64. 

Phillips,  Peter,  an  Englifhman,  or- 
ganic to  the  archduke  and  duchefs  of  Au- 
ftria.  III.  317.  A madrigal  of  his,  * Voi 
‘ volete,’  328. 

Phillips,  r Welchman,  im- 

proves the  art  of  ft  am  ping  mufic  on  pewter 
plates,  V.  no. 

Philolaus,  a difciple  of  Pythagoras, 
improves  on  the  fyfiem  of  Terpander,  1. 
23.  Reprc.cnutiou  of  the  fyftem  of  Philo- 
laus,  24.  Divides  the  tone  into  commas, 
I-  3*9- 

Phrtnis,  an  ancient  mufician,  conjec- 
tures as  to  the  time  u hen  he  lived,  1.  215, 
H.  Ccnfured  by  Pherecrates  the  comic 
poet,  and  AriAophanci,  as  one  of  the  cor- 
rupters of  tnufic,  1,  21 J. 

Pie.  See  Pvt. 

Pita- 
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PiuioK,  Martin,  mailer  of  the  cho- 
rrftera  of  St-  Paul's,  and  a compofer  of 
taotets,  IV.  28. 

PiOGOT,  Francis,  firft  of  gin  id  of  the 
Temple  church,  IV.  355,  n.  V.  *4. 

PiLKINGTON,  Franc  Li,  a famous  lute- 
nifl  and  compofer,  IV.  28. 

Pistocchi,  Francefco-Antonio,  a fine 
finger,  and  a compofer  of  cantatas,  V.  13a. 
Different  fentiments  of  Martinelli  and  Mr. 
Galliard  refpe&ing  the  manner  of  finding 
introduced  and  taught  by  him,  194. 

Placards  and  writs  for  impreffing  cho- 
ri  fieri  and  minflrcla  in  folatium  regis,  111. 
465.  IV.  368,  n. 

Playford,  John,  IV.  468.  A (la- 
tioner,  pta&iiiODcr  in  mufic,  feller  of  mu- 
(ical  inuruments  and  books,  and  clerk  of 
the  Temple  church,  469.  With  the  af- 
filtance  of  Dr.  Rogers  and  others,  writes 
an  introduction  to  Mufic,  ib.  Abftratd 
thereof,  469,  « feq.  Improves  the  prac- 
tice of  mu fic-printing,  474,  V.  107.  Af- 
fidt  in  the  controrerfy  between  Salmon  and 
Lock,  IV.  42a.  Particulars  of  him,  473, 
476.  V.  107,  n. 

Playforo,  Henry,  fucceeds  his  father, 
John,  in  his  bufinefi,  IV.  477.  A project 
of  his  for  edablifhing  mufical  clubs  in  the 
(tveral  cities  and  towns  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  ib.  His  propofal  at  length, 
ib. 

Pleim  Chant.  See  Cantus  Gri- 

CORJANUS. 

Plutarch,  extra&s  from  his  dialogue 
on  mufic,  i 208.  The  authority  of  this 
work  a fubjeft  of  controverfy  in  the  Acade- 
my of  Inscriptions,  220. 

Poet  laureat,  enquiry  touching  the 
origin  of  the  office,  IV.  13,  n. 

Poets  Prov  KNqAL,  their  rife  and  pro- 
gsefs,  II.  44.  Account  of  fome  of  the 
mod  celebrated  of  them,  70,  et  feq.  The 
Aory  in  Boccacc  and  Chaucer  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Saluazo  and  Grifclda,  fuppofed  to 
he  a Provenqal  tale,  79. 

Politian,  being  in  love,  isfaidtohave 
died  Tinging  to  the  lute  an  amorous  fong 
of  his  own  compofition,  II.  301. 

Pontio,  Pietro,  a writer  on  mufic,  I I. 

*94- 

Pope,  John  XX.  hearing  of  the  im- 
provements made  in  mufic  by  Guido  Arc- 
tium, foods  for  him  to  Rome,  and  is  by 
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him  iaflru&ed  in  his  method  of  tinging 
by  the  fyllables,  I.  441.  Endeavours  to 
detain  Guido  at  Rome,  but  yields  to  his  ex- 
cufe  of  bad  health,  ib. 

Porphyry,  I.  241.  His  commentary 
on  the  Harmonics  of  Ptolemy  evidently  im- 
perfeQ,  ib. 

Porpora,  Nicolo,  is  engaged  by  the 
nobility  to  compofe  operas  in  oppofition  to 
Handel,  V.  320,  322.  Particulars  of  him, 

3Vorta  , Co  flan  20,  III.  167.  An  enig- 
matical compofition  of  his,  contrived  to 
fing  backwards  and  forwards,  I.  112. 

Porter,  Walter,  a gentleman  of  the 
chapel  of  Cha.  I.  IV.  65.  Sets  Mr.  George 
Sandys's  parsphrafo  of  the  Pfalms  to  mu- 
fic, ib. 

Powels,  the  harpers,  father  and  fon,  V, 
, n. 

'over,  Lyonel,  curious  dire&ions  of 
his  for  the  practice  of  extemporary  defoant, 

II.  226. 

Prartorius,  Michael,  a voluminous 
writer  on  mufic  and  a compofer,  TV.  80. 

Pratensis,  lodocus,  II.  464.  By  a 
witty  contiivance  obtains  of  Lewis  XII. 
king  of  France,  the  performance  of  a pro- 
mife  of  preferment,  465.  Sonnet  of  Sera- 
fino  Acquilxno  on  him,  ib.  His  epi- 
taph, ib.  A canon  of  his  compofition  con- 
trived to  be  fuag  by  the  king,  who  under- 
flood not  mufic,  and  two  boys,  432.  A 
hymn  of  his  compofition  iu  a canon  of  two 
parts  in  one,  467. 

Prcllrur,  Peter,  V.  372.  Originally 
a writing- mailer,  becomes  an  excellent  mu- 
fician  and  organifi,  ib-  Patticnlars  ofhim, 

ib. 

Pr  ice,  John,  an  Englifhman,  celebrat- 
ed by  Merfenmis  as  an  excellent  performer 
on  the  flute  abec.  II.  451.  Alfo  on  the 
final!  pipe  ufed  with  the  tabor,  on  which 
Merfonnus  had  heard  him  afeeud  to  ihe 
compafs  of  a terdiapafon  or  twenty  fecond, 
IV.  128. 

Priests,  ignorant  and  flothful,  charac- 
terized in  the  vifion  of  Pierce  Plowman,  I. 
388.  Forbidden  to  play  ou  any  mufical 
inllrumcnt,  If.  271. 

Printinc  of  mufic,  its  rife  in  England, 
III  56.  Improved  by  John  Day  and  Vait- 
trollicr,  57.  Further  progrefs  of  the  art, 
IV.  3+1,  473  V.  107,  etfoq. 

Prints, 
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Print*,  Wolfgang  Cafpar,  his  account  formation,  III.  451.  At  St.  Paul’s  crofs, 
of  himfelf,  IV.  246.  Auhorof  a Hiftory  temp.  Eliz.  byGx  thoufand  people,  488,  n. 
of  Mufic,  in  which  the  intention  of  muGc  PsALM-TUNEsor  melodies  to  theEnglifh 
in  confonince  is  aferibed  to  St.  Dunftan,  verfion,  five  fpccimens  of  them  as  originally 
ib.  The  miftake  accounted  for,  248,  n.  compofed,  III.  5131'  et  feq.  Conjectures 
Principles  and  Power  op  Harmo-  touching  the  authors  of  them,  319.  A collec- 
ny,  a book  fo  entitled,  fentiments  thereon,  tion  of  pfalm-tunes  compofed  in  four  parts 
V.  377.  by  fundry  authors,  publifhed  by  T.  Eft  in 

Prolation,  in  muGc,  what  it  means,  1394-  Another  by  Rich.  Allifon  in  1399. 

II.  136,  n.  393.  Another  in  1621,  of  parts,  compofed  by 

Properties,  in  Tinging,  what,  II.  fundry  authors,  by  Tho,  Rarenfcroft,  322, 

185,  n.  5*3.  5H-  w 

Proportion,  arithmetical,  I.  39,  Pselluj,  Michael,  a writer  on  muGc, 
n.  310,  35a.  II.  420,  n.  II.  10. 

Proportion,  geometrical,  I.  310;  Ptolemy,  a mediator  between  the  Py- 
Proportion,  harmonical,  I.  39,  n.  thagorean  and  Arilloxenean  fefts  of  mufi- 

310,  352.  II.  420,  n.  cians,  I.  71.  Account  of  him  and  his  treatife 

Proportion,  multiplex,  I.  310.  of  Harmonics,  227,  et  feq.  Hisdemonltra- 
Proportion,  multiplex  superpar-  tion  of  the  ratios  of  the  confonances  *>r 

T1CULAR,  I.  31 1.  means  of  the  harmonic  canon,  229; 

Proportion,  multiplex  superpar-  as  alfo  by  an  inftrument  invented  by  him- 
tient,  I.  31 1,  felf,  called  the  Helicon,  234.  Diagram 

Proportions  of  inequality,  their  fere-  thereof,  ib. 
ral  kinds,  i.  310.  A curious  difeourfe  on  Purcell,  Henry,  IV.  493.  His  pa- 
tbemby  Cbilfton,  a very  ancient  rentage,  496.  Is  appointed  organift  of 

writer,  II.  229.  Proportions  of  greater  Wcftminfter-abbey  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  lcfter  inequality,  398.  ib.  Studies  the  Italian  matters,  and  imi- 

PROPORTroN,  supekpartiCULaR,  I.  tales  them  in  the  compoGtion  of  fonatas, 

31 1.  497.  Compofes  a thankfgivjne  anthem  upon 
Proportion,  superpartient,  I.  the  fuppofed  pregnancy  of  James  the  Se- 

311.  cond's  queen,  498.  Becomes  a compofer 

Proportionality,  in  what  refpe£k  it  for  the  theatre,  and  fets  ihe  muGc  to  many 
differs  from  proportion,  II.  233.  III.  127.  plays  and  operas,  499,  500.  Particularsof 
Arithmetical,  geometrical,  and  harmonical  his  life  and  charadier,  303,  et  feq.  A fong 
proportionality  feverally  defined  and  explain-  of  his  in  the  Tcmpeft,  from  a MS.  512. 
ed,  II.  127.  Remarks  on  his  competitions,  521,  et  feq. 

Prynne,  William,  a bitter  inveflivc  of  His  famous  golden  fonata,  528.  Charac- 
hisagainft  mufic,  IV.  333.  ter  of  him  by  Dr.  l udway,  V.  92. 

Psai.MoDY,  its  rife,  111.  446.  Its  pro-  Purcell,  Daniel,  brother  of  Henry, 
grefs  in  France  and  ihe  Low  Countries,  IV.  539.  Organift  of  Magdalen  college, 
447  to  456.  In  England,  499  Method  Oxford,  ib.  Is  invited  to  London  by  l3r. 
taken  by  the  early  editors  of  the  Pfalms  in  Sacheverell,  and  put  into  the  place  of  organ- 
Englifh  metre  to  facilitate  the  praflice  of  ill  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  539,  n.  One 
it.  509  John  Playford  upon  the  Ileftoration  of  the  candidates  for  the  mufic  prize,  340. 
labours  to  promote  it,  IV.  361.  Compofers  Puritans,  their  enmity  to  ihe  liturgy, 
ol  mufic  to  the  Pfaims,  363.  with  the  grounds  thereof,  IV.  41.  In 

Psalmody,  Lutheran,  account  thereof,  their  directory  for  public  worlbip  allow  of 

III.  77,  445.  no  mufic  but  the  finging  of  pfalms,  in 

Psalms,  hiftory  of  the  F.nglifh  verfion  which  the  whole  congregation  may  join, 

thereof.  III.  300,  et  feq.  Innovations  42. 

therein,  311.  Putt  A,  bifhop  of  Rocbefter,  being 

Psalm  singing,  the  fignal  for  battle  in  driven  from  his  rclidcnce  by  an  invaGon  of 
the  Low  Countries  at  the  time  of  the  Re-  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  retires  to  that  of 

Mercia, 
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Mercia,  and  teaches  mufic  and  Gnging  as  works,  385,  386.  Styled  by  the  French 
praflifed  in  the  church  fervice,  I.  404.  the  Newton  of  harmony,  385. 

Puttenh  AM,his  rules  for  Englilhpoefy,  Kamondon,  Lewis,  a finger  in  the  Eng- 
Ill.  415,  416.  lift)  Italian  opera,  and  a compofer  of  fongs, 

Pye,  ihe  name  of  a book  mentioned  in  V.  178. 
the  preface  10  queen  Elizabeth’s  liturgy,  Raselius,  Andreas,  a writer  on  mu- 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Ordinal,  fic,  III.  201. 

II.  248,  n.  Derivation  of  the  term,  ib.  Ratio,  fuperparticular,  incapable  of  a 
Explained  to  be  a tabic  for  finding  out  tbe  divifion  into  two  equal  parts,  I.  74,  n.  81, 
fervice,  249,  n.  330. 

Pythauor as, difeovers the confonances  Ratios,  how  added,  I.  312.  Sub- 
by  the  founds  of  hammers  on  an  anvil,  and  trailed,  313.  Multiplied,  ib.  Divided, 
their  ratios  by  the  comparative  weight  of  314. 

thofe  hammers,  I.  24.  The  relation  of  this  Ravenscroft,  Tho.  ptiblifhes  ‘The 
difeovery  found  to  be  erroneous,  29.  Im-  4 Pl'almes  compofed  into  four  parts  by  fun- 
proves  the  fyflem  of  Tcrpander,  and  by  Ihe  4 dry  authors,'  111.  524.  Alfo  1 A brief 
tnterpofition  of  a fcfquioctavc  tone,  extends  * dilcourfe  of  the  true,  but  neglcflcd  ufe  of 
it  to  a diapafon,  39.  After  various  ad-  4 charactering  the  degrees  of  Perfcflion, 
ditions,  eflabliflies  theSyflema  immutabile,  ‘ Imperfcflion,  and  Diminution  in  Meafur- 
40,41,  42,43,  44.  Account  of  him  and  4 able  Muficke,’  illuftrated  by  humourous 
his  doflriues  refpeding  mufic,  169.  fongs  of  his  own  compofition,  IV.  16. 

Ravenscroft,  John,  V.  366.  One 
-of  the  waits  of  the  Tower  hamlets,  and  a 
good  performer  on  the  violin,  ib.  Excel- 
Quadrivium,  a fcholaflic  divifion,  lent  in  the  playing  of  hornpipes,  ib.  Two 
comprehending  four  of  the  liberal  fciences,  hornpipes  of  his  compofition,  367,  368. 
namely,  arithmetic,  geometry,  mufic,  and  Reading,  John,  a fcholarof  Blow,  V. 
allronomy,  which  are  alfo  termed  the  ma-  25.  Author  of  a collection  of  anthems 
thematical  arts,  I.  313,  n.  publifhed  by  fubfeription,  ib. 

Quiclet,  a Frenchman,  and  a per-  Rebec,  a fiddle  with  three  firings,  fup- 
former  on  the  cornet,  forms  a new  fcale  or  pofed  to  have  come  to  us  from  the  Moors, 
fyflem  for  the  German  flute,  the  fame  with  II,  86,  n. 

that  now  in  praflice,  IV.  134.  Recitative,  when  and  by  whom  in- 

Quintilianus,  Ariflides,  his  divifion  vented,  111.  427,  428.  Said  to  have  been 
of  mufic,  I.  168.  Account  of  him  and  his  intended  as  an  imitation  of  the  praflice  of 
treatife  on  mufic,  7.11.  His  fanciful  ana-  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  427,  n. 
logy  between  the  five  tctrachords  and  the  Record,  a verb  ufed  to  fignify  the  firft 
fenfes,  and  alfo  the  five  primary  elements,  eflays  of  a young  bird  in  tinging,  IV.  479. 
225.  In  a larger  fenfe  it  means  Cnging  of  birds 

in  general,  479,  n. 

R.  Recorder,  an  inflrument  different 

from  the  flute,  IV.  479. 

Ragveset,  tbe  abbe,  author  of  a Pa-  Redford,  John,  II.  326.  A bvmn  of 
valid  between  the  Italian  and  French  mu-  his  compofition,  Appendix,  No.  VI! I. 
fic,  V.  56.  Abflrafl  thereof,  50,  et  feq.  Reform atio  Ltqu m Ecclesiatica- 
Ramfau,  Jean  Philippe,  V.  384.  rum,  hiflory  of  that  compilation.  111.  459. 
Learns  the  rudiments  of  mufic,  and  wan-  Extradl  from  it  rcfpcfling  the  divine  offices, 
ders  about  w ith  a Broiling  opera  company,  ar.  1 the  manner  of  Tinging  them,  460,  n. 

ib.  Corredls  his  ideas  of  mufic,  and  be-  Regal,  a mufical  inllrumem,  II.  448, 

takes  himfdf  to  the  fiudy  ol  the  Lienee,  ib.  n Conjeflure  of  Sir  Henry  Spdman  con- 
An  exprcflion  of  Marchand  on  hearing  him  corning  the  meaning  of  the  term,  449,  n. 
play  on  the  organ,  ib.  Account  of  his  flu-  Walthcr’s  defeription  of  the  inilrumeut,  ib. 
dies,  385.  Is  honoured  with  the  ribband  Its  ufe  at  this  day,  ib. 
of  tbe  order  of  St.  Michael,  3S6.  His  Regales  de  bois,  invented  by  die 

Flemings, 
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Fleming*,  a dcfcription  thereof,  and  of  a 
Turkilh  inftrument,  of  which  they  are  an 
improvement,  It.  449,  n.  A negro  of 
BartnJoes,  having  a good  ear,  dil'covers  a 
mufical  found  in  a wooden  billet,  and  on 
billets  of  different  lengths,  adjufted  like  the 
Regales  de  bois,  learns  to  play  tunes,  ib. 

Reggio,  Pietro,  IV.  429  A Genoefe, 
a celebrated  luteniff,  and  of  the  private  mu- 
lie  to  Chrifllna,  queen  ofSueden,  upon  her 
reGgnation  comes  to  England,  IV.  429- 
Sets  to  mafic  thofe  love  verfes  of  Cowley, 
entitled  the  MiRrcfa,  ib.  Infcription  on 
his  monument  in  the  old  church  of  St. 
Giles  in  the  Fields,  ib. 

Beischios,  Gregorius,  author  of  a 
work  entitled  Margarita  Pbilofophica,  in 
which  is  a trad  on  mufic,  II.  385- 

Religious  houses,  the  order  and  rule 
of  living  therein,  II.  256.  Were  the 
fchools  in  which  the  children  of  the  gentry 
of  both  fexes  received  their  education,  260. 
Were  alfo  hofpitais  and  inns  for  the  recep- 
tion of  travellers,  ib.  Evils  arifing  from 
them,  261.  The  officers  therein,  251. 

Rhaw,  Georgius,  a bookfeller  of  Wit- 
tember,  a writer  on  mufic,  II-  408. 

Richard  I.  a poet  after  the  manner  of 
the  Proven  fils,  II.  48.  Stanzas  of  his 
compofition,  51.  Is  difeovered  in  his  cap- 
tivity by  Blondel  de  Nefle,  a rhymer  or 
minRrel,  the  companion  of  his  Rudies,  57. 
Circumflances  of  his  deliverance,  ib.  Me- 
thods taken  to  raife  his  ranfom,  58 

Richardson,  Vaughan,  a compofer  of 
fongsand  anthems  V.  25. 

Rinuccini,  Ottavio,  raid  to  be  the  in- 
ventor of  the  opera,  HI,  426.  Particulars 
of  him,  426,  n. 

Ritual,  Greek,  a curious  one,  a ma- 
nuscript, now  in  the  BritiRi  Mufcum,  con- 
taining a great  number  of  hymus  with 
the  mufic  in  modern  Greek  ebaraders, 
account  thereof,  1.  391.  An  original  let- 
ter of  Or.  Waliis,  containing  his  fenti- 
ments  on  it,  391,  n.  The  MS.  comes 
to  the  hands  of  Mr.  Humfrey  Wanley,  391. 
An  original  letter  of  his,  whereby  he 
offers  it  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  392,  n. 
Two  hymns  with  the  mufical  chataders 
traced  therefrom,  394,  395.  Another  of 
the  fame  kind  in  the  library  of  Jefus  college, 
Oxon.  account  thereof,  II.  33.  A tracing 
therefrom,  35. 
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Rlzzto,  David,  a finger  and  a lutenift, 
goes  into  Scotland  in  the  train  of  an  embaf- 
l,i dor , and  is  retained  to  fing  in  the  con- 
certs of  the  quren,  IV.  2.  His  Rory,  ib. 
Refutation  of  the  popular  notion  that  be  was 
the  compofer  of  scots  melodies,  and  the 
improver  of  Scots  mufic,  3. 

Rosin  Hood,  particulars  of  him.  III. 
410. 

Robinson, Mrs.  AnalUfia.  See  Peter- 
borough, counsels  of. 

Robinson,  John,  a difciple  of  Blow, 
and  a celebrated  organifi:,  V.  182. 

Robinson,  Thomas,  author  of  a lingu- 
lar book  entitled  the  School  of  MuGcke, 
IV.  17.  Account  thereof,  18. 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Turner,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Turner,  and  the  wife  of  Mr.  John  Ro- 
binfon,  a finger  in  the  opera,  V.  182. 

Roger,  Kfticnne,  a famous  bookfeller 
of  AmRerdam,  and  a publiRtcr  of  mufic, 
fuppofed  to  have  taken  the  pradice  of  Ramp- 
ing mufic  on  copper  from  the  Italians,  V. 
107.  Detedion  of  an  error  of  his  in  pub- 
liRting  the  fonatas  of  Ravenfcroft,  with  an 
aflertion  that  they  were  believed  to  be  com- 
pofitions  of  Corelli,  IV.  31 1,  n. 

Rogers,  Dr.  IV.  59  His  compofi- 
tions  for  inRruments  greatly  admired  by  the 
archduke  Leopold  and  ChriRina,  queen  of 
Sueden,  ib.  Obtains  a bachelor's  degree 
in  Cambridge  by  a mandate  of  Cromwell, 
60.  Appointed  organiR  of  Magdalen  col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  upon  opening  the  thea- 
tre is  created  dodor,  ib.  In  the  year 
1685  is  ejeded,  together  with  the  fellows  of 
his  college,  and  is  al'owed  a penfion,  ib. 
Anthony  Wood’s  charades  of  his  compoG- 
tions,  ib.  Extrad  of  a letter  from  him  to 
Wood,  61,  n Compofer  the  mufic  fora 
feafi  at  Guildhall  on  the  ReRoration,  at 
which  were  prefent  the  king,  the  dukes  of 
York  and  GlouceRer,  and  the  two  houfes 
of  parliament,  61. 

Rogers,  John,  a famous  luteniR,  V. 
26. 

Rolli,  Paolo  Antonio,  an  Italian  poet, 
and  the  author  of  fundry  operas,  particu- 
lars of  him,  V.  298. 

Romances,  their  origin,  II.  44. 

Rore,  Cyprian  de,  II.  485.  Sepulchral 
infcription  to  his  memory,  ib.  A madri- 
gal of  his  competition,  486. 

Rosa- 
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Rosamond,  opera  of,  written  by  Mr.. 
Addition,  is  fet  by  Clayton,  and  performed 
only  three  nights,  V.  137.  The  overture 
and  duet  therein,  138,  141. 

Rose,  John,  of  Bridewell,  London, 
invents  a roufical  indrument  called  the 
Bandore,  III.  345,  n.  Figure  thereof,  ib. 
A fon  of  his  a famous  maker  of  viols,  IV. 
112,  n.  339,  n. 

Rose  ingravz,  Daniel,  a fellow-dif- 
ciplc  of  Purcell,  organid  of  Salifbury,  and 
afterwards  of  St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin,  which 
latter  place  he  refigns  in  favour  of  his  fon 
Ralph,  V.  25,  177. 

RosEtNca  ave,  Thomas,  is  favoured  by 
the  chapter  of  St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin,  with  a 
pen  (ion  to  enable  him  to  travel,  V.  176. 
Goes  to  Rome,  and  returning,  has  fome 
concern  in  the  opera  at  the  Haymarker, 
ib.  Is  a candidate  fur  the  place  of  organid 
at  St.  George’s,  Hanovcr-fquarc,  ib.  As 
a ted  of  his  abilities,  peiforms  before  Mr. 
Handel  and  Geminiani,  is  approved  by 
them,  and  defied  to  the  place,  ib.  A (kil- 
ful  mufician  and  a compofer,  but  an  en- 
thuGaft,  ib. 

Roseingrave,  Ralph,  organid  of  St. 
Patrick's,  Dublin,  on  the  rcGgnation  of  his 
father,  Daniel,  V.  177, 

Rossb.  See  Rose. 

Rosseter,  Philip,  a lutenift  and  a com- 
pofer, IV.  29. 

Rossi,  Emilio,  a curious  canon  of  his 
compufition,  II.  363. 

Round,  a fpecics  of  fugue  in  the  unifon, 
an  example  thereof  of  great  antiquity, 

* Sumer  is  i cumen  in,’  II. 93, 96.  Others, 
378,  et  feq. 

Roundelay.  SeeVlRELAY. 

Rowe,  Nicholas,  an  ode  of  Horace  imi- 
tated by  him,  and  applied  to  the  earl  of 
Nottingham  and  Signora  Margarita  de 
L’Epinc,  V.  154. 

Roy,  Adrian  Ie,  a bookfeiler  in  Paris, 
anno  1570,  writes  a book  on  the  tablaturc 
of  the  lute,  111.  161.  A tranflation  of  it 
into  Engliih,  printed  in  1574,  162.  An 
account  of,  and  extrafts  fiom  it,  163,  et 
fcq. 

Royer,  Jofcph.Ni  colas- Pane  race,  V. 
382.  A celebrated  finger  and  performer  on 
the  organ  and  barpGchord,  and  a compofer 
of  operas,  ib. 

Vol.  V. 


Ruckers,  the,  of  Antwerp,  famous 
harpGchord-makers,  IV.  183,  n. 

Rudell,  Geoffrey,  a celebrated  Pro- 
venqal  poet,  II.  70.  Makes  a vifit  to  the 
countefs  of  Tripoli  in  the  habit  of  a pil- 
grim, but  dies  as  foon  as  he  fees  her,  71.- 
The  countefs  erefts  a tomb  of  porphyry  for 
him,  and  collects  his  poems,  ib.  A can- 
zone of  his  compoGtion,  ib. 

Rudhall,  Abraham,  of  Gloucefler,  a 
famousbell-foundcr,  IV.  154,  n.  Number 
of  bells  cad  by  him  and  his  defendants, 
ib. 

Rythmopoeia  and  Rythmus  of  the 
ancients,  fentiments  of  Ifaac  Voffius  there- 
on, II.  11.  The  latter  regulated  by  the  ar- 
terial pulfe,  3 1 2. 

S. 

Sadler’s  Wells,  a noted  muGc-houfe, 
origin  of  the  entertainments  there,  IV. 
380. 

St.  EvREMOND,a  pretender  to  (kill  in  mu- 
fic,  writes  idyls,  prologues,  &c.forthe  duchef* 
of  Mazarine,  Mr.  I’aiGble  fets  them  tomu- 
Gc,  and  they  are  performed  at  the  duchcfs’s 
at  Chelfca,  V.  90. 

Salinas,  Franeifcus,  III.  123.  Af- 
flifted  with  blindnefs  from  his  infancy,  ib. 
His  own  account  of  himfelf  and  his  dudics, 
ib.  An  admirable  organid,  and  in  great 
edeem  with  pope  Paul  TV.  who  prefers  him, 
126.  Verfes  on  him  by  Johannes  Scriba- 
nius,  ib.  Abdrafl  of  his  treatife  De  Mu- 
Gca,  with  remarks  thereon,  127.  Hisim- 
provement  of  the  Helicon  of  Ptolemy,  138. 
With  great  labour  of  calculation  afcertaini 
the  intervals  of  the  ancient  genera,  145. 
Types  of  his  diviGon  in  each,  150,  et  feq. 
His  notions  of  a temperament,  and  cenfure 
of  Vicentino’s  indrument  called  the  Archi- 
cymbalum,  154,  155.  His  opinion  of  F’ran- 
chinus,  Glarcanus,  Ludovico  Fogliano,  and 
their  writings,  130,  et  feq.  Styled  by 
Don!  the  prince  of  theoretic muGcians,  IV. 
187. 

Salisbury  LTsb.  See  Use  of  Sarum. 

Salmon,  Thomas,  writes  an  cllay  to 
the  advancement  of  mufic,  by  cading  away 
the  cliffs,  and  uniting  all  forts  of  mufic  in 
one  charafler,  IV.  419.  Subdance  of  his 
propolal,  420.  Matt.  Lock  pubiilhes  ob- 
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fervations  on  it,  422.  A controverfy  en- 
fuea,  conduced  with  equal  acrimony  on 
both  (ides,  hittory  thereof,  424.  Some 
years  after,  Salmon  publifhes  a propofal  to 
perform  mufic  in  perfect  and  mathematical 
proportions,  423,  n.  A quotation  from  it 
in  his  own  words,  ib.  Contents  of  the  fe- 
deral chapters,  and  remarks  on  the'book, 
ib. 

Salomon,  an  excellent  per- 

former on  the  viol,  and  a compofer  of 
operas,  V.  46. 

San  Martini,  Giufeppe,  V.  369.  A 
fine  performer  on  the  hautboy,  ib.  Arrives 
in  England,  and  is  favoured  by  Bcnoncini 
and  his  party,  ib.  Account  of  his  com- 
petitions, ib.  Is  patronized  by  Frederic, 
prince  of  Wales,  and  appointed  matter  of 
bis  chamber  mliOc,  370. 

Saraband,  a dancing  air  of  Moorilh 
original,  IV.  388. 

Sarisburiensis,  Johannes,  a writer  on 
mufic,  II.  36.  Paiticulars  of  him,  ib. 

Saul,  curious  account  of  his  difpoflef- 
fion,  from  Kircher,  1.  261. 

Sc acc hi,  Marco,  IV.  85.  Aflifls  An- 
gelo Berardi  in  the  fcveral  trails  written 
bv  him,  ib.  A fingular  composition  of 
his,  86. 

Scalp.  of  M 0 sic.  ancient,  the  form 
thereof  as  finally  adjufled  by  Pythagoras,  in 
that  which  is  ca'lcd  the  Scala  Max:ma,  1 44, 
Diagram  thereof  in  a collateral  pofition  with 
that  of  the  moderns,  436. 

Scarlatti,  Aleflandro,  a voluminous 
corr>|tofer,  and  the  great  improver  of  the 
theatric  flyle,  IV'.  318.  The  author  of  the 
opera  of  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius,  tranflated 
into  Englifh  by  Hayni,  and  performed  at 
the  Haymarket,  tig,  n. 

Scarlatti,  Domenico, IV.  319  Com- 
pofes  an  opera  entitled  Narciffus,  which  is 
performed  at  the  Haymarket  under  the  di- 
riclion  of  Rofeingravc,  V.  176. 

Sc  H ism  a,  its  ratio,  I.  82. 

Schutz,  Heinrich,  an  excellent  mufi- 
•iatt  and  compofer,  particulars  of  him,  IV. 
81. 

Sciences,  liberal,  anciently  divided 
into  the  Quadrivium,  or  fourfold  way  to 
knowledge;  and  the  Tritium,  or  threefold 
way  to  eloquence,  I.  315,  n.  34c,  n.  II. 
ay.  A new  divifion  of  them  proje&ed, 
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with  the  addition  of  fcholaftic  divinity  and 
civil  law,  which  takes  place  and  continues 
for  a time,  II.  28. 

Scots  music,  the  notion  of  its  improve- 
ment by  David  Rizzio  refuted,  IV.  1,  et 
feq.  Imitated  by  the  prince  of  Venofa  m 
his  madrigals,  5. 

Sebastianus,  Claudius,  a writer  on 
mufic.  111.  106. 

Sectio  Canonis  of  Euclid,  I.  59.  Of 
Ariftides  Quintilianus,  as  reflored  by  Mei- 
bomius,  62.  Explanation  thereof,  63,  et 
feq. 

Sellekger’s,  i.  e.  St.  Leger'e 
Round,  one  of  the  old  eft  country  dancea 
now  remembered.  III.  288,  n. 

Semitone,  greater,  its  ratio  demon* 
ftrated,  I.  75. 

Semitone,  mean,  I.  78. 

Semitone,  lesser,  ita  ratio  demon- 
ftrated,  1.  77. 

Senesiko,  Francefco  Bernardo,  is  en. 
gaged  by  Handel  to  fing  in  the  opera,  V. 
306.  They  difagree,  the  royal  academy 
breaks  up,  and  Scnefino  is  retained  by  the 
nobility  in  oppofttion  to  Handel,  307. 

Ser jeans  -trumpeter,  description  of 
the  office,  IV.  320. 

Serpent,  a mufical  infirnment,  figure 
and  description  thereof,  IV.  142. 

Service,  divine,  the  order  thereof  as 
enjoined  by  a canon  of  F.'fric,  anno  957,. 

I.  385.  The  whole  thereof  anciently  fung,. 
ib.  et  feq.  'Die  Patcmofh’r  and  prayers  at 
the  vifitation  of  the  fick  alfo  fung,  386, 387^ 
Celebrated  at  Glaflenbury  with  bloodfiicd, 

II.  And  at  York  with  brawling,  8. 

Service-books  enumerated,  1.  386. 

II.  248,  n.  The  writing  them  a lucrative 
employment,  ib.  A conltitution  ofarchbi- 
ffiop  Winchelfey,  fpecifying  the  number 
required  to  be  kept  in  every  church  through- 
out his  province  of  Canterbury,  ib.  Great 
deflruflion  of  them  at  the  Reformation, 

249.  "■ 

SssquiALTERA,  meaning  of  the  term 
in  mufic,  I.  86,  n. 

SesquiocTAVR  tone.  SeeDiAzsuc- 
Tic  tone,  and  Tone  greater. 

Shake.  See  Gruppo. 

Sheeles,  John,  a barpficherd  mailer, 
and  a compofer  of  fongs,  V.  180. 

Shepiiarr,  John,  II.  322.  A bymn 
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ofhia  compolition,  * Slev’n  firfl  after  Chad,’ 

n.  553. 

Shore,  Matthias,  ferjeant  trumpeter, 
account  of  him  and  his  family,  1 V.  520. 

Shore,  John,  fcrjeant-trumpetcr,  the 
original  inventor  of  the  tuning-fork,  IV. 
521*11.  Particulars  of  him,  ib.  n.  His  fitter, 
the  6rtt  wife  of  Colley  Cibber,  a fcholar  of 
Purcell,  520.  And  lung  upon  the  ftage  in 
the  fong  of  ‘ Genius  of  England,*  compofcd 
by  Purcell  for  her  and  Mr.  Freeman,  ib. 

Shuttleworth,  Obadiah,  a celebrat- 
ed organitt,  a fine  performer  on  the  violin, 
and  a compofcr  for  that  inttrument,  V. 
181.  The  family  of  that  name  all  mufi- 
cians,  particulars  of  them,  V.  181. 

Sr,  the  fyllable,  ufed  in  the  French  fol- 
mifation,  the  rcafon  thereof,  1.  435,  n. 
The  introduction  thereof  aferibed  to  a Cor- 
delier, whole  name  is  not  known,  ib.  To 
one  Le  Mairc,  a French  muttcian,  and  to 
Mctru,  a famous  ttnging-matter,  ib. 

Sicilian  a,  a kind  of  air,  its  time  and 
meafurcs,  IV.  390. 

Si f ac  10,  a celebrated  finger  fo  called,  of 
the  chapel  of  James  11.  IV.  254,  n. 

Silvester  II.  pope,  deeply  /killed  in 
mufic,  tbe  mathematical,  and  other  fcienccs, 
1.  418.  Improves  the  organ,  ib.  Is  fuf- 
pcclcd  of  being  addicted  to  the  fludy  of  ma- 
gic, 420.  His  epitaph,  celebrating  his 
learning  and  virtues,  ib. 

Simonllli,  Mattco,  IV.  285.  A 
linger  in  the  pontifical  chapel,  a great  con- 
trapuntitt,  and  Corelli’s  firtt  matter,  286. 

Simpson,  Chrittopbcr,  IV.  398.  An 
eminent  mufician,  and  a pci  former  on  the 
viol,  particulars  of  him,  ib.  Abttra&ofa 
treatife  written  by  him,  entitled  the  Divifion 
Viol,  399,  ct  fcq  of  his  Compendium 
of  practical  Mufic,  405,  ct  fcq.  A divifion 
of  his  compolition,  404. 

Singers,  fent  by  St.  Gregory  wiihAu- 
gultine  the  monk  into  Britain,  1.  371. 
Others  fent  by  fuccceding  popes  into  Nor- 
thumbria, and  other  parts  of  Britain,  ib.  n. 
Twelve  fingers  fent  by  the  pope  into  France 
at  the  requett  of  Charlemagne,  to  rettore 
the  Cantus  Gregorianus,  who  in  their  way 
plot  to  corrupt  it,  and,  being  difpeifed 
throughout  the  kingdom,  introduce  greater 
confufion  than  ever,  I.  374.  Two  other 
fingers  fent  by  pope  Adrian  into  France  re- 
form it,  373. 


Singers,  famous,  names  of  fome  in 
England  and  clfe where  about  the  year  1300, 
11., 97. 

Singers,  pontifical,  endowed  with 
gre.it  privileges,  V.  1 12,  cl  fcq.  Account  of 
fome  of  the  molt  eminent  of  them,  118,  ct 
fcq. 

Singers,  theatrical,  their  info- 
lence.  IV.  201. 

Singing,  by  females  at  meetings  of  the 
clergy,  and  in  churches,  by  girls,  forbid- 
den, II.  271,  n.  Ten  precepts  of  finging 
from  Ornithoparcus,  405. 

Singing,  antiphon  ax.,  firfl  introduced 
into  the  Chriflian  church  by  St.  Ignatius, 
the  third  bifhop  of  Antioch,  I.  282.  The 
true  era  of  its  edablifhment  afeertained, 
283.  Performed  in  various  manners  by 
ihe  primitive  Chriftians,  289. 

Singing,  curious,  in  churches  for- 
bidden, III,  460,  n.  Signification  of  the 
term,  461.  An  example  of  it  in  a compo- 
Giion  of  Dr.  Giles,  462. 

Singing-master,  an  antiquated  pro- 
feflion,  V.  16,  n. 

Singing  men,  confidered  as  part  of 
tbe  clergy  in  the  primitive  church,  I.  284. 
Form  of  words  preferibed  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Carthage  to  be  ufed  in  their  ordina- 
tion, 284,  n.  CharaQers  of  the  common 
finging-men  in  England  by  Cowley  and  Dr. 
Ear),  111.  321,  n. 

Skelton,  a fong  of  his  writing,  with  the 
mufic  by  William  Cornyfhc,  jun.  111.  3,  ct 
fcq.  Satirical  danzas  of  his  writing  on  a 
fingifig-man  that  had  affronted  him,  III.  4a. 

Smith,  Dr.  Robert,  of  Cambridge,  au- 
thor of  a treatife  of  the  Philofophy  of 
Sounds,  V.  419. 

Smith,  Bernard,  called  Father  Smith, 
the  organ-maker,  IV.  353.  There  being 
few  of  his  trade  in  England  at  the  Redo  ra- 
tion, is,  together  with  Harris,  invited  hi- 
ther, ib.  Builds  in  great  hade  an  organ  for 
Whitehall  chapel,  ib.  Harris  arrives  from 
France,  and  DalJans  being  dead,  a compe- 
tition between  Smith  and  a fon  of  Harris, 
named  Renatus,  commences,  354.  Each 
builds  an  organ  for  the  Temple  church, 
and  both  inllrumcnts  arc  fet  up  for  ap- 
probation, ib.  Loid  chief  jufiice  Jeffries, 
as  a member  of  the  Temple,  determines  iu 
favour  of  Smith,  335.  His  organ  is  retained, 
and  that  of  Harris  taken  down  and  otberwife 
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diipofed  of,  355,  n.  Smith  builds  the  or- 
gan of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  «nd  fundry 
others,  355,  n.  Two  nephews  of  Smith, 
Gerard  and  Bernard,  356,  n. 

SnoSdham,  aide  Ear,  Thomas. 

Solkiis  ation,  its  nfe,  1.434,  416,441. 
Variations  in  the  practice  thereof,  V.  1 97,  n. 
In  England  the  fix  fy! tables  reduced  to 
four,  ib.  Dr.  Pepufch  revives  the  praftice 
of  fotfeing  by  the  hotachords,  with  a change 
of  the  fyllablc-  Ur  into  do,  which  at  full 
appears  fo  difficult,  that  few  are  able  to 
learn  it,  ib. 

Sonata,  a fpecies  of  infbrumentnl  com- 
pofnion  adapted  to  the  violin,  origin  there- 
of, IV.  386,  393. 

Soncs,  ANCIENT,  one  of  Theobald, 
king  of  Navarre,  in  the  fiyleofthe  Proven- 
cals, with  the  mufic,  II.  47.  Of  king 
Richard  I.  53.  Of  Geoffrey  Rudell,  a 
Provencal,  with  a tranflation,  71.  Of  the 
emperor  Frederic  Barbarofia,  with  a tranfla- 
tion, 7a.  One  on  the  Ctucifixion,  alluded 
to  by  Skelton,  89.  One  from  a MS.  in  the 
Britifb  Mufcum,  with  the  mufic  in  the  form 
of  a canon  in  the  unifon,  93.  The  fame 
ih  fcore,  96,  et  feq.  A fong,  the  words 
by  Skelton,  • Ah  belhrcw  ye,’  let  by  Wil- 
liam Cornyfbe,  jun.  III.  3.  ‘ lloyday  jolly 
4 Ruttekin,’  fet  by  the  fame  Cornyfbe,  9. 
4 With  all  the  hart  in  my  body,'  18.  4 Be- 

4 ware  my  lyttyll  fyngcr,’  19.  ‘I  cannot 
4 ratbutlyttyl  mete,' 21.  * Margaret  mckc,’ 
22.  4 Jhone  is  Tike  and  ill  at  eafe,’  24. 

• Haue  1 not  caufe  to  mourn,  alas!’  25. 

4 Wofully  opprrffed  wyth  forrowe  and 
4 payne,’  ib.  * ts  it  not  furea  dedly  payne?’ 
ib.  * As  1 lay  flepynge,’  ib.  4 Complayn 
4 1 may,’  27.  4 Ah  my  fwete  fwctyng,’ 

29.  4 What  meaneft  thou  my  fortune  ?’  ib 
4 Benedicitc!  What  dremyd  1 this  night?" 

30.  4 Defiled  is  my  name,’  ib.  The  mu- 
fic thereto,  Appendix,  No.  1.  4 O death 

* rocke  me  on  flepe,’  31.  4 O fayer, 

4 faytcfl  of  evrf-y  fayre,’  32.  4 Confidcring 

4 this  world,’  33.  4 My  hart’s  luff  and  all 

4 my  plcfuie,’  a dialogue,  35.  4 Yf  refon 
4 did  rule,’  36.  4 The  bachelor  mofl  joy- 

* fultye,'  37.  4 1 had  both  monie  and  a 

4 frendc,’  38.  4 From  Father  Hopkins,’ 

IV.  396-  4 My  lodging  it  is  os  the  cold 

• ground,’  52’5,  n.  Others  with  the  mufic, 
Viz.  4 From  grave  IcfTons,’  John  Weldon, 

V. bt.  4 A fuldier  and  a failor,’  John  Ec- 


cles,  65.  * Mf  time  O ye  Mufcs,’  Dr, 

Croft,  99.  4 Bury  delights  my  roving  eye,’ 

John  Ilham,  104.  4 Since  conjugal  paf- 

4 fion,’  Tho.  Clayton,  141.  4 In  vain  i» 

4 delay,’  Gio.  Bononcini,  143.  4 Too  lovely 
4 cruel  fair,’  Nicolino  Haym,  165.  4 Ye 
4 that  in  waters  gidc,’  John  Ernefl  Gaiiiard, 
191.  4 Deh  lafeia  o core  de  fofpirar,’  Bonon- 
cini,  284  to  289.  4 By  the  ftreamsthat  ever 
flow,’ Dr.  Greene,  331  to  341. 

Spatako,  Giovanni,  a railing  contro- 
verfy  between  him  and  Franchinus,  II. 
336.  Author  of  a great  book  on  the  man- 
ner of  tinging  fefquialtera  proportion,  336* 
n. 

Stainer,  Jacobus,  of  Infpruck,  a fa- 
mous maker  of  violins,  IV.  345,  n. 

Stacgins,  Dr.  IV.  483.  A man  of 
flender  abilities,  is  mailc  compofer  to 
Charles  II.  and  afterwards  mailer  of  the 
band  to  king  William,  ib.  Obtains  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  mufic  at  Cambridge* 
ib.  An  advertifement  in  the  Gazette  to 
Eaticfy  a doubt  of  his  having  performed  his 
exercife,  and  to  notify  his  appointment  of 
mufic  profefTor  there,  ib. 

Stanesbt,  Thomas,  the  father  and 
fon,  famous  makers  of  wind  muiical  >n- 
flruments,  IV.  131,  n.  The  latter  revives 
the  ancient  fyftcm  of  the  flute  abcc,  with  a 
view  to  introduce  it  into  Concerts,  ib.  Par- 
ticulars of  him,  ib. 

Stave,  musical,  its  limits  various  ar 
different  periods,  I.  347,  n.  Older  than 
the  time  of  Guido,  427.  Originally  the 
notes  were  placed  on  the  lines  thereof  only, 
ib.  428,  429.  Guido  improves  it,  by  mak- 
ing the  fpaecs  alio  Rations  for  the  notes,  430. 
Lines  rcil  and  yellow  made  ufe  of  by  him  to 
denote  the  Rations  of  the  cliffs,  431,  462. 
Settled  at  four  tines  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, H.  207,  n. 

Steele,  Sir  Richatd,  afibciatcs  with. 
Clayton  in  a fcheme  for  concerts  to  be  per- 
formed in  York-buiidings,  V.  147,  n.  170. 

Steffant,  Agoftino,  IV.  287.  Being 
a choriftcr,  is  taken  by  a German  noble- 
man, and  committed  tothe  tuition  of  Ercole 
Bernabci,  28S.  improves  under  him, and  be- 
comcsaneeclefiafhcandanabbot,  2H8.  l’ur- 
fues  his  muiical  Rudies,  and  h by  the  duke 
of  Brutifwic,  father  of  king  George  1.  made 
mafier  of  his  chapel  at  Hanover,  ib.  Com- 
potes operas  and  duets  for  voices  only,  in  a 
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ftyle  peculiarly  elegant,  280.  Specimen  of 
them  in  a duet,  4 Forma  un  mare,’  2QI  to 
ao 2-  W rites  and  publiOies  a feries  of  letters 
demonftrating  the  certainty  of  the  princi- 
ples of  mufic,  303.  AdJictshimfelf  tothe 
flu  ly  of  polite  literature,  and  the  conftitu- 
tion  and  interefls  of  the  empire,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  negociations  with  foreign  courts, 
it-.  Is  by  pope  Innocent  XI  appointed  bi- 
fhop  of  Spiga,  and  refigns  his  employment 
of  chapel  maftcr  in  favour  of  Mr.  Handel, 
204.  Is  by  the  Academy  of  ancient  Mufic 
in  London  elected  prefident  of  that  fociety, . 
ib.  Dies  in  the  year  1729,  30 ;■  His 

character,  ib. 

Stepicins,  Theodore,  a fine  performer 
on  the  lute,  V.  2£.  Two  fons  of  his  Fre- 
deric and  Chriltun,  alfo  muficians.  ib. 

StentorophoniC  tube  or  Speaking- 
Trumpet,  faid  to  have  been  invented  by  Sir 
Samuel  Moreland,  but  in  truth  by  Kircher, 
IV.  221.  Hiftory  of  the  invention  and  de- 
feription  of  the  inltrument,  111. 

Stephen  II.  pope,  brings  with  him 
into  France  chaplains  and  fingers,  who  in- 
flriift  the  choir  of  St.  Denys  in  the  Roman 
office,  and  nlfilt  in  communicating  the 
knowledge  thereof  to  the  other  churches  in 
that  kingdom,  L 373. 

Stf.rnhold,  Thomas,  particulars  of 
him,  111.  40Q  Turns  fifty-one  of  the 
pfalms  into  Itnglilh  metre,  400 

Stiles,  Sir  Francis  Halkms  Eyles,  L 136. 
Extraflr  from  a paper  of  his  in  the  Phi'ofo- 
phtcal Tranfaflions,  wherein  he  undertakes 
to  reconcile  the  harmonic  with  the  mufical 
doctrine  of  the  modes,  157. 

Stonard,  Dr.  organ!?!  of  Chrift- 
Church,  Oxon.  a compofer  of  anthems,  IV. 
29 

Strabo,  Walafridus,  a writer  on  mu- 
fic, L 412. 

Str ADEI.LA,  Aleflandro,  IV.  2 go. 
A fine  petfermer  on  the  harp,  and  a cele- 
brated compofer.  ib.  Becomes  enamoured- 
of  a young  lady  of  noble  extraction,  bis 
fcholar,  and  flics  with  her  from  Venice  to 
Rome,  ib.  A rival  of  his  hires  two  aflaf- 
fins  to  kill  him,  251.  They  defilt  from 
(heir  purpofc  upon  hearing  anoraioiioof  his 
compcfition  performed  in  one  of  the  churches 
at  Rome,  ib.  Fiies  to  Turin,  and  is  mar- 
ried to  the  lady,  252,  253.  Receives  a wound 
from  other  ruffians,  who  bad  undertaken  to 


difpatch  him,  242.  Recovers,  and  goes 
with  his  wife  to  vifit  the  port  of  Genoa, 
142-  The  ruffians  get  there  before  them, 
and  in  the  end  murder  Stradella  and  his 
wife  in  their  bed,  ib. 

Stradiuarius,  Ant.  of  Cremona,  an 
excellent  maker  of  violins,  IV.  34s,  n- 
Stricgio,  Aleflandro,  a compofition 
of  his,  exemplifying  the  ufe  of  dilDmilar 
proportions,  with  Morley’s  remarks  thereon, 

II.  Ml,  11. 

Strings.  See  Chords.  Experiment 
for  diflinguiihing  the  true  from  the  Calfe, 

III.  litfL 


Strogeri,  Nicholas,  an  organilt  and 
compofer  of  fcrvices,  IV.  iq. 

Strozzi,  Barbara,  a Venetian  lady, 
inventrefs  of  the  cantata,  IV.  jj, 

Stubbs,  Philip,  his  relation  of  the  dif- 


orders  attendant  in  old  times  on  the  cele- 
bration of  May-day,  III.  419, n.  Account 
of  Whirfun-aies  and  Church-ales,  and  the 
origin  and  abufeof  them,  IV.  383,  n. 

Su  arcialupus,  Antonius,  a famous 
mufician,  honoured  with  a ftatuc  by  the  fe- 
natc  of  Florence,  II.  301. 

Subtraction  or  ratios,  howperform- 
cd,  L 313. 

Super  particular  proportion,  L " 
310. 

SUPERPARTIENT  PROPOP.TION.L3Tt. 

Swan  concert,  in  Exchange-alley,  ef- 
tablifhment  thereof,  V.  1 30,  The  houlc 
confumed  by  fire  in  1748,  ib. 

Swan,  Owen,  a vintner  in  Bartholo- 
mew-lane,  his  houfe  the  refort  of  mufical 
wits,  IV.  406.  Becomes  a parifli-clerk, 
and,  foiling  in  his  trade,  turns  tobacconift, 
406,  a.  Verfcs  on  his  tobacco-papers  by 
himfelf,  and  an  epigram  on  him  bv  a friend, 

ib. 


Swans,  their  finging  a vulgar  error,  IV. 


2H9- 

Syllables,  their  ufe  in  folmifation,  L 
424,  426,  441.  That  of  ut  changed  ioto 
do  by  the  Italians,  as beingeafierc!  pronun- 
ciation, 434,  a.  Variations  of  them  by  tl» 
French,  ib.  n.  By  the  Spaniards  and  Ger- 
mans, 111.  211,  n.  222.  IV-  264.  I heir 

number  reduced  to  lour,  351. 

Symonos,  Henry,  an  oigunift,  and  acorn- 
pofer  of  leflons  for  the  barpfichord,  V.  ibt. 

Symphoniac  music,  whether  known 
to  the  ancients  or  not,  a ful  ject  of  contro- 
, vetfy, 
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verfy,  L 266.  Determined  in  the  negative 
in  a difpute  between  two  members  of  the 
Academy  of  Infcriptionl,  277,  V.  788. 

System,  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  its  origi- 
nal form,  L i_2-  Of  Tcrpander,  1^17. 
Additions  thereto,  21,  22,  Syllem  oPFlii- 
lolaus  2 4.  Of  I’ythagoras,  39.  Improve- 
ments thereof,  Hi  Hi 

System  of  the  moderns,  faid  to  confift 
in  a commixture  of  the  ancient  diatonic  and 
chromatic  genera,  L 1 26.  But  in  the 
judgment  of  Morlcy  the  intervals  faid  to  be 
chromatic,  are  not  in  ftrielncfs  fo,  lz8»  III. 
qy,  n.  Type  of  the  modern  fyftem  in  its 
latcft  (late  of  improvement,  confining  of 
thirteen  diatonic  and  chromatic  founds, 
dividing  the  oflave  into  twelve  feraitones, 

IV.  259, 11* 

System*  participato,  confifts  in  a 
divifion  of  the  diapafon  into  twelve  femi- 
tones.  III.  116,  n.  1 y y,  11.  IV.  259,  a. 

T. 

Tablature,  a kind  of  notation,  origi- 
nally appropriated  to  the  lute,  III.  1 22.  it. 
161.  Explanation  of  the  charaflcrs  ufed 
therein,  163.  The  life  of  it  extended  to 
the  viol  and  violin,  164.  n.  Scheme  there- 
of from  Scipio  Cerreto,  227- 

Tactus,  or  time  Broke  in  mulic,  two 
kinds  thereof,  II.  1 y y,  ou  The  major,  the 
meafure  of  a breve  ; the  minor,  the  mea- 
fure  of  a femibrevc,  ib.  Tadfus  of  three 
kind*,  397. 

Tailler,  Simon,  a writer  on  mufic, 

H-dda 

Pali-is,  Thomas,  III.  278.  A gentle- 
man of  the  chapel  to  Edw.  vl.  and  queen 
Mary,  at  the  wages  of  7d.  ob.  per  diem, 
ib.  Patent  to  him  and  Bird  for  the  foie 
printing  of  mufic  and  mufic  paper,  259. 
Account  of  a compofition  of  his  in  forty 
parts,  262.  Was  originally  of  the  Romilh 
communion,  but  accommodates  himfelf  to 
the  feveral  changes  of  the  national  religion 
in  his  time,  267.  Compofes  fundryof  the 
fervices  in  the  liturgy  of  queen  Elizabeth 
and  the  litany,  ib.  As  alfo  anthems,  26y. 
His  epitaph,  A motet,  * Ablterge 

‘ Domine,’  and  a Mifcrerc  in  canon  of  his 
compofition  from  the  Cantioncs  Sacra:  of 
him  and  Bird,  267  to  278. 

Tarantula,  its  bite  laid  to  caufe  a 


frenzy  that  mufic  only  will  cure,  IV.  21  y. 
The  feveral  relations  to  that  purpofc  fhewm 
to  be  fabulous,  216.  it. 

Tartini,  Giufeppe,  V.  37  y.  Particu- 
lars of  him,  ib.  A ftudious  inquifitor  into 
the  phenomena  of  harmony,  a great  mailer 
of  the  violin,  and  a compofcr  for  that  in- 
ftrument,  376,  et  feq.  A relation  from  him 
of  the  aftormhing  eftedk  of  a pafiage  in  re- 
citative, 378. 

Taverner,  John,  II.  yi2.  A motet 
of  his  competition,  yi  3- 

Te  Drum,  ‘O  fplendor  gloria:,’  the 
hymn  fo  called,  not  a compofition  of  St. 
Ambrofe  alone,  nor  of  him  and  St.  Au- 
guflinc  jointly,  but  compofcd  near  a cen- 
tury after  the  death  of  both,  L 287,  n. 

Telemann,  George  Philipp,  a famous 
compofcr  for  the  church  among  the  Luthe- 
rans, V.  2yq. 

Temperament,  effavs  towards  it, 
III.  1 16.  n-  1 yy,  n.  The  eftabliftiment 
thereof  in  the  Syftema  Participato  puts  ,11 
end  to  the  diftindtions  between  the  ditonic 
diatonic,  intenfe  diatonic,  &c.  12a. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  betrays  his  ig- 
norance of  mufic  in  a contemptuous  expref- 
fion  touching  Guido  Aretinus  and  his  im- 
provements, and  a rafli  ccnfure  of  the  mu- 
fic of  the  moderns,  L 2, 

Tenor,  anciently  the  principal  part  in 
mufic,  II.  iq3.  Kcafon  thereof,  ib.  Holds 
in  itfclf  the  confonance  of  the  other  parts, 
+°4- 

Terpander  adds  a chord  to  the  lyre, 
and  forms  a fyftem  of  two  conjoint  tetia- 
chords,  L 34.  Reprefentation  thereof,  1^. 
19.  Additions  thereto,  2jj  22. 
^Testwood,  Robert,  a fiuging-man  of 
Windfor,  utters  irreverent  fpeeclies  con- 
cerning the  mafs,  HI.  243  Strikes  off 
the  note  of  an  image  of  the  virgin,  ib.  One 
of  the  choir-men  at  Windfor  finging  ‘ O re- 

* demptrix  et  falvatrix,’  is  anfwcred  by  Teft- 
wood  on  the  other  fide,  ‘ Non  redemptrix 

* nec  falvatrix,’  ib.  For  thefc  and  other 
iiiftances  of  intemperate  zeal,  he  is  fen- 
tenced  with  others  to  be  burned,  and  fuffer* 
at  Windfor,  temp.  Hen.  V 111.  ib. 

Tetrachokd  diezeugmenon,  for 
what  purpofc  invented,  L 40. 

Tetrachurd  synemenon,  itsufeand 
how  conftitutcd,  L 41. 

Ttvo,  Zaccaria,  a Francifcan  author  of 

a trea- 
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a treatife  entitled  1 II  Mufico  Teftore,’  V. 
27.  Abftrafl  thereof,  ib.  et  feq. 

“T*  HE  ATRIC  A L ENTERTAINMENTS,  Con- 
nived at  in  the  time  of  Ufurpation,  IV, 
333,  n.  The  earliefl  of  them  intermixed 
with  fongs  and  muGc,  334-  Rife  of  a new 
fpecies,  namely  dramatic  operas,  (liortly 
after  the  Reftoration,  336,  11,  Account 
of  fome  of  the  molt  remarkable  of  them, 
»b.  3Q4i  4QQ- 

Theil,  Johann,  a famous  compofcr  in 
the  church  ftyle,  IV.  233. 

Theobald,  J.  Sec  Gatti,  Thco. 
baldo. 

Theorbo- lute,  by  whom  invented, 
HI.  1 6 z%  a*  Figure  thereof,  IV.  no. 

Thorne,  John,  of  York,  II.  326.  A 
motet  of  his  compofition,  ‘ Stella  cecli,1  517. 
His  epitaph,  III.  348. 

Thorough-bass,  by  whom  invented, 

IV.  26,  22 . 

Th ur st an,  abbot  of  Glaftetibury,  en- 
deavours to  introduce  a new  ritual  into  his 
convent,  II.  3.  His  monks  refift,  and  a 
fray  in  the  church  enfues,  m which  feme 
are  killed  and  others  wounded,  ib. 

Tilldtson,  Dr.  being  dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  perluadcs  queen  Mary  to  an  efta- 
blifhmcnt  of  two  compofeis  for  the  chapel 
royal,  IV.  487. 

Timotheus,  cenfured  by  Pberecratcs, 
the  comic  poet,  as  one  of  the  corrupters  of 
mufic,  L 21  3.  For  adding  a fingle  chord 
to  the  lyre  is  banifhed  from  Sparta,  316. 
The  decree  for  that  purpofe,  317. 

Tin cto r,  Johannes,  a writer  on  mu- 
fic, II.  300. 

Tofts,  Mrs.  an  Englilh  woman,  and  a 
finger  in  the  fir  ft  Italian  operas  performed 
here,  V.  i <;>.  Her  character,  t S3.  Par* 
ticuhrs  of  her,  1^3.  Divides  the  app'aufc 
of  the  town  with  Signora  Margarita,  155. 
Verfes  of  Mr.  John  Hughes  on  that  occa-* 
fion,  ib. 

Tollet,  Thomas,  a teacher  of  the  11a- 
jolct,  and  a compofcr,  V.  25. 

Tomkins,  'I  homas,  a fcnolar  of  Bird, 
and  the  author  and  publifher  of  a collection 
of  anthems,  hymns,  and  other  compofition6 
for  the  church,  III.  379. 

Tomkins,  John,  organ i ft  of  St.  Paul's, 
inferipcion  oil  him  in  the  old  cathedral,  111. 
379> 


E X. 

Toni,  a word  of  various  GgniGcalions  in 
mufic.  L 130.  See  Mode. 

Tone  cre ater,  its  ratio  L gc. 

Tone  lesser,  its  ratio  originally  adjur- 
ed by  Didymus,  L 2ii  Demonftratcd, 
75- 

Tones  or  Modes,  authentic  and 
pi. ac al,  their  fpecific  difference,  L 337. 
II.  212.  430.  DU 

Tones,  ecclesiastical,  fettled  by  St. 
Ambrofe  at  four,  L 2fi8.  Encreafcd  by 
St.  Gregory  to  eight,  349.  Their  attri- 
butes, ^0.  Their  fpecific  differences,  from 
Gaffurius,  3 *>  1 ■ Formula  of  the  tone, 
from  the  fame  author,  306,  et  feq.  From 
Marzio  Erculeo,  359.  From  Gabriel  Ni- 
vers,  367. 

Torelli,  Giufeppe,  V.  2 J.  Said  to 
have  been  the  inventor  of  the  Concerto 
groffo,  ib. 

Torri,  Pietro,  a celebrated  compofcr  of 
duets,  V.  jo.  Settled  in  Flanders,  31. 
His  dwelling  protected  from  violence  by 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  ib. 

Tost,  Pier  Francefco,  a fine  Gngcr, IV". 
2S4,  n.  V.  1 7 j.  Author  of  a treatife  en- 
titled ‘ Opiniom  de’  Cantori  antithi  e mo- 
‘ derni,’  ib.  Particulars  of  hint,  174.. 

Transposed  keys,  the  procefs  lor  re- 
flaring  them  to  their  original  Gtuations,  K 
164.  a. 

Travers,  John,  one  of  the  organifts  of 
the  chapel  royal,  and  a compofer,  V,  407. 

'French more,  a dance  tune,  mention- 
ed by  the  old  dramatic  writers,  IV.  391. 
Appendix,  No  XIV. 

Trent,  Council  of,  decree  thereof 
agaitifl  muGc  in  churches  mixed  with  lafri- 
vious  airs,  II.  306,  n 1IL  6a,  n.  A hint 
of  Girolamo  Dirtita,  that  the  ful  jcdl  of  its 
ccnfurc  was  dance-tunes,  i e.  Paflumczzi, 
and  others  of  a like  kind,  IV.  Sc. 

Trill,  or  plain  fluke,  in  Gnging.  See 
Gruppo. 

Triton vp.  or  exccfftve  fourth,  how  it 
differs  from  the  defective  fifth.  L 3J_,  il. 

Triumphs  ok  Oujana,  a collection  of 
madrigals  by  fundry  authors,  compofed  in 
honour  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  alleviate 
her  grief  lor  the  fate  of  the  carl  of  tficx, 
publiflied  with  that  title  by  Motley,  III. 
405. 

Teuvium,  a fchohflic  diviGon,  compre- 
hending 
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bending  three  of  the  liberal  fciencea,  name- 
ly, grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic,  L 31$, 
il 

Taor arion,  a famous  one  in  the  Bod- 
leian library,  a MS.  tracings  therefrom, 
exhibiting  fpecimens  of  ancient  monkidi 
notation,  II.  3a. 

Tropes,  a word  ufed  to  Ggnify  tbe  ec- 
clcfiafiicaltones.I  352.  HciiccTroparion 
and  Troper,  which  fee. 

Troper,  a fcrvicc-book  fo  called,  do- 
feribed,  II.  248,  11, 

Troubadours.  See  Poets,  Proven- 
cal. 

Trouverres.  See  Poets,  Proven- 
cal. 

Trumpet,  brazen,  faid  to  have  been 
invented  at  Nuremberg,  II.  434.  Hiero- 
nymo  Fantino,  a celebrated  performer  on 
the  trumpet,  produces  from  it  all  the  tones 
within  its  compafs  without  intermifiion, 
IV.  143,  Mans  Mcufchcl,  of  that  city,  a 
famous  maker  of,  and  performer  on  that  in- 
flrumcnt,  143,  n. 

Trumpet,  marine,  figure  thereof,  IV. 
120.  Manner  of  ufing  it,  121.  Obfcrva- 
tions  on  the  inftrumeut  and  its  defefts  by 
the  Hon.  Francis  Roberts,  121,  u_ 

Tudwav,  Dr  a difciple  of  Blow,  V. 
qi.  Draws  up  an  account  of  mufic  and 
muficians  for  the  ufe  of  his  fan,  <y2.  His 
charaftcr  of  Purcell,  ib.  His  fcntimentsof 
vocal  mufic,  ib.  Makes  a noble  collection 
of  church  mufic,  and  fcores  it  with  his  own 
hand,  for  Edw.  earl  of  Oxford,  93-  Other 
particulars  of  him,  ib. 

Tunes,  popular.  Sec  Compositions 
musical. 

Tuning-fork,  the  original  invention 
of  Mr.  John  Shore,  ferjeant  trumpeter  and 
hitenifl  to  the  royal  chapel,  IV'.  321,  a. 

Turner,  Dr.  a difciple  of  Blow,  a gen- 
tleman of  the  chapel,  and  a compofer  of 
churchmufic,  V.  too. 

TusseR,  Thomas,  being  a child,  is  im- 
prefled  to  fing  in  a choir,  HI.  464.  Is 
placed  at  St.  Paul’s,  and  has  Rcdford  for 
his  mailer,  ib.  His  own  relation  in  Terfe 
of  the  hardlbips  he  endured  in  his  child- 
hood ib.  et  fcq.  Particulars  of  his  life,  and 
of  his  book  entitled  ‘ Five  hundred  points 
• of  good  hulbandric,’  467,  dl, 

Tutbury  bull-running,  a fport  in 


favour  of  minltrels,  account  thereof,  II. 

Tye,  Dr.  mufical  preceptor  to  prince 
Edward,  afterwaids  Edw.  VI.  111.  240. 
Dialogue  in  the  perfons  of  him  and  h s pu- 
pil, taken  from  an  old  comedy,  ib.  Eulo- 
gium  of  Henry  VIII.  on  him,  232.  Turns 
into  Englifh  verfr,  and  fets  to  mufic  the 
A&s  of  the  ApoAles,  ib.  Stanzas  from  the 
dedication  thereof,  2 c 3 The  two  initial 
ftanzas  of  a chapter  thereof,  with  the  mu- 
fic, 2t6. 

* 

U.  V. 

Valentini,  Pietro  Francefco,  a difci- 
ple of  Paleflrina  and  Nanino,  IV.  78.  A 
canon  of  his  compofition,  which,  aTKir- 
cher  fays,  may  be  fung  more  than  two 
thoufand  ways,  11.  375,  n, 

Vanbrugh,  a compofer 

of  fongs,  V.  iTq. 

Vanneo,  Stefiano,  a write  non  mufic, 

II.  408. 

Varenius,  Alanius,  a writer  on  mufic, 

II.  3Si 

Vaudeville.  SccVirelay. 

Vaux-hall,  formerly  tbe  dwelling  of 
Sir  Samuel  Motcland,  V.  352.  Rebuilt 
and  converted  into  a tavern,  ib.  After- 
wards becomes  a place  of  mufical  entertain- 
ment,  353. 

Vecchi,  Horatio,  III.  194,  Charac- 
ter of  his  works  by  Henry  Peacnam,  author 
of  the  Compleat  Gentleman,  who  bad  been 
bis  fcholar,  194,  u. 

VfcLKir R s,  EAher  Elizabeth,  a young 
woman  of  great  learning,  blind,  and  excel- 
lent in  muuc,  IV.  96. 

Uohi.  count,  the  afiumed  name  and 
title  of  an  impoAor,  who  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Bononcini,  induces  him  to 
leave  England,  V.  280. 

Viadana,  Ludovico,  faid  to  be  the  in- 
ventor of  that  compendious  method  of  nota- 
tion called  Thorough  bafs,  IV.  y6.  A 
doubt  touching  the  faff,  jjt  n- 

V ibr ations ol  chords,  philofophy  there- 
of, V.  216. 

Vicars  choral.  See  Minor  Ca- 
nons. 

V icentiko,  Nicola,  competitions  of  his 
in  the  various  genera  of  the  ancients,  L 120. 
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et  feq.  Author  of  a book  entitled  * L’An- 
‘ tica  Mufica  ridotta  alia  moderna  prattica,’ 
III.  8g.  His  opinion  of  the  origin  of  the 
cliffs,  ib.  Engages  in  a controverfy 
with  one  Don  vincenzio  LuGtanio,  upon 
the  queflion  whether  the  mufic  of  his 
time  was  limply  of  the  diatonic  genus,  or  a 
commixture  of  all  the  three  genera,  himfelf 
maintaining  the  latter  polition,  and  laying  a 
wager  of  two  golden  crowns  on  the  event 
thereof,  gi.  'Die  queflion  is  referred  to 
the  determination  of  two  lingers  in  the  pon- 
tifical chapel,  ib.  Relation  of  the  procefs 
before  them,  and  judgment  againfl  Vicen- 
tino,  92*  53.  Neverthelefs  his  adverfary 
acquicfcesin  the  opinion  of  Vicentino,  94. 
The  fentence  verbatim,  07.  Account  of 
an  inllrument  invented  byvlcentino,  called 
by  him  the  Archicembalo,  anfwering  to 
the  divifion  of  the  tetrachord  in  each  of  the 
three  genera,  and  dividing  the  diapafon  into 
thirty-one  intervals,  98.  Doni  and  Salinas 
their  cenfure  thereof^-  too.  154.  The 
fame  commended  by  Dr.  Pepufch,  10 1, 
104,  a.  Type  of  the  divifion  from  Mcr- 
fennus,  1 46,  n, 

Victoria,  Tomaffo  Lodovico  da,  a 
Spaniard,  a finger  in  the  pontifical  chapel, 
and  a fine  compofcr.  III.  iq6. 

V ILLAKELLA,  111.  784. 

Vincf.ntivs,  bifhopof  Beauvoi.%a  wri- 
ter on  mulic,  II. 

Viol  and  Violin,  fpecies  of  mufical 
inffruments,  eflential  difference  between 
them,  IV.  1 16.  n.  740. 

Viol,  of  a Angular  form,  ufnl  by  Monf. 
Baiif,  flylcd  the  French  Orpheus,  to  ac- 
company his  voice,  V.  117. 

Viol  da  g a mb  a,  or  greater  viol,  figure 
thereof,  IV.  u.&.  How  tuned,  340.  No- 
tation thereof  by  the  tablature,  341. 

Violin, originally  an  inllrument  of  fmall 
account  in  England,  IV.  324,  342,  n.  382. 
Charles  II.  in  imitation  of  the  French  mode, 
has  a band  of  twenty  four  to  play  to  him 
at  meals,  324,  11.  and  fends  Banifler 
to  France  to  improve  himfelf  on  it, 
384.  Figure  of  an  ancient  violin,  con- 
jectured to  have  been  queen  Elizabeth's, 
and  by  her  given  to  the  earl  of  Leiccfler, 
343-  Famous  makers  of  violins,  344,  a. 
Was  anciently  played  on  by  the  tablature, 
472.  Specimen  of  that  method  of  potation 
as  adapted  to  the  violin,  472,  473. 

Vol,  V, 


Violars.  See  Poets,  Provencal. 

Violone,  or  double  bafs  violin,  de- 
feription  thereof,  IV.  1 1 4,  n Its  ufe,  ib. 

Viols,  a chefl  of,  dclcribed,  IV.  32, 
n.  338,11. 

Virelatf,  a country  ballad  or  fong, 
invented  by  Olivier  Baffin  of  Vaudevire, 
and  therefore  alfo  called  a Vaudeville,  IV. 

22.  a. 

V it alianus,  pope,  fends  John,  a fa- 
mous finger  and  piecentor  of  St.  Peter’s  at 
Rome,  together  with  Theodore,  afterwards 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  into  Britain,  who 
corre&  the  abufes  in  the  choral  fervice,  L 
372.  Introduces  the  organ  into  the  church 
fervice,  308. 

Vitriaco,  Philippus  de,  a famous  com- 
pofer  of  motets,  11.  149,  187-  Was  the 
firfl  that  made  ufe  of  the  minim,  149,  Is 
faid  by  fome  to  have  invented  it,  as  alfo  the 
femiminim  or  crotchet,  149,  187. 

Vitruvius,  his  defenption  of  the  vef. 
fels  contrived  for  the  reverberation  of  founds 
in  the  theatres  of  the  Romans,  L 187.  His 
defeription  of  the  hydraulic  organ,  191. 

Vivaldi,  Antonio,  V.  2 1 3.  A cele- 
brated performer  on  the  violin,  and  a com- 
pofer  for  that  inllrument,  ib.  Character  of 
his  compbfitions,  214- 

Vossius,  Jfaac  author  of  a treatife  * De 
• Pocmatum  cantu  et  viribus  rythmi,’ 
abounding  with  abfurdilies,  IV.  270.  Ex- 
trails from  it,  ib.  et  feq.  Singularly  cre- 
dulous and  inconGflent  in  his  notions,  274, 
n.  Has  his  hair  combed  in  iambics,  tro- 
chees, daclyls,  &c.  274.  Saying  of  king 
Cha.  II.  concerning  him,  276,  n. 

Use  of  Sarum,  the  ritual  fo  called, 
compiled  by  Ofmuud,  bifliop  of  that  fee, 
II.  2.  Bifliop  Bale’s  bitter  iuveilive  againfl 
it,  ib.  Explication  of  the  adage.  Secundum 
ufum  Sarum,  ib.  Privilege  of  the  fuccced- 
ing  bifhops  in  virtue  thereof,  3 , n. 

W, 

Waits,  hautboys,  alfo  a term  ufed  to 
fignify  thofe  players  on  the  hautboy  who  are 
ufed  to  parade  the  flrects  in  the  winter 
nights,  IE  107,  u. 

W allis,  Dr.  his  fentimenls  of  the  an- 
cient genera,  L 104-  Of  the  modes,  149. 
Of  the  ancient  mufic,  273, . 277-  Particu- 
lars of  him,  IV.  484-  The  editor  of  the 
4 X liar- 
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Harmonies Ptolemy,  of  Porphyry,  ar.d 

Mantel  B-yennius,  a rrl  au’bor  of  fundry 
p»r-"*  «n  m '.he  in  the  Pbik/'.phiea!  '1  raef- 
a/Jiont,  ti;. 

Waitn,  the  muGc  printer,  hil  origin, 
V.  if/if.  O/t.uixa  to  ftarrip  mufic oo  pew- 
ter pl.'r*,  ib, 

Wai.viuG h/.m,  Thomas  tie,  a witter  on 
mufic,  (I.  142,  '2  2 4- 

WatTM  or  Bveiham.  SeeGtML- 
TtEUt  OliYaCTOKUI. 

WaliheR,  Johann  Gottfried,  a famooi 
orjuriift,  21. 1 eompofer  for  the  organ,  and 
the  author  of  a valuable  Mufical  Lexicon, 
V.  760. 

Wanliy,  Humfrey,  letter  from  him  to 
Ur.  Charlett,  containing  an  ofler  to  the 
■nirerfity  of  Oxford  of  a cuiioui  Creek  ri- 
tual with  the  mnGcal  notes,  now  in  the 
Btiiilh  Mufeum,  L 302.  n. 

Ward,  John,  a eompofer  of  rr.adrigalf, 

IV.  ^ 

Warwick,  Thomar,  organift  of  Weft- 
jtunflcr  abbey,  compotes  a fong  of  forty 

farts,  which  it  performed  before  Charier  1. 

V 65. 

Way jon,  Thomai,  publilhes  a collec- 
tion of  Italian  madrigal*  to  Kngiifh  word*, 
in  which  are  two  • after  the  Italian  uaine,’ 
compofed,  at  hi*  requcfl,  by  iiird,  111. 
38b. 

WrrrroN,  Cavcniltlh,  propofc*  to  re- 
build the  palace  of  Whitehall  after  the  fame 
wa*  confumed  by  fire,  IV.  448,  n,  i f as 
performance*  of  divine  mufic  at  Stationers- 
ha!|  for  the  entertainment  of  the  lord*  fpiri- 
t11.1I  and  temporal  and  the  houfe  of  com- 
mon*, V.  ft,  A prnjetl  of  hi*  for  raifing  a 
fund  by  mufic  for  creeling  fundry  public 
edifice*,  ib. 

Writ  1 km,  Thomas,  an  organifl  and 
eompofer,  Ilf.  nht.  Hi*  woik».  ib.  A ma- 
drigal of  hi*  compofition,  * Aye  me  my  wont* 
4 cd  jo)  r»  forfiikc  me,*  *3 fi a . 

IV'r i.noN,  John,  a fcholar  of  Purcell, 
V.  Appointed  fecund  eompofer  in  or- 
dinary of  the  chapel  loyal  under  a new  ef- 
tablilhment  <>l  king  Gto.  L V.  ib.  Com- 
pofc*  the  mufic  for  the  communion  ofiicc, 
bn.  A candidate  for  one  of  the  mufic 
prize*,  ami  obtains  the  larged,  ib.  A long 
of  hi*  compofition,  ‘ Kruin  grave  leflcos,’ 
61.  Other  particular* of  him,  63. 

WrucKMf. ister,  Andreas,  an  excel- 
lent organid,  and  a writer  on  mufic,  IV. 


yA.  Trardiites  into  the  German  largrage 
tee  letter*  of  Steffani  on  the  certainly  of  the 
principle*  of  mufic,  363,  30b. 

Whichzllo,  Abie)!,  an  organid,  and 
a cotr.pofcr  of  fcr.gs  and  lefi'sna  for  the  barp- 
CcJ.'.rd,  V.  1 'It. 

White,  Dr.  Matthew,  a eompofer  of 

anthem*,  IV.  irj. 

Whitilocke,  lord  commilboner,  har- 
ing feme  Gcni  in  mufic,  with  the  alfiflar.ee 
of  Simon  Ire*,  compofct  a Coranto,  which 
become*  a favourite,  and  goes  by  hi*  name, 
IV.  jo,  il  King  Charles  the  Kirft's  queen 
greatly  pleafed  with  it,  ib.  The  Coranto 
from  the  author's  MS.  41.  Having  been  a 
manager  of  the  mafqueof  the  folir  inns  of 
court,  prefemed  before  the  king  and  queen 
at  Whitehall,  he  invite*  I.awct  and  Ive*, 
and  other*  who  afliflcd  in  the  performance, 
to  a collation,  and  handfomely  rewards 
them,  s z,  n. 

Whu  sun-ales  and  Church- ales, 
origin  and  defign  thereof,  IV.  38  3,  n. 
Diiordeis  attendant  thereon,  384,  u. 

WThittynoiiam,  William,  a learned 
divine,  one  of  the  fird  tranflators  of  the 
Bible,  and  of  the  I’falms  into  hriglifh  metre, 
III.  JOt. 

Wilhye,  John,  III.  387-  A madrigal 
of  his  compofition,  4 Ladic,  when  I behold 
4 the  rofei  fproutinp,’  388. 

Willalrt,  Adriano,  II  474.  Quitsthe 
fludy  of  the  law  for  that  of  mufic,  ib.  Was 
the  preceptor  of  Z.irlino,  ib.  Called  by 
way  of  eminence  Mcfler  Adiiano,  47c. 
A motet  of  hi*  compofition,  4 Quern  ai- 
4 cunt  homines,’  476. 

William  III.  king,  has  mulicians  to 
diveit  him  in  his  ferious  hours,  V.  101. 

Williams,  lord-keeper,  upon  hearing 
fomc  compolitions  of  Michael  til,  fettles  on 
him  an  annuity  for  life,  IV.  jj.  Takes  Ro- 
ger Nightingale,  a finger  in  the  chapel  of 
Cha.  L into  his  family,  and  provides  libe- 
rally for  him,  V.  2£. 

WlLPHLINGSEDERUS,  AmbroflUJ,  R 
writer  on  mufic.  III.  toa. 

Wilson,  Dr.  a fine  lutcnifl,  and  a 
eompofer,  IV.  JJ.  Is  appointed  mufic  pro* 
fclfiir  of  Oxford,  and  contributes  greatly  to 
the  advancement  of  ntufic  in  the  univerfity, 
48.  His  character  in  verfeby  Henry  Lawes,. 

ise,  Michael,  a line  eompofer  of  an- 
thems, and  a favourite  of  Charles  II.  IV. 

4*9» 
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429, 430.  For  his  indifcrcte  behaviour  is  put 
under  fufpenfion,  ib.  Killed  in  a fray  with 
the  watch  at  Salifbury,  ib. 

VVolsev,  cardinal,  eftablilhment  for 
choral  fervicc  in  his  chapel,  III.  67.  Com- 
pels Henry,  earl  of  Northumberland,  to 
part  with  his  chapel  books,  HI.  73. 

Woltz,  Johann,  a fltilful  organifl  and 
compofer,  IV,  76. ' 

Wood,  Anthony,  learns  without  a 
matter  to  play  on  the  violin,  tuning  the  in- 
ftrument  by  fourths,  IV.  324,  n.  Gets  a 
matter  at  ten  (hillings  a quarter,  who  teaches 
him  iu  the  ufual  way  of  tuning,  ib.  He- 
coir.es  a good  proficient,  and  acquires  fume 
honour  by  playing  againtl  Baltzar  the  Lu- 
bccker,  then  at  Oxford,  328.  His  account 
of  the  mulic-meetingsat  Oxford  in  the  lime 
of  the  Ufurpation,  324,  ct  frq. 

Woodcock,  Robert,  a famous  per- 
former on  the  flute,  and  a compofer  for  that 
inttrument,  V.  180. 

Woodcock,  Thomas,  of  Hereford,  a 
fine  performer  on  the  violin,  V.  180, 

Wren,  Sir  Chrillopher,  a notable  in- 
ftance  of  his  fagacity,  11.  254,  n. 

Wyrnal,  John,  organ  ill  of  York,  hu- 
morous epitaph  on  him,  111.  348. 

Y.  „ 

Yonce,  Nicholas,  publifhes  a collec- 
tion of  Italian  madrigals  with  Englifh  words, 
entitled  Mufica  Tranfalpina,  111.  385.  His 
motives  to  the  undettaking,  385,  n 

Younc,  John,  a feller  of  mufical  inttru- 
ments  and  books,  quibbling  epigram  on  him 
and  his  fon  Talbot,  a fine  performer  on  the 
violin,  V.  129. 


THE 


Z. 

Za,  a fyllable  ufed  in  folmifation  by  the 
French  muficians  for  the  purpofe  of  exprelf- 
ing  the  femitone  between  A and  Bb,  L 435, 
11. 

Zaccone,  Ludovico,  III.  209.  An  ec- 
clefiattic,  author  of  • Prattica  di  Mufica,’  ac- 
count of  the  work,  and  remarks  thereon,  ib. 
et  fcq. 

Zachau,  Friederich  Wilhelm,  a dif- 
ciple  of  John  Thiel,  and  preceptor  of  Mr. 
Handel,  IV.  234. 

Zarlino,  Giofeffo,  III.  106.  A dif- 
ciple  of  Adrian  Willaert,  and  maeftro  di 
cappclla  ofthe  church  of  St.  Markat  Venice, 
compofes  the  mufio  for  the  rejoicings  after 
the  battle  of  Lcpanto,  107.  Account  of  his 
works,  and  extrafts  from  his  ‘ lttitutioni  Har- 
monichc,  Dimoflrationi  Harmonichc,  and 
Sopplimenti  Muficale,’  ib.  ct  feq.  An  im- 
provement of  his  on  the  Helicon  of  Ptole- 
my, n 1.  Of  the  various  divifions  of  the 
diatonic  genus,  he  prefers  the  intenfe  or 
fyntonous  of  Ptolemy,  and  is  thereby  en- 
gaged in  a difputc  with  Vincentio  Galilei, 
who,  though  he  had  been  his  dil'ciple,  treats 
him  very  roughly,  113.  Character  of  his 
writings,  119  An  imprefs  of  his  affirm- 
ing, on  which  Artufi  writes  a commentary,. 
232.  Style  ! by  Dorti  the  prince  of  practical 
muficians,  IV.  187. 

Ziani,  Marc  Antonio,  vice-chapel- 
maftcr  to  the  emperor  Leopold,  an  emi- 
nent corjipofer,  V.  36. 

ZtNCKE,  a fmali  horn,  whereof  is  madcr 
a certain  muGcal  pipe,  figure  thereof,  II.. 
45*- 
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fi|(  J,  in  the  firfl  Jjvi  tf  tbt  rnuft  flat*  tbt  b m th Jtcttj  l'1**  fim  tba  bottm.  P.  *4,  im  tit  and  taltrtv* 

tljt  it  nttnrt,  fir  diatefTtron  r&J  dintlTaron.  P.  39. /w  9,  6,  li  trtod  11,9,  6.  P.  49,  Jiae  19  .ft*  breve*  rtad 
fcnibrrret.  P.  154,  I.  M fi*  Afeul*  read  Afcaul*.  P.  149,  I.  31%  far  their  rud  the.  P.  159,  1.  7.  and  in  a 
ftxo  mbit  plates,  for  Stofij  Mufica  rud  Storia  della  M ifiti.  P.  170,  1.  6,  fa r fymphonie  rud  fymphoniac.  P.  196, 
J.  ult,  and  %ehr-t*tr  tlft  it  may  attnr,  far  Seniorit  rtad  Senior.  P.  306,  I.  7.  rtad  equanimity.  P,  3*8,  the  lift  line 
of  (he  note,  far  end  it,  rtad  and  which  it,  P.  369,  1.  I*  of  the  note,  far  Voci  rue  Voce.  P,  375, 1.  14.  far  who 
rtad  which,  P.  419.  1.7 • fir  Georgiu*  nod Gregorio*.  P.  430,  plait  iba  tbaraBtr  r an  tba  U+sfi  l, at  af  tbt  fame,  and 
C att  tbt  larvtf  tin*  tf  tba  «jrt  j and  p.  431.  F in  lUt  manner  an  tba  bm/eft  lint  af  tit  fat*.  P.  451,  J,  %.  far  ocean 
rtad  occur,  P.  455,  I-  4.  far  meritoriom  rtad  meritotum. 

A ait,  ib * ntxndt  Muficam  non  efTe  com  cm  1 in  page  411,  art jr  it*  a at  tbt  initial firatntt  tf  a trap  af  Burma  0*  tbt  m- 
tbarity  tf  tbt  H'flv't  Li  (train  dt  Is  Frame*  \ bnt  nfon  a prrvfal  tf  tbt  traB  itfelf  in  tbt  library  af  babal-taUrjrt,  nt'lert  it  it 
Mt«  eatai*,  tbt  initial f tut  me*  of  pun  tt  bt  Muficam  non  cite  cwiUBpncadam, 


VOL.  II. 

Page  41,  line  «6,  for  XX.  rtad  XXIT.  P.  7»*  1.  31.  after  fay*,  and  alj « after  and,  infert  it.  P.  76,  I.  1 J.  afitr 
at  ia/art  a.  P.  104,  L 1 1 . afitr  colout*  'tad  (hal.  P.  107  I.  antepenult,  or  ibe  note,  far  exubiai  rtad  ezeabua, 
P.  m,  1. 13.  of  the  note,  fir  wai  read  were.  P.  1 14,  I.  17  fir  became  read  became.  P.  1 50,  I.  1.  of  the  note, 

for  Bodleian  read  Cotton.  P.  153,  I.  5.  fir  at  rtad  as.  Lint  1 j.  dr/e  the.  P.  aoi  1.  it.  far  conclude*  read  con- 

clude. P.  141,  I.  19.  for  aleumiftica!  rtad  alcnmirticaj.  P.  153,  |.  13.  far  hofpittlarius  rtad  bofpitala*iu«. 
P.155,  *'  *7*  for  office*  rtad  officer*.  P.  157,  1.  10.  of  the  note,  fir  reflection  read  ttfidton.  P.  til,  I.  17, 
afitr  noble tl  read  of  ill.  P.  l6t,  1.  7.  of  the  note,  after  London  alter  tbt  ptriad  te  a tomma.  P.  304,  I.  IO.  far 
1451  rtad  14$).  P.  3$3»  I.  11-  afur  lift  dele  part.  P.  376,  I.  1.  of  the  fccond  paragraph  of  the  note,  for  twenty 
rtad  twenty -four,  P.  449,  I.  1.  fir  firft  rud  fccond.  P,  450,  I.  1.  far  fecund  rtad  firft.  P.  456,  1.  4.  of  lh« 

note,  after  confidcrcd  'tad  01.  Ltoo  17.  afitr  for,  fir  the  rud  a. 


VOL.  III. 

Page  54,  line  C.  afitr  firft  rud  ‘ In.  P.  #5, 1.  jo.  /«r  Cafflen  rtad  Baffled,  P.  97,  1.  it  .far  egiuno  rtad  og- 
eiuno.  P.  116,  I.  14  after  inftrument*  read  he.  P.  191,  I.  it-  /rr  Pjltflflno  r«d  Pilefliigi.  P.  109, 1,  ij.  fir 
principle  rtad  principles.  P.  460,  I.  S.  after  fcryicc,  s tir  tbt  ptriod  ta  a lonma.  P.  467,  1. 1.  of  the  note,  ftr  Ba’jle 
rtad  Bale.  P.  515,  1.  7,  afitr  reft  dak  it. 


VOL.  IV. 

Page  40,  lino  31.  delta nd.  P.  43,  1.  11.  far  ha*  rtad  hare.  P.  44, 1.  9.  tnftn  a f triad  after  mufieian,  and  matt 
ibr  fallowing  Ittter  a capital.  Lino  10.  Araad  rud  hr.  P.  75,  I.  9.  of  the  note,  deft  and  ia.  P.  77,  in  the  left 
note,  fir  tbt  note  cf  rtftrtntt  • pat  f.  l\  78,  1. 10.  fir  Nodus  SilomonL*  rtad  Canon  Polymorphus.  P.90,  flare  1. 
ftr  a minim  reft  tut  a crotchet  reft.  P.  104,  I.  antepenult,  after  of  infrrt  la.  P.  131,  L r.  after  Mntma  inftn  the. 
P.  146,  1.  la  -fir  belong  nod  belong*.  P.  169,  I.  16.  afur  fame  'tad  manner.  P.  190,  I.  1.  of  the  note,  far 
Dorothea  read  ChatlotU.  P.  303, 1.  mo.  fir  or  read  and.  P.  346,  1.  4.  far  fia  rtad  lc*tn.  P.  347,  L t.  fir  theatro 
rud  theatrie.  P-  390,  I.  27.  for  ufual  rtad  unufual.  P-  394,  L ifi.  fee  *ti  read  were.  P.  413,  I.  1 .fir  it  rud  the. 
P.  481, 1,  fi .far  Jiow,  which,  paint  and  rud  , which  now. 


VOL.  V. 

P.  15,  lioe  34.  afur  cathedral  read  and.  P.  15,  1. 10.  inftrt  Dawikl,  1.  it.  ft*  Chrift-Chnreh  rud  St.  Pa- 
trick**. P.  io,  I.  3.  dite  IVft -Communion*.  P.  6r.ft*ve  4.  dal*  the  iharp  before  E.  P.  tt.  1.  1.  of  the  note, 
far  violin*  rud  viol*.  P.  95*  paragraph  a.  fir  1715  rtad  1713,  ra  lew  plant.  P.  147,  I.  *1.  for  1711  read  17 II* 
P.  356, 1.  1.  afur  cotnpofitum  trfirt  a etmma,  and a/jo  after  elegant,  in  L 3.  P.  3*9,  1. 15.  fir  facilitated  rud  f«lici* 
rated.  P.  004,  I.  3.  after  Icorncn  infert  an  afttnfm,  and  del*  tbt  aferijm  in  I,  4,  f\  410,  in  tho  note,  fir  Peitlbo- 
rcogh  rtad  Lincoln  in  tvtofUcn.  P.  481,  I.  30.  /ar  before  road  met. 
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